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ERR A TA ET A DDENDA . 


Vttg* Wl p « p. lif * j-*td LL P+ C 2 /' 

„ 353, line 2, far « Y aa Gmh 1 ’ raid “ Van Own*/ 

PP 353. note J./er 11 5^o^ua^ s, ru<a:d M \Novfljia/ r 
*- 3 * 0 . note * h /pr H p, m LF f*rrd “p, $2. ' 
p> S&B* n<JW t/or " p. 12 G FP rtfad " p r 0 S ; 1 
w 350, line SO,/** ^Taylor 1 * reoJ « S^lor/ 1 
„ 339 , note *, esnrt u Die omfnnge dar eultnr fkettL 11 
i3 359, Hete f t /w « Taylor " ™d * Tyler," 

1P 359, note f, for 11 Spang +1 read Jj Spangei 11 
It 3 GS F note f r />r “ZnttL" mil iL Zeitu, filr 11 pmtim. 
n 373, note * T for “ STokna 11 raid '^Vbi,* 1 
H 331 , line 2 h /or * ELtt " •■ ^Ja." 

h WI P note \/or Fl p. 101 T1 11 p. 6L ,p 
» m, lino is s >r '<■ohapa" Pfffi «i KokopA” 

" 3S ^ libe > a -^* r 11 pip™", u (Auftiuic (nraXttBUEC^" 

h li°^ ^ 3* / ?r u ^TMt ?an berwe 4iQ. h rrad H ZwnrL Tan 

^rwo, Lraniiend/ Jcc. 

iP 3&4, line fl*fljiter J - Skull No. 1" nu*rf “<Tkble L). rt 
it SL't, lima 11,/tfr J - DawjJane hi rVdd " Deoils ns.” 
m 39a, line N,for fci BqrIo " r *%d K Bn>k M 
« ®W P lin e H*/«- u two lut" raid “ Inat two;* 

IP 39&, line 3I F M MuKiim.” inJeW Ji (Table L P Fig, 3)/ 

PP 399. li ne 2\ t for ■' Welckcr !,, “ Wetckar." 

M 402 r Una II, for* tttiipitaU" r r*id * perfjrftoto/' 
n lina 10,/** fcl 76" pmJ m W 

rF *rH, iiM i^ r n u ( F i owfir| ^ 0> 

lh *M f line ie,/nr C ^chanuoproflflpom " raid u ctulia|»pK»opki." 

Una 29, aforr ^ika]i; H ituerl H (No, G75)." 
n 1®. linn 33 f for u alreolat" read * ulToolsr. ' 1 

hl 40t:i P linn M t for w baailar aWesli n lengrtb rta# bi bumi-al^linr lenirrlL” 
M 497 r lEnt 2 d for * ba^i tinsel ' h rt&4 “ bounaBal.' 1 
m lints Sj for HJ Siernard " ™d H Bamnpti," 
ri i 11, line 10, for " tqu n rtad ,l ti 01* 

J, ill. line i% for “Trijner mi raid ^rtij ¥emnfLiff.' p 

n 411, nose %/er Ll Tikmbulni." ™4 « Jambnlii^^' 



EXPLANATORY NOTE* 


Tre Natural Orders and the Genera in this Catalogue 
are each numbered coiiNeGtUivdy throughout, the sequence 
followed being that ufthe" Genera PJautamm" by Beuiibatri 
and Hooker. The Speeks nre generally named in accordance 
with the i( Flora of Biitish India/ 5 so far as that work bus 
yet been published (to end of Genua 5U4, p< «>T)* 

Names of species or varieties printed in small capitals 
are believed to he endemte (i. e.,, found in Ceylou only, or 
peculiar to the Island). 

Names with an asterisk {*) prefixed are exotic species 
which have become more or less naturalized, usually as 
weed* in cultivated or waste land. Many are thoroughly 
established and very common ; others merely casual and 
rarely found. A dagger (t) prefixed to a name indicates a 
suspicion of exot ic origin or a doubt m to true nativity. 

Names enclosed in round brackets ( ) are exotic species 
which, being largely cuHivatid for use or ornament, are often 
found apparently wild, but are not really naturalised here. 

A query (?) prefixed to a name indicate*! doubt as to the 
occurrence of the plant in Ceylon ■ placed after a name it 
means doubt as to the correctness of the determination. 
Names endowed in square brackets [ ] arc species which 
have been recorded for Ceylon, but die occurrence of which 
is a matter of grave doubt or requires? verification. Most of 
them are ? in all probability, error*, but m they nre given in 
books of more or less authority, it is thought well to include 
them, thus clearly distinguished from the others. 

The additional names (aynouyais) in itaties are those of 
Thwaiters “ Bn itme ratio Plaatarnm Zeylapm 11 (1868-114) 
when different from the ones here adopted. The number* 
following the names refer tn the page* of tKesfcme book, to 
which this Catalogue forms a complete classified index. 

| a the case of u few species of which I have not seen 
Cevlou specimens - and for the most part not included in 
the il E mi me ratio”—I have quoted the name of the collector 
given by the author recording the species as Ceylonese, 
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thus {“ Walker"), Most of them, it will be seen, were 
collected by Col. or Mrs. Walker (in 1830-40), and rimuy, it 
seems, have not been again found, 

“ Q. I*.” refers to the distributed sets of dried specimens of 
Qylon Plant#. The numbers given here are the whole of 
(hose subsequent to the ones quoted In the u Eh time ratio,” 
wit id i terminated with C. 1 J - 38 60. A few of the curlier 
numbers however are occasionally quoted i n this Catalogue, 
when necessary to secure precision in nomenclature. 

Amp Species .—There area few MS. names here printed for 
the first time, It is my intention to publish descriptions of 
these supposed new species in the “ Journal of Botany” 
l London) without delay. 

Vernacular Names .—The letters “R." and u T.” after these 
signify Sinhalese and Tamil respectively. With regard to 
the former, it, is believed that a fair amount of accuracy has 
been attained, and that the spelling is in accordance with 
die rules fur transliteration prescribed by the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment. Iu the case of the Tamil names, however, it is to be 
Feared that but a small number of those in use in the North 
and East of the Colony have been obtained, and that these 
nfe rnjt.nl ways rightly determined or properly transliterated, 
lint it may be hoped that the publication of this list will serve 
as a basis for a more systematic and accurate collection. 

English names have beeu added to the few plants which 
have acquired them. 


PijrjUeniy*. February, !6 Sj- 


H. T. 



Corrections and Additions* 


Page 2, No, 15 ; Cyathocalyx ztyfanicH* h not endemic, and “hould 
not be printed in small capitals. 

13, Sine 8 from bottom ; add at end of line, 54, 

22 # lino 7 from bottom j insert before 410* Var m fi 

3S f line S from bottom; for “ Ciratuxarpu*" read C&atidcarpnm. 

44. lino ID ; after far. pubewicns add, Var* 155* 

S4 g tine 19; for “ U* read* and. 

line 4 from bottom ; after Rotkii insert, var. pubemfo* 
ih, line 15 from bottom ; for 11 Fori" read Pdi>. 

55, line from bottom; add at end of line, 197, 

ifr, T lino 13 from bottom ; for 11 AFpda- kcoupt' read 3fpda-hiugM * 

5b g lino 0 ; add it -end of Him* ] 9tk 

64, One 16; for “SiT rend 203, 

7D f Hue 15 from bottom; for ki Rjlt2m$Ut" road FtUa ndra jUzuuiti. 
ft 1, lino IS | for ,+ trilbo** read triloba, 

S2 f line 2; before 271 insert, G- btglfoUum. 

66, lino Id; add at end of 0ne h ‘2S4. 

05, line 13; for " fntcieulaid'* read/«rrieu^nfa, 

69* after One 27. insert 

794 bit, OctAB an**4 raavcLA, TAir. 305- 
104 t line 11 from bottom; for « P. infid am, StwLF* read P. glu- 
m&re, JVih. (This grasfl i* Pr«iba globr^ llren^a.) 

105, line 11; for * k SQ&O* road EBDO, 


Add to lodes in its proper place *— 
Ptllundra * * G35* 




DICOTYLEDONS, 


FOLTFETALiE T H ALA1JI FLOHiE. 

1. Rammoulaceee, 

L Clematis bin Elite i folia,. Wall. 1. 
ra-w?l y 

C. Gowmna, Raxh* 1. 

2. Karayolia steyhmca, Z){7* h 

3. Anemone rivutaris, I. 

4. Thaiictruin jnvnnieum, Z?/. 71 j/j/jPj&GcarpwflL I, 

5« EAXL ^CLLtra sauittifolics* ZBfc. 1, 

R< WftHicbiantis, W m § A, I* 

2. Dilleniaceae* 

6* Dclima s&rmeiitosa, Z_ 2, 

Korasa-wcif $* 

7. Tutracera Ire via, PahL 2 P 

El-komw-wtlt S. 

8. Acrotkema UKiFLOttUMj Wk t 2. & CLP. 3096, 

vnr. rotiLodatmn, Th w* 
yar, bulla tum T TArtf. (>p*) 2* 

Tar* rugatum, TAia jmj. (Bp.) CpP+ 3899, 3903. 

Tar, aylraScHtn, Thw* ($p*) 2. 4 C.P. 3SB2. 

Tar* (? hjbr.) membrtinaceura, Thw, mt> (jp.) 

C-F. »9T f 3m 

var. Wiklieri, 7Ww< (sp.) 3* 398. 

Tar h {? bybnJ append kulutirm, Thw. mt- (sp.) C.F. 3880* 
Tar. (Ptybr,) dentatom, wij. (sp.) C.F. 388 h 

A. INTERMEDIUM, 7*Aip* 3* 

A lanceolate M. 3* 

A Garonfui* TAw. 3. 

A. T 11 waite.su, Mtu f $f Th* 3. & C.F- 396$. 

A* DISSECT CM, Thw, 3. 

A- LTRATTalj Thw, 3* 

9. SctlUMACaEETA AKGtJ&TITOtlA, HL J\ $ FA. 4. 
S.ALMVOLIA, Uk,fu # TL 4i 

vax. scabrs, Thw m 
Tar, dun tat a, Wight* 

Tar. inbglabn* Z’Air. 
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S, cjjTAffz^roLi*, t'aM' 4 
KfAtriietird, B, 

10 , WoRiru 1BIQCSTB4, Rottb, 4. 
Dit/apara, $. 

11* Di]ionic* imlitn, L. D. sptcieta. 5, 
Ilonttopttra, fVam-para, S. 

D. BETCs a, Thmb. 5. 

Goriaparu, S, Pasu, Punali, T- 


12, 


13. 


3- Magnolia cese. 

ilictelia niJagiriea, Ztnk. 5. 
ft al-tapu, tFal-l unite, S, 

VBT, gtaneii, m S ht (sp.) (Includes vu, ovaUfelia.) 
Tut. Walkeri, Sft'pA/ ( B p.) 

(IT. ChjitHpacii, L) 3. 

S. T. CAbb™*. 

iJidsum Wight) on a, Am. 5. 


4. Anonacete. 

14. Uvahia irfiEBOCARi'A, Hk.f. if 771. 6. 

U. mticrophylia, Roib, 6. 

U. temcejirpifolia, Hk.f. $ Tk. 6. 
u * uacbopoda, Hk. f, Th. 6. 

U. Ntiruns, Walt. 6. 

U. zoylnuita, L. 6. 
i\ilu-kan, S. 

15. CiATnocALTX 7.T.YIUX1CVS, Champ. 9. 

Kfkata, Fpetta, JJ. 

16 . Artabotrjs odomtissimus,/?, 1 ?^. 9 . 

A. zeylaHicus, Hk.f, $ Th. 9. 

Ptiikii-tPcl, S, 

1". IT KONA ELEGASS, Title. 

U. ZE TLA NICA, Hk.f. if Th. <J. 

18. PolyaltliEfl l*>ngiiblia, Redd. GmUtria. 10. 

I. cofFsEqJdea* BediL Gua Merit 1 * 10+ 

Medundtaij T_ 
r. acchjnata, Tktt. 399. 

P, Kotinti, Hk.f. $ Th. 10. 

Uiarint&it T. 

P- sabcroisa. Redd. to. 

* Kfdaii f 

P- Moosu, Thm. 9 , 

P- ^“Slciroux, B,M. c p 391 , 
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19. Acttiagorca luzonc-usis, Cray, A. seylanica. 10. C.P. 

3893. 

gO, GonimhalJimii* TWaitcsIip Si,/. $ Th. 7. 

Kaluifra, & 

G. Gari>»£SI p Hi./- $ Tk. 7. 

G. Hookrju , Thv. 6. 

G. WitKttMt Hi. fi. $ Th, 8. 

Kapnrn, 5 , 

G. Thomsoki, Thv, 7. 

G, beticulaths, Thw, 7. 

G. SALiClSL's, Sk.fi If Th. 7. 

21. Mitpepbora Heynefiaa, Thw. B. 

22. Xtxopia parvtfloha, Hk.f. $ Th. 9. 

Welawtt, S, 

X. jtigricaxs, Hk.f. Sf Th. 9. 

X. CHAMPiojni, Si- /■ # Th. 9. 

Datkftiyd, S, 

23. indicit, fittch. M, montana. 10. 

M. jtETtAXiCAp Garda. 11, 

24. Alphonses lutca, Hh. f Tk. 399. 

A. zeyUnico Ilk. f. JV Tk. 11. 

A. SCLKHOCARFA, ThlC. 11. 

25. Qrophea jseylu^ica, Hk.f Th. S. 

26. Bocagea Tii Waite sn, Hk.f. $ TL Saytraa. 6. 

B. cofiacea, ffk.fi & Th . Orophea . 8. 

Kett ii. Sp 

B. OBL 1 QUA, Ilk.fi Sf Th. Qrophca. 3, 

5. Menisperinacece, 

27. Tinosponk uifliliibttriea T Miert, 

var. tomcntofia, Miert (sp.) 12 + 

Bu-Mndvi IVtii-kindCp S. 

| T + crisp a, Mitti* 

Titlq-kinda Sp 

T. corilifolia, Miers. 12* 

Rpsa-kindn t S. ^ 

£8. Auamirtu pankaJftK Cuhbr. A* Core ulus* \J. 

£9. CoBeiinuiu fen&tratuni, Colei** 12. 

Wem^wfly S. 

30. Tiliacorii raccmoa^p Cokbr, T. neuminafa, 12, 
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31. Limcia cnepldeta, Hk.f. $ Tk. IS, 

AiVi-wW, S. 

32. Cocealna macrocnrpUH, fV. ty A. 13 , 

33. Stephan is lieruiuniifolia, JValp, 13. 

Lvnu - kttiya - ieer , S. 

34. Cisaanipeloi Parc ire, JC. 13. 

Diya-mitia, S. 

var, Enbpeltata, Thv. 339. 

35 . Cjdea Biirmaijn^ 3tiers. ] 3 . 

K?M-ptUan, Ktti-pittun, S. 

[U peltate, //*./ ^ yy dl ] 13 _ 

36 . Pacliygene ovate, JUiert. 13 , 

6. Berberldese. 

37. Berberis aristatu, DC. 13. 


7* Nympbeeace®. 

3& Nymplirea Lotus, L. 14 , 

*ar. pubeecfliiii, IJk.f. Th 
O lu, S. 

N * •‘aU*ta r mild. 14 . 

Mattel, S. 

39 . Ndambinra spec iosuni, mild. 14 . 
JVWsm, S. Tamara i, T, 


40. 


41. 


S. Crucifer®. 

Nasturtium inJidm, DC. 3j)fl 

*N; offleinnle, L. Kakkxtu-putd, S. Water ~crets 
Cardomine sfri c , lnft( 399 

C. Bubumbdkta, //*. 0. /„> JWo . H 

Bfftsiltft juncea, A*,/ ^ Th% 3Sy 

Aba, 8 . 


9^ Capparideea. 

Cl&Omc [notboplijll^ 

C. ten elk, L* f 
C, sisperei^ Akc/i. j 4 t 
[C. Buraiiinnij 7 j fc ^ j ] 

0. Tiscoga, Z r Potonma ritcosa. M r 
WvLaba r S h 

43, Gjfejuulropais pentapLjUn, DC. 14 
Wetd f S, 

«. 13 . 
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4 5. CratffTB Roxburgh ii, if* /?r. 14 

Lttnu-marana, S. 7?arala t T, 

46. Cadnbii trifoliate JF. £ X J5. 

C, indieft, L.am. Lo. 

47- Capparij leylanica. L. C. Bretrupma, IS. 

[C. Hct n^ana* fValLj 
C. divaricate Lam , rtykiti. 15* 

C. MootiU, 16, 

C, Roxburgh^ DC. 15* 

C* grandi*, L^f. 16* 

C. pedunculo&e Halt* 16. 

<X sept Aria* X* )6> 

vur. ketusella, 77iu, (&p>) 16. 

CL doribundip 399* 

CL horrida, L. /I 15. 

C. teaera, fjuh, t var. iirrLA.viCAj Uk. f. $ Tit , C /e/ra*~ 
pr£ia, 15, 

10. Violacese. 

48. Viola PatriiiLi t DC. 20, 

Y. diMane JFfi//. F* IFi^A^iflU iff, ?ftr r ^fa£ra* 20. 

V. serpens* Waff* K JftghH&na 5 var. 20. 

49. loaidiuu saSriitJcosuin, Gzn^ 20. 

I. EAMomssmcntf, TA»* 2L 

£0* Aliodcie zejiimico a The. 21. 

A. JJHO0KA, Trim. IW+ C- P. 4006, 

A. tibgatAj, ZH* X 4 FA 5c^pAc/fflwrfrff. 21, 

11. Bixine®. 

(Cochlo^pertmitn Gotavpiuiu > DC*} Kmi-hiri^a w E!a- 

imkzll, i$. 

(Rbcn OmUuuiij Z^) 16. Eaha t S. Annaito* 

51. Scolopia crcnate dos, A\ chineniti, 400* 
vor. acuminate Clef* (ap*} 400. 

VM. enmipeg* CioSy (bp.) 400, 

Kafii^ktiritndUv EatnAenda S. 

52* IjkTTnrtos permed pnr^Oi^ccoiDce Gartfn> 19, 

53, (Fkftjur iiii kermis, RoxL) Loei-lovu 
F. Kamoirichij L'lltrii. F r &apida* 17. 

Vg tiTtzia, S. 

(var, Cutapliru.cte Boxh (sp,)) $, 
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54* 


55. 


56. 


57. 


5B* 


59. 


60 . 


6L 


62. 


63. 

64* 

65* 


F* sepiarin, Ecrb\ 17. 

Apebia Gabbseki, CVm. 400. 

J£fi-nmbi21a f $. 

Tbichadema ZBiuiprAj Tftu?. 19. 

TTi/d-grui, Tofts/* S. 

HTD?fOCABP ts VES KN ATA, Gd trln. II. tilf &r wM, 18 . 

J/aAtihi, S* 

H. as pin a. Wight 19. 

13. octahdill* Thin* 19. 

12. Pittosporacefe. 

FittObporutn tetri^pemniin, W. £■ A. 68. 

P- Bitghiren^ IV. & A. f C.F, 3994. 

F. ze¥LA?iICCm* Wight 68* 

Kftiyv, 8. 

13. Polygalaceee* 

Ftifygala rm 21 at ii. Ham, 22. 

F. jav&na, DC t 22, 

P a leptfllea p />£*„ 22, 

P. GLAtJCOLDER L . P. yang. b„ & a. 400, 

vjk r. Mrs utui a, Th w. P m € lougatn f vetr. Airs h in la. 22 m 
[F. ekngitOi, -AVciVr.J 

P. chiuUriels, L. P. arreitzisy vzvr* e 400. 

P. rofiimariflifoliftj $ A, $*. rQ*m. t var. pnhertila. 22 . 
P. aibIrka, I. t v ar . maerolopboi, flutok. P ghm&Taia^ 

p tekphioiik-s, Hi lid. 

S ALOJiOs i a ciLr at a, O C, S.'.cordate. 22. 
is, oblongifolia, DC. 22. 

Xaathopbjlluiu ftaTgacens, 8axis. X. trireni, 400. 

14. Caryophyiiacese. 

Cei-ostium iadieu m, IF. $ A, 24 , 

t C, tulgatu m, L, *ar. glomerotum, Th uill. (s p. > 
Stellari* DRtmsioiDEs, TViir, 24, 

* S. media, frith. 24. Chink wad. 

* Sagiim procunjbeiii, L. 

* Spergula ftrvensis, /,. Spurred 
Drymaria cordato, Wiltd. 25, 

Polygon Lesflingi*, B.$ Hh.f. Barpatoiia. 25 
PCujeupn coiymbwa, turn, 2a, 
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15- Fortulacacese- 

66. Fortuiaca okracea, L* 23. 

Gttida kola, S, Furshne. 

[F. Wigh liana, If all*] 

F» qu&driflda, L, 23. 

Jj£n-g$nda-kof&* Si 
P P toberosa, 401. 

U'Ttf-gefidai (J* 

I\ snUhilicosa* iVighi. 24. 

16 , TamariscineEB, 

67* Tans ads gallico* L* 401, Tamaritk. 

[T. ericDidEa, iforL] 

17 , siatineee, 

6&. Borgk Slab* 23+ 

Bp vertkilltf&* ^ did. 23* 


18. Hypericacese- 
63. Hypericum niytorense, Begat, 4® 
H- japonicum, Thunb * 49. 

■ IL huinifuslim, L, 


70. 


71 . 


19, Guttiferse. 

Gareinln. Carabogta, Drs r. 43. 

Goraka * S - R° ruk * 13 “I** 
w . Papilla* Wight (epO 
G. eCIJINOCABva, TAifi. 49 . 


Madol, S. 

Gi Morelia, Dist. 49. 

Gokaf w* Xan&gorai<b ®* Oambcgf, 

G. trbfsopbtlia* 49 * 400 + 

Kokufiya, S. 

vht. acuminata, FL 7 W, {^p.) 

G. Bpicnt*. Uk. /. Xtmthochi/mm oeaUfohu*. 
EIa~gokafn 9 S. Kokatai t T. 
var. &cutifo-H&t F. AmL 

CilopbyUu^.peetabUe, Wiltd. C.Mcom*. 52. 

Domlia-ftinQ, !"• 


49 . 


C. Burroanni, flight, <52. _ 

Guru-kina, S. Chirit-punnai, T. 
C. InopUvliuie, £■ 51 ■ 

Domba, S. T. 
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C. toficnJQsnmp Wight, 51 + 

JTfrta, S- 

var. el&fcum, Btdd*, (ap.) (C* angusl [folium, B&cLT) 

Tom&u-kata, T, 

C. BBACtKAtUil # Thw* 51, 

[Palu-MnOt S. 

C. taAP££iFOLiCM # TA m- 51. 

C* Thwaitesu, JY. % Tri . 407. 

C. CORDATQ-ebLONQUM* T^w. 407, 

C + CUXEIFOLlOKj. Thw* 51* 

C- WaaKeei, 51, 

AiWfij S- 

1Z Kaye a stylosa* TAw * 50. 

kS-'iJuju8. 

73 * Moans ferrea, /« 50 - 

iVdf, 5. iVfljJffj T, /ron-tcflprf, 
vor. eclerophjlkj Thw. (sp r ) 407, 
var. pnLehcUa, FI. $ Tri. (sp 4 ) 407. 

M* TmvAm&u, Ptf. $■ TrL 407. 

Diya-iidi S- 

20. Ternstroemlaeese, 


74. TeroBtra-mbjnponica p Thunb, Clcycra gymnantAera, 40. 
T, EKARGINATA, CAfl/j. Cltyer*. 40, 

75, Adisasdra lasiofktala, Chois . Sar & ianiAertt * 41, 

76 - Eur)a japomea, TfliinJL 41 . 

t?eya*d?itip & WiM Tea* 

van ctineaBiH, ft. Br* (sp.) var r parrifi&ra. 41. 

w. zetlanica, Wighl (sp.) yur, chinenrii* 41. 

E. acuminata, DC. E*japomca t vnr, acuminata. 4L 
77, Goedokia zeti^astioa, Wight * 40. 

G- ELLMTICA, Garrfn, 

G, SPECtOSA, TA H7. 40. 


21 . Dipterooarpaceee. 

78. DirrEROCAitFcrs m&pmoa, Thw. rod odea D. o&lmgi- 

f&Uus* 33. 

Bukhara § S. 

B. zeylaxiccs, Thw. 33, 

Jlora , S. 

D. fliAspiTLOaus* Tkw* 34, 

Burana. £, 
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80 . 


81. 


S2. 


83. 


84 . 


D. SCABltlDU*, ThlB, 34, 

D. issinsi#, Thw . 34. 

SmtAHiA scabeilsccla, Trim. Valeria (Stemwo- 
pnrut.) 404. 

S. 1 DiHTica*, Trim. Valeria (Siemwoporu*.) 404. 
Yiticft RoibuigbUsi, lit, {V, ehiuwsie, £.) 404, 37. 

Jfmddra^ S* 

V, Aril sis s Thw. 404. 

V. OBbCCHAt Trim. ms. 

Tnmpaiai, T. 

\ r . ? cut*)E>ifolja, Thw, 4Q4 p 
Shoicea oel^soifolia, Thw. 36. 

S- Drfisn. Thw, ms. C.P. 4010. 

S. LH 60 PUlTLLA t Thw. 402. 

2. 9 T 1 PCTi.Attlfl T Thw. 36 + 

Tar. minor, Thu. ««, C.P. mi Ipari) &. 4024. 

5. it et icc lata, Tine, fin Ft. Frit, Itid.) C.P. 3884. 
S. BftsTIFKTtOL*HI5, Thw. nit, C.P. 400B, 
lloi'EA discolor, 7'Air. 36. 

H. JCTCO'DAp Thw. 403. 
van modesty A. DC. 

DOOXA ZITLAXIGAj T/iW. 34. 

Xhiup S- 

B. neevosa, Thw. 35. 

D. AFnNiSp Thw, 3l 5. 
p, TfLAP E ET FOLIA* TAtT. 35- 
y<iAd-/jai« t S. 

D* CONGEatifloha, 35* 

S. 

D. Oslo so Thw. ms- C.F* 3936. 

D, Gakpszri, 2'An?* 33. 

D. CORDI FOLIA* Thw. 3£- 

£v . v 

D, VACBCPIITLI,*. Thw. 402 & C.P- 389’ Cp^)* 
Hondn-htraMya, S. 


D. OTALIFOL 1 A, Thw, 402. 

D. vshblosa, Thw. 402. _ 

YiTETiiA ACC ill SATA, Hayne, v. indiea, 37. 


Hat, S. Pinai, T- , 

V. (StmosOPOHOS) bbilabBWj '5 *t 


4031 

Y. (6.) Gakdkebj, Thw. *03- 
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V. (S ) jTJCPSDi. Thw. fin FI. Brit. Ind.) V. aeumi- 
naia. 403. 

V* (S.) AFFCXIilj TAw* 403. 

V. (S.) LAKCKOLATA, Tkw, 403. 

V. (S,) CAtfALICCLATA* TAw* 403. 

Y< (S.) FETIQLAtllSj Thw. 403. 

Y. (S*) higida* Thw. 403. 

V. (S.) OBLONGirQOA, Th Iff. 403. 

V. (S.) 1BTICVUTi f .TViLf. 403. 

Y* (S.) KIT1DA, Thip* 403. 

rar. Uneifolin, Dyer* V, tatjcifolia. 404* 

V, (S>. 7] NEEroSAp TAt<?. mi* C,F* 3885* 

V, (Su>Mnowu f TAir. 403* 

85. MoaOPORAUPSA CDRDEfOLI a. 77* tc. 30. Fdtena* 404* 
M. ELtG AM9-, 77* it. 39. FdJrrid* 404. 

21 bis, Anclsttocladefie, 

SS* Asci&tkoclapus YahliIp Am* I S3. 

Gdna-wzlj 

22- MalYe.ee©, 

■ MnlvaaLrom cfirpinifot[ijm 3 A, Gr. 444* 

S7. Skla humiJta, JFTWrf, 28. 

J7fuj'7d p S. 

S. mj&orensiiPj JFl A. 28* 

S. EpindFiK X. & 29* 

S. carpmi folia, X. £. acute* 27. 

S rhombifolin, X. £. re/iUd. 29- 

AV/cAnji^ A PFi?a t S. 

var. rbomboidea. rAomAi/aiwr* 29* 

S* cordirjila f X. 28. 

f Wissaduh gejktnca* 7F. penplocifalia. 27* 

Kiri-ktiju t 'S. 

(W, L^chenaEiltiAim, Mast.) A^uiilon t 40L 
88. f A button pol jlirtsirum! IF. lJ A. 27. 

A* Odifiticuin* I) m Don. £7* 

S* 

A. in\C L-j li m« G, Don* 27. 

Ftnlu-iutti, T, 

A. EraTooifl.DB # W r % A * 27* 

A* LDutiemu, £7. Don^ .4. fomcntasum* 27, 

At crupniDj G, Don, 401, 
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&9. Emm lobatn, L 25, 

Paft6-fpala t S. 

0* ttinunifl^ Z. 25, 

Jlin-tptfte . S + 

90, Favonia gkchotnifoli^ A Rich. 

P. lejlanica, O ip, 8J* 

P.odorasa m fVilhi* 2& 

9 L jTOWTTtti AlftlUSTIFOLT^ TA«, 30 + 

93. DlCELLOSTfLES AXILLARIS, Bcfltk 401- 

93 + Hibiseat s<* rBt tenZ* 26, 

Rin-ttApiritia, S. 

H, furesius, Roxb. 2ft, 

Ndpiriita, S, 

H« micranthtiSp Z. 

Pir-amalii T* 

H. Soitudn, J7J?*#- M" 1 * 21 ' 

H, coll in us. ff‘erioearput. 26. 

T. 

H- lujiarufoliofl* fFittd* 401, 

(L pandurfflfbrmfls Bi&rm+ 20. 

FL TitifoUna* i* 26, 

H, cftimabiniia, Z. 401« 

(H- Safrdurtfla* Z.) Rozcllt, 

H flcnineua, L, Ahchnoschns^ 27. 

H, augulosua. Mast, Abe tmosekui* 26. 

Sap u-hinis* a* S# 

Tar. grandiflQrus K ^A (4L 
Tar* purpureUH^ jTAst. 

fl. AWmoschua, L. rfewfAw m^eAaftf-. 
tH. eaflulenlua, £.) *WaW, T. 

H. ttllaceus, L. ParUium. 26. 


27- 


J3i&ijetf*, 26 + 




BtK-patiA* S. 

94* ThHpttiaXftmpBj 61 

T. populneiu CofT* 27, 

S«rijf«, S. JV (*«*«> T - r “' , P '”*■ 

CAdauanU digital /-I ^ 

*■ ’ 

*• «- - 

97 . CullL'uia excel bb, Wight. 2 S, „ . 

^ 46 , ilon/i, T. mdlhm 


n 


98, 


99. 

100 , 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 


104. 

103 . 

106. 




107 , 


S3. Sterculiaeeee, 

Stcrculia fiotija, L. 29, 

Tefombu, 8, Kaditeni, Phi an, T. 

S. nrena + Rax&* 29* 

Kamii, T, 

S, guttata, RvxL 29, 

S, Batanghivs, L, 29, 

Mitd r S. 

S. colorata, RaxL Firmiana. 29. 

S h Tei^t vit esii; Mast. Fterygatfi a lata 29, 

Heritiem littoralis, DryetruL 28 . 

Ettmai 8, 

EeKcierea Iaora h L, 28, 

lAniya, S. Fi tthim-jmri, T. 
Ptcrospi'fimim subcrifolium, Kam, 30, 
Vtlanga, 8. TodtU, Vi»„aku t T. 
SlftocTiia fordiorifolia, L, 30, 

Wultlieria irnlica, L, 30 , 

• Gu.ijijnia lomwioin, Kunth. 29. 
PaUi-porvUi, T. 


24. Tiliacesg. 

PiTTBAMnn TERnccosi, Tftv, 29 . 

BeriTa A mm on ilia, Hath, 32, 

G re w ir'cqI Liirmuris, $m* ZL 
KwkU-thtti.'tittai J T, 

# Q* orIi xitjili# p L_ 

Th nvaifaij T. 

G. popnlifo]^ Vahl 

c’^!\f’** 1 - G - '“'wHf'li*. 402. 

G. til ids folia, Vq!,L 32. 

Damtmya, S. Chadaehi, T, 

(G. aiijittcrt, 

G. bmctenta, Hath. 

G. bii-locarpa, Tktt. 3], 

G bStiuta, Vahl, 31 . 

C? fr ‘ ,M V M GMicUrifoli*. 31 

V* Microns, L. 3 ^ ^ 

A>%o, 3. 

Tiiu in ft tin loflsentoia, Boj, T.piU,^ Taj , ^ ^ 
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T* pilosa* Both. T\ pUasa, Tar. p. 31. 

T, rhomboid Ettj Jaog. ^ an^uls^a* 31. 

£pafo » S* 

T. coksficija Trim, jh j. 

T. neglect*, W\ 4 A . T. pilot*1 a* 401, 

103, Carch&nis capsuluriSp £. 31, 

C. olitoriuE, A* 31. 

C, timejefuling, fK *4* 31* 

C + fiisci^aliiris, /Mm. 401. 

C» L. 401* 

C» bcu 1! an g uIttl, i 0 pi « 3 i - 
109* Elscrocnrpua EcrroEus f E* 32, 

tit. cuueatn^ Plight* (sp-J 
Weratut K, Wild Pto 3 ** 

[E. TobndtiH, JToarip] 

E. aroteauij TAw. 32 4 0*Pi 3906. 

E. OBUVATt Sp 32. 

EL aioarrAXittt 7ft w. 32* 

£. etiBTXLLOSTi^ jJrti. 33* 

tfal-mraAl, S. 

E, tfiTLANiCCflj Am. Mon&cera IfalktrL 33. 

E t g las du life ei, Matt* Mon&ctra, 33. 

25* LiEaceee* 

HO. Linmd rnywreuae, Jltyne. 25, 

m. Hogocia Mystax* L* 25* 

}faha- or Bu*ffffiya t S* Mortkiri+kuma, T* 

H. FFEKUOIS-KAji JF* -4. 25. 

112, ErythiOKjlutti monogynurap Rmb* Sethia indica* 53 
Ttoatartf *■< T. 

E. hnee^Utum P //A*/. Sethia* 54. 

E, Ti'HDCM r Moon « Sethi# aeum iHflfa* 54. 
Bafa-MriHa* S. SinMriaiiHiRicItAiV T* 

Taf* miuof. C. F. 401 L 

E* OBT o BIFOLI as, i/A. /* £in. 

26* MalpigMacese* 

113, Eiptnge Madablot*, Gtiirtn, 53. 

l^uwak-gi'ditf ®^ 

FL parvi£lura T JF. ijr 53. 

27* Zj gopby 11 a cete. 

114 . Tiibulos lerrsatrU, £■ 

Sembu-Jterinchi ¥ $» £ T. 
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28. Geraniftcees* 

115. Gwamrun nep ilcnaep Sweet, 64. 

116* Oxnlrt eoraicuUti, L+ 

Htn-£m$ul-emb(iipfl t S. 

# O. purpurata, Jae$* 

11T< Biophjtuna senaitivyrn, DC. Qxalii. 409* 

Tar, nerri folia, Edgt^ $ Ifk.f. 
Ga*-nidLkumha* 8« 

B„ RoEnwardtii, Watp* 

B. JfE&ux* , 4 ™, Ojtaiis teusitim, tat, 4Q9, 
B. peoli F E R L'at f Am. 0. sensitha f v&r. y. 409. 
? B. int^rnia.liimi* IVight. 

(Averrhoa Biiimbi, L.) flitm, S. BUmbing. 
(A. Cara[ubo]a, i.) KdmtiTanga^ S. 

US. Imp alum* soaulie, Arn* 6S* 

1* oppositi folia, L„ L rosTmarutifotia. 65 + 

I. cuspMala, IF, £ A, 65, 

Tar. bipanita. Am. |sp.) 

I. Bali am i no, L. 65 . 

L okakdu LIFE 111 , Am. 66. 

1. machophtlla, Garda. 66. 

L bepbks, Moon, 66. 

Gttl-deniata t S. 

L leptopod*. Am. 65. 

I. TttTOOATA, Thv>. 66. 

1, flnocida, Arm. 65. 

Kudoiu-mnt, S, 

I. Heuilowiann, Am. 65. 

I. Jakthisa, Th w . 69, 

I. auEcoRDATA, Ant, 67. 

I. Hoqkekusa, Arn. 66. 

T, leucantda, Thus. 67 , 

L liseabis. Am. 67 . 

I. APPESDICDLATA, Arn. 67. 

I. elqkgata, Am, 67. 

L coasiGEnA, Am. 67. 

I. AHJfOTTii. TAw. 67, 

I. Walked. Hook. 66. 

119. Uydroceni tii flora, ty. £ a, 6 g 
Diga-Udalti, S. 
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409- 


409. 


29. RtttaceEe- 

I20 + Enodifr TtoxborgliiflJSi* IfenM. triphyltti* 

Luna-anhendfi, S* 

]2L Zatithoxjlum ieuaaperraiiinf ^ A 6 ^* 

(Z + Eheisa, 00*) 6^* 

“Jl frao p S. 

122, Toddmlim ftculea-sfth 69* 

Aurfu-iniriji S, 

123- AcronycUa Imrifoltt, Bt. A. ptdunextata. 
Ank^nda, S, 

124 Glyttwniiti pentapfeylU, Corr. Includes G. flfiflrea. 
TBf. lougiFodfli OUt* 

Dedaii-puna, R. AWffl-f)a™^ T - 

&■ BlLOCULAUlBp T&W. 45. 

1 25. Micromdum ptsbwSfflW* 46* 

tFal-kartipinchOy 6. 

126 Murraya cXfttlcn, X- 45. 

S- 

(vjir. buiibltaj ^ M 0 
Tar. pBoiculttt*j FAw* 

M. Glexiki, FA»*. 406* 

JI- Ko^n-igiip 406. 

AVe/j^Ao* S, Kurrivuppuy T. Cutry-Uaf. 

127. Claus&an iudiea, Off*. 406. 

3Ut}on*k*rapiftchfi f S. T. 

C. WiLtdenoTik JK £ -4« 47* ^ 

Tar. pube&ceos, jfAifr 407« 

126. tJm ouia tilata, l¥* % A- 45. 

Tumpai-Aurundu, S* 

129. Lnvunga elflutbaran^TB* /?a^r 46j 40G. 

150. FikMlgnjA mroophjlla* JPijAt. 47. 
fFfUangirfya p S. 

E ahmata, 0/ip. 406. 

131 + AittJanda monopfaflla, 0^- 44. 

A. racecneaQp IE ^ ^ 405. 

A, zt'-T Ian leu. 0^® 405. 

Yakindwn, S- Arf-*ifrirttifiS T* 

\n r. rosumHfelifl* 0^>. 

A, Oth. 405. 

6. Kurumd*, T, 


45, 
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13I + Fefflnia elophantum, Com 49, 

Diwutf S + Mdladi-kumndu, T* Wood Apple, 
(iEglo Marcmdos, Cam) BtH t S* Vila, lVm 7 l\ Baei, 

30. SimertiMce® B 

133, Ait an ins mfikbarica, L>C, 39* 

Kamhalu, IVnUMn, B, 

134. Saminkra i adieu, Guerin. 70, 

bamadar^ 8. 

* Brucea su cnatrnna ^ 69. 

31. Ochnaeeae . 

135* Oclism ^qtiarroaa + L+ Includes O, rufctttTiM, 70. 

MaUk4ra % S, 

Ynr + ton lata* Thw. 409* 

0, Wightkaa, Wall. Includes 0. MceniL 70, 

136* Goal pU in au gusli folia, Vchl, 71* 

B6-kvra f S, 

32. Burseracese* 

(Boswell in serraU, R&ib.) C P F. 3S79, 

137. B*U*moilendrum caudmum, March. Frotium . 78* 

Kill cat, T- 
3i, Bcrrji + tt\ $ A. I 
Mul-hilivaij T. 

133 a Cinariuh brd^xeph, Bcdd, SeutinantJu. 7$. 
^taha~bnlu~m^ra f Sb 
C. SETLAKiCl-Sf, BL 79. 

Kfkums i S. 

139. Ffclkmm decipietia^ Thw, 40S. 

Fthimbijfa 3 S* 

33. Meliaoe^, 

L40, McxiiOtfl a p € sit r,A, Wight, 59, 

Bin'kohombu, S, 

14 J, Azadintdiin indlei, A Jua 9 59* 

K^ln7mfm i S. Vempu T T. 

14J. (Muliii A^itnratib^ L) Bend tree. Indian hi lac. 

!M. d Libia, Cap* Id i coinjporiAi. £9. 

S. Jlafai-Eif^Be, .FWiVf, T. 

H3. Cijadessji fruttcosa,M. MaiUa Mothii. 60, 

8. 

144 D^jlumbiDMtwiJ'ernm, if*./; A awerMOfy,*. go. 
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H5- (Ael&ict odoTcitn,, Lour.) 

A* APiGCAHFA t IlifirtK Mllnftf, 60. 

A* Roxburgh Sana, Jh'g. MUnra, GO* 

146* Ansoora Roiiiitika, W* $ A * 60, 

Ilitrgul, S- 

147* PsEUDOtARAri Cittuftcnnij IhmsL Amoon I* 409. 

148. WAT.SCBa GaRIHEAi, FAitr, 61. 

W, PiKdJia, R&xb. 61. 

Kiri-kfa* S. Jfrfrwnift Anin*- 

AciOT/Hf,, T. 

149. Carzkpu inoluceensia, Lam. XgloeatpkM Qran&tvm* 01 T 
(Soy m iJft ffebrifuga, -4. Jm**) 

150* Cblcferaaila taWlariaj A* Jvss* Gi- 

ffuhm-hik t S< Afifaif Ai/ foift i t 1. 

151. CMprftacflou Kifrlatettln* DC. 61- 

Buraia, S. Afulimi, T. Satinmad- 

34* dxallletiace®. 

152. Chftlllctui gdoni&MeSp flk.J. Aloucurra, j 9h 

Bui it * nab u{ft t S* 

35* Olacine©, 

153. Ximenk amcricano, ITHhL C P* 2335 + 

154. CUax sciuideus /fojA. 42. 

O* Wight iauu, tV&II. 42, 

O* ZETtAHIC!A+ £. 42* 

J/fWtr, S. 

155. StromWhi Gafdn. S.javrtnica. 42* 

156. C&uajem Ehecd^ Gmti. 251* 

157* OpiBn wnciitiiceaj Roxb* 41. 

15S. laisantbiOT apical Tkw* 405. 

CTruhanUt ft. 

159. GomphaEiilra asilkris, WvlL Phtra. 44. 

G. polymorphs, 07 gkL JVa/rd cormete. 14. 

I6Q. ArgOTTItS Gaieps rvKIAS&i Mirrs. 42. 

1GL Mappiu »vjila f J/iVr.-: 4 3* 

Tar. Chaaipir'nsuiLLh Mtrr** (&p«) 

On a tinpti Httf 8, 

162, Pyretiacanihu voluLilis* Hook. -90- 
36. Hicinese* 

163, Iks Walker!, Wight b Gardu. 134* 

I* dimtlculaln, A'atL L3X 

c 


I* Wightiaaa, Wall. 183. 
Andurt-wcnna, S. 


164. 


73. 


165. 

166. 


167, 


169. 


169. 


170. 


171 


174. 


176. 


176L 


37, Celasfcrace®. 

Emm-nua refqlittcs, Wight. 73. 

E. Tnwirriwn, Zflitj. E. dichoiomvt. 

E. Walk*®, Wight. 73. 

1 E. dichotomnH, Hcyne. 

G-lyptgpctalum seylaniciun, Thu. 73. 

Hichothoits Wjuuoauf^ Wight. 71. 
il. rnmiflora, Wight, 72, 

Kofcoona seyinnicB, Ttna. $2. 

Wdna-potu, KoAun-pottt , $. 

Pie area tylia WSghtii, Thu. 71. 

IHgari, S. 

Cclastra? panicnJnta, Willd. 72, 

Buhitdtif S, 

GTH.V03POHIA FRUTJCOSA, Bk.f, 409. 

G, emargbatn., Hath. 409, 

Kirk him zETLAmcA, Am, 72. . 

1 ‘elag, Hurukandu, Et-hcraliya, S. 

Elffiodciidrma glinenm., Pert, 73. 
vnr. aostisfUB, Tkw. 

* (wUh SerTatC XaruUu- 

HZ, HIppMrtttea GMusifoUiip liozb* 52+ 

D iya- kirmdi-^w 3, 

II t^^Tv ’i l !I i ‘ jhL S<ttacia 407. 

II. ludica. Willd. 52, 

Salada prboides, DC. 53. 

Ilin-himbutu-TrA, S. 

S. reticulata, Wight, 53. 

T"- dmndra, Law,. S. dmnthu. 53 
Jfimhulu-itrl, S, 

S. oblonga, Wall. 53. 


172. 


Konnai, T, 


74. 


38, Ktiamiiacesa. 

Vuntilugo maJeraapatans, Gacrtn. 

Vaimhadam^ T. 

Ziirplms Jnjtiba, Lam. 74 

s - t - 

ili^craminig^ g. ChuraL T. 


Zi xj]opjT»| mild. 74, 

Nctni-ilantkQij T. 

Z.Napeca, fiE 

Tar. lunula, Mom (sp.) (Z + Lmnaei, Laws* 7) 74 
Z* rugose Lav i. 73 k 

Mg hu-rra ™tj iyd f (7^™^ T. 

177. Bttawsus Auxottiasl's, Garthu 74. 
fi. Wightit, IK 4 A 74 

178. St'UMji i nJ]c^. 75. 

179* Sngerctia costatu, &,affinis* 410 {CF. 21771k 

ISO, ColubriiLa a«i alien, Brtm$tt 9 75. 

TrL/driya, S. 

1S1 ( O otiania microcarjm, /J C. 75. 

3Eh AmpelideEB* 

182. Vitia qiKAdTKDgalanEj WWi. Cbsus edulu m 62. 

V + GLtROCAAFA, fairs. CUtut. 64 
Y + LOJSCmPHYLLA r /^TETJ. CtttK*. 62. 

V- pallida, JF. # 4. ? ^laura. 62, 

V, ropiiLnlftp fJ r . A- -4, Cijjhj acuminate $ C rej*««j 
62 St aV. 3962. 

Y. adnata* Wail- Cis&ut, 62. 
fFal-dii/a-iabut S, 

Y. Llmucip EFa//* Cuswr an&ukiia* 62, 

T* 

Y* tomcntOflA, Heyne, 

V, Qriocdadifc, fV. $ A* V. indict*, 63. 

To-trfl* Rifa-b utat-wfli 8. 

V* Khccdiij W w $ A* Ctsstts trilobate. 62* 

Y* setopfi, Willi. Cw5hj. 63- 
Y. carnosnj l Vail. Cisstis* 63* 

IFa 1-rai-ditfti-labu, S. 

&ETK2 0LATA t LatfSr Ci**H*+ 63. 

Y. GaupneeIt Lams* Cissu$. 63* 

Y. Unctoliria, Wall, Indales Ciitvt m^aia. 63. 

Y. pejfatn, Vahl. Cissus. 63- 

Mcdiiffi-irri, S, 

183. L^ea aambucmfl,, fflitld* L. Stap lea , 64* 

Burulla? GvruUfh S. 

40- Sapmdacese. 

184» Cnjdios|Hirmnni H&liciH^bunij L * 54 

8 * 
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C. cnae?cen!, Wail 

185 . Uemk'jhjsn conescaof, The. 56 . 

vtir. trJahoenrpa, Thtc. (sp.) 56 , 

{DltleluHna Jiarafe, //A, /,) 

180 . Altophylus aorJadcG^ L, Schmidclia alhpftylta. 
vtir. accsunata, ttienu Sehmideiia. 55. 
viu, variant Went. Schmdctla. 408 . 
vii r. TinvAiTESii, Ultra. 

A, nispiuA. Schiphlitlia. 55. 

A. CoWie, Bl. SclmUMia. 55 . 

vn.r. villosa, Uiem, Schmidt ha. 55 . 

Kobbt, Si, 

187. Sehk-iduira irijuga, fFiltd. 58 . 

A'<f«.S. Pttctt ■ Kit id, T. Ceylon Oak. 

188. Glume a ZEstuaic a, Hk.f. 4 US. 

tar. tuiijuga, Thv. 408. 56. 
vur, fuaeu(n. Tine. 4Q3 J <;& 

189 . SapInJius luut-ifbitua, l aid. 55. 

Kafm-pnnla, S. 


190. 


I9L 


192 . 


i>. croargmfttfls, f uhL 55, 

Path,, a. Bumtiti, T. 

S- krecxos, Jlitrn. -Xcpkzlhim, 57, 

s '. -f !T An *^ llltrn ' Sc i >hflhim nnptitiM* 

i»- bdaLatna, Iltcrr,. Nepbtlium, 57. 

Kcphel i mi L 011 guns, Cam A. 58 . 

Bora, S. Mortfi. T, 

GA&Dsr&fti, The. 58. 

Pouii-tiA ex j in in, Iik.j\ 4QS. 

Cal-mora, H. (K* n fo sm coiratrv.) 

ETaTpultiu fflpnaloite, Both. //. Mata. 56. 
v>d-n)ibul, S. 


193. 

194, 


DoJonira vikom, /„. fj. Bucmanniaaa 
j.ta-KpfUa, S. Ural,, T. 

1 urpioiu jirjinifora, DC. T. Ktpaiensi,. 
^ta ktnUa, Katjkumfmld, S. 


59 . 

71 . 


55 . 


57. 


195. 


41. Sabiaop ifl . 


Mdwemii Wiglitii, Blanch. 
M. eitnplklfoJift, If hip, 59., 
fyhdda, S. 

M. Araottianm, m a hl. 5 p. 


M. }!llrigc„t. 


59 . 
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42 ^ Aimcardiaoem 

(Manglfom Indica, L .) Manfjrt. 

196. M. zetluuca, Hh.f: M. mdka. 75, 

Ant ha, fP"al-iUhiia f ^AAWk ^/«j *1* fFt/fl 

(AisncikTiliutii occidentals, X.) Kajuj S, Ca&hcw-nuL 

197. Buchanntsia migaietifolK Roxh* 78* 

193* (Mina Woodier, Roil*. 7H S 
m f S* Ofhi, T + 

199- SEtfECAEFPS FCIlESCfiSS, Thw* 77. 

*>- ThWMTERIIj //a./, C* P. 3SSG* 

8. Ji AllO IB iV T A % 37ili\ 77, 

S* OHOVATA* J/cnm* 77. 

8. Moosii* Thw. 77. 

S. cdtsiacfa, TAtp, 77. 

S. buhi'ELTAta, Thw * 75. 

J/tiAo-Aarfu/fa, S* 

Gabdskih, Thw. 76. 

S* 

^ WALKl’ni* //*. /* A obsuura (in part). 4LO. 

S» OBSCCK^ Th w, Includes S* i»6hnffi m fi*Jta t a- 76, -110. 

S + ACOTiNAtAp Thw. S. obicnffifoliti' j. 76, 410. 

S* xiGiiO-Tiiu&itr Thie* & r Bbtouffijbtiu* P+ 76 r 110. 

S> PAr.TTl folia, 2'A rr, 

*S. 

S* LJEvit; at A. TAir, fi?J Ft- BriK IndJ C + P, 394S. 

200* NoLhapcgin Oobbroofekna, XV. 44 L 

Bui*, S, 

201* OAMraOBFEliMA ZKTLAMCrSf, T/tW. 78* 

S* 

202- Speediaa ittftngifimi, EFtf/dL j^da amara. 73* 

JEmbyrelta, S. Ampalia^ T- Hog-FIitm* 

<Moringeee,) 

(Moffrga plerygospotma, 

Murungd] S- Muruykat, T. mrte-radM Tree. 


POLTPETALiE C AL YCI FLOP iEL 
46* Oojmaracess- 

£03, Hour-eft aantJiloiiJc5 T ?r. 4 X, 80. 

Ainwt/i •wri t SL 
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204. 


205. 


Conmmia nuraocorpus, L, go, 
Iiat]aUya t S. 

C. Chaufiohij, Thn, 80 . 
WeLr&dalitfa, $, 

Eld p.ij’Tnirs TiiwAjTesn, flk.f. 


4 JO. 


m. 

207. 

209 . 


44. LefftuniaosEB, 

Rotliia (rifoliata, Pen, 82 . 

Ifejlandia Ifltcbrosa, DC, 81, 

Grata! aria biflora, L. 81. Itmloda C.ghbota 
C. prostrata, ilwri, 81, 

C, ferruginen, Grah . SI. 

C. cvolmloidoB, Wight, 81. 

[C. bifaria, £.] 

C, mttlti flora, Benth. 81 . 

C, mbiginosa, mild, 0. trightiana. 81. 

C* mTBOirenai^j Rath* 92 * 

C, triqnetrn. Dais , 410 . 

C. nl biJa. Heytu, 82 , 

0. nani, Harm. IncbdoB C, nmbeUata. $o 

0, Jinifoliu, L.f. 82 . ’ 

C. C&ljam, Schrank. E 2 . 

C.retusn, L m SL 

Kaka-tintftiiiri-h iritja 7 
Tar, mariiimaj Trim, 

C« verrucosa £. SL 

dana-hlriya j 

?. S,!""' Ve *‘- ~ a™. (,[,) 

liana, S. &j« or Sunm Hemp. 

(C, fnba, Roxb.) P 

C. lunula fa, lieifne, 81. 

C. metlienginca, Lam. 82 , 

* C. iViUJeiiowiana, DC 441 

* C. incana, £. 82. ‘ W ’ 

C. striata, DC. 82 , 

var. Motifelii, Trim. 410 , 

C* labqmifolia, L. § 2 . 

ynkhtr\ija f E + 

C. qoinqoefolia, L . 82 . 

* Trifolium repene, L, 82. 

* T. minus, Sm, 

209 , I’arochetua eonununU, H am , gf. 


410. 


il. 


210, Indigofera echinali, IFtiltL AeanthtmoM, 83, 

L linifolia, Rets* 83* 

I. enne&pliyH& t Z- 83. 

L aspalfttboid&s# Vahh S3* 

CAivGn&T-vembiij T. 

I. pe&kpbj-llii, L- 411. 

L tenuiMia, MotiL S3* 

L rigcosa, Lam* 83. 

I. tTLfolSntlk f Z. S3* 

Ltrita,Z./* S3* 

L subnlalB* PaAZ Z jlactida* S3, 

I. pandfUiA, Del S3* 

I* birEutOj Del* 93- 
* I. tineEQria, Z* 411. 
jWZsicffTTj S* Indigo, 

T. constrEeta, Trim, ms + LJtaccida f ?&T< constrict#, 411* 
1- Wigbtii, Ora A. Z iMamaenfl* S3. 

1. g&legaide?, DC* 83* 

211* Paoraka corylifdkj Z* 84, 

212* Mnndulea suberesa,, Bcblh* Tflphrosin* 84. 

213- TeplirosLa iinctoim, Ftr*- 84, 

Aiu-pii&T S* 

var. intermedia, TV. sjr -4, 

ymv pulfLernnia, Wight, 

T, EpboBaj Pert* 41 U 
[T. semicosa.. Pcrs.j 
T, purpurea, Fcrs* 84, 

Fila t S* 

var- ujQjciiJia, Rafter* Z pitlMfl* 84. 

T* Hookarlana, fVr A. P, hirla u 84 (C*F, 2j 76>) 
T. ville^a, Pcrs* 04. 

Ra-pilu r S* 

mr. argentca, Thw* 

214, Scsbama i&gyptiaca, Pert* 84* 

Xarumrchem&ai} T* 

B. aculeate Fcrs m 

tdt, skhice^ Benth* 441* 

($. gnmJiilorftj Pen.) Akatti, T. Kaivtu-murungd, S. 
[Geissaapk cmUU, IV. fy. A.} 

213* Zombi dipbjlla, Per** 

var T jQyJoiicaitSj Baker m Z* a^ffustifoUd ^ 2* tanj tt> 

gaia w 84* S3. 
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var. Walk hi, Am. (sp.) 8 . 5 , 

216. Styloaontbes nmerotuta fVilld. s-l. 

IJ'sf-wintt, S, 

217. Smith in ner.-krvn, Ait. C. F. 39 -ER. 

S. geiuitu flora, Hoi ft, var. conferta, Baker. S, cm 

ferta< 85. 

S. blunt] rk J7W/, 9 , 3 , 

yjir. mr»fl f ArAcr. 

218 . iEsebjisomrrjo fnklica* Z. So. 

Si, 

2E. o&perji, A, S-S. 

Mtt&a-di#a**i#am&a[u r S. Athtn^td^ T, 

219. Oftri ocarpuni *cnn oidefl t /J £ 7 . ,fi 5 % 

220. Klefotis ecror!^ D(J» 41^. 

221 Fycnogpora IjUiivi-nrciiJe-, B. Br. p ^ 

Fsoudirttona v Ischia, IJ' ^ j[ w ^ 7 ^ 

223, Urafla picto t 80, 

(D* cnnitdL, Z>c/r + ) 85, 

II, bsimr.-n, ffitJf. 85. 

224, Alyrisicnrpu^ mouilifer* U C* 412. 

A, YBgiiiii]b, DC 1 SI. 

A, LitpIcurlfoiLusfj Z>r. 37 . 

AlffJUl^ S. 

A. kngifblius, fj\ $ 4 (S _ 

A. rngoaus, DC. J. Jlcyneanm, SB. 



D- polcbdlum, Phylhdium. «, 




D. MuriioiIatinD, Benth, Diccrma. 86. 
D DC. CtUataria. 80 

D, triquetrum, DC. Ftcrobma 
JBdtoUyd, S. 

D. ormocatpoido*, DC. 87, -HI. 

D. Giir.lntri, Batik D. pofocarp Vrn . S 
D. Scdpe, DC. D. strtmtjnlatum. 87. 
D- gfthgeti n urn, & c. 411 . 

D. Irttlfolr^m^ f)Q kl. 



fptar .minor* 37 + 


' ™ fritter^- 


D- WightLi. GraA, ST. 

D, rufefc.ee ll? p D L\ D. ferrug inevm* ST * 

D* po^jowpiim, DC. 845* 

yw* inchoeaulo}^ DC. (sp,) 

D. jpOiftffi&M, Thw* 411. 

D, Trifloriinip DC SO* 

Ilia- undu-pit/a S* 

D. hoteraphYlluni, DC SO. 

S* 

D- parvitelimn, DC t6. 

D. gyracB, DC 8?. 

CAciicAtiififj S. Telegraph Plant. 

D. gjrroicles,, DC. S7* 

226. Abm* pri-ent■: j riua t L r 9 L 

Oimda-iret r 3. Knndumani, T. 

A. piilcholtco.p flail. HI* 

227. Sbtileria vc^tlta^ lt\ fy *4, 88. 

228. Duxntt^iEi vilL-.ra, DC.j var* biocrupti p JfcjrfA, 88 

229. Gljcide jnvADin^ Z.. 6"s/ia 88. 

230. XeramD u s L li uli s T -S/j rr ug. Qhjcint. SB. 

231. Much iia mono sperms p ZJC 89. 

M. fltropnrpuren, DC* 3^ 

M. grignntea, DC. SD. 

M_ prurient DC* M* prurita. S9* 

Tar. bifloni* 

Achdnyd-pafuf S. Cotriick* 

232. Erjtbrinri hdice, L ■ 89. 

Prabadv, S* Murukiw t T. 

E. ovaH folia* 89. 

Vak-trabudv, S. 

[E- Buborosa, jRcurA.] 

233* StTongvl:"!un ruber, Fbp, 89. 

234. Galactia team flora, tf\ & A. 88. 

235. KpatliolohuA Roxburgh]I, Bcftth* ("Walker, 1381.*) 

236. Hu tea froudoaa, limb. 39. 

Gas'kefai a 

£37. f Can & v^Iia. ensifotmis, DC C gladiat*. S3. 

S. 

var. vlrosflp C. n/pja. S9* 

C. obloftlfbllii^ DC 83- 

?3S. Diodcn reCe**, tlJLf- D. Fergu*anii. 41*. 
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239, 


£40, 

241 . 
242* 

243, 


244* 

245. 

£46. 


Phaseolus ad eu Bulbil a, G. F, Meg* P. (rtixdlcnsis. SO 

Wal-mi 9 E* 

F* Grahamiimga, W+ $ A, 90. 

P. semi erect oh, Z, 90 . 

P- trilobas, Aii. 90, 

Bm-ftift $. 

P acomtLfoliusp Jaef* 

f P. Mncgo, Z. 

MuTt-ff#} S. Green Gram, 

raf. indium** Z, (.-sp.) $0. 

P. trinemas* Z* SO* 

1\ CilcarttaH, Box& r 412. 

VlgTMk lutc-ola, Benth, SO. 

(\ r m CatiiiHg, Endl+) 

V * tcx aJ&ta r i/fjifA, SO. 

* Ceatr^auma FJiimscri, Bcntk. 

Clitoria Temaita. Z a SB. 

AjJ-Atfar«far p S* 

DoSecEioi Lnbkb, Z. rutgarii, SO. 

D. bifloru*, Z. IX umfloru*. SQ r 

8. & T_ Parse Gram, Madras Gram, 

D. ciliatus, Klem* 00 * 

D. ftdcjitias. Kleitu 90 . 

Atjlqda Candolld, H\ $ A. 91, 

El-i6ra, §. 

A, aJLkjma.p Bmth * 91 . 

A, rujjosa, At 9L 
rraZApf/u, s. 

A. scBpfEbiE^idofl, jfcnfA £], 

{C +*V S W) SO- S. T* aea . 

-rtffeon Pea* 

Dan, «™ fomjgmea. W. ,* A, 3d. r P Mfii 

D. Hejrnei, W. * A. & 0 . * flWl ' 

ErioF&rim ehlnauAe, 

E li jncljosi a m fe »ren?, /) C, S L 
K. n« no rc»uIftrJn, DC. XomUmia. 9 1. 

E. flurea, DC. 


R. snwveoktiSp PC, 442. 

R. eana k DC. 9L 
R. crnnoftpcraia, Btnth^ 

R» minima, DC, £H, 

H, vjBcod.% Dt. H, viilatuia. 412, C 1 , p Sggj 


Cy a notpe rm um tomentot um . 


S2. 


R. fteutisslmn, Thu;* 413* 

ft. {knuifloni, DC* 

24?* FlduSugia atrobiUferi, R m Br t 92. 

IlampiHa, S. 

F. ltacata, Itasfc 
F. eoo^(iiia h Roxh 92. 

var. seraiHlaEa, Roach (*p-} 92. 

243* (Dalbergin tall folia , Roxh] 

D. Cbampi on si. Thin. 94* 

Burnham- ip-fA S, 

D . ffotitloaa, JI«i ? 94 

Vd-firruvai } TV 

D- vofobills, Ronh. C* w *B«r ") 

B« nionoApfixma, Datz . 94. 

249. Fterocarpaa Maraupiunit 92* 

MtiIn, Cummalu, S« Figrijrat, WMfl PtfWJffl* 4* 

250. Fcngnmia glabra, P*ir& 92. 

jl/a^n^-jliUranrfci, S, Pttngai, Punka, T. 

251. Derris ecaiadcnfl, UenlA. 413, 

Si 

D. parvwX^RAi 413. 

(D* rohuRtBj Btnth*) 

D^uliginoeaj Bernik* 92- 

1>. i s amcllata t Bcrtih. D* BenihamiL 413* 

LX nUfonga, Benth. 413. 

D, * Janata, Bent It. 93* 

252. Soph&ra totnentasa, £- 94- 

JllWtf-iiiBrwia^a, S* 

S, TiqtACEAp TAw* 94. 

S. hcptapliylln, L. 94 

253. Vni»P3E* Hoomtt*, TAur. 413* 

iVf „ S. 

254* Cffifalpinta Boaducj Guibndim- 94* 

Kumbvrn-trflj S. 

C. Nil git. ^ i/* C pa men I via . 93. 

Digp-tcatpul$tiyrtj 5. 

(C. S&ppm* A*) PaUangi* S. Soppan* 

C* ippiarLip linxh* 95. 

[C. inltno&oi<kA P £a«-] 
a digram, 93* 

235. FcU^phorutn fatngimJtnUp Benth* Catalp. GUnieL 414 


2 $ 


256. 

257. 


m. 

259, 

260 . 
26J. 


McjeDcmum enccnpLyilmn, J)\ $ 414. 

(loda-vawttlftiffa, S. 

M. pobesccni, Dttf. 

Cassia Fistula, L. 95. 

hhela, S. Anraiti t Tirukkomlai t T. 

C. margin**, lioxb. C, Bmbutgkii, 95. 

S. Vdkai, T. 

a ocdiientails, £. 95 + 

P*li-tdra t S. 

C + Soph era p L. 95 T 
Uru-t6ra f S_ 

C. Torn, L . 

Peni-i$ra, S. 

* C, tomcntosikp £, 9 ^ 

(C. hLnmta, L.) 

* C. IseVifftlA., fFHhl 

miHcuJflfji, A. 96 , 

Hap award, S, Amrai, T, 

C* oboT^ts, Goliad* C. obtusa. 4|j^ 

* C. nlnEijp A, 97 - Rnta-tdra, S. 

C. tinmen, Lam, Q florid®* 9s + 

WA, Around, K. tt'fly*, T. 

CX timorienss^p DC 96. 

(C. gluLica* Arm*) 

rnr. fiiiffmieosa, JTcm. (ap,) ? 441 

CL A lj. c uij A, 

Bud 4 rs t S. 

C. Kleinil, 96, 

Hin-siyamhal£ t S, 

[0. purtfiln, Z + j 
CL mimcffioiJci, A. 96 . 


S, 

Var - Tar, ,.7/fltri 

%ftr - WiJll # iau a 1 -BeAer. C. Waliiehia 
Cynomerra ramiftQr*, L* 97. 

Gai-mcnddra t S. 

var. Lotpmpbrlla, 71i&* 97. 

(G. cattlillora* A;) A7 cib-hww k Met]fn\ 
DiALrt-ix oiroiUEuM, 7Ait% 97. 

Gel-rijfamtHitd, &. Kttt^mli, T. 
JnUDU ^TLlMCi, Op*. iWim* 4 14. 
vJiriR ’ Jl tujicdjp A. Jojaciifl Atoka* 97 

Diya-ratamlald. n^a-rofmul, s’ 


66 . 

96. 
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• Tamarind us indies, L, T. officinalis. $5. 
Siyambald, S. Puli, T, Tamarind. 

262. HnmboldHa laiirifolis, rahl. 97. 

Gnkkdimnda, S. 

263. Batibnua tcuncnl^s-at B. 9S- 

Fcturt, kuha-pHan, S. Tim vatti, KaTatii, T. 

(B. acumiuata p L .) 

Bi ntctrao^dt Lam w Filiostigma. SS a 
Manila, S* 

| B, anguine Foxb. 

264. Kcptunm okracc*, Lour* 99- 

Gas-mdi-ktirtiba, S- 

(N. plettn, Benth,) 

£65. El? tad a sean^ci^, Ben th. 06. 

Pus-wet f S. 

£66, Aden anther cl paTomna, L . 95L 

Jlftidrtfiyrt. S. AnVhimdumani, T. 

A- bicolor, 98. 

^/aj-marffp S + 

267* DichrosLaehys clncrea, U\ Sf A . 99, 

j^nc/ar^ S. H'iirn* Vadatara, T- 
(D^smanthus \rigatiiB, If Hid,} 9S, 

* Lcucaeaii glatscu* BentL 

* Mimosa puJkap L, 00. 

Midi, S . 

268. * Acacia Fumesioua, Wifld, 99* 

Sin/ytij 

A* pianifxcasj 7F. A. 

Oddi, T. 

A. arabicn, TV Hid, 415. 

irari-rtfcjfti T. 

A. ebnrneuj JFiJlA 90* 

Oddi^eiajrt s T- 

A + tomcntosn* ffSWrf* 99* 

Am-ftinUtt, T* 

A. leacopbloGBy FFi/Jff* 99- 

Mtiha-undara, Kfliu-andara, S* PcV 

Vclam, Tp 

A* Suam, Kurz, A. Catechu, (part.) 90. 

‘ A. Sundrft, DC. A . CateAu, (pJvrt.) S>9. 

S. Vantii, T. 

A, fcmigioca, DC 
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A* condemn, DC, 99 . 

Hinguru^ £> + 

A. raeifr, mild, sLl/iteb, 99, 

A. pezmniLi, IfVld. 99 . 

£ 69 * AlMrzia Lebbuk, Bent A. 99 , 

JHdrd, H. Mancbadip Kona f Ugkil, i, 1 . 

A, odoru lies] roa* Beufk . 1 00. 

£, AVuraldi, T. 

A. iLipnlala*, Boiv* 10O. 

Xabat-m&rd, IIulan.-mdr£ l S* 

Ak nmnra p Boh, 100 , 

270 PiTiiECotQBi™ oeanirjjfc^ 100, 

P. utnbcUatum, 100. 

2>mioftbV T. 

P. bigemt&Min, ZffjtfA, 100 . 

Kahfiya, S, 

P. lob&nriftceiim* TAk>, I00 + 

Mlmini-mArdf S, 

45, Boaaceee. 

2 T 1 , Fygenm Wigtirianuin t !?/„ 102 . 

Ununu w S + 

tut. parrlfolitjoi, TAw. 

P- ZETtANicrii, Gaertn, 

Aankutnlmf-Aoiirja, G^fu-mara, S. 

272. Etabu* giommiua* M /A rugosus t tnr< j"3. xoi, 

12* moWc^iiH, A* 2?, riryotvj-, var, fll 101. 

Wd-hutj' S. 

tar. FaiiholMiamis, Card*. (>p.) R k rugoiut, var. T . 
101 • . 

m^r^rpus, Garrf*. ( ep ,> J?. rw?fllwJj Yar , t 


2'3. 


274- 


£75. 

£76. 

277. 


&m. B.J7tn m u3 m 101 , 

E. laaioearpu.^ Sm K 1Q1. 

tar* aubglaber, T/m\ 

Pot^n till* lloon iana, fIV^Af. 10 L 

P, Klein tana, FT. £ ^ io2 # 

Alclicmilla iodica, Card,,. A. tulgarU, VflT . lamina. 


vsr. siblkorpioidee, J7A,/ 

Aonmosu mtuhica, Mwn. 

PoTiEiLK I.MJICCU, Gatin. 

PLotiak Kotatluu, ir. $ a 


A, Eupaiariitm. 

102 . 

100. 


10 £. 
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40. SasifragacefE- 
278, Y&blia ddenlA&diDEtaBi Hoxb. 130. 
[Y. xiacosQ, 


47- Crassulaeeee* 

* Biyopb-jlluro calyciuunii Satisb* 129. 
iiMdjNtad* tfafa-tfiwd r S* 

279 , KalnncSioo aaribundji, JF. $ A,, vrcr, glabra* CL I £ 9 , 
EL laciusaia r DC, 129 p 417, 

48, Droseraceee- 

580. Drwerfr Biirmamii, V$hl 21- 
lFatQr'r$$&a t £. 

D. Uadies* Z. 21- 
Kandu-h'j$Ut S, 

D. pel lata, iSsi, ZiHHffti* 22. 

49. Halorageee* 

231* SKTOJCftf Jl zztljlxiC** Am, S. bi&ic® (fbTL') 123, 
T 4 \t> minor, Chirk?- 
S. icdica! Tbw, 1^3. 

2S2. MyrkpliyUnm imliemn. WiUd, 123. 

283. Callilrielio magnaUe, St°p, i\ vcrna. 290. 


284. 

285. 

286. 

m. 

238. 

SB9. 


120 . 


BO. EJiizoptoTaoefie. 

UMzopborn nmcrouata, Lam. 

Ka/foi, S. Kandd, T. 

Et. conjugata, L, ISO. 

Kadolj S. Kandui, T. 

Qeri ops Cando! leann, J rn . I 20, 

[KandJia Kfccculii, W. * -4.] 

Brflgalera gymn<fflW»f Lam, foclndei B. tUicedu. 
B. oaryaptiylloid®## Bt. Kuniliit, 120. 

Cufullsu itttcgerrima, DC. ISO. 


JJaitz/fa, S- 

C. CALTCIXA, ‘/due. I2t . 

ULbiiriyti t S. 

Woikea »eyl(inie<H Baili Anttruiherta. 
Kutitnt, T. 

AaiSOPUtLLB* ZETLASICi, Heath. 1 1 J ' 

IFfli-pMuta, irtli-piy&n** S- 


121. 


120 - 


61- Combretace©, 

290. (Terminalia Camppo, L.) Kottambi, S. Kottai, T. 

Indian Almond, 

T. Bclcrfce, Hoxb. 103. 

Buiu t 6, Tdadi, T, 
far- lnuriuojilep, Jl liq, 

T, Cbebula, Ret:. 103. 

Aralu, S» KaduhkAt, T. 

T. pah vi flora, Thw. 103. 

JIanpalandti, S, 

T, gl»V», W, £ A, 104. 

Kumbuh, S, Mtiruf#, T. 

[T. to oios loss, Be,Id,"] 

291. AoogeiMUS Uti folia, Wall . Conocarpus. 103, 

Dawti, S. VeA&oti, T, 

292. LamniUera raccuma, tfilld. 103. 

Beriya, S. 

293. Cotobreltmi acuminatum, Roxb, C. sareopterum. 415, 

C. ofalifolium, RuzIk C. Wightianum (part,) 103. 

KaduruketvfO-vr!, S. 

C. exiunsuni, Roxb. C. Wightianun* (part.) 103. 

294., Gyrwarpus Jacquint, Rorb . G. asiatiem. 258, 

IIinto, Si. Tnnttkku, T. 

62. Mjrtace©. 

(PaidiuDO Gtij-hto. Pera, S. Guava.) 

295. Khodoaajnui tome moan, fright. Myrtut. 114. 

29G. Eugenia aqueo. Jambosa, 115. 

fyal-jambu. S. 

E. grauriis, flight. Syzygium Jlrmum. 417. 

E. lieinispLcrica, Wight. Strongytocalyx. UG, 

E. CtUNDBlCA, Wight. JomboSu. 115. 

E. si i cm n t u a, Doth. Sysyg 117. 

E. JaneGutaia, Lam, . Acme ho. 1 19, 

E. cejlutea, Wight (wn fFUtd,) Aemena. I IB. 

Moran, Miranda, s. Marungi, T. 

E. lissophrlla, Doth. Syzygittm. 118. 

E, GarJneri, Duth, Syzygium. l] 7 , 

E. acBAvtMj, Dath. S. umbrosum. US 
E. ca^oj.bj-ILea, Wight. Syxygium. UT. 

Dan^ Ilin-da#, 

E.COJU).FOLi k, Wight. Syzygium, UG, 
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EL roTo]uta t fTTi jhr* Syzygiltm* 317* 

E.^yheetrb, Mouju SyzggimBt* 11 6, 

AhtM t S. 

E* assiilelis, Dtith, UG. 

E, Ncesi^a, Wight* St/zygium* 117 & C. P* 4013. 

J^TBM^fra, S. 

E, ctclophylla, Thtc* ( in FL B. JndJ O. P- 3915* 

E, SCLEEOPHTLLA, Sf/zr/^iiim. 118, 

EL BOTUsim^LLA, rnyAf. 119. 

E- calophtlofolia^ fFtyA*. %sy^ivm. US* 

E, oli t?A-N tiia + Dutk. Syzygium. I IS. 

E. oliyifoua, ZhfiA. 5. jjja/Air/afuNi. US. 

E. opcrc-ulnta, /forA. 5. nervosum, 417. 

Biitu-dombn f Kobo-mal, 8. 

E, JouibokEii^ lam. 5fy~y^iiwni. 417. 

Ma ha-dan, 6, iVarai, Perur-arffaJ* T* 

var, caryop h y 111 fo U a p L,am. (sp.) tbt. micy&CQrpttm* 

«”■ . 

E. FULLtTiLEOiDE^ Trim, »JJ. 

E. Lucid&] £<1171, C* Pi 3865* 

Eh brncteatn, JtarA- 114* 

TVraiMfrya* S. 

var. Roxburgh it, Duik* E* Willd&utvh* 114. 

Katya, Paxdv-kAy&n, T. 

E. TRRFJSOPHTLtA, Tkw„ 114. 

Ei xANtno carpa* TAw. 4LG P 
E. Hjeckeliasa, Trim* wi. 

E. acFO-ruLVAj TAit'. 416. 

E. FLGCCtrtBA* TAte* 115. 

E. rci-yAj Thw* 115 . 

•E* aiTtTLOBoa , TAir* 115* 

E* ISfJIGJfIS, 5"AiC. 41G. 

E, decora j TAip* 115* 

E, AJfttRNA, TAtf. 114. 

var, re t undata, 7rr'ff*. £■ ffcTi|. 114. 

E. Mooumuft, flight* (non Gurdn-) 114. 

S. 

{E + unlikm, £.) 

E. MABJ^OID-K-Sp JfFIyAl* 114* 

EL Tu waitksiIj Duthi E» tuKtPBini. 4 I 6 h 
297. Bamngtotisa apflcloe*, /?. 119. 

Medium 8. 
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B. n&motn? ML (C. P. 3610.) 119> 

Biya-mideliat S. 

B. zetlanica, Gardn m B,wetmMa § v&T* (C* P» 2682+) 
119+ 

B. accitangula, Gus rfri, 1L9. 

Efa-midtlla^ SL Adawtpu, Rfidami, T, 

290. Careja arborea, (Jafriw* 119. 

AWidCff. S- Jn-wr^ A + cr3fl*ft/ai. PonicAo*, T. 
Folana OaA, 

53- Melastomacese. 

299. Oftbeddftcupularii, Dmi, w. trythroecphala, iK*^ Op) 

0. 104. 

vnj, purrifrllt, Arn+ (ep*) 

0. BnmHi, Gardn. 104. 

Q. iey!ansca K fFibhf. lOL 
O. BCXiFOLlAj ^rn. 105. 
tat. minor, TAtfl T 

tsj, Bccttttii, Thte* fin Triana Mon*} C.P+390&. 
Q h Bspcra, BL 105. 

S, 

tu< KEcini], -4r» H (ip*) 

Tar* minor, Trinna, (gp.) 
var. Wightinna* Berth* (ep.) 

(0 , glntica, 

0, Walkkri, Am, 105* 

0+ mmcEKiJi, Am. 105. 

G. Moonii, Thw w 105. 

O. octAaira, DC f 0. rirgata, 105. 

Hln~&6wiHyA t S. 

30a Melostonm matabalhrSoum, X t 106- 

Muha~b$trifiyd x S. 

SOI. Kendiickh Wdkeri, BL f. Paeht/centria. jo7. 

302. SosBStLA 7.ETt*McA t W. Sf A. 109 & C. P. 3893. 

T#r. pumilft, Clarke. S. pumxla. 109. 
w. W'hlkerae. Clarke, 


S* tcmentella, TAw m 

109. 

S. Brimtmip, IK $ A , 

("C. P. 662. ”)' 

S* pcduGCulosA, TAw. 

109. 

J Sl AfiJSOTTIASAp 

100. 

S+ Wightxana, ,4m. 

C -P. 3907. 

S, Hooker* ana, ^rw* 

108. 
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303. 

304. 


$. GaUDKEBI, ThiC. 107. 

vnr. fir mo, Triana. C. P. 3873. 

S. B0BD9TA, Am. 107. 

var. glabricftuli? t Thw. C. P. 3&S5. 

S. Hakyeyi, Thw. 107. 

S. AJTiJna, Am. 109. 

var. rostrata, Clarke, $. rostrate. 10B. 
S. XSOXMKUAt T/jw. 10S. 

var. (ingu^tata, Trianti. (sp.) 

S. hirSDTUla, Arn . 109. 

S. piLOBULA, Thw, 109. 

$. uijtceolata, Thw. 107. 

S. Guxeratsei, Trim. *»*. C- P* ^012, 
Meihnilla pL‘CR8ioit>E», Gardn. 106. 

M. it Act lata, Garda. 106. 

var. curioatii, Thw, 106, 

Mehectlon AftsOTTListrMj TFight, 113. 


M. Garbnert, Thw, 113. 
II, WlGETii, Thw. 113. 

M. Hooke Kt, Thw. 113. 
var. exolftta, Trim, ait. 


0, P. 2686* 


Ktciitga-k/ra, S. 

M. ELEOAirrrLUM, Thw, 112- 
M. EiMPTicnM, Thw. 112, 


M- TAS1ANS, TAir. 112. 

TBri pan^fotimn, Thw* ( 6 P0 
var. jotuatlflium, Thw, 112* 

\f pftfvctRUM* ThiC- 41 

Til. ovotDEua, Thw. it2. Includes M. rnacroc^um, 

M * iLiCKOFSYLi-rM t 1 hw* 1 11 * 

M.oseicui^REp Thw, 112* 

M.mpM.jamhowde*. IK. 

tm, iBtifoUump Clarke, 
var, flDgustlfoiiunij Clarke, 

M, FDSCESCE.SS, Thw* 11^ 

M*n 0 STa*TiTM h Thw- 
Kurriiya* Sr 

M, MCtSOFHTX^lTMp TAw* 1 

M. angoslt folia in, m S M, I* 1 - 
M. pBTt 4 .ASTHirOWEH. Thw. (*” '™ ’* 


111 . 


3901. 


no. 


C,p. 


305. 


306. 


307. 

308. 

309. 

sia 


311, 


312 . 


M. levigate, Bi, vor. sylnUoum, Cl M. ^ItaUcum. 

M. grande, R t t x . , 1 /. «f■/,., var. 11 q. 

D^dan-irftnm r S + 

M* capitellatumj L, 110. 

D*$a$-kaha r IV-ll-kaha, S. Katti-kaiua, Mancha 
mrnci, T, 

aff. DiiflELiATC*, Burn. in. (C.P. I 5 S 1 , 1562 .) 

Aora-ka A/r s S- 

Tar, Thvmitesij, Clarke. (C. P, 397,1, 
if. c-d 111 to, /fc-ri. HO. 

Tar, OTAttim, (?p.) vaf. * no. 

^mEiTo.a^, j/, m 

var. lbcca™,., CW*,. M no _ 

54. Lythraooas. 

j 22, 

A. tiouln, J 1 . itfwtf. JT^a/a TO*ejHa„w. j ■>, 

A, pen touring J7 e ^ p ] *>£, 

A. baccara, £. wdua. 121 

A, cortfnta, *P. * A . A . .alicijblia, vjj. fi. l2t 
A, Jaoceolatjj, Ueyne. A■ saliei folia. Tor> a 121 
A. octoadm, L,f. J 2 ], 

W'octJforiia floribuyJa, Sal G ,./</*„ 

37«/r/ flj S, 1 tomentota, ,22. 

* Neon triflora, //. B. K. i j 7. 

Pfrmpjiis tciijtifo, /Vrirf. 

Lawfcooia nlbii, £ QMI . i 2 g. 

-Varttfourf,- ‘f. tv,, 1Jf 

Murvta, S. AWa6>* Pfl j, 

BouaeratEfl ucjda, /; 123, 

A'rnf/a, S. 

S. alba, Sm. 

AtINAKDra iETLAJfJC*, Thw k 122 
Kfkiri-ward, S. 

55 . Onagraoeffi, 

.faiBitta repens, 123 

Bem^tijfifttiUa, S. 
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J. fininUieoHa, L* J . vilh$a r 123. 

vb r. Biignatifolia, Lam, (sp,) Tar. tu&fflcbra, 

313* Lndwlgia parTUlors, Iioxb. J23, 

I*, prostrata* RaxL 123. 

314. Tfspa biapii^en, Iloxb, 124. 

lAiliya, 5* 

56. Samydacese, 

315 . CasesriQ eficulunta* JiQA'b, C» ttplafiica ^ C, fAfiarUj 

(part) 19. 

H*al~waraAd r & 
var. C/ar^f. 

vAr* CLunpionii, Clark?* C* ChampioniL 19. 

C* COHlaCEAf Tin r. Include* C. -raritfii*. Tar. 7 . 

0. toiaentosa, R&x&* 19* 

316. Qfl wr t a Ga_kdnkhi s Thw* 20. 

317. Hawaii uaa ?.eylaiiicuoa p litnih. 410. 

Li i/an t S. 

(Turueracese.) 

* Turncra u I an folia, L. 

57. Fassifloraceseu 
3 IB. Hodccea Wightiima, Wal/. It8. 

Mp pahpatOt Zjm# 123. 

Hondala^ Pwiu-hondtft. S* 

* Fasaiflonv Biiberoaa* L. 

* P, cduli^j Ait. 

* F. glaacap Ait- 

* P. Toetida, L* 

(Carica Papaya* L. PrpaL S* Fapnw.) 

6B. Cucurbitaoeae, 

3 IS. Trichoflfinthes pal ed nU 3 R&zb . 127- 

Tilta-hatitlala, S- 
vnr. tomeutosa, Ifeync, 

T* norrifoUa, L- 1*7, 

T. euoomemA, L . 126, 

S. 

velt. Indnioaa, 

(T. unguina, L.) Futdla, S. Podivilimfftt, T. £«*** 
Gourd, 

T. Ta waits sit C&^n. T. 127. 

32 Q + Gyamopetalum Wightitf Aw* 12 i. 

yar. tnbifloruin, Cogit. (ip.) C. aqfJiBiWM. 127, 


3S 


321. 


322. 


323. 


324. 


323 . 
326. 


327. 


326 . 


329 . 

330. 


331 . 

332. 

333. 

334. 


(Lagctmria Tolgiyri** Sir.) Diya-labu, 3 . Bottle Gourd, 
Luffii sgyptiac*, Mill, L. pmtandra. 126. 
Kiyan-reta-kotu, S. 

L. acutangula, Itoxb, 126. 

Veta-kofo, Ddra-veta-kol*, S. Pit ukkan-kdi, T. 
w. omani. Clarke. L.amartt. 417. 

(Benineasa wnferii, Bavi.) Aln-pukul, S. Putam-tei, T. 
Ash Pumpkin. 

Momordica CEmrantia, L. 126. 

Knrh-ila, S. 

M. dioica, Raxb. 126. 

Tumha Kartells, S. 

M. DEML'DATi,; Clarke. M, dioica, v»r. 126. 

Cucumia trigunus, Sbx 6 . 127. 

C. pttheaccDi, Wittd. 127, 

Ga^-kekiri, S. 

Citrulius Colocyntbw, Scftrml. 126. 

Yak-komadti, S. Colocynth. 

(C. Tulgans, Schrad,) Komadu, S, Water Melon, 
Cephaliiudra indies, NavtL Coceittea. 128. 

E$wakM p S. 

Bryonm Jacimc^a, L. 126. 

(Cucurbita moacbata, Dueh.) Ratu-laba, S. Waited 
fiat, T. Pumpkin. 

Mukia acabrella, Arn. 125, 
ilin-liekiri, s. 

M. leioapermst, Thin, 125. 

Zclmeriu Hooker tana. Am. 125. 

2. umbellata, Thus, 135. 

Kvda-kekiri, S. 

MEtOTfiftiA zetiaktca, Clarke. M. dettoide a , 124 . 

Coral Iwar jurs epigces, Uk.f. JEchmondra. 125. 
GQ-pa{an$d f S, 

CerMiocarpus seylaniciliE, IJA./, yEehmandra, J25. 
CtuDolupLf Gardni, Naud, Zehneria. 125. 

Gjnostemma padata, Bl, Ptitaloxaia laxa. 124. 

Zanonia bdica, L. 124. 

Wtti-ratttkinda, S. 


59 . Begoniaceee. 

335. Begonia cordifolia, Thw. ] 39. 
B.. ip. 129. (C. P. 3460.J 
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B. tiNEHA, Dry* B. TkwaUetiL 12%. C. P. »32. 
8. ThwAITESH, Book. C. P. 3953* 

B. subpeltats, Wight, 123. 

B, malabaricMV, Lam, 123. 

Haka-kakamfntlA, £. 

mr. dipetala, Thw. 126. C. P. 3949. 

60 . Datiscaoeoe. 

336, Teiramclea nudiflora, It, Br. 2h%. 

61 . caetaceBe. 

337. Eli ipsa! is Cossytha, Cocrin. 129- 

* OpuuLitv DllUsnii, Haw. 

Katupatuk, S. 


333. 

339, 


340, 


341. 


62, Ficoidese. 

Scsuvium Portul&caitrum, L. S, repent. 23. 
Triambotoa moncigyno, L. T.obcordata. 23. 
liin.K&raiitt, 


T. crystal! in a., Vahl, S3. 

T. decftmlfQ* L. 23. 

Maha-iirana, S. 

MoUugo IkLrtn, Thunh. Glinut dictamnoide*. 
M- Spergrlla, L . 24 

M. strict.!, IndadoB H. pcntaphylla, L. 

jl, C«manti Set-. 24 , 

PatpodAgam^ T. 

M. disticbft, Scr. 24, 

5L tiudlcaulia, Lam. 24. 

Gtaekia jihamaeeoidcs, L. 260- 


24, 


24. 


342. 


343, 

344. 


63. UmbelllfeM0. 

Hydrocotylfl jitranicQ. Thtutb, 130, 
Maha-gotvr-kfila, S. 

H. rotondifolia, Both, ILniiiduta. 


130, 


H, saintlco, L. 130- _ , 

ffin-gotv-kolti, S. fall drat, T- 

Sanicult! curujKep-, L. l-iO- 

^.im ini ancronateCQ, W. jr d-, ^ar. virgata, . ./ 

caiwn, Tar. 1^1- 


Waf-endarn, S. 

• Cannu Roxburgh iaauiD, Bento* 

[C. nolbum, Clarke.} 
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3M, Ficupinellft FToyneann, Wall, ffdote indium* ISO* 
Wnl-asa mMaga n t S. 

F. Lcrflchenaultii, D€ . 131. 

346, Pecce&ajtuu hrtlanicejm* Garda. Palim&ia ramasit* 
lijiwj. 131. 

Wal-^ndaru t 3, 

34T* Horadouin zoyLini^um, Garda. H. Spren^eltaniim f 131* 
Tar, rigeus, Wall. (sp.) 

64* Araliacete. 

(Faaax frtttfcosmn, L .} 

[Pentapan&x Le&chcnjiultii, SeemJ} 

343. Poljacifti acuminata, Seem, Mederd. 131- 

349. Heptuptcurum rac£mo=um> Btdd. Htdtra. 135. 

IL EMJJEGiJfATcM^ Seem. Ilcdera* 132, 

iL fiteUftium, Guerin. liedcra Vahid. 132. 

lm f H. 

H. exalutum, Seem. lied era, 132, 

G^da-Uia^ $ p 

05. Cornace©* 

350, Akngium Lamarctiip Thw. 133* 

A tangly T. 

A, GLANDULOStrM, TAw + j33* 

351* Masuxia TETftAjrDKJLp CiarAc. BuT&mGp&afum, 42. 
™- Th wai tea ii , Clark*. v<$ r. fi. 42 J 
Z/jytf-ta liya t 5. 

M. arb-aren, Buninopeialum. 42. 


GAMOFETALJE. 

60 . Oaprifoliaceee. 

352, Viburnum eoriaceum, Bt. V. AebantAtm, m, 

var. capUcJ'lftta,, Clarke, 
var. scbvlasica. Gardri, 

V. erubescent Wait, 136, 

67. Rubiaceae. 

353, Sarcoec jihatus cordotus, Miq, Mtueha ^dmaio. 137. 

Bak-mi, jj. Vammi, T. 

354, AnlhocephaloB Cmlamba, J%. JVfa«mfce. 13 ? 

Veliai-kadamba, T, 
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3o5- 

356, 


357. 

353, 

359. 


360. 
36 U 


137* 


362- 


363. 

364. 


159* 


133* 


Adieu cofdifol]^ Hk*fl Aauctea* J3-^ 

Kate*], *v Martjvt-kadambti) T, 

Stephegjue pjirrifioni, JE&rfA. ifo***^ 

/if * S, 3 fr-Acrf/d ^ I. 

S + tubuloaa, ML f Naudea. 137 

TEir+ Tnin^ 

NxuctEA zeMicx, J3*./ & ped»*euhrt*. L37. 
Uncaria dwyocwura, Knrth., rar. Th^itebu, //». /■ 
U. Gambler. J38, 

WwnUwi.Ua KdtouiwiB, Wall, 

liaaati'iiltila, S. 

var. zKTI-aNICA, Hk. f, 

DwitcUd repon?, Far it. 144. 

NEDSOCAt'fX »ETLASICL-a, Hook. 

N. Wighlii, Am. 13M- 

N. CtriTATA, Br&th. 

N. CkampiOSII, BeMh. t3&. 

N- Gakdsehi, Tltw. 139- 

AlL-V-ophasia mum Th«. I^Udee f.ed^t 
nod it hsa t tat- «- ^3, ^- 
vur. JlaTBScenfl, 7 &if. 14i ■ 

vjir b AruoStii, HL / (*p) ( 4h C- P- K * • J 

^asonia wyl*^^^/- UvrreriaUtmcOcca. 44- 

liedjoli* frutii^aj /- 14 “ 

fp$ra*itfu t ^ 

H, evskxAj 2 *AtfF L40* 

EL CTHOSA> XAfJ?, 

H, tfAOWi A*- / 

II.OISSCGEA, Thw f 141- 

var. minor. That. (•’« H, i*«f. /« A) 

TVim ms If- p&cnrnit vafc fJ- 141 - 
H. C0FRO5*Q ,pE9 » 1 rl> ' Htr 

II. QtJlKQCENKttVlA, Th 1C. 141- 

H. Lesskrtiasa, l'4l. 

vnr. idftlor* FfiW* 

,„. wwata* n.r MW* " /"«**'"'• 

141, 419, & C.P. 3& 2 '* 

H, GAKPSHttt. TA(f- 142* 

II J1 (UlllRANACEA, 77m 1 . J -«* t j,j 

II. Tnwitmiv/«*.'♦ n ' 1 * t . 


Hp s0nrtfjs* i AriK Var. fi. 143 + 
var* Walkers, /Zfr, /. 

II. ctxEKEo-yiRims, 419. 

™* subvert kilJata. Trim, ms + Vhr.fi, 419* 
var. fttiriEUa, T/tw. m*. C. P, 3909 (part.) 
vaf. IruticAlfh TVint. ms. C. F. 3909 (part.) 

FL rerticiHari^ /FI ^ A 142, 

If* Lawson] % Jl' J4 j4. 140. 

If* ttffictdaria, A. 142. 

Gf/eMc/a, S, 

H + cidErnilea, W* $ A* 144, 

EJ. nUida, IF, £ >f. H3. 

S- 

FI. iNAitcEtiA, TVur. 143. 

H., CVASKSC^^St XAw. 143. 

365. OldenImidia corymbs, L. TTedt/oiis Burmmimana, (44. 

fF«r}-pa Iptiihlgn m> S. 
var, ra&ecnoao, TAtg, 419. 

.©- iliflina* Iff it, Burmtmmanaj var, Sofia* 

419* 

0- lloynefi, ifr. Eedg^tU. 144. 

O* umbel Lain, L, Ecdyoti*. 114. 

Sarjfrmut, S. Sajja, T, fftay Rvvi. 

O. tiidema, ilcte. Zln/priff* 144, 

O* 3t?iC£ji» Z. IlittL tnaritima, 144. 

O bi flora, /,. (Include* Q. panietttata M L.) Ihdgotis race- 
144. 

366, AnotSa t| ttndrilocu] at] ^ ML /. HcdtptM. 144, 

A. 5fUnaim,4HiA, IfJLf. lUdptxis. 142. 

A, NOMMcrJLiLiiiFOEHiA, (*4rn.) //. nummulary tot. 

glabra- 142. 

A. RtciuSDLAXA, (j4rn*) //. uumaxperma* var, sub- 

fjluhru. 142. 

367* OpMdrrlibt^ Mungos, f.. 139. 

Da(-kft*gd f 

var* hl jioeo s h , ift*/ O w arm vrosa. 139. 
var. AK0U8TIFDUA, J/A / 0 + ungmtifQim. 140. 

O. HarriakiuL, //ry«f. vat* dec umbo u?, //A. ^ O. t/<-- 

fwwtAfiM, 419. 

0 * uadicans p Cardn t 130. 

O* fHicLtu&tn* .Ins. 140. 

vnr* SmbrtetLia, Gardn m (*p.) 
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0. PAi-uo*. T&te. H J- 

0. oiscBOmrou^t Thto, 140- 

363. Miisjipnila ffondoBftj /<• 133. 

Munrnda t ll r (l-lnit-tom7tw t 
m. AcniNTHBR i ZEYLAXICA, Am. 138. 

370. LeCCucODOX BSiTicoLATiiJi, Gardn. 138. 

371. L'uorn ri.u:5t xtXiPTicuu, This. 419. 

U. ^EYLAMCUa. Thv, 413 . 

372. SCBizoJTioiii jia*ST#»> 139. 

373. Webern corymbs:*, I (Hid. StpUcorff^ iUbera, 

Tor mi t \. S. Tarawa, T. 


158, 


v-*r + mob^QQf TAi*\ 

374. BTOSOMHlt.™ isturTiciiJi, Btd& Stytecniyne, =- ; * 
KaoJ ja uligiiaOEi^i DC. It®* 
tVcidryo, Et-hiknrumdn* 

R, dnitictorurii? Lam* l* 1 ®- 
Kukurtimtiitf S. 

K. malabaficit, f.'tm- <riffilfna frarjisim, 153. 

li. Gardner, //A. /! 

Ainkrtitjtt* S- 

R, rugBlosa. Ilk, f. Griffiths 159 . 

376. Gar.ienia IntUblim .1//. 159. 

Gatit, fi. AWoi, T. 

G. rBriiifita, fFall, 159. _ __ l 

377. " N ATtr.i: di \ si*bftOCAft pa, Bcdd. 1/H’tututhera. \i>7. 

378. Sly plioSTACUri r edl sc r i.a r i ?» Thto. 1 >j 7. 

S. cOFfjEOifiES. TiAic- 157, 

tf'al-flOfri. S, 

379. DU-LO8P0RA UALEtum m.j: <■ U«- 

D. F.ttrxono S i>oii,v P Ilk./. Dliroty rminn, l i3- 

380. Snypliip1u>m liydfopliyUapcii, Gatrt». I-.ytfhnnit »«« » 

l/nwn, 157. 

381. Gructflm-kSii specie. l, L* 153. 

IVdts-pi&hthtfi .Paiit^r, i* 

. Tiincknlns J uti] i kjbpI In, Tk tr. i ^ ii - 
Pfddi-mtift , 

383. DiuTULYTiTm; XEttAtfinA* T^irv 

384* KkoXIA cwrusftfiA, A- 

K. naallii, $ -A K corymbs 1 
K. zeylanica, L- 152, 

Eln^rat-mal, S. 
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K. rtATfCAHM, A*»+ 152. 
mzv hirtinta, Thtt. 
v.ar, Fdit^n, TAm 
vcir. spfcaiaj. 77/ir. ms. C- P. 

335. Canthinm Mvmum, Hoxb, J 62. 

/^rflfriwwffra, Gnl-karamki T S* JVrjWi. T. 
var. la^ceolatcsi » TAa*. 
var. u rax mv olutu . TA an 
C. MOfcTAN c b, T!A rr k 152. 

C. ffberuluh, TTtir. fi/i /V 5n7. fad ) C. p. 3995 
C* Rhecdii, DC* 153* 

var. TiiLiiiiFf TAw. 

Q . aiACROCAarcM, TV^r. 152. 

& CAM E T A S t L At CM, 7?J Iff* 153* 

0* pwr iflor li m + -Aa/a . J 52, 

A F flm, 8* iTdmi, T* 

3B& XxOKA CALYCIXif TVm 1 . I 55, 

r, TnwAiTF.flUp JM. f. A atHminata, 155. 

var. pube&Gftns. 

L paxvi flora, PiaAA 155. 

Muha-ratambnld, S. A7iraw£ utiai % Ftmkirai, T, 

var. ziiYLAMcs flk. f, Ljacunda t van T . J 55. 

I. JOdDSl>Ap Tfue< (55* 

I, COCdnfca, L . 154. 

/ffl/tfftlAu/a, 8. 

387. Pave E ta indica, £ + 155. 

J^ira//rf t S+ 

van Montana. TAa\ 3 56, 

Pi bi^piduta, fV+ $ sL 156* 

var. (? hybrid) zeylawtca, m.f a C* F. 3924. 

I\ AXGCfillFOLlA^ TV/ir, 15fj, 

P. LWOttJOBATA* STAtt, 156. 

P. Glesiei, r/ur. (in FL lirit. I,Id.) P. tnmntota, 156. 
389* Coflea ^VigbE jttQH T V\ A, 154. 

C. travaficoreims, IV. ^ A. 154, 

G/is-picftcJit:, S. 

389. Horhda c&riloJia, L, t w. bract tat n, Ilk, f. .y } jrti . 
teata, 144 . 

--JAa, 

M. fcioclorm, R&jlL N5. 

AAu v ti* 


A1, umbdlatu, /-< l^i 

Kin-strf, Maha-kiri- if? A S- 

300, Prifimnlonierie Thu\ 154* 

van FEHGttaosilt TAier. fm Htf/fifc FA %^‘j t'P V 

301. PfittB«ritiA flm^nriUr Ilk*J\ Grumilca. I4i, 

P. GLAND ULIf Eli At TAm ftw /?. ZMl, Itid.) G+ E 391 l» 

p s Gardm iii, //A,/, Gwtmkt i. 147- 
p, Thw tesLi, //A, /* f?. fl ttdijioru * 147* 

tilt, coronata, //A- /- 
I\ r-luD^nt d „ //A. / Grwiwi/rrt 1 17* 

P, sanuentasa,, JS/, 14S. 

S, 

F. WlOHTiAKAr HA*/* Grirrtw/ca. 149. 

vat* nj5iu£, i/A /. £7- ajftwij. 149. 

P, Moonh, HA. / Crmuifrc* 149, 

I 1 , soRPiDA, Thw . 149. 

P. lokq&fetiolata, TAic. 149* 

1\ ruinm&FiA, TUir* H9- 

P + yiuriiB, m/ i J - AwHjffcJft/, van 148* 

F* bitiiilcuta, FP. i§r *4, 149, 

302, Cbaaalia curt (flora, Thw. 130, 

393. Gcoptiila rcnitbfiiii.% Hon* 130* 

304* La £1 ANT I! US MoOWifp STighi, 420. {143.) 

var, feul)gl abfti r Th rr. ihs w C. F- 309 1 - 
L. TmvAiTEaiip //A*/ /- strigom* (part,) 420, 

L + KiiTNorn tlltp s, T&tn 420, 

L. Walkekiascs* Wight- L. protractus^ {part.) auJ 
f ., variant t (part.) .420, 
tar* lancefllntuB, HA*/ ( + ‘ C- P* 340. ) 

Lh oliganthls, TAw* 420* 

L, Guuntt, 7/A, / /., rtrig&tut (pari.) 420 t and 

C. P. 3993* 

L- stiligoslSj m$Al. fn&n T/tw*) 7+ (l athenanus and 
L . rarrtms (part.) 420, 

van nltidu^ Thw. (in FL Brit. IwL) F- 3910, 
van protmutus, HA./ prflfratfu*, (part.) 420. 
L* vartans, TAir* (part*) 420. 

L, oiiLiQUGa, TAu?. 420* 

3P3. Saprotffiia inditum, />0^ 5 van Gaudnerl HA./ &rwia 
fiWiAuTi. 130, 

S. SOABRIPliMj /?«?</. Jem#*. 1>1. 

Sm. njylauictsTU, IFc'/fF* Scn&sa. 150, 
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396. H/tophvUx mnritimis L*/. 1SJ 4 

Mudn-fti'iakola, S. 

397, Spermneoco Btrfcuta, £. f, S. hispida (part.) 1:1. 

S. ocj moido'f f Bann* Bomria. 1 5 h 



&. IiLftpsita, 131. 

IHn-gtki-kolUi S. 

* 


Rubiiii cordJfolm, /,* IdL 


399. 

S. 

Galium ii - perl fbla li ct3 1 WfdL 

13J, 


63. ValerlanacsfE 


400, 

Vale hi aka Mggxil, Am, 


401. 

69- Dipsacaeese. 

Dirsiccs Walkf.hi, Am. 

421* 

m 

70- Composite, 

VEIlKOKli GArtUKKitI, TAu?, 

161. 


V, TswArrEQu, CfrrAc* K firarjj^ ri p <, lu * urn™, 1G1, 
V. AkCEfS, <7/orAc. 1* lVig/iti^na t v^r, |^(j T 

V. cincrca. Less. 160. 

Mmara-kudimkifjttt !S. 

V. sitjusaa, Am F. n&lghsmeusis* 160. 

V* Hoombiaka, Am, V, tuittfzQidcs* i 60 k 
V. iCARtO#!, M 161- 
Tftr. craftfla, TAir. 16L 
f V + anthQliniutkcik^ £. 160, 

A%n«, Sanm-Htxtfau, S + T, 

V. NE WOK A LIS, Th tt. 161* 

V. Wig-bii^iifip An* m 1PKJ. 

Y m SET Li MICA* JL IIiCL 

Pupu[{i r S. T. 

V. poctsinformEK t £>F. Idl, 

V. arborea. Ham, V. juvmuc a, LG(1 T 

403. E3eph*titopnfi i^abor f !6S. 

isfrjarft, S. 

404. Ad£DG£lcmi[ia Y^ccraimj, For si 162, 

tat, rcticul&tiini. DC, (wp.) 

* Agc-rutum conyxotd^r L, \ 61 . 

Hulan-tai6 t 1>. Pum-pidlu, T. Gmi-mad. IV&Ut* 
weed* 

(Eupat-jrJum Arapami, Fetf,) itfupufta, S, 

403- BtobrotepImL bucbtta. J>C, 162. 
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40E, G rangeJi tnsittaraspEitsiiiaT Fo*r, 163. 

407, Mjri&ctis Wight!!, D C. 162* 

403 . lagooophom BtUardierj, Ca**+ f vjuv Harreyi L. Ifar- 
r cpi. 162* 

409. * Erlgeron Imifolma, fFit Id* C-E 392$. 

E. a*tcroide*, Roxk Cvnyzm agyptima. 163- 

410. Mieroglo*^ asySaiuca, BctftA* Ampftirapkis* 162. 

411. Conyaa JVall. 163 

1 1 2* HI Lime*! a mpke ti>os t DC. 163* 

var T arenarltt, 163. 

B. bifblkLa, DC, J?* vmpltetem (part*) 163. 

[B* Wiglitiuna, DC] 

B. barbate DC. 163. 

B. liaerij, DC. 163* 

B, Ineraciifblia, iFAu*. J63» 

E. ANac5TiFOLiA T 27*1?. 164. 

Ji. rnt!jubrflnacM f DC, vnr. Gardaon,, Dk. f. It. yAiit- 
dafrja. 163. 

B. caiNiTJi, ylm. 163. 

B. tl&xtif]^a p Chirkr, B. hxcraciifolia (part.) 

B. apfeciihiliSi DC. E* myri»ctphala t 163. 

B, bakumfera, DC. 422* 

413* Laggem a lata, Sth-Bip* Dfawuifl* L63. 

414. Epaltes dirarLcata, Cm* 164* 

irm-muda^mahatta r S* 

415 . Spbatfaiiibug amaniinhoide?, Burnt . 162 . 

^ afncauLi-% -V. mi&vc&pkalu*. 162. 

S. inJicu^ /- $* kirias, 162 , 

Mtidti-mfiktittii* S. 

416. BlepbamjWtnum peudare. DC. 

417. Auapbalk Clarke. Gmpkalium adnatum, 

422. 

A. frcticosa, m/♦ G.admium, van JftithvUf&Iium 

(part ) 422. 

A, nblonga* DC* DnflpflfllliErt* 422. 

A. Tiwiittsit. CTarAe. G+adwdum, v^spathuH/vtium 
(part*) 422. 

A, EETLANIClf darker G* tViffhtianuM. J66* 

Ai marra^cens Clarke, Gwaphalitint* \ 66* 

A* bnetriiblldt DC. Gnaphallum . 166* 

* GuiiphalUiiii ittditiUQij (tiew I*-) 

41 EL Ilcslicbrvpum hadd^adde& DC* GtmpA* If&aktirianum, 
166, 


419. Yicoa auricdlata, Cats, 164, 

*Lagn-=cca mol I ie, Cav* 

4S0. ChrjMgainim holeropbyllum, Btntft, Mtkmia. 164. 
4^1. .Xuuthium Strain in urn, Z, 164, 

430. &w"esbeckm ariencalta, L t 164. 

403 + Ectfpta trc-ctfL, Z. 164. 

£iAirmdi t ( S* 

424. BtamvEllea latifolia* DC. 101 , 

425. We Jells cjdendukir>Ea t Lets* 165, 

Ran^$<iii-hikirmdt f S, 

W_ b) flora, DCl Wtiilasioma. 165. 

* TltJionia diversifoH^ Gray* 

426 P Spiiflntlies Ac me! Eft, L. 165. 

AkmrUa y S* 

• Sjnedrdla n oJifl afB , Gturto. Xu>L^ tia encdioidti. 

# Cosmos bjpinriatue f Cnt\ 

1 C* ftmlphureua, Car* 

407- tBiJetis pilo.=a* L* 16,5. 

Tftr * Jfrc™posica, ffooLfl B. decampotiia. 165, 
JFal-fd*Ao£a r S. SpawuA KeedU m 

* Trijai proeumbens, Z, 

# Tujete? ertcla, Z* 

fHj’ Cenilpedft orbicularis, Lcur. Myriogyn? minu&i. J65« 
4^9, Artemisia vulgaris, Z. var. 165. 
fFat-kolcndu, 

4H0i Gjmira lycopers [dfoli^ DC, 16$, 

G, pseudo-difoa, DC. (boh Bent A,) itfpa/e^tLr + 166. 

G, nisnuA, TVitf. 166. 

431. Emilia BoachiMa, D{\ J 67 . 

A r HuJ«-/iarcf r S P 

E. EETLAHICA, Glurkc^ £. prenatithoidca. 167, 

, var. Wat Leri* UL f. ( *p, > 107. 

432. Notonia grind 3 flora, DC, 168* 

X, Walker!, CVsrta. Stnecfo* 107. 

433. .Seaeeio zevljaricus, DC. 167. 

Garmeki^ CfarAe. Dor on tc um , Jo 7, 
luJfiMp Cfnrkt* Daromcnm iVaIAen m 157, 

S. ti ra [ceos 'j /VC. 6 . carpm&mtfs. tiu-. « 1 ^ 7 . 

8* coryjhfcuai.s n + p K 3^94* 

Hea?jJ-. n* t Dm r S. fPigAtianus, 107. 


434. Crepii japonic^, Bentk, Youflgia tyrata. LGs^ 

C* fusel puppft, Hk.f. Kuu^Wi IfiS- 

435. Lacluca Uajneum, DC L Bmcftyramphtu aoaehifotitu, 

168- 

* Sonchus a;per, VM * 5t>w ihittlt, 

■ S. oleraesujj /■» 168. 

436 . Lumen pinniitifidci, Cuts. Mictorhyvchut $<trmattotu*. 

168. 

71 . Stylidiaoese- 

437. Stjlidlum uliginoaum, 5ir. 168. 

72. Goodenoviaoe£&. 

438. Scsevoln Koeiiigiij t‘ahL 169- 

TaMada, 5. 

S. Lobelia, .S'. PfwflMTt. 16? 

Ilin-itikkatla, S- 

73. CampamilaceK. 

* Iaoiomo longiilom, Pftti. 

439. Lobelia trigone, Itaxl. 169 

L. affifli*, Wall L trit/ona (pari.) ^9, 

L. leyluuica, /.. trigow (part.) 169- 
vftr. W^LKERI, Clarke* 

L. excdai^ LestL 170. 

S- 

var. tf khandra t JiFipA* (ap.) 

[Ccph&loatigma Sfllumpcri, ftwhsL] 

440. Wnliknbergb gracilis. OCV W7 1 

441. SphfnfwdBa Gflgrfti. ftatjpliuju. 7 ■ 

442. Campumila caneac^ IfWA CephaioiM^a t/wrtirf«- 

420. 

C- fulgotta, 

74. Vaccinias se. 

443. Yftt&iniuiu Lesciienfliillii, /fTjA*# 

var. EEtlutNlCA, Clarita 

75. Ericaceae 

444* Gsii^thcna tVagraiitkaiqia, Wail- 170, 
var. iHH^UTA, Gardn* 

Kapur#* S, li [, , 

44 ?* Rhododendron arljiir^atn, $m * var. mlfigirtetitg* . *F' 

170, 

^l-wi^n*af, S- 


76. Plumtiaginefie, 

446. Plumbago Mylaoico, L. 244. 

Ela-T>flttl 7 S. 

77. Primulacese. 

44 1 . Lysimaclsm ramosa, H ull., var, zbylasjca, Hk.f 172 . 
L. dfltoiJea, Wight,, vnr, cohuifolu, Mk.f. L. jape* 
»ie«. 172. 

' AnagalUa eccrulto, Lam. 172. 


78. Myrsinefe. 

448, ilffisa inJica, Wall. 172. 

Muta-hiiHhiya, S. 

449. Myrsinc cQpitcllata, l full. 173 . 

vtir. bnceokta, lfall, (sp.) var, ,}. & var. y. 173. 

v,,r A. DC. (sp.) tm, t, nesriti/torn. 173. 

430. Embelia Ribc*, Burnt. 172. 
fFct-em&illa, S- 
E. robuBta. Hurl/. 172 
£. viridiflora , Sehetf. Samara. 173. 

4i>1. Ardisia llissiosis, H all. .{. cottrtdllensis. 1 J 3 
A. Gahuxkeu. Clark*. A. divergent. 174 . 

var. Kylauioa, CL (sp.) Var, A Thte 174 
A. JToosfit. Clarke. A . IFaiticAii (74. 

var. snbsesailis, Clarke. A. ha,Allis. 173 
Lunu-dan. S. 

A- paucj flora, Ihync. 174 
A bumilia, VaAL A. ellipUca, 17 4 . 

Dalttflan, S, 

452. JKgtctnu Biajas. Gotti*. 174. 

Rin-kadoL S. Vitli-kaww. 1*. 


453. 


454. 

455. 


79. Sapotacese. 

Cbj^sopl^lkn, Roaburgbii. G. Don. var. sumatranum 
p.) 174 . 
i.n-iridu, S. 

SiWylou^tosaro./?^. 8opDtB fl idf4 m 
Mtil-maitl, T. 

IsoDandra WightUoa, A. DC. 177, 

Ktri-warala. S. 

var. axGFaiATA, Thte. ( 77 . 

T(ir. mostaka, Thit\ 177. 
var, si a j on, Clark,-. 
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ynr* oomptju Thw, (tii FI R. lad.) C- P, 3912. 
viir. lauceatatft* TAw, (ap.) 

456, Dichopb i 3 r exio LATU?, T/i *r 176. 

B. guards, RjtxtiL hanandra, 17 ft 

JZiri-hrmbiliya, JRri-hiriytt* Mi-hirijfO* 5- 
var T parvifolb. Cfarki\ (C, P. 2402 part) 
var. migustftlA, Trim, mi* (Cl 1*. 2402 jsart-) 


D. rubioiso-sa* ifrnfA. 

177. 

D, cakaliciilata. 

id. 

177. 

D, paucifLoka, 

id. 

177. 

D. LjFvtraLtA. B?nth. 

Id. 

177, 

IX lafceqlata. BerttA, 

i<t. 

442. 

Bbsj'lsi longifolh* /... 175- 




Mk S Iluppai. Enni-hnnital T. 

B, KEBUFOLi a . M\am. Ba&ynultit* 17 5* 


Gag-mi* &. 


176, 

B MoOJm, Brdd. 

Id. 

B. rviSA. Redd 

Id, 

176. 

FFdtta-ittir S. 



B 4 MIC B.0FI1 YX.LA, littok 

hi 

175. 


453, Mimiiiopc Eltingl I 176, 

3funam&L £. Mucha lui. T 
M. hexandra* It oik M. indica. 175, 
Paiu 7 S, Pdfci. T. 

? M, Kan kl L . 


BO- Ebenaceee. 


45». MaBA ACtJKETATA. //•>«1. 

Matrrvghtic, 

424. 

M. OBtOWOIFOUA. Ilicrn, 

Id. 

IB3, 

U> OVALIPOllA. Jlimt. 

Id 

424. 

M. bus!foil«. Pert. 133- 




TDir. mScTophylljv TAir, 
var, Ebenqtf, TAtf*. 

Tim nugaJslifoJLa, TAif 

460. Diwpyifis moutuoa. Roxb- Includes D- c&rd*Jbiki 7 Raxb, 

’ 423. 


Kcthi-knmm, Vuhkaw i, T. 

D, Embiyaptetiti, Pers. 176, 

Timliri, ,S. Paniekflm. T**Uk», T. 9 f\ 
var. Mrala, Th ip. 176. 

Tim tiervoa*. TAir. 17.^, 



IX To|hmEa ? 175. 

S, 

D, otmU fol 5 a, f A|. 18 L 

Vedu^Aunari T- 
D. EUrnmu, Kotm> ISO. 

Kg tu tram, S. jfa ruwM/i, CA ara T T. AS^>iy + 

P, svlrfltictt* RoxIk I TS, 

D- GOcarpa, Thw. 1 SO. 

Kniit-kadumbcn^% S. Vrlfot-karun A dfi+ T. 

D- 4L^stTA. TArcv 179. 

Aa Ittmfiiiriyti . S. i^-Aanfrijyifl r T Cabrnaitifer. 
IX attesuata. Tj^bt. 1B2. 

D. acuta. TAa?. I St. 

D. (iARDTfEKi. 77jtr, 181, 

AWujfl&tfrija, S, Vtikandt* T. 

[D. MubaoXyloiL, AtixA] 

\h uuigni^ Itfir. ISO. 

Goiiti, Pitruu -mtilhi, lVal-m$dhrign^ S, 

D, OM'O&ITIFQLIA. TAtr, I SI, 

Aafu-mpriYrjtf,, Sk 
D. ni&suTAt £./ 181 

D. Mooms. TAic? r 1S2. 

D r Teictaitesii* Bedd. /X Gandnitmna. IS3. 

// 4-titrdiritfG . S. T. 

D. nffinia, TAi^. 179. 
tX Cl? emus at a, TAin m 179. 

Chemcl-pm icM^ TV 

P T opaca- CVaMr. [“ C. JX 2924 in 

D. prurient* Datz . ? 423, 

81 - Styracece, 

Sjmplocos spicatn. JSft&A, rtr, Iunrim, JFsIA (ap.) J94 r 
/fomAu, ff r af-&fai£j/ T S- j?favt-pgPNMi; T. 

&> obtiu?m JfatL ISh5, 

v.v, major,. TVfcip, JS5* 
var. obovato, T&m. 185, 

V&r. cncullatn. TAvf* 185, 

S. layta. TVur, 184* 

S- UBACTEAT49y TAip. 185, 

var. revotnia. Garda 

S. ve&sicoeor, CJ#arAf, y ru/wffUr LSI. 

S # ACLTA, TAir. 18*5. 


§■. ILESFlPCtA* T^u?. 186. 

S T jucu^ua t Thw. 196. 

S. axgustata, Clarke, S* elegant var, angmitaia (pt.) 
196. 

S* LAXlTi-OftA* Cfcrjif- &. 19S. 

S> MINOR, Cfarte. S* hirsute. var. minor. 195, 

var. glAhrcBceaE. Thw- (in FI- B. Ind!) 

S- ELtoanb. TAii^ 195. 

S, iif.Iiantiia. Tfltd. (in Ff- B. Itul) C, 1\ 31118 
£L coEDit'Oi.iA. Z’Aif. 137- 
S. APJGAllfl, ThiF. 137* 
vat- glabrifoltaj Thw. 

S. KABOINAU^ Thw, 1ST. 

S. CORONATA, TktC. 1®7. 

S. fa uci flora t Wight (in Ft* Bm Ind.) S. pmduhi. 184, 

82, Oleacece. 

452. Jojinimm Sambiic, *4 e/» 189. 

Ftchcha^ S. 

(J* pubeseem^ fn/Zf/.) 

J. Rottlcrianum, fValL t Tar. TfaTOhUttiii Cf&rftr.. *h gla- 
hriusculum . 424. 

[J. arbottisicc&s, lioxL] 

J m smitiflorain, VahL (C. P* 1807 in part,) 

J. angiastifoliunL, J odi ISO. 

H'aFpichrJia, S* 

[J. RifchieL CMrftrt*] 
f+T. rigidurQ t Ztnk*] 
j* auric til [it urn, YahL 190 + 

J. flexile; FoM. 190. 

J, humilc, L* 190- 
(NfctAttthes urbor-trigti^, /,*) 190* 

Scpatii f Sipdtikn, S* Pakaffr-muifai, T. 

463. Likocikea pukfuskAj YahL Chtonanthus zegimie^ 

ie& 

Ghcrrutfa-f/tis, S. 

£,* alijimfloiia* € far he. Ckfon&niAw 189. 

tat- toa trots, Clarke. C. rortrala* 189. 

L. LKPflOCARrA, Clarkr . Cdionan^tfJ. 189. 

464. Oita gliitididifera, H’alL 188. 

O* poljgaranj Wight* O* Ganimrt 1^8. 
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465, LfgusLnim Walken, Dceaime, L, ro&tatm h. 18& 

S3* Salv^doracose. 

466* Salvador* paxslca, Garch t. S. IFightmua. 190, 

TJfjhai, T. Mustard Tree. 

467, Azi mu in i raeimtha, L am 191 
nsl-dtfa, B. 

84. ApocynaceBS, 

463. WtLLUOHBBIi ZK1X4STCA, Tfttr. 191. 

169- Citrisifc CaramliLfiv L, 191, # 

Maha-Star#T*ba f S. Pemkla, Khikai. T. 

C epinstrtim. L. C. diffusa. 191. 

Hln k&ramhal S, Chnm-Mti* T. 

470. RauwolEia serpent inn. Benth. OpMoxjffon, 191. 

Eka wcrir/tj^ S, 

R. dcrmfUirji. ReiUh , O/rt wxyhn, 191. 

471. AlTXTA ZEUaANlCA, 

JFo#CT^atfwl-!f 7 S, 

47J. HunUTia i.utji mbofia. //ar^ //. 191, 

Mphtja. S. X. // + 192, 

47 3. Cerbcra Odoflam, G atria, 192? 

Gon-kaditru. 3, Kadvralai. Kmlv. T 
474- Qrhrusm borbanica, Gmei 192. 

Mudv-&adurti w 3. 

* Vun-d rosea, Z. 

(Plumeria ncmifolia. Pari.} Alariya, S. Tr^/i/r TVrr. 
475. Alston!* jyciiflbris, Brawn, 193, 

S B /r-cJOjsa/ffi, T. 

476- TiBEas^KO-STAWA PICH0TO5I*. AW^. 192. 

S, ” For^i/fii Friii/^ 

{T. kronur ia, Bt.) 

477- HoLinitnEMA miti8 ? Brown, 194. 

Kiri-waila, S. 

473* Paraomeia tplrdls. IfblA ift*%vnr. 193* 

479* Valla™ Hcjnoi t Spretty, V. ditkotoma, 192. 

(V. Pehoulana. Barm.) 192. 

430. WmciiTiA rLATino-itosEA, Trim, ms. IF. BoiAu. 193 

W, AlfiS hatifoli a, TAtP. 193. 

T* 

W. fomeutosa, i? H ^ S. 19tf r 
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W< ZErLArUCA, Br$ir® r 193. 

Sudti-kldu. ll m at-idda. S K 
4SL Chouemorjilta macrophylla, G. Don, 194. 

4S2. Baj&^ea ACPMtSATA, Bcnth* Chghormo, 194, 

49k Aganosma cymosa, G Don. Tar. ckgnns. Ilk.f. 194- 

494. Anwlendrcn piinictitaliiin* A. J}C r 194, 

f)ui, Ati-iceij S- 
A. RHIHOSPOfiGMj 77Vttf + 194. 

495. IcliHOGfirpus frut£&cena* Brown. IS4- 

Kiri-wct, B. 

85. Asclepiadeaa. 

496. H&Budoainna indicti-S Brown. 195, 

Iramttsu , S, Namdri^ T. India® Sarsaparilla. 
437. Crjptoicpia Budianaai. It $ S. 195. 

488, Rqcam&ne cmetieii. Brown* 195, 

499. Toxoearpus KlemU. W* fy A. 195- 

490. Oijafcelinfl usculditum. Brown. J9G. 

491. Calotrople gigautea. Brown, 196. 

ffard^ S. Ferkum„ Ertuhim, T. Mmdar. 

* Aadepias coraasuvica. I* 

492. Feuiatnjpia miGropbyllu, fF. $ A* 396. 

493. iJtcDiHk oxSiiusa, Brown. 196, 

Mrda-ftanrju, S* Veti-parittl T. 

494. Cfnabcliwi ptiudfloruin, Brow®, Cynodonum. 195. 

Klin -hum bn Id . S. 

495. SarcostaiURla Brurtotuanuin, W. $ A r 196. 

Minra-httitja- S. 

496. Gysmoma aylveatro, Brown . 197. (0, P, 2549,) 

¥AT. ZETLAsricUM, Hk f- v^r. Dreaisneanum. 

G. HOTUsn>ATCM T Thw, I9T, 

G. lactifcmm. Brown. 198. 

KuTYMiian, S, 

tar TflWAiTEsm //A,/ Var, £ (CfrF. 1847 ) 199. 
tut. Walk kill, IlLj.Uv) 

G, pMBGinAuloiPEfi, JHfpAl 4 Gard/t Bidarm. 198 
mr. Gar [liitri. IILf- 
par, fitanoloba^ Jii. /t (sp.) 

497. MarsUtnia toaodmim^ W\ # A. 197. 

Naruvd-dul, S- 

498 + Tylophom fasektilnta, Mum. 434 (197 ) 


T, Xphisiflu Becaistte. 424. 

[T, paucUIonv W* $ A j 

T. MEMPRANtFDUA, 77iw, 424. (C. P- 3793*) 

T. ^eylaaida* Deeaisnc. „ T. mcrantAn. 197. 

T r teams* Ui. T. C4JP1WWJ. 196. 

T. CQEDJFOLIA, TAf^. 

T. (tftliirmiictt, W. $ A. 197. 

Bm-nuga^ R Pappaltd. T. /rttfKtw Ipecacuanha. 

T. Plata, Trim. m*. 

8 * 

499. Oostdostignia racem^um, Wight. 197. 

500 Drcgcik volubllU Benth. Haya riridificra. 199, 
Airf-tfJi^ioia, S, 

501. Hetorostcmma tanjorense, If", ^ ,4. + var. icy Uuieimi* 

HLJl 198 . 

502. Diecbidia tturmuulajjH, Brown. 198, Cl P. 3875- 

503. Hojft patidflom, Wight. II. Wighd<ma. 199- 
H. ovalt folia* W. Sf A. 190, 

504. Leptadesnii reticulata. W. A. 19^. 

505. CoropcgiEv ftlegaceA, WaU, 199. 

€. WALmuJi* Wight. C ekgans (part.) 199. 

C. G ardner!. litmk. 199. 

C. bMaxft} L. €. Candelabrum* 199. 

WA-motfti, S. 

C- Thwaifcesii* IJottL 199. 

506. Cnnlluma flttCDiiata. flight. 500. 

507- Boiiee-nwia unibGU&ta. W £ A. 200. 

86 - Loganiacese, 

508. Milnisacino ukinoiiiea* Brown, M indicti. 300. 

509. Fagrfta zeylaiuca, Th nnh. 200, 

EtamktiTu, S- 
F. obovata* WalL 200, 

var. GtAkDNXej. Cfarkr. F. Gardner** 200. 

510. SutTciiRoa mjctRA^tua. Thw. On part.) 425. 

S, colubrin^ var- zktlasica, CL 20L 

S. BentHami, Clarhe* 3- minor. 201. 

Tar. parTlflom, Ihnth. 

S. Beddomci, Clark?. S . micrartfla (part*) 425. 

var, COH1AOEA, 7 P 5w?. (ap.) 425. 

*S. cuffSiMoaiiiOLJA, TAtr. 20 L 

Fta-kirindfi-iprL 1ft* 
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S, Kux-Tomscfl, L* -01. 

God<t-kadiiru t S. Vviti, Kdnehur^ T. 

$, potatorum, L.J\ 201, 

S. T£tldn f T, 

51L Gamuera Kocnigii^ J77^A£. 202, 

JVro-ftljflAffta, S. 
var. thyraifior*, Th\u 

yar. divahicata, Clarke* G* tfirartta/n- 42* J (149), 
G. rose a. TAia, 20 L 
G. Walk Em, FFifA*. 20— 

var. GimEneri, CL G + Gavifacri. 202. 

Cr. TER^rOLIAur TAitf, 202, 

ST, Gimtianacea^ 

512- ExaCUM AXlLLAlllTj TfiW, 203-" 

var, p^ntamem, Clarke* 

E. Walked Jr??, Includes K =eyte*A?Ki^ var* jS. 203. 
E. zRrLAWiCuitp /iV/A. 203, 
ifriufarn, KiriJjirir/ft^ S- 

vnr, mac raft thum p CTurAc. E. mammt&um, 203 
E* peduGcuIntum, L. 303, 

E. 7>, 203, 

. [E, petiotnre, Grittfh'] 

513, IToppen fastigiita, Clarke- El tdera pusilla- 204. 

514. Euicostenm litmrnle, BL Stewgii* oriental^ 204. 

V<dlarugu T T, 

5 J5. Cnnsc&rfl diffusa. Brown. 204. 

C. It % S. 304. 

C, decaaaai*, A . $ S. 204 + 

C- WftllichK, Clarke. €. finxhurghiL 442, 

516, CrmwfurdiA japonica, S* 4" Z^ Tar. CxiAHrlOsr, Garin* 

(sp.) C. fasciculate. 204. 

517, Gefttinua quadrifariHj BL G* pedicellate. 2Q4 + 

518, SwtRTlA setlakiCa, Gardn Qpheha r 205, 

[ S. € lilrata, I fa m . Opk dia + 426.] 

519, LtKiuanlhcintirci erUtatum, GxLteb* £05. 

L, indicunij TAir* 205. 

OlUj Ambula n $. 

3U au ran ti acu rj] p IMlz. /*. fdjlorum* 205. 

Rtnu-Sitf^ S, 

1 L. FORPESIAinJJtj, GriseL ( 4S MaeRoO,, 86* 87.*) 

L. pan ifoliLim t Griteb^ Tar- Moynii, CL L. MwmtL 2U5. 
Bin-din, $. 

u 
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88. Hydrophyllace®. 

520, Hjdrolea zcrknica, Vahf. 209. 

Biya-kirillti' S. 

80- Bora^meee. 

5UL Cordis Mjxa, Z + C -%**. vnt% rtuaor, 214. 

Loin, S. A^/ntri/i, ?7iJi' f T. 

Tnr. obliqua, JjFi/M. fep.) C. Jty». £13 
C. monotea, Rozb, C. divtrta. 214 r 
a OBLONGIFOUJU TAlff. 314. 

C. RothiL R w ^ 5L 

(C. Bajidfolt^ Cham. C. Raxburphii w Clarke.) 

523. Ekreiia lffiTia, RoxL 214, 

var. caimrfjn^is. 3fiq. (sp P ) 

Sira-pnlie/iJt t f T. 

(E. ovaUfuliu, Wufht.) 

E, huxifolia, Razb r 214 
Ilin-tamhula, S. 

523. Coldcuia prucumbeus, L . 215. 

Stfroppcitfi, T + 

524 Ebabdia lyeioides, J/a rL 214 + 

525. Tournefcriia urged tel, L*f, £14. 

Karatt, S. 

T t C/arAe, r + WaUichiu 214 

526. iMiotrojiLum eupinum, Z„ tjut. niftlab^ricum, /JcnfA. £15. 
II. pauieuktnm, Broom. II. lini/oUmru, £15. 

H. bmcteatum t DC 

Tar* laxlfloriv DC (sp.) 

E. caari&Smm, Jtet., Tar. WaUleMi, OarM 
H* Uftbrum, ifrfr. ? // r mari/T^W, 215. 

II- In tl tcnm, £. //f£ |5. 

527. Tricbodesma iodfcmn, Jfrpum. 216. 

T. Key fan leu ni, Drawn. 2 ] 6. 

528. Cynoglosauui fare Alum, [fall , 2i5* 

S* 

Tar. lanceolttLiin], Clarke* C. nikran/Ajtj*. 215. 
[C. deuticulotum, J e DC, var* ztylamcumj CarAc.J 

00* C onvolTTulaoeee, 

529. Erioybg pmlcalita, Da^A, 213. 

Rla-mtriga^ S. 

550. Rlvea ^rnatn, Ckoit. 209. 
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331, Argyreia tilUfcfbliftj Wight /ftiw. 209* 

M-bandd r 8. 

* Ax spedosa, Sweet 2IQ* 

AIaha~dumudu t 8, 

A. tplendens^ SVff/. 210. 

A. FLU'LLitoLiA, CAoiff* ifrVea ^glanica t v&r. *. 209. 

Gn-lttjfa, S. 
var. Tbw&itogU, G/urAc. 

var, coaclQf (C7arA«r.) sfi/fowicn, vnr. £L 209* 

A. jMjnmceaj vnr, tbIfloeA) O, Leschenauiiii. 

210 , 

332, Lettsorma agg^-egntA, Raxb. t Tar, osyr<siiBia p Clarfte* Argy- 

rtia, 21 Ox 

L. el[[pltoa„ Wight. Arggrtia. 210, 

[L. £etota p ffffirA.] 

L. n ,\ 7 i oo H ni *-E poli a , Cter&e. Aryyrtia* 210, 

533. Ipaimca JJdihmwx, /, +r vnr, g ran it [flora* Roxb. Calonyc- 
finn sptciOSvm* 21 L 
A'ldrtffd, 8* Moon-flower. 

(]. muricara, Jarg,) Kalu-dlaygd, S. (C. F. 35 S0-) 

I. grandlflora, Laia, t (non Roxb.) Cdionycticm c&mosper- 

mum. 211. 

I. JETCLSDAj TAw. 211. 

* 1. cwrciu&a* L. 

* L Qo&mcdk* L. 

1, h&tiernctia, Jury* Fharbiti* Nil 210, 

L disscelaj iVilkt (non Forth) J a eopfica. 212. 

I, umftora, R, $ S* Ankeia* 212* 

Fotu-pald, 8. 

L digifcita, L. Bafaia* pankulata. 210. 

Kiri-bad a, 8- 

(L Batatas, Lam.) Batata, 8, Sweet Potato* 

I. Choi&yana [Wight) Datatm. 210, 

* I. daioitEcs, Chois. (C. F. 1491*) 

I. pilcato, Roxb. 212. 

I. Wightiij Chois. 212. 
t I- tmcteata, Wight. 

I< Pe$-tlgTitli** Ai 212* 

Ditri-adiga, Ditri-pahurH, S. 
van h&paticifblifi, L. (jipp) 

I. crior-arpa, Brown., L setniiflora. 2J2. 

I, amg ii till folk a p Jacq, /. tridentaia, tiw. 211, 
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L t ridiTj f-Ti c a, Both. 211. 

Ilatrart^madtt r IIin-mudtt t $•. 

L chryscidea, Krr, 2J2. 

Kah{t-4cl-kdia } 

I + reiufcirnjia, Chois. 21 L 
I. obscura, Kcr* 212. 

I la ha- nm du t S. 

I. CiLtNiiir Tine, {in FL B* Ind .) 

I + dcuticttktAj Clwis*. L tiUor&lti* £H. 

I. sepioria, Kotn+ 212L 
Iiasa-icl-koIa t 5. 
vai. sagittate Tit w. 212. 

I. BtUnliitnUre* I?. A S. 1. riigvsft. 211, 

Bin-tam&HrUi 

L ai|imtk*i p Fttrsk. L replan ts. 211 and C F. 3£14I. 

Kan-kun f S + 

L staple liuu, B. l5t 61 
I. eampanuInU, A* 21 L 
I, B. ijr 5. 2(2, 

Altri-suztfil, S* 

* I. sidaiulicij CAprj, 

h Tttrpekiium, Broitih 212. 

Trnsta-wala, S, 

I. bilobjw Forth* L PeM-coprte, 2 1\ , 

Mltidu-bin-tamli urn s S. 

I. vitifblim. Sweft. 426. 

[I, Ciatromloa, Clarke.'] 

• I. mtrerttss, F 

I- puliunli, Forsk* £12. 

634. IlewtUia bieolor, IVujht, Shuterei*, 212, 
Wal-trafta-tedlu? £. 

[Calrstegia hfrdenacc^ Ball.] 

535* Convolvulus parvLfloru^ ftnM. 

536+ EtoItuIub algiuoidap, A. 213. 
llsjirz-krdftlii 8 + 

(Foranfl pKucnluta, Bo^L) 

537 + Brewmo cordat^ Bh IL RmburghiL 213. 

538. Cresset crcttca, Z LJ var . Indict Red. (gp,) 213 

539, Cuseuta roflextt, F 2L3. 

i 

C. chmei^is, Lam, 213. 
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9L SolatL&eeee* 

540, Kolnnuro dgroni, L* 2\S- 

Ka tu-ltm-werit/Qj 3 + Mana-takAdliij T, 

S. verba sci folium, I- 216, 

Hc&oritt&y S, 

var. auricuIiiliiTD . B+ aurioulatunti. 216- 
£L piih&Hcas, tFUUw 216, 

S, bfgKUiinntimi, Nees f vnr. zeylajmcj, CL 5. membra 

jtaceum. 216* 

S, Jeoticalatwru, i?j. 216, 
mr + Gonnkab (^P-) 

S, n teu id* /rterf/, 216, 

3. ferox L. 216- 

Mala-batv, S- 

5. torviim. 5ic« 216, 

6. indlcum, il 217. 

S- 

S* SaatliOCOJfHimj Sr/irorf. £ 217. 

jfcVn -to/u, S. s 

tjit. Jacqmni, TAtr. 

Kntu-icrl-bafiiy 
S- trilubatum, L* 217- 
f yai^tih&Qfn^ S, 

* Physalb minima Z~ 217, 

* F. nivgiilata* 217. 

Si 

* penmano, i. Cap* Gooseberry* 
m CapsicHiui fastigiutinDj BL 

NayLinuiM* S. Bird Pepper - 
54 L. W1 ibiiiua Bfltnn i fern, Dff?*■ 217, 

-imwAAa™, S. T. 

* Nic^ndra phywIol&M, 

542, Datum fastuosa* L. 2(7- 

Altana, S- 

\ar- Metul, JL r (ep.) 

* D, Stramonium* JL 

TjficHTt-oppte, 

* D. EuavcwknB, //. B* K . 

J7a/a-fi«cjaa ? £. 

9£* Scroptralariaceae* 

* Verba^cum TtiBp&ua- /-- J/viAuik 

543, Cebia corona anrlcUiiii t FflAi. 217 
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-544. 


545. 




547. 


549. 

549. 


550, 


55 L 


552. 


553. 

554. 

555. 


* Calceolaria etadiiloHsoides, M. B. $ K. 

[Liaurtit ntm riming a. 

A penosm A a Cit n k fk vs* BoU/l Pteraitigm a. 4 26 T f L iW 
dtmberyin. urtieofalin. 2 J 8 r 

A. CAM?U0EATUH + fl*./ uiUosum. 218. 

Iktifiti-gojia-jlL&iu, S. 

A. t*pimunK HejitL Ftcrosti^ma, 218. 

JfU'-g&mn-kola* 3« 

LimnapMLfc canfarU, Benth. L.wcrraia m 218, 

L. \a.x% Benth- 

L. gruiiaiim^ fir, A. punctata, 2 18. 

L ItiraiUn, /fcnfA 218. 

L. ^stiLTifWa,. Bf. 

L. hoteTOphyllai. tfru^. L. sassitiflora (La part) 21B. 

L. iu» into*, BfnfA^ 2 i 8. 

L. ^rutoloidfia. Br, 218. 

Herpesih Montuern, //. B # A" 

Lunu-wila* H 218. 

H. floribundu, //r. 

Dopitrium iitidicaiile, //um. 218. 

D. j i mceu » T //« wj, 2! 9. 
t>. lobal bides* BtmiA* 219. 

Artunma sesamoide*, Benth, 219. 

Toreoin Asiatics, A. 219. 

Evtaid-Wfi^ S + 
var. prirvifuliii, ML / 

T. Lirtdlft ; //*./ ST. rairnj. 219 
TBr > glabrji. JWi». mi. 

Vudcllia ciiMigm, /ifu/i. 219, 

V. binuu, Benth. V. mv\ujh> T a. £19, 

V, Bcibra, Benth. S19, 

V. pedimcutata, Benth. 219. 

V. ftttgiMlif.jlia ( Benth. 219, 

Ilysaulhes hyaaopioiJtH., Benth. <?I9 
L rot4nJtf,>lin, Benth. 1. hys^i^i ( part L 219 

lici]] Q aja veronica bib, Sprena. 219 

fnta, S. 

B. hmdiijita. Link <$■ Gti& m J2G + 

^■nutfoiiiL, Spreny* 220. 

Mitirwirpucfli iQLtxcos^ Br m 2^0 
Fef'lcdiaiji hutuifutmmj ^ ^26 + 

? Glostusiigmn jpmlmlintijn, Am[ 
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■ Scopfcria duleia, L* C. P* 40 H. 

* Veronica poll In, Fries. 

[Riidiuera LijpSilar //e/w:.] £20* 

556* Slrlga orfibatieboidca, 

S. Juten, 5, hirsute. 220- 

S. euphrasy idea* 220+ 

557, CentranlWa proctitcibens, Bcrith. C'. Jfcunonifinii* 520. 

8 . 

C- hkjdda. tfr. 220. 

C. huitiifu^^ rf"c/L 351. 

55S. Sopafela del phi ui folin.^ G * Don. 220. 

p* trEfida, //i/^f 220i 

559, PerilieuIaris zej btucn* Bznth . 221- 
93. Qrobfimoiiaceee* 

£60> jEgiiifttiii itidtco^ Rorh, 221. 

jE. ptilunculiUJi. Wall* rtr. Br 22 L 

561* CAmpbellia cjtinoiJea^ IVight . 427. 

562p Club^ooiiL ^bacauSi^ Gartfri. jtJ- 

221. 

C. TaW aite sn f Trim* ms. C . wwjWiw* (In part}* 222. 

fC* F* 3971.) 

f* Q, iiTsitolot,. Ir&rdn* (0. Pr 11 SO ?) 252* 

C+ bicdor, Gardn. 352. 

var + fif.rmifiORA, T^«?h 222- 

var. ai'KCTADiLia* Wrr, rns. (*p.) C. P- 3993. 
c. a Lit to a t T/ih?. (iti fV, #rif* Iflrf) Cm P. 2929. 

C. tricolor, Gstrd** 222* 

far. |tAn0otlij i/A,/» C, grondiflora* £21. 

04. Lentibtilariacese. 

563. Utrfcalii!* Hteltans, /-./* a P. 3960^ 

U* VaAL 171* 

XL mo] eta, Hr. U- dianiha. 171. 

U. fllbuls, IVighL U* caruien, vnr. 1^1* 

XL gccmka k L* 171. 

XL reticnkfn t £. 171+ 

JW-moxaressa, S. 

var. uligboiib Vahl. Tar* strieiicaulk* l il. 

U + bifid*, L . 171* 

XL Wftlliebianis Wight* R ctfpiBnM ITU 
0 , rosea p Edgtw. £ 7 * ro^ fm f jfl, var* 172 . 
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U. mcemoea, WtdL 172. 

U. orbit: ulaLa* JfatL J72 P 

05, GeSEeraceee. 

5G-L -jE^cJiyrianLliiJs zc-ylauimjft, Gardn. 206. 
var. piuguia* Clarke. 

565. Dediaiq-arp^ RraDOl^TlAXcr^ Gardn„ 207. 

Titr, prim nine folia, Garda. (sp*) 207. 

tur. recedonsp Clarke, 

JX floccosits, Thw . 2U7 t 

B. ZEYLAPfictis, Br, 207* 

566* Cbirita Moon i i t Garda. 207- 

C. Walkkri, Gan fit. 207. 

vtir h pamflom, C/urif. Var. j3. 207* 

C. ZEYLAJflCA* ifral* 209. 

Tar. anguetftp CUrUt. Yar. 0. 203. 

567. Ceamfionja reticulata, Gartfw. 20. 

563, Kltigia Notoniajia, jI* i>C* 203. 

S. 

Tar. GT.ATUiAp Garth*, (sp.) 

K:. ztYL ATTICA p Garda, 206. 

[Rhynchagltmum obllquuriip if/ + ] 

5 63* Epi them a carnosonij /te/j*A . f t«* zsfljus icum p Ga rdj». ($p*) 

SOB, 

var. hispidum. Cfanta* 

570. IsuiLbem pcrafrUia, 209, 

96. Biipiomaceoe. 

(MmLngifltiiaharteasii, £,/) /rifon CW Tr«. 

571. Oimjliiin indi™^ Vent, Cutmanihcs mdica* 2 06. 

Tofild* S P T, 

572. Dollchnmiroofl Eh&fedu y 6ffm. Spathodea. 206. 

Dirjfa-dati^d. H. 

■ uirlsp^ 5f f^. ( tE Koenig,**) 

573. Ster<Mperaium ehetomoiik*, Z)C. 206, 

Luna-madald, 8. Pdtiri, T* 

(S. Huaveolena, DQ) 206. 

97. Podaliacese. 

* Majtyxiia diamJrap Glax, 

Ndka-Mfi, T. 

574. Fedajiiim Murox, L. 203. 

jgt-nertneki w S, 
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* SeA&mam indioum, 7)C. £09+ 

Titrtola* S. EUh, T. Gingely* 

VHr. Mcideritale, /T«r 4r Ne$. (*p*) 442. 

98. AcanthaossB* 

575. Tfotmbergin Fragi-nns, ffox4 224 

var. vcsiita, 

* T, alula, Uqf. 

(T. iiiiwLajneciun, ir&WL) 224 
(T. coccine*, ffWjf.) 223* 

576+ Eljtr&rin creniita, l r nhl- 224. 
vfir. Ivrata, 

577* KelsotLiacainpestrifl, Br. N. tcmentosa. 224 

578. EberauuflCm zcylnuica, A>e*. A 224* 

579. Cardustbex* uligtnos** //«^+ 

C, balaaiuLei*, BmtL Adenoma. 224 
C+ Text i . i IlaU T . v4 tZf ■ 224 . 

C- Til waiteS lip Berttk- Aden&sma* 224. 

580. ITygrophiln sdidfoHa, Nett* II. qtsadritah'i *j Tar, 225. 

H. quadrWnlvis* Nets. £25, 

H. ispioos^ T. And. 225. 

Kaiu-ikiri f 9. Ncer-mnffo T. 

5BL CalophanE^ NflgchaiiaT A^fIf C. depress. 225, 

C. Uuoifllia* T- And . 225. 

592. Rue Ilia msgen& p /.*, xar* deject*. Clarke. Bprottrata. 225, 

R. patula, Jaeq* 225* 

[R. rflpcuap X,] 

5S3, Pli^iv!o|jiU pjirviflorn, Willd, €&iheilemfi remforme* 225. 
5*4 Btttklacanihtis moiilMin% T. And. 229* 

[HeDiigrAplilij flai'Hj & ^trobilantfics seubgr* i-j J ■ 

665. ytenoAiphoujum Ruunse!liftuiuo. Aees. 22G, 

viir. aubse Hee?i m, Akj, t“P') ^ ^ S^^G, 

8. 

5S6. STH0BILANTI3KS YlGCGBCS, T. -4«£ 22 6, 

AVJu, S. {appttcd to the whole geno-^) 

S, stenopon* Cifar&c. C- F. 5374. 

g. exaheolatus, C/arita. cMfanjwiraift* 22G- 
S. RUTTISPERMES, CtorAt & 226* 

S. in or isC firs ft, T. -4 ntL 226. 

S. bham>' t folic s, T. ,4n^+ 226* 

S* PEfiEExua t T, 227. 

5* LAN CEGLATU 9, //efcJ*. & adTfHtfpApTttJ. 


1 


5S7. 


am. 

£g&. 


S, Wii.iiHRi. 237. 

vnr ftt^noc^Di, Ciarhr, (C R ,1317.) 

S TflwilTKiiT, K vW. 0^7 
8. cAiidatiJB^ r. 4if^ 238. 

W- latic-EFSj Clarke, 
anoep/i, jWcj. 22a 

PDNCTatp*, Are*. *\ (inetpf + TAr. 229. C. P. 3999,, 
S- AftxVOTTiAs^a, 3%fi. 238 

AsrEgjtiMtjg. Ac«. L S\ (pArt). 229, 

S. tm ripen, A>rj. 228. 

-S. exskrtub* CforA*. /,p i j/jti 223, 

Tnr r iatogfitt f 'Jitrke. Var. 0 . 236- 

S, GAftUNKlUAtfos, T. vlisi £2& 

A TtsTJTna, A>«. £28. 

S. Hooke rx, A>rr. 237, 

8. CAtTciiics, 7*. rflflrf. 227. 

Viir. parvifoijiifl, Clarke 
H r LAXL3. T. ^HdL 228, 


8. gEYLASICLS, IP. /fftrf, 227 r 


8- sexex.vjs t A>f*j, mV 229, 

VLir. nfaitiTt^aiutTB, 7". ^*rf t 229. 

S* helicoiukh, T. rjjwf. 229. 

S, PAMCVLATM. T, Amt S. m&icundut. 
S- FiTLcHtnnritt*. T. And. 229' 

Bkph&rifl iMMjrhi^vifljfoLLi^ Pers, 231. 

B. luolhigiinfbjifl. Ferx. £31. 


Odmaddna^ S, 

Acanthus llaetioiju^ /_, 232. 

Ikili, Katn-ikiHi S. 
vnr. mtegrifoliuB, T And. 232. 
BarJcriu Prianittn, I. 230 . 

, Katti-kttrtmdn. S. 

£R. huxifolin, /,.] 

B, mwrDH»is, Hath, B, fiitpin&ta. 230 
B. noctiftom L. f. (- Bottler”) 

B. involuctata. Xre*. B. pmtandra ( pan 
B. VESrrrA. T. Arid, 2,10* 

B. Arkottuna, Xw. 230 , 


229. 


230. 


*nr. peultmilm, ArnJap.) 
CB. erhmtu. (bob turn.) ) 
B* SDfUn, Met, 230, 

B. uiitila, Xeei, 443. 


R P rR tandra (part). 230, 
230. 


m Cro«M&*« ? dal.faim&a Cirtfkmli&Hli/ormU. 231, 
var. axillut.j, Xetr (sp,) ' 4 St 


r.? 

*■ 

A*v*Ui?ia comsuiiudelifiiiit, Nec* (non ffVyA/.) A. gw*- 
ytttta. 235. 

Puruki Sp 

A* eheloniniOcii, fllffi- 23G. 

A. qtiadrsngiilaTiSi (TJfpwff tn /T, #n'/. Ind.') A. ckeiani- 
vide* (part). t\ P. 562. 

592. ErontlleiiiiiDd nuilaburicum* r/srif. h. crenidatvm. 235. 
39SL Audro^-upht* pamculfita., Nets. 232* 

liiM-birt-kohorti&ti* T- 

A. ftiftta. Nee*. 232, 

A + mjict-oboir)s + Xeet. 232. 

Tar. FAtcVliOLU. Clark f , J. ^lafucn 1 . 232. 

A* ^diioitles, Neei* 232. 

594* Gvm^ostaciitdm z^rucficcu, £ A><-^ 232, 

G, TinFAiTESH, TV j4W. 232. 

G. panicui,atbm: t TV ^/id. 232. 

G. SASiiUlSOLEXTUM. TV 232. 

G. HiBBcmxx. TV And. 233. 

5. Lepiilaga Hi Is hju\ 3na* Nee&? v ar, lo ritus ta cn tom ks. 
Nee*. 231. 

L, fiiaYicnkia» -Vr^i. 23 L 
L, j£E Yl-ANIf A* A f «#i 28 L 
L, Walked a ita. ATsm 231. 

596. Moiiotheeiuni aria Inf mu. TV 234. 

597- Juilicin Hutoiiica, L* 233* 

&ndm~pnrukf S. 

J. ztxtJiMOA. TV 233. (C. F. 2T13 - 2422 part. 

C F. 713 paru) 

Tar. YiridoaceaSp 

vnr. titpiiiitii. TV -4wd. C. F. 3919. 

J. trnEiqtidl>Jireo6ls + A./. 233. 

* J, Geoduruaaa, L.Jl 233. 

Kal^wdranigm^ S. 

J. UooKttilAKA, TV And . 233. 

J S kbrn, JToi*. 234* (C, F. 3110 — 2422 part, C. ft 
3663 = 713 part.) 

? J. MoEielmim. VakL 

J. KotESiANA. Clarke* H&tfeMttlawi r 234. 

J. diffusa* tfUM fiotiellufaria. 234 r 

J. pnociiiTiljeiiii. /- if. (pflfl). 234. 

J/uitiV S, 


m 


,5913. 

m 


600. 

60U 

SQ2. 


603. 

mi. 


m 


606 * 

607* 

60*. 

ms. 

6UL 

6IU 


Ailhiitu-Jn Vusickj j Xves. Jiathiu adAat&da, 233. 

Apotdddra, S. A'ddttidai, T + 

R b inutciD i Ims coni m anis, AV«. 2 3 4. 

AniUa $ S. 

? Dmiahcrn dicho tomy C/£rrAe + (“0. p + 2718") 

iVrssiGLorris RADicaaA, ^ 235- 

Echtitium Liinif.'uijam, Kurs, Eranthemum Evlotium. 235. 

v*r, later iro tie, Vakl, (gp.) 

(Gmpla[ilivJlurn IjorttLie, Neet,) 

Bungia long! folia, Nett. 235. 

Sulu-Tityi, 

R. ApicuUta, Brdd. R. repots (part). (C. P. 1973.) 

R. rppena h Nec$ r 235* 

R- pnrTlflom, AW. 234. 
rar. pecUdftti. 

D Scl 3 pi cm zey Into ten* Aw , D + hi ralvit 23 5. 

Perfstropbe iiuct-arm, AW. (* b Walker."; 234, 

? P. raojjtaira, Nee*. 

09- Yerbenaceae. 

LontaJia uLbn, Mill, 242. 

* L. trlfoJLij L. 242. 

* h- Etoixfn, L, (L. Caniam, 242. 

GanJti-pdtm. Ilata-hingurn, S. Lanttina, 

Lippb nodi flom, Rich * 
ileri-mena-deita s S* 

Bdijc bon hydernlkflLkn *i$ f fVaip* 2li + 

t Sfcncbytorplictn indicn* VahL 24 J + 

Buiu-nakuiu w S. 

Vflr * jntnnicL nslg, Vakl (sp.) 

(SL nintnbiIis T Vakl) 

PfJVft lcpto5tachjQ p Juis. 

CnWEcarpa lauaia,C, WaUickiana. 243 . 

Hia t S- 


(Tec ton it gran,tin, /,.) TyUa, S, TeMu T 
Pheiixa pL'BPcnABCEss, TAk,. 24 ? 

P* serml ifoiin, L 242 * 

Midi S. 

P. inOfolSu, 242 . 

S h 

P. micrnotha, 242 . 

P- Icjncotoan, IFiV/rf, 243. 

Eft-ser*, S. Tk*in. KptkuttL T 


Teak „ 
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P; fitocoMBKtfs* tVali, 243- 

IA-koi<M-p£ild f S 
P. cord i folia* 243, 

612. Gifloliu* L. 244. 

Demttfu . 8. Katml f T. 

G. arVioreij /i^i. G- /?A££jfu- 244+ 

JFi-rfe.wa/fl, 8. Kutnil, T. 

613. V itox info! 5 a ( L. £44- 

jVbcAi t ^V^r-ftocAi, T. 

Y. NegUtiito* L 244. 

A T */-niAa* Suiu-TtiAOp S MocM, Veifai-nockt\ T r 
V, iltf salmi, L- / 244, 

JfifiK Jfti/a, Sapumitit^ S- AW^fflfnuutei, 
jWsiijii, T. 

Tiir. tojlanici, TVrra, (ftp.) 

V. pubosccQSj VukL 24 4. ( 4t W alter, 1122. ) 

V. Leucoxy]on + f*<f> 244. 

Nvlwfldit. 8. $fin£tckh T. 

6(4, Clerod«»dram inernac* Er. 243. 

Wal-gHXputi*! S. Ptarff^ P. 

C. pIsloEnoidfeS, L . 243. 

Wtviam adie&ii T. 

C, KUTatiJtH, Sj*rew^r 243. 

A"tw -hernia. 8. f tfCAdin titfT+ 

Cr mfortmiatiim. L. 243. 

Gas-pium i T S. 

(O. SiptiODnniliLis, 2?r.) 243. 

615 . Glo&soca^ya a Caspers, fAr/J CterQdtndron Linn *i 

213. 

616. Sympbarfimft inTolumteiD, /F«r5. 242. 

617+ A^iceeM* officinalis, A. 244. 

100* Labiate. 

610. Ovimum ciinmn, 5wi 236. 

S, 

* 0. bnallicuni, Ll 236. 

0. gnUiesiraiiifl, L* 236. 

Q. suiLVo f HULL 236, 

0. sanctum, /#, 236. 

Mudetru-tald. S- 

Q. uliCfindeo*> G. P. 3999. 

610. GESlOfPORCM KLOSftATUM^ Bruch 336, 

G. prostraium, Benfh. 237. 

Tar. gftcilCf 7*Atr. 23 1 . 


620 . 
621. 

622. 


Musdjo^uift (Ktly^U^byuKii. BentA m 237. 

Qrfclioaipbati Jiffusus. BenfA. 237, 

O. gfabrutu^ BentL 237, 
pLbCTHA VTiioa CAPiixrrES, Ihnth. 237. 

P, oigryhcens, /Jr^A. 23?, 

var, VValkhki, Arm. (6p.) (C. F, 90 

P* Coelsa h Zfos, 237, 

P. PubictisMs, Btnlh m 237, 

P. Gar^kri, TAu?, 237. 

P. SEYLANiccrs, Bent A. 233, 

/n-wdri^a, S, 

(P, tul>erosu% Bi,) I^tiala, 5. (CL P. 2068,) 

623. Coleus Wbatas, Benth. 233, 

(IC* aronihlk-u*, Bent It,) JCuppra-walltpa, S. C P 3371 
C. ma]al>ari(. k na T /irw/A, 238. 

Vflr ’ LBPTO^TAcatSp. (gp,) P, 17 \ 

C F Iitru iTf3, J5f.IT/A. 233, 

C, Wi^rliEii. Bcnth, Q, p, 3 ^ 42 . 

Aui«oobilua carhDBii^ fValL 238 
OQi-kapptn iwtU#^ S, 

A. ^akicolatua, /JrjifA r 238, 

A. fiuffhttloosn#, U ifjhi. 238 
PpgoKteiBoii Heyneanu^ Bettfh. 239. 

(itiif-Aolfctij-kofa, S fc 
P. RUFEATHES, /i^ilfA. 239, 
var. hir^utua, Thu\ 239, 

P. hetlexu*. Be fit A. 239 t 
Bvso|>b}J]ii tiirrkukrk, BL 239. 

B. vertidJkli^ BertiA. 239. 

ilffliilmjavuMw.Jt J/. atrentu. 239 
Qdii-ttihiJt. S, 

- M. -rimtri. L y„ cri^pa, < C . P. 2891 , 

(-jil:iimnili:i umbrcsjL Heath r rr ,* Ji ’> 

4 U( ^'^v.r. 239- 

v«. gfcbra, Trim, Vnr, 0. 240 
vs»r, flonfiunda, tfew/A. ( ap ,\ v r 
S. si icata. Trim, mt. J 7 ' J4 °- 

S. on loss *. Br.nth, 240. 

Aiiisometea ovuta, Bt. 240. 

yak-vanotia, H, fVmaruUL t. 

A. nijilhburieu. J?r. £4o L 

Uttai-pi/lifirutti, T, 


624. 

625. 

626 . 

627. 


628 . 

629. 


630 , 
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* arwUsis. A- 

63L Letic&fi Wall. 240. 

L% mumildoides, Dr&J- 24 Q. 

Sutlu-tumha, S* 

[L. pubfHc^tie, Tlenlh'J 240, 

L. procutnku^ 240. 

L, iev tun S-o n 4 Hr. 240 . 

Grpt'itimbtJ. 8. 

1535. Leonotii* hectic folia* Hr . 241. 

Maha yak-wanassa T S. 

633. Teuerium t^nieptcte-uni,241 a 

101 , Flantaginese. 

634 . Flouts go nsi alien* A. 7 J . nip/ef* 243 . 

* P. lnnceoliYtJi. A. (C< P. 2247.) 243, 


apetalte, 

102 . Nyctaginese* 

* Mirnbili* .Jatapa* A. Sendrika, S* JAirre/ o/ JVrii* 

633, Bfttfrbflavin diffutn. A, 243. 

Flla^tudu-pald. 8. MnAAaraiij T. 

B. wpunAsk' mild. 

636- Pronin aculeate 243. 

10 3 , Amarantacese. 

637- Cciosia po Ij ganoid es, Befz. 24T* 

C* pulebdla, J/ 07 . 247- 

a orgenten, A* 247- 
Kirv-hfnda f S + 

636 , Allman i& ntRliftorn p Br m CAamissoa r 247 - 

Kuma/ii/ii' M\iu-wflla f S. 

630. Digera amnUiA Farsk r 240. 

640* (Amnranlus cmdatu&j A.) 247- Loifriirx-Metding. 

(A- h/podiondrifvcua, A. 247. Princes Feathtr m 

* A. paniciildtui, A. A. Jrnmentaceut, 247. 

liana-turn-paid, S. 

A. splooillSt A. 247* 

Kaftt-iam~pald w S, 

* A. gauge ticus, A. A. ofcrarem* 247* 

A’l idti-intn-piild t S. 

var. melandioli^n. A. (sp.) 
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A. poiTgamciip L. 24T. 

f¥a!u-£am~pa[d J S, 

Ai polygonoldc^j L, Euxvim, 248. 

Kiira -tam-putd, SL 

A + gracilis* Desf. Hintaht# raudatus. 24S, 

64 L Cymtlmk gcniculata, Lour. C prorata . 249. 

Bi$ -karltt-hfba f S. 

C, rapitata, Mcf* 249. 

642 r Pupal in ntropurpnrea, Moq. 249. 

F orbkuMa,, Wight, 219. 

643. F&ILOTKICmiM SC.'I.Et!ANTnL'M., TAus* 249. 

I*, ftrutum i Mag. Ftifotus, 24S* 

644. NathOHenm brack into, Wight. 248. 

Tampa Id. S+ 

645. JEma jni'anien, Jm$9 r 249 
JE< liana to, Just. 249. 

Fol~kudu-patd f & r 

./E, Moosoma, Moq. 248, fC. F, 3324.) 

646- Afibjmnfbes bldetuutji. BL 249. 

A. upera, L+ 249. 

Gtu*karal h rhn, S. 
var. ftrgenlea. A argntiea. 249 T 
A. J] an lira, Raxb, Centrottoehys, 249. 

6-17. AkernaDtliera trSandra, Lam. A. ssuiiU, 250, 
JiuAu^nu-itentia^ S. 

104 . Gli enop odiaoese, 

618, Chcaopodium murak, /„ 246. 

* C- opulifotium, ScArad. 

9 Ck mnbrB&ioLdc** L„ 

619- Atriplci repcns, Rath, 246. 

650, A rtLi rescue tau m, I ad i cum, 246- 

651- Salicurniii bnchiitE^ Roxk. 443 l 

652, SuicJa nudtOura, J/orj. 246. 

S* indict, Maq. 246. 

S. marhiuna. Dvm, 

653. Baialla albo T L: 

Nivtiii S, Ptichafai, T. 
vtr, rubra, L* (ap,) 

Phytolacca Goae- 

■ Rivku kutailis, A H /7, Anur, 250 H (C P 1^99 
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* M ob land numeral] b* Mari. 

(Phytolacca octant]ra, Moy.) 

105. Folygtmacese. 

654 Polygonum harbatTim, L* £45. 

Jififii-hMbtffwrnna+ 5. 

P. in i Ei 11 ^. Ilufh, P. Posit mint. £45. 

P. eLmi]iicuTTi + Lfi £45. 

P, gl&hrum, Willd* 24 5 h 
P. iomfinfOMitn, Wit Id. 246, 

Stidu-kimbHlwpmUf EL 
P. perf'jrsjtwm. M* isn. £43* 

P. diincu=n>, L * £4& 

P, etrlgo&nm, B. Br. £46, 

var. horrid urn, lioxL (sp.) P. pi duticnlurtu £46. 

* Ruincs oUiiBifoliuH, L* 

* XL AceED&dhi, L. 

1 06 . Podo stemacese* 

655, TerhtoM zErr.vsiGA, TuL Dnhdtia, 223. 

656, Podoatcmoo olivLiceHm p G<trdn + I!gdrobrgum r £23. 

P. surttLAtuii, Gardn. 222. 

P. Gardxkki, Hart\ 223. 

P* ILOIGATUH, Gurdn* D&ra#. 222- 
P. algo; tonne* {BedtL) 

107. Nepeathace©. 

657, NePKKTUIB DISH LECTORI A, L, 233* 

UdndurA-wtl^ S + 

108. AxiatoloeMaceea. 

6rjy t Bmg&nita Wnllichii* Hr- 2yl. 
var„ JaEifolia, Lhtch. 

653* An sto Luchin brnctaatin Betz. £91. 

A'dud ft i n ik f paid, T, 

A. iudit'H, A. £31. , 

Sap-sand#) S, Pcniintin£itda w T* 

[A# Thwmtesii, J^onA.] 

100 . Fiperaceoe. 

660. * Pi[ ] or Chnwya H Hum. Ghamm Ch tit pa. 428 and 292. 

Siwiya-irrt) S* 

P. longum, L. Ckmdta poxburglii. 292* 

Tippifi, S- & T. 

K 
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P* Tiswaitesii, t'ai. Di\ /*. arctmtum (pnrt C* F, 
217a) 293. 

P. orboreiGen&t Rozb. (C. F* 2461*) 293* 

(P* Betle, JL) CAflvwo. 292. 

5. 

viir. Siribrni, A* (sp_l Ckavira Siriboa* 292. 
Sfribd, Rafit-buIar-iF^lf S. 

? Y&T* Mol amir] b, L . (sp*) 

P. arcuatum* Ilf, (C* P, 2177.) 293. 

F* syheslre* Agj& T 293. 

J/a/aiHiVtj-tri'ff. S. 

P* in-SCL.vtek F C«s. UC. /* triwuron. 293. 

vrjt. lnxiflonim, Tri?a. mi* (P* iejJaiiLeum, Gui. DC. 
Miq.) Muldrra diandra, 42>L 
P, TElNSUltOS, J/iVjf. ( w Walker. 1 ) 

P. bun tame use, EL P* arbortxetm (port C* P. 3.1.) 293. 

F. WiLKiw, Miry, (■■ Walker") 

P. cigniTTu A. 292. 

(larnmiris-jefL MRzigu, T. Black Pepper, 
vor. trioiciitn, Cat. DC, 

P. Altfi-TTIDPilTLLUH P Miff, 293. 

P* K E v La N to □ Mj 36q t (non Ctt3* D C) {-' Walker, No, 31/*) 
P. iubpellivtttm, I find, PoiAomcrpAe w 292. 

Mala~iabtt f S. 

661. * Pcperomia Frawri^ Cos. DC. 

P. Wight iann, Mig. 0* Pi 393 k 

P. raEUD^rtHOMisKA^ Cos, DC. P+eourtalle* mtr : v*r, 292. 
P + TeiwaiteBH f Cflf, Z>C P + Ilepneana. £92. 

P. rertcAn, -4. ZKeJr, 292. 

P. ztTLAjnoA. Mig. (■ Walker, No r 1904/) 

P, oouRTALLENeia^ Mig. 292, 

U0. CliloranthaoeEe. 

6G2, Chtftrantliua br&chjetich^ ij/, 293. 

111. Myriaticacese, 

4593, Mthibtica laukuolia* IIk r f m # 7'A. 11. 

Miilahorfft. S. 

Tar* zey Ion left. Thw. 11 & 399. 

M* OoRariELDrA, Rt- 11. 

£. 

M- Xftb* Gatrtrt. 11* 

Pnjftf, S. 
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112. Mommiacese* 

6454. HoRTOMJl FLOBlBCTNUA* fFiphlt 1L 
li'ti wiya f S. 

var. ovalj folia, Th w* 12. 

H. akgc3tifoua. Thw, (var.) 12* 

113. Lanraceee. 

665. Grrptocai^ a Wtgh liana. TAw, 254. 

Gat-mora, S. (oflow-caantsry) Mofc\ Kudrin-mart, T. 
C. mkhbhanagea, Tkw. £54. 

666. BEILSCU3IIEDIA zeylasjca, Apollonian 253- 

667. Cmnaoioimjm zej’lanteum, HI. 252 ami C. P- 4000, 

Kuruitdii. ft. Karra ru. T. Chinaman* 

M vai\ viil^anx (C, P- 2285.) 

VAT. HUlpTiFliORPM. TAw. (pari.) 252. 
var.iuertf, Heim* (ap.) Vui+ Tnulu/foritm (part)* 252. 
CL Tkw. 255* 

C, ciTitioDUKUMj Thw , 253* 

^ngin^kumndiij S + 

C* qvalh OLlUM, IVitjhi, C- zeplamcuw. vor. 252. 

669. MadiHu* glaucieaccn*, JFijrAtf, tbt. 2£YLAHiCA t Afeisjwi. 
Af. 254. 

f?WK t ft. 

669. Fti r^ea a a ni acarpi fol m (See#)* >a r. A XG l p st l t’OLl \ ? Mtriss n. 

AfoeodapAne, 254, 

1 1 'iwurmri, S* 3 71 m ranai^ Ranai^ T. 

670. ActiNODABttHE MOLOCH f-VA. JVtT*, 251, 

var. gJabreacciis, Mti&sn. A. Mo ami. 256, 

A. sTsyoptitLLA. TMo. (C. P. 2491.) 256* 

Ah Thwaitesd, Meittn. (0. F. 304.) .4. Mtenophplla 

(part). 256, 

A. ELEGANft, T/nr w 256, 

[A. SLtlleiim. Mcissn.] 

A. GLAUCA. -Vets* 256, 
var. Walker t 1 Mtit tit. 

[A- Hooker 1. jl/t ijjtt.] 

[A. Janata* J/ftJfit.] 

A. SFECio&A, Nee*. 257- 

A. Can doll it aka, Mehta. A, speetosa, \nr. 256. 

671, Litfiea tomentosa, Hep «f* Tefraathera. 254. 

Kot-kario. ft, 


7 G 

L Kbifett, Pers.. v»r, Roihnrglm, Mctwtn. TitruntAem 
RazburghiL 255. 

J?^un' + S. T. 

vutv saLigva, Mcissn. 

L. Itgu^trba T4r. cdftstrolilea,. Aft-tun* Tetnm- 

tkera. 254. 

L, Sffiia. f Far, ola cca* J/umji. Tcfroa/Acra 

tertpijfc/m (part). 255. 

L. OLA BKH lens A, r 77* ifr F J 255. iWra*I5<? m* 255. 

Far. char Caeca, Afe&trt 7>/r. /aw/iyfr/ta p . van 255, 
L. long! To] la. (Ne**) w (C. P. 223,) 255. 

Jfrtf-Aetfjya. s. 

i- SE 3J0H' LIS* f 7#w^ fIncludes 7\ //cwAcHffiro^ Mli&eel) 

TV^ftrwfAf’ffl. 255 + 

L, FC8CATA. TVfip. 258. 

L. oumcuums, Jliin. 25fl, 

L. zeylanica* -Yews, 257. 

PIfld'H, AWm/o-firw/u. S, 

Far. VJEKOSA* J/njtj/t. (a P. 227*;) 

™\ mbrin&rvSu, J/riun, (C. P, 3449.) 

E, A,MitiGCA. jl/wJK. (C. P, 72, 22H0.J L, xeylankv, 

Ynr. 257. 

L. Garditch i, r Thu**) (IdcIulJ&i 5fi tr m zeyiaitita 3 

Mei^sn.) 255- 
Far. rigid*, 3ftit*n. (&p_) 

L- ovalifolta, ( Wight* ) 25G. 

var r pairifolia, Meissn Telr, Iteodapkn t var^ 
255* a 

vir. angufitata* T^r, 255 - 

? L Walkpjui f 4/eiira.J ( 4i Walker, No, J382/'} 

G7± LiJinKSA LANOlTOLii, (TAw.J Dophudittm. ‘U7. 

673 . Cssaytb* filiform Is, /.. 25 a. 

capilbrm, 3Uhsn. 0, l\ 3982, 

G74. BemandU pottala, A/eiun, //. Aurora* 258. 

/Ww/H, S- 

114, Proteaceee* 

675* IIblicia zitlasioa, 250. 

115* Thymel^aceee. 

676. Wtk^Erocniia vu-gata, A/«fof» 25£) r 
^7 j* LnaidBiphcm eriocepli&lu^ Dcate. 250, 

A7/5ci. 8* 

van mcLAills p Mrhzrh (*p h ) 251* 


rrnm 

i I 

673, Phale m a c auli flora, ( Tk ip.) Drymitpermum . 
679* Gvhisops Walla, Cr^rr/rt. 25 L 
JP&Btf, Fattfi^rulld, S. 

lie, Elroagnaoeae* 

6^0* Elamgtins latifbSiu., L 2^, 

Tur* ThwaitedU, t*p.) (C. P. s ^4.) 

117. LoraiithaeeeB, 

631. Lorast lit:9 nodifi.ouus* TAw* 134, 

L. Hookcninas, W* $ A* 134. 

L. buiMlffioiiJcej 136* 

1 . tomftUtOJsUflj 'Hctfnt* 135 * 
var. IftnEjjTiiioaus* TAw* 

L* neilgberreuaie, IV* ^ A. 134, 
l.« nmeatwe, ifryiu. 135. 

L. &cr,F,B0tnrLLU3, TAw. 135* 

L, long]floras, Ltejr. 134 * 

JVlifa, & f Applied to whole genua;) 
tiir, am pies s folia a. Th tP. 134, 

L: LOTiCTXPHTLLTja, TtiW. 418. 

L* ESSIKOLllS, T/lli'. 134. 

L. StTBORBlCtfLARIS, TA fp. 134 . 

L. Laths, 77**r, 135, 

L. Gatsd3TE«i, TAw. 133. 

L. btliccmides, L 133. 

L. crapUotlfttug, fT"» 4" -4. 133. 

682. Vi+cum orieofcafe, 136* 

V* eupitellutum. Sm, t 36. 

V, attommEpm, DC* 136, 

V. monilj forme* /?/, 136. 

6^3. Kotothisos floc rostfS* 01 ■>. 418. 

684 . Gisalloa spa? lieu folia. Ofi’ir. Fw^ra. 136 + 

118. Santalaeece, 

(Srmiiilnm album, L.) (€. P. 2915.) 

695. Qsyris nrborem, ffait. 251* 

6S6. BdcTOpyrom VVattcebinaum, Arn, Pyntfariu 251 
Rafu-pamlntrrt, S. Iddti^muilm^ T* 

119 . B&lanoph orace se. 

687. HiitiinopLom nulcra, TValL 2ft3* 

I!. Thwaitrsii, EickL B* indictt (part). 293. 


251, 


120. Eupkorbiacea, 

638. Euphorbia A to to, Forxt, 4*27. 

E + (]Enbrta(ft h Rath. 269. 

E. pur *■ e 11 yra. E E, ftypcricijblm. 368. 

Eh- dado k in'ya r S + 

E. Lirta. L . E. pilulifora. 260, 

Bu~dadiX-k\ri*?a, S, 

E r Chiuna-Qjce t E * 260. 

E, E L\ Murmunniarta. 269 r 

Hi#-rfftda-Mriga t £>. 

E. rosea* Ihiz. 2ti9 + 

Mudtt-dadn-k\nga 7 S r 
(E, neriifblm, E) PatuL S, 

K, afiltqnnmm f E 268. 

Lfatuk, S. 

E* tortili.% 268. 

S, Tirfw-Aa//^ T. 

# E. TinicuJJL L 268., 

S. Kutli, Ka/li, v MUk-hidyt, 

E. oreopliiJa. Miy. E, ItoiAiana. 269, 

6S9. Sarcococca pruaLfomu^, LmU. 290, 

( gpk ) 

60P, BrtJulia reuiaA, Spreug. 279. 

Kfla-hdin^ 1/n// if-rf M Jkff. x* 

B. Mooxn, V /i«r + 279, 

/W-Aa/o* S. 

B. foauitaa^ iVilldL C. P. 39^2. 

69U A,. ylMw irtka, 

428. 

C. pululc^, Mull, Arp. A. acuminata (La part) A. in- 

dica j\ /liwtor. 4 23. 

C «<*»«!]■, Mail. Arg. Amanm. 42^ 

C . irUttlUGlNJEU^ Mtiil. Arg. Affiau&a+ 280, 

Cr PALLIDt?i, Mull, Arg* Amantm. 280. 

var. fiubgl&uem, Th ft. ms r (sp r ) P. 0981 
C. col Una, (Rqx&.) Amanoa , 280, 

Madaru* S. 

692. AOFttmu ZEYLAlflCA. M«U. Arrj. A. 

693. Agyn^in buccLfurmia, A .Jut*, 283, 

J-t-pitaienkhA. S. 

69*. Sauropu* .Ib«w« t lit. S. G*rd»cri<,x Ut . 294 . 


X X X 
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„ It HTttOVERSUS. 284* 

. AsaiMius, TAm 284* 

, RfGlDUti, TAw. 284- 
595 , PbjIUDtUus iey lamina, ilftttf* <4™?. GiflcAwfifl#. 23.' 
UuHu-kiriHc^ S. 
var. tGmemofllti. V w. £- 

J\ BRAriiTLOliCS. Mull Arg, Clock , (part)- 

(.& P- 3016 .) 285. 

P. cortacel^, # j l^- C/flciAw (part). (C«P. @42.) 

285. 

P. PYC XOCA RPGS, j*/ I///- -4 r£. G/+ CWTflM** (P®^) ( C- 

252a) 285. 

P, steLiiiuv, Jfate* Juttituianum. 235. 

p. BtMPLucoiDRS. -VulA /Jrj. GWi. mwtanum. 236. 
P. uFTOimnn, JlfMfl- Arg. Gloch Gardfurl 236. 
p, NKSronAT-t!?. MtilL Arp* Gloekidhn. 286. 
l s r pL tife-^CEN 3* 67 pcA, jl/oflniV. 286. 

JJm-A utm^Mriitp f B. 

tar. glaucogjtiHSj MufL Arg. (*p-) 0150.) 

v&r, subgUbra. (C + P. 63-) 

F h reticLilaUis, ^sir. .Krr/jrortrftd ttHifi/favft 232 
FFf7"jfcSJJ l ri/3 1 S + 

Viir. glaber + TAtr?« (p*Tb) 282 . 

P. mSorocarpR^ Mtt/X >4r^ A P . rnuU^ra, vat. 

(part). 232. 

p. TflwAiTEsiANUS, Mull, Arg , ,P '.jfBidafttf* 23 L 
P. Eitiblica. A. 282. 

iVV^i. SL TdjpiKtfJfl 1 * 

P L BiDicus? 4 /m^. -4r^. 231. 

A'ardtfU* S- 

P, cjADDtpsrmQ^ Mull. Arg. Pros or us r 28 L 
Sudst-Kpan, S< 

P. polyph^lliiP, IJ illft. 082 . 

P. emrucOIdes. i^iull. Arg. f P*potgpAgltu$ (part.) 282. 
P. njftderaapatcnsis, L. 282. 

P. RbeediL, Wight. Pjloccidus, 283. 

P + urinaria. L. 232, 

Pat~pitmrakkd f $. 

P simplex, Rets. 282- 

tar. Gardnerianu^ Mull, Arg. F+ Cardn&ri 282. 


P. aiYiiTiPOUpg, Moon. 293, 

P. roiiirtdifoiiuB, Klein. 232, 

P. Niriiri. L, 262, 

Pitn-vuikd. 8. 

P. OKRuPBlLtia, Mult. Arg. Efitly Hum polyji/iyilum 

var* 42». 

P, ANABAf'TI2iTC8 ( Mult. Arg. Epislythim polypAytlum. 
263. 

P. Buillemsnus, Mull. Arg. Epittylium laH/olitm. 283, 

1\ CiKEiwpi, ,1 /m//, Arg. Efitly limn Jlorihunditm (juirt), 

& G. P. 3672, 

1- AFfhis, Mult. Arg. Epittylium jlorilm mittm 

233. 

P. HAKGALESSia, Th IP. tfit. C, P. 401 a. 

696. Flugg®* Lcucopyrus, If'itId. 2»1. 

Jlln-katu-pila, H. 

697. Breynl# rhumnuidea, Mull. Arg. MMonihesa, 283, 

Oas-kagi£a f S. 

B, pstcDtj, Mfihinihrsa iurbinata. 235* 

Wal-mvr*mg& i S. 

Putraiijivu Roxburgh!!, Wall. 287, 

Kirri-pula i, T* 

I. zErY La MCA. 31 frfl. Arg Palengu, 297* 

S. 

699, Heiuhjclk Bepinriit, IF U A, 287 + 

JVira, S. Vere\ T + 

IL Gahdneiei, Thm . 237. 

IL laxceolata, Thtr r 237. 

^00. CynloAtcEnotk tnncrupliylluH, Bl. C ; ztgl&n new. 236. 

70 L MtacuoDov key*, amicus, Thw. 275* 

T’aniFittEHrtd, S + & T. 

702. Aron® 3* l .\tjfolia, TAw* 280, 

A- fcbitokhis, TAw* 2^8. 

A, Lindleyiraa, ItaiU. 208. 

Afbila, S. 

A. AOUMllfArA t 77iic r 283. 

A. 1nnce>olnta 4 77* us, 238. 

S. 

703. DtLpliniphytium gUuoesccDs, BL O. utBghtrrme. 990 
70*. Aritidesmn Ghawerablll*, Guerin. A. pametdolum. 289 

Bu-fTnbilta f S. 
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A, uvsitrait, /■■ -4 289. 

8 . 

A, Bunins, 5^/ar. 289. 

van Th wirtt bias ttM. Mutl-Arg* (sp-) Var. ft 289. 
Kdramilft-krbeUtt. S. 

A. FTniPOUHtf- A/m/L ./trj. ji nHOTfraum. 

A. lanckolatvm, T»l* jJ- lafiMo/tfriwiw* 

[Microdcsmifi cnswrifoti*. Ptan&h.'] 

* Jniropbn glandnUfara, Boxb. 277- 

(j. gwajpuloll**■ i.) T 

(J. Curc^ £*) $. A i dAfa»idn^*«* ** 

Pfytic Nut* 

* Aleurites trilb*m. Fmt Trf-M“ rto f CciHtf/f Au*- 

705. ? Croton obloagifoliDtn. i?ot5. 276, 

C; z kt la s i cu u + Jl/w J7 /I f#. C. hi/poieue um - 2! 0« 

C + lacctferiiin T A- 27 3. 

JCrppifiyd, (itix-krppihyu. & 

C- aronukdcimif 27 5 P 

flVMf/a/ilVi^/r. 8, 

C T Moo>r n, 77* ar. 276- 
C* candatom, C*T*rrifA ( hL J hunberg.") 

(C. TEgliuttL, £♦) tbja-jnifa, 8, N^dtum, T. 
a HlO tt0*Tl RlUltj 77* Jr. 276- 

c. TnwA 1 TKSIAtfit-M, J/w/A *4r^. C\ Kloistchiunum, 276- 

706. Givorla roitkrilonaiis. GVyf. 278* 

A'l^i-AixnVff, IHtftaldU T. 

707 P TRtaotfnSTEKOS niPLOFETAWTS, TAm, 277, 

T* NKMQBALt^ 77aIP. 277- 

70&. OatoJeft acyWlfcA, Mult. Arg. Dc$most€fnon+ 2+8. 
Wal-kthiJMi Qittprtta. 8* 

0. MiNOE, Ary. 1>. ztylanieuj, var* 278. 

fPat-jafapd /tt h 8 f 

709. Bltidna mnbalUts. BailL 277. 

Kn&attti* S. 

710. Difflorpbotaljx glabeMua, Tftw. 278. 

IVrU-wrji na. 8- TmniukAif T. 

71L Agw^taohjfl tiidic^ Dat*> 279- 

A lijttglfolk , ( Wiff&t. ) Varcoelinium. 27 9. 
iicTW. 8* 

A. IlnOKKfti, { 7Va*p.) ■5arc<KrftniB^P 24 9. 

Maha-hcru? 8+ b ■■ 

712. Clarostopbom plica ta, *4. var. RoUkri f ^ 

148. 


L 


TIS. AdSwocql^ka zktlasjoa, Thie. 27(J. 

714. Claoxtlok ouoiK&Rcjf, Mu u. Art/. 27 L 

Ifierotwcn Meroarbli*, Heath. Cfaotyio*. 27i, 
7 16, Aealjrpb a pnuleuIn< n, Mit/. A. If »{tick ,Y. 27 1. 
A. fratSensfl, Forth. A. LtlAiua. 271 , 

A. iudlca, 27J. 


nr. 

7 ! 8 . 
Tin. 
7 SO. 


721. 

722, 


723. 

724. 


721 


A ttpim-taenit/a, S. Kuppaimiini, T. 

A. fiilkx, MAI, Arg. A.tSSpUta. 271, 

A, ciliiiis, Forth. 27i, 

r C(ELOi>ix:r.s Tk cr shkhoi a mjs, Mult, Arg. («Tjim 
Itcrg."; 

PopaMnia safidv3"Air. 27i. 

Trewia nmUikira. L. 272. 

? Molloiu* Bckteaotts, Mull, Arg. (“ Uarawtin^j 
11. tmuOABL-ps. Arg. RotlUra. 273 
W * * %ne > Wt,lL Ar d- HoUlera ttlrorocea. 272. 

Jiu'iitttffo. S. 

M. WICHASTULS, MAI Art/.. (■•£, P. 2106^1 
M - morkutu*, MM. lunhm. 573 . 

M. zevlA grees. MAI. Arg. Rout, oppoAti/oUo. £73. 

Mtnat-ihuitu. T. 

.^r. F L’sC K 5CE\S. Mull. Arg. Roftlrra. 273 
M. sirwi;,. MAI. Arg. V . ^ as>3u {gHm ‘ 

II. j’l-ilipp^sk MAI, Arg. Re,,/. UnrtoAu. 272 
itompxriln, S. K» r Uu- par li T 

M rep^k, MAI. Arg. Rollt . '^bifolia. 272. 

C leidton jinmetitn, Hi 8 212. 

Okttrii M s. 

«■ JIult A *S. Bottler*. S7<1 . 

doprerta, MulL Arg t ] 

M, hidicfl^ 42S, 

M. tOEoentofla, night. 274 

Kfndtt^ PiJt-krndfi, L s. 

* Rfaiuus tomrnmii*. A. 

Hamf” —' * T, Ctulm-oil 

C^' PSm - L ° HT - S P**™*«-onMeL 272 
Ciitehicarfma cusumoearpua, Thv. 271 , ' ' 

Ih'dawrtAtt. IlfdtSka. n f . 

C- co&iaceu£, Thu,'. 275 Ialak «™> Sodarohu, T. 

Geknkm Inn eec latum, Willd. 274 

Soil}, („) (C p 0 . 

Kekai.pAr, I ttriUthAui, T. 1 ' * 52 "' 




726. Tra^ia ittTolacnita, L, 270. 

vnr. isterm£i>ia. Mttll. Ar<f, "/*. fd 5 wiiiia t 2«0 T 
v:ir. coiti^ATA, Mull- ^1^* (C. I*. 3519-) 

vnr, Mqntjl^a 1 /l^ + (sp.) won Thw. (0. F, 

2100.) 

Wet-kuham bili$&+ S. 

727, D&lQt-immpU u>niotn T Nutt, Ar< jf r| vftiv zfiTLuncij ^Jfrc//* 

/A bixftnteia. 270. 

723. Siipium indiouiup 

Kirt-maiulu. S- 

fl, in^i^ciCi [ Rnt/le.) I' aleoncfiti* 2+0. 

TihiyT* 

729- Stbiitbna ChniniElefc, Mutt* Arg* Micnutiatbys* 270- 
ftcit-pifmrttAfith R 

730. Excozcnrin Agmllocba, /.* 209. 

Teitt-Mrit/a, S. 

1* + coeb inch burn sis* Lotft, appasitijblio. 269. 

121- TTrticaceee. 

731. Ilolopk-W mltgrifotin, PUitcft. litmus 267. 

Gogn-kiptla, & Ail, AijfiW, Ktinckn, T. 

732. Ceftta ciimninoiueii., FJndL C- Dys&daxtjiwt. 207- 

C Hrfiirftl, S. 

C. iVightil, Ffanch. 267- 

733. Trciua orfcmtaltr^ f L-) Sponia. 267, 

{^diiw&u. S< 

734* Gironniera psirvifolla* Planth. G. mbmquatit, var. zty- 
lttntra r 267. 

G. re lien I at a, Thw. 26^ 

735* Taxotrophis zoylilHtti, Thw. 26*. 

736. phyllMblantji spinor, Rur. Taxotropkti RoxburghiL 

267* 

737. Strehhi* a*p% I-nur. 26*. 

G^fa-ntful, S. Pnlpirdi, T. 

733. Aiuaht&us zkylaniccs, Thw. 263. 

Afaniia. S. 

739. Floeasportiiurn spinoz+uin f Tree. 263. 

JkftfttAitnltoh >- 

7 10. Dorst+j&iev indicia IValL 264, 

74L f Ficus rcb^iosa, L * (JiQttiffma. 264, 

B6+ R Aru&a or Ara*^ T. 

F, ArnotiLnoa, (Miq.) U*o$tigma* 264* 

Ktiudu-b$ f Paid a, S. 


F. Tjtjnkekt Httrm. I'roaiiijinu infcctorium^ (purt.) 265. 

Kiri-pella. S. m 

F. iafectoria, WiUd+ [Vosih/ma Ipnrfc)* £65/ 

van U I^hlinna. King. ( \ Wightuumm, 265. 
Kaiah'i y S. 

F. Jloooiuini. King tos* f v W ightiim vhr, majtti, 265 T 

F + bengaletuafe, L Ur&*tigtm. 265. 

s. r* /jy 

F. tompntasn, if or ft. f Vr vttfgma. 2G5 r 
^ >“J»teD*ia r lletjitr. Urmfigmtt. 265 . 
flu-nwga, S. 

F. pwudo-W*, ( J%) r. /«fn/rr WW . (^rt.) 

halt^s mm, /tf„ Vnr , liwdffci* (, p j r hcciftrnm, 

Xtt£}Q m £ + 

F. I r i me fi ?. A /w^ ww. f T , Tfitin ( part). { C. P. 2220.) 265. 

T*^nuiju m s* 

F, Tficlrt. Jf«S (C. P. 2218.) 7>'.Vfe (part.) 26.',. 

hla-Huga, Aft tin, s. 

**■ cal Diet lata. Trim, mg, 

i. reniga, L, tJnsfyma (& C. P. 2337u 265. 

’*r Uttiifn. 

K *"■*£« v “ r ‘ AVrty. rrMfr ffMB w «fe*. 

faw. 266. 

■A'tr/dflifjr/ifwvj, S. 

F- imjurnu, (jty.) Poffonetrophe datyph^ihx, 266. 
k - "apcmioa, TZm-5. 266. 

Sewana-meditfa. S. 

F m FJ i/M + A. emerascen*. 266 + 

JV^ot-panna, S + 

F. bctfirDplijSln. Z + j; 

F. gibboas, w ™. partition. ( Bp . } 266 

Gat-teptl, tV«l-ehrU, t>. W 

F, Tuwji.twii, J% >.*«**„. 566 
F. l>iVE lit! Knit ilia, JW? 7 . 266 

Fbi,r ^4t”' S6 z , “‘" fo,K n ' i,u - c °"““ t 

Kotu-dim&utd, S. 

F* gbtnemta, JfY/tt. CWfKa. 267 
Affikktt, S. Atii, T, 

742. Anlittfia iuuuxla, Hi 

liiti. S. AWtfrij^ # |\ 
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6, Leukma h Marta. £59, 


74,1. Cmlmiia JiTnnwiilt, Trie. Cadroma RtmpkiL 262. 

744. Art«:trfua Lakooelia, llaxb. 262. 

Kuna-gotum* 

A. KOBlLHi, Thi^ 262* 

Det , fFdt-deL &* 

(A. inciy-ii. /..) JJrrnrf Frp/2^ 

* A* mtcgrifolia* X (C. P, 2233} 

Ko*. S, I** Id. T. Jack. 

745. Fleurrn itifL-rriipls. Gaud, 253* 

74S. Ltportca tartninaLia, tFight. 2K&- 
L r ercnuljita. Gaud, 2a!** 

Md-nssd^ S. 

747, GirardliiiA palnmta, Gmd* 

Nilgai Xeitte. 

G. fco^liuitaSt Decur* 259* 

Gar- hi ham hi tig d t ft. 

7-38. Files Wight! i, tFedd* 259* 

1 J . irincrviiA, Wight. 259. 

F. ftngulatu! HL 259* 

* F. niicropbjLLi, Litbrtf. 

7^9, LocantliiiH Wiglitii, Wedd, C. P- 6&7Q- 

75®. PollLdOla JJeyue&na. fpedd* 259. 

751. Elutostma fleuihj, Fprrt. 42". 

Iv. acuminatum* U edd. C. 1 J . 39i0, 

E. linft*l*tum T IVigtit. 260. 

Tar. irnijus, fFedd. 
vnr. foluigernm, IVedd. 

YiLT ]iueamo H tVedd. 

Yur* fimoLARK. Thw ms. C* P* 3920, 

E. diveralfollam, Ifedd. E- turculorunt. 260, 

752. Frocrla ImWgafc, 2Ca 

753. Boelimeria miiSabiiriea, JFeAf* 260. 

B. plHlvpbjilss/Jon. 260. 

Tar, macroitaehjft, ffraftf, 260. 
var + j?f.ylaniCa t fT&dd. 260. 
tat, regdawaicdu, H eAJ* 

754 + CLisiuabaiuft Cttapidatu, Wight* 260. 

755* Pou^oliia Indies, Gaud* 260. 

Tar, aSicnalo, (/-) (&P-) 
var. sufFmtEco^m If ( S P*) f 
P + jkUrtculnlo, Wight . 260. 


C. T. 400L 
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J\ WaLKERJaKA p WigAt. Uyrtantindm r 26 J. 

Pk liirta t Hawk. Ifyrtmmmlra* 26 L * 
var* Hetinot l in ei-el 1 H'edd ., 261* 

Tar. Gardner!, H'edd. 

Pl fa e. y ifoli a, H t'dd+ flyrtatmndra triandra. 26 L 
7 56. Y E1 k'br l iu ea ea K / iL Oreoemde. 26 L 

757* Dctbrtfgeasii % u I Lk ti ua. Gaud, 3If&r&earpuw tongifaUa- 26 L 
Gas-dul, S* 

D. WallichLaiUl, J7 rdd* Marnctirpub, 2G2* 

Casuarinese. 

(CasnariuH, equisttlfolla, Fur*t v ) Kasa 7 S k C&ewMu, T. 

122, Cera topliy 1 lacete * 

758 Cerutoph^lltiiu verLiciLlatuni. Rvxh. 290* 


GTMS08FEBUU 

123, Cycadeee* 

■ 7«59. Cy-cna rirciualis. L . 

JJWu, H* 

f U Butupbii, J% C, P, 3 H 62 . 


MONOCOTYLEDONS, 

124. HydrocMrideoe. 

1 f| ^‘ H jdi ilia 0 Yal[fi>]i*, Rich. If. rrrtitiiitita. 331, 

"til. liJiyiLTOrijiliiHi l{iijt!jiir<f1iii, Itcnlh . XcehamttttdraaUtmi- 
folta. 832, 

7(^2, Bljsa Rick. Ji. oeiaudrti. 332, 

Dii/a-Jiaurari^ S, 

763, Ottcliu all*[iicijlies, Ptr$, 332, 

764, Knbalas ioarojiles, Rich. £. marinitj. 332. 

763. 11 1 1 1 a.” i it EE em pri« fi i i, ,-J srit Pofidonia tertniata. 333. 

766. Hnlnjihila ovulis, tlk.f, Th'Uastia stipulacea. 333 , 

12B, BurmanniaceEe, 

767, Uuminnnlfl dUtichn, L. fi, dittachya, 325. 

ilfdiffa-jdwdta, S. 

B. fOsiLU,' Thw. 325. 

vor, elttlior. Var, fi. 323, 





R. CnAMrmm. Tfur* 325. 

T6S. Thismia G AiiiisfEttiAJf A. ttk.fi C. P> 4009+ 325, 


126. Qrchidese. 

769. Micros tylls Fbecdii. LindL 296, 

M, lutcoEu. Wight (C+ P+ 27 43 ,) M Rhrrdii (part+) 296 . 
M* pi&couor, Lindt* 215T- 
M* LASOIFOLtiV 7"Aw. 29 i. 

11. Ft: RPL-REA, 297 &■ ^29. 

21* conge&ta, Hafp. C. P. 39'jO* 

var. ro&C* T £ iwif/. f §p0 ia /ifica. 297 + 

iTO. Oberocia RrLmomaim* W ight C. F. 3969- 
O. ronciFATA, Ain^ 296. 

Or LU|IS1BHAC^EATA> ZW/+ 296, 

t) r tiilscata, ^ ^ 391.) ? 

O. TCTlIciiliito, Wight vur* flbesceas, /^^/. 296. 

O. tesli-?. /.&*<#- 2^6- 
0- Wigbuann, Lindt. 296, 

O. GAllPNELtlASA* Tkw* 2y0. 

O, Scvli.j:, 296* 

771. LLFAHig ATROPUKPtrRM T Lindt, (non Wight) 295, 

L. w A i-KE Rl,E t r; tiiL (non Wight } 295. 

Lh Wigli liana, Thtr, 295. 

L. lirncliv^inUi^ ttchb. fi 0. P+ 4002+ 

]L, p^rado je Rt'hb.Jl firnpnsa. 4^9. 

L, eakilata. Lindt (“ Macrae 1 @29/'} 295. 

L. ictagipM, Lindt 205* 

L. vlriJstlorsA, Lindt 295. 

] Jr aiigoitUblia. Lindt. 296. 

L. gregmin, Lindl. 296+ 

772. Betid rubitim Macra-i, Lindt 297. 

f D. cniineuauntif Sw* 29 j. 

Sudu-paregimat Si- 

Dr atirentn. £iwdf. 297. 

JVa m Orck id . 

Tar. pallidum, Lindt 
I>+ MA0CA»T«Ut, TAip. 297* 

Wesak-7wii r S. 

D. MACiiosTA.ciiirt.ii* IJttdl. 257, * 

D- natane, Lindt. 29fi+ 

L>, hteixiogloseurci, Thw. 429. 

[|>. rasqoiBOLKSTO*, Lindl ] 298 . 
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[D, ckimkeeith, Lindt] f ,+ IVfr, Shorter.”) 

[ D. coil k as m t i, fwrf/. j {** N \ghti ngu le.*) 

P. FUHPirEAgcKxa. Thw, 298. 

D. fa>i>vratuje t Lindt 298. 

B, ALBIDULCM, 77lir. JJTJ. C. P* 392G (& C* P. 23^3 
(part).) 

773. Bulboph vllch elk gas a, ( iardn * Sfl'f. 

B. CEtA^iKOLirsi, Thw* m&* C* F* 3879, 

B. PKTIOLASP, Thw . 298. 

B. pit RPURti'M, Thw. 29S. 

774, CiREiioPETALL M MaCiLSI. Lindt 299- 
Ci RKASDIP^OHX’-^ Wight, 299. 

C, KU.LE. /fcM + / ca p, 3ieo,) C /ri>/p/.V (part). 299, 
C. TinvAiTtsu, Rchbtfk (C. P, 2740 ) C.tVightii (part), 

299 + 

773. EmA BicuLUR^ Lindt 299. 

Lihf-of-tht- Valhji Orchid, 

E. Li>ui.tYi, Thw, 299, 

E. tricolor Thw. 429. 

E. brtoccata. Lindt. 299. 

E. susciuola, Lindt 299. 

vnr. obJonga T Trim. m*. C. P, 2355 (pan). 

E. ARTICULATA, Lindl, Al&itia tennis. $O0+ 

E. TiiWAlTKsit, Trim, E. refuting. 299. 

E. *p. aP,40J7. 

[E. profuse^ Limit] ( Il NfolitiiigaIe*”) 

770, Pbroatiit, c]c"iiu*. Lindt. 2^9, 

7 77* Each Tax ™a sfeciosu u, Rrhh. /, Iptra. 3uI, 

Dajfodil Orthid, 

P MONT Am-Jf, RcM»f* ("Ua-ru*) 

779, Acanthepblfphtm btCOLub* - Lin dt 307. 

779. Pi! AlX'S BICuLnR, Lirufl 300. 

P* LHBlIHlfl, Thw. 300. 

7SO. TmntA bicorm* {Lindt) Ania. EiOL 
T-MACELATAp { Thw.) Ama s 30L 
7SL Josephin 3;mceohtn, Wight. 307, 

782. Coelogyne breriflcupa, Lindt, 300, 

C. oJorntid.^cim, Lindt 300. 

783- FhoEhhta itnbricata t Lindt 300. 

7S *- Calastih; FuarcsBA, Lindt, C Ma tU(n . &oa. 

C. Ttralri folia, Dr. 3(1®, 

Tar. discolor, T/ttc. 308. 


78 $. AentmSA UTJiOR, Lindt. 301 . 

786 . EuIopUifl macros tushy a, Lindl, 301 . 

E. virCdBj Br, 302. 

[E. Lerlxftcen, Lindl.] (“ Mncwe,”) 

[E, bmcteosa, Lindl.] E. yrandiffora, 301. 

[ E, espliinatA, Lindt.] 301. 

E + > sp. C- Pi 3953. 

787. Cymbidium eDsifoliuiE, Ste^ nr. ilevatqdrs, Lindt, (sp.) 

307. 

C. bicoiOH. Lindt. 308. 

Wiitt-ddli, S. 

C. aloi folium, Sip. 308. 

Pnnan-Aattuli, T, 

788. Geodoruui dilatatuns, Br. 308. 

G. kgcatcm, Limit . 308. 

789. Folyatacbyn luteola, Jlk. 308. 

790. Ctbtopoduju uukimi, ( fit to.) Cyrtoptra. 302. 

C. fuacum, ( Wight.) Cyrtupera. 303, 129. 

791. Luiiin tenuifulia. Bl. 302. 

L, »EVLA>riCA, Lindl. 302. 

792. Cotton ia macrostAcliya, Wight. 303. 

C. Cbjunptoni, Lindt. Lnitia bkauduta. 302 ; J nnda 


793. 

794. 


795. 


796. 


797 . 


429. 

Dourm L ATI KOLIA. ( Thw.) Aeridei 429. 
SABCQcntLoa PULCUKHiCS, C n».) Dendrecoll*, 430 
CiflindTochiftM. $07. 

S, &crrce fortune* Jf c A A. /. DmdrQc&ttii* 

AeriJea cylindricmn, Lindl. SO'O. 

A. Ttridiflorum, T& iff* 430. 

A, t^sftliatmg, Wight, 30 

Vanda parviflora, Wighi. Aeridt* WiyhHamm. aos - 
V. Roxburgh ii, Br. 303. 

V. epathulala, Spring- 3^3. 

Snccolabiuiu gutlfltuio, Lindt. 303. 

[S. curvi folium, Lindl ] 303. 

S. Mtvntur, Lindt. 304. 

S. oracilk. Lindt- 304, 

S. roaeum, Lindl. 304. 

S. BSiViFoLtcst, Lindt. 304. 

S. filiform*, Lindt. Sehanorchh junci/bhit. 

H. tenorum, {Lindt.) (Beeorhdrt. 30t>. 

S. paniculutuiu. B ight 429 


304 . 


799. Acunpe VVjgMianji. LitttU. ;i03. 

*ar. loiigepetfunculatu. Vur. 0. 303. 

[A. congeirta, LindL'] 303. 

799. SarauitJitiB peoinsulsriB, Dais, Sacco/aHum acumina¬ 
tum. 304. 

600. Cleisostoma macUUVUM, Lindt, (fide BcntL) Saccoia- 
bittm lineoialum, 304. 

C. ACAULE, Lindt. 305. 

0. CALE1TUM, Thto. 305. 

C. Thwaitimiaslm, Trim. C. maculosam. 3t>4. 

801. Tx^iophthum Alwisti, LindL 305. 

802. Diploremruiu rucurvuin. Limit. 306. 

803. 31 raTACimuH KE*i. a sicc M.( Limdl ) Any ram in. SOG. 

804. Fodochilus falcatcfs. Limit r 306. 

var. attgnslfttuflj Tkw* mt* C. E 3339. 

R 9AX1T1U&P LindL 307, 

805. Append icuta longi folia, BL 30G. 

80G. G aWIa j a vjini ca, Bent A , Cpriotia. 3J 
807. YajUlla WjOjesat*, 313, 

V. Moqmi 7 TAw. »12. 

80S, Corjmbls diaEicha, I'honars, 314, 

809, Tropid m curcu] igoi des* Lindt. 3 L 4. 

T. BAMBU51FOL1A, ( Tkuf.) Cnttilirfia. Si 4. 

810. Spim n the* australis, LindL 312. 

81 L FhjffamH Blamei ? jLfltrf/. 314, 

812. ADucctochiLus sebtaeua, BL 314, 

IVaua-Tiija^ S- 

var, inorzialm, Hook. 

813 Ztnxme sulcata, LindL 312. 

z Ion gl\ fib rift, ( Lindt.) Monock Hut, 31 X 
Z. nerrraft, (Waff.) MnnoeMius, 313. 

Z, fliYfi, { ffaJL) Manor A Hut. 313. 

Z. he Rift, {LindL} Mon&chihts. 313. 

Irti-rrija, S- 

814. CneiRusfTLis PARvirotu, Limit. 313 T 
d iftbeltata, Wight 313. 

81& Goodjora prooerji, Hook. 313. 

G. f'HDiitiij TAw . 314. 

[G. cord^ta, (JLijk/Z.)] Georchit, 314. 

SI 6. HctErlft eloagatft, LindL Ehumph idm. 313. 

H. Gaudseri, (Tfiu?.) Rhfimphidia. 313. 

817. A pd t uoitcm a iioktajm, RchL / Apaturia. 301. 
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818, Cryptostjliii (#0 ZofierostyU* zetflttmc* 

312, 

819, PogODW JulitHLB, W*It. <130. 

820, G aatroJis. j fcvahica, Lindt. 311, 

821, Epipoguia nutans, Lindt, 311. 

822, Haben&rla goody erodes, {Don.) Pemtgltu. 310, 

H, WighlU, Trim. no. PeristyUs plantagincn*, 310. 
H. spiralis, { Might.) Kristy Ins, 310, 

H. arisUia, {Lindt,) Periitftus. SiO. 

II. muEviLGUA, ( Tha^ Perutgt*z, 31L 
1!. CvalTM.ili Br. Ptatnutkern. 310. 

H. BarscBOOARF^ {Tkw.) PtataHAera. 310, 

II. SIACIIOSTACllTA, LtJtdl■ 309. 

II. mcnorsTAT.ip That. 309. 

H. iwucnosTAcnTi, Thw. 300, 

II. viriJifloru, Br, 309. 

II, rrnaocMirA, TAtr. 309 
? H. LATI FOLIA, Lindt, 310. 

II. plnnliiginea, Lirtdl. 310. 

H- ciusifee*. Lindt. 310. 

II. bwrbflta, Wight Ate mrcM, 309, 

If. acuminata, Thw, Aft. 309- 

823. SatTrhuii nepEdeuac, D. Don. 308. 

824. Disparts *ejlanicn, Trim, w D. tripet*hide*. 311, 
B2j + Apoalusia Wallichii, J? r - 

127, SoitaminefE* 

GLofaba marantmoiiice, Wight <7. bnWifem. >l -«. 
82T. (Knoinpferijt GnUmga, L,) 

// mg u ru-pii/aii, 

K. paiiJiinUa, RoX& 

Amba-knht% £. 
f K. L* 

Yawak£udfX T fc?- 

8S^ fc llodjrcliium caroliarriJlri n Korr*- 

¥«■-H&V4ftceus t C&rtif ( ft p0 ^ ftr jf ' ^ 1 ' J 
H, Aiigiifcllfoliuiai^ RoThe 3L9* 

S29, Cureimm ZflWttdb&fc, lloxh, 

J/orq Ati A S- ^ 

C- aromAticii, fVpW. 31 

Dadv-Mkm, Wat ^ha. S. 

+ 
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(C, long*. L .) Kaha. S, Manjet, T. yumtfw. 

C. iUiiLOKA, Th«?. 316. 

C, olhsantha. Trim. tut, (C. P. 3700.) 

330. Ahomusi iTsvoLKCttATDw, (7*Aw.) Elettaria. 319. 

A. FLoaiBDNDL Ji, (Thw) Elettaria. 319. 

A. Nkmorai.e, { TAw.) Elettaria. 319. 

A. eehmatiim. IFitld. 316. 

A. FClVtCCFS, Thw. 317. 

A. Bestuasuasl u. Trim. mi. C. P. 3364. 

A. PTEKQCARPGM, Thw. 317. 

A. MAST I CATO RUM. Thw. 317. 

A. ACC HI M ATCH, Thw. 317, 

A. GHAHINirOLICU, Thu?. 430. 

A. ftYPOLSOccnr, Thw, 318. 

A. HUPcacfiNs, 1 3TAw.) Elettaria. 430. 

831. Cyphostigha PttctiELLtji, Be nth, Amomum. 318. 

832. Elettaria Cardamom uid, JIatcr» f >nr, jitiORj 5m, (sp.) 

318. 

Enstil) S. Ceylon Cardamom. 

833. Zingiber Zero robot, Rote. 315. 

Z. CftiHuniJtiAr, lioxh. 315. 

Z. CTLISDRICL'H, Moon, 315. 

ITai-iitynru, S, 

7.- Wight ianurn, Thu?. 315 , 

634. Coitnt apecioEua, S/n. 820. 

Trim, S. 

835, (Alpima Galnnga, Sic.) 3)9. 

Kaluwhfa, S, Great Gatanyat. 

A. Allugli&s, Rote. 320. 

Keltniya, Aiu-ytis, S. 

A, nutans, Ros e . t jar. bebicea, Moon, (sp.) 320. 

Runtertya, 5* 

(A. ealc&T&tn, Rots .) Rata4kiti^a f S fc 320, 

S36. CUnogjm virgmta, B«tO* Marunta* 32ft 

G^m-oluw^ S. 

837. Phrtmich zeylanicum, Denth. Maranta spicata. 320. 
HuluTi-hiriifci ¥ S* 

F» Capit&tam h fFilld* 320. 

I!t-bemi-kiri^a t S, 

838* Canon indict, L . $2iX 

But-sara^ S* Indian Shoi. 

839. Muu paradisiac 32j r 

Wal-kehcti Su mid Plantain* 
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128* Heemodorace®* 

340* Ophlofwgoil ititennediup, Don, 339, 

841. S»n^viena ^jl anic*, tPilld. 338- 

^ir/anddy S. iMaralj T- 

129. AmaTyllide®. 

842. Cu^uSigo ordrioidtas, Gaertn. 324. 

Hin^m-tal, S. 

C. Fiolmv^man^ Hall. Mypvxis triehocarpa. 323* 
Md-biu-ta l 7 8. 

vnr. linearifolia, Thvf. 323+ 

(C. rccEin ata^ Dryand.) 324+ JT Faya-pol, 8, 

843. Crinum n&iftticiiin, L, 324. 

TolM, S, Vtsha mttngil, T. 

C+ Myluiiieum* X. C. ®™324. 

S. 

’rar. Herbert tniium, Wall* (sp.) ( li C- P* 373 j, ) 
324. 

Cl defixiim* GaicL 324. 

C. ania-iutm, i?«k ? 

844* PaoernlitJm aeyhni&Bm, X+ 324. 

Wul-IunUi S + 

? P. verectindutn, Sob 
(Hjmeaactllle tewfai, 

324. (C. P+ 2339,) 

130. Taocaoese. 

&4S* Tacea pkmatifidft, Font 323, 

131. Bioscoreace®* 

846. Biosceren pen taphy lift, X, 326. 

Katn-wala* S+ 

D, tomentosa, Keen. 326. 

Uyata t S. 

D. bulbifcnij X. 326* 

PaWU-AflltJ&X S- 

1>. oppu^ttEfoliftp Ln 
Hiri-tala t S- 

D+ ttrrraUSPU, Thw. 326. 

B, aplenty 326. 

847. Trichopus soy lament GwrrfN. Tnchopodium* 

Bim-polf B+ 
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132. Roxburghiace®. 

819. Sictuotisi lutarosa, Ztwn, var, minor, Tfttp, Roxtmrfjhm 

glariosaidet. 432. 

133. LiliaCGJE. 

849. .Sioilai ova] i foli a. liaxh. 339. 

Maha-kaharatu, S. 

S. zcylamea, L, 338. 
liin-knharasn. S. 

S. ns pure, L., var. raaculatn, liaxh. (dp.) 338. 

850. A"|Kirn^HB fiilrii id*. L. 337. 

Ildid'Wvriya, S. 

A. gouoelados, Baber. C. P. 2299 (part). 

[A. aarmetitosuB, Z,.] 

A. racemoauB, WUld. A. sarmtn(<>snx. 337. 

vai. zeylaicicus, Baker. A. racemose*. (part). 837. 

851. Aloe Vera, £., var. litloralis, Keen, (ap.) 

Ktiudlai, T. 

852. Dracjkna TuwaitesiJj Beget. D.eUiptiea. 338. 

853. Clibropbytum laxiflarum, Br. C. parci/farnm. 339. 

C. Hfiynei, Baker. C. Irtritcapmn. 339. 

854. Diiiiicllit cii*ifolin. Bed. 330. 

MoHara-pctan, B. 

S5o. Allium llookori, Thic. 339. 

856. Dipcudi mootannm, Baker. Urapeftilum. 443, 

851. Scilla imliea. Baker. J.edeLoa ria hgticinlhinei. 432, 
838. Iphigeula indicn, Kunth, 339, 

859. Giorioio suparlia, JL, 339. 

Kiyanguiti, S. Kdddinchi, T. 

860. Dlaporum l«die uauUianum, Don. 339. 

134. Fontederiace®. 

861. Moiioflioria hMlsfolia, Brest. 3£l. 

Diijn-habariila. g, 

M. vaginal is, Brest, 321. 

41. plantiginca, Kunth, 321. 

135,. Xyride®. 

862. Xyris iudka, L. 340. 

Ren.matu, Ban-maniisa t S. 

X. WaJkeri, Wight. 310. 

X, sebmooides, Mart, 340. 

X. paiitifloru, ff'illtf. 340. 
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136. Commelinacese- 

80S. Pallia soFZQgonensIfl, Etitil^ vor. indicA, fl L (tp ) P* **- 
digit* 323. 

S 64 - CommeliiHi bengbalen&s^ £. 

Dtya-mentriya^ S, 

C. d&tfrft, Clarke , C. salieifolm. 321. 

Girdpatd } S* 

vur. atLeaUntfli FuAli (sp.) \ ar. 3JL* 

G< persiairiai folia* WighL { u Heyauud. ’) 

C* ohliqua, Ham. 322- 

C. Ktirzii, Clarke. C. longifolia (part). 322. 

C. appcndiculata, Clarke, 

C, enaifotia, l?r + €. fongifolia (part). 322 . ^ 

865. Anehema tiutKTOE, Thw. (ifi Clarke Mon.) C.T. S977. 
A. zcykti)igum, Clarke. A. ditnorp Awn <Sf A. mmtanum 
' (part). 322. 

A. esculent urn. IVall. A. seapijioritm. 322. 

A. (lioiorphmii. Bah. A. scapi/lorum, vnr. usima. 322. 
A. spiralum, Br, A, nojimw. 322. 

A. midiflurum, Br . 822. 

vnr, teriuiniliSt ft‘iffAt* (*p.) 

A. fignntoum, Br. A. ensi/bliutiu 322. 

A- vagtp&tuiOs Rr t 322. 

A. niouLaaum, Wight. 322. 

A- proteaeum, Wall* 322* 

866, Gyaaotis ax i I [arLa, R. # & 323. 

C, anatata. R r ^ Si 323. 

C. tuberosn, /?. # S. T Tar. adsceadeit^ Dalz h (sp.) 

C. araehnoidea* Clarke* 
vitr. obm-su, TVim. ms* 

C. pjJwa It. # £+ 3E3- 

C. Tillosa, R. % S. C, lanceolate (part)* 323, 

C. zifLAJHQA, Bassk. C* Ititieevltila (part), (C. P- 3223). 
323, 

Ci faaciculata, R* £? S. 323. 

Tar. TbfraiteaU* ffankm (sp*) 

867. Floacopa scandal* Lour. F* panicui*ta. 323* 

137. Flagellariaceffi* 

060, FlageHaria iudieft. A. 3dU+ 

Gayi* rf l f E. 


m 


<889. Busutn anllidmuiliciiin, BL 340. 

InduTN) S. 

138* Juncacese* 

S70* J uncus glaucuH, Ehrh* 340. 

J* Lcschetjaultii, J. Gay, 340* 

139. Falmee- 

871. f Arecs Catechu* L. 327, 

Putraki S. Ktmtikn, T* Arcca-nut Palm. 

A , cctt'cizrNA, Thw. 328. 

Uft-tfri, S. 

ST2. Losococccs rupicola, $ Dr. Ptyehospzrma. 329 

Z^Wjc, B. 

873. Okcosp£iiiia fasciculate TAto, 328. 

A’a/u-Atfu/, S. 

874. ©uyoift arena* L + 320. 

A F tfuf T S- Ti^pi/i-jjaao, T + 

875. Ntpn frutlcmnSj Thanh, 827. 

Gift-po^ S. 

87G, Pnmx zfvlateica, TVwu M P. s if he Shi*. 329, 
/*<#, 5* 

P. puBiila t 

877, f Goiypha uustewtalifeiE f # * 

S. Pdnda puna, T. Talipot Palm. 

873. Calami]* lemgiietus* Griff. 330. 

0 . rinknturn, Lour m f 330 * 

Tudarena-w&Bfl^ Md~w£i0fl 7 S r 
C* Roiborghii* Griff. 330^ 

Wrw$l t Eia-tecwr^ S. 

C. paCiiistehos es* Thu? t 43 L 
Xn&utfrwfl, S. 

C, HADIATCSj Thw* 431, 

C. teems, liorb, 330. 

C, rivals, Th ip. m. C* P* 3014, 

£ia-wel t S, 

C. dk.licatx’LL' 6 , TAi*f. 330 & 43 f. 

C ovoiDKcst, TAw. c. £\ 3925 + 

Tamhiifu-wel, S. 

870. t Borttssua flabcllifunnia, £, 320 r 

Tti/, S, Pwimjk T. Palmyra TUk 

(Cocos bitcifent. /,.) 330. 

/ J o/. B. T, Coro hH TWrti. 
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140, Pandanacere. 

Padthum roscl^ulflri*, Imm. inlui'iitisumun. 32i* 

mtht-b'yivu, S- Thbli, T. Srrtic-piwt. 

P, ftcililii#, Host*,, viir. KACKuost.fij Kitts, r\ tiumita. 

327. 

Danv-krytyu, S. 

I 1 . KKVtiAwiCL’S, Seims. P./brent its. 327, 

Q'-ketfipd, S. 

t F, Kiiiila, Kurz. 

88 J, Fukvcisktia Walk phi. Solan. F, radtenu*. 327 
F. pycxophylla, Sol ms. F unyHstifoUa. 327. 

141, TyphaceSJ. 

^2. Typti* flngtisiifoiifk 33 1. 

Ii\tmh\t-pun. $ 

142, Araoese- 

3^3. CnrTTOCoiftHS Thwaitf-siu SchoU. 334, 

C. Beck¥Ttli + Thw. j<n*< C- F. 3tf60, 

£C- spirally FfrchJ] 334 r 
C. Walk li: ei, Schott* 

S3 4, Lugano ihlra toxic aria, Dab. L, pmta, 33 1, 

Rclaia f S+ 

In imiams r Trial. m& r 
L, lakcifolix, Tfiw- 334, 

Aii-rnfayttn, S- 

L, TmvAitiSsn. Schott, 7. fantijblia (part). 334. 

L. Koemair, Thm. 334* 

SS5, Piatia A- 33 J» 

S- 

SSG. ^Arlsscisaa curvnUmi, AliJi/A.] 335. 

A- wisfil.ECTCM, SchotL A*Jtli/vrm£> 335. 

A, LctdiGuauhii, BL ^1. paptilotum* 335. 
lViil-kiddran y S. 

A FlLtCAtlDATUXi ift £. Br* C. F. 3&8& 

S67, TjpbomnM trilobaluin, SchvtL Arum . 334, 

T- diY&rieatmn, Ztottiffle. Ho*b urgh ii, 432, 

Potm^ala, S, 

‘SSS. TuKKioPUuSL'Sf zk flats icum : A" E '* Br m Arum titmn- 
catNm. 334, 

^9. AmorpliopbaHns eanipiyitiUin^ ^ 35^. 

Kidu ra n . S 

K 


A. duliu, B! 335, 

[ A, if/.] 

A, zf!)-Iruikii« III * {" Rae&tg”) 335* 

*90, Sjqa.ii thcrioiB ajlTutScat r#y- 

AijiAw (pari), (C* P* 3733.) 443. 

991. E™ sisal in viviparo, Schott, C^lorasio. 33£L 
X92, Cdcraiiu AiiLiqnDTiicn., 5rAoM + 335. 

tin ha fa {Kiitnftthi, Turfatu, kSr.* cultivated vara 3 
w* pjrmpU»lfoVia T Ff»/, {sp.) 

JJVl-u/ij, roAn/tr/n, S, 

993. AluPilHiii ctU-liJUlUj, iriAofl 1 . 33G- CV/ft'fMNl- 

PunuAmharaiti, Xiiifi*hiibQmitt. S, 

A. alba* ScArtl. ( fcl Ikiriajaun:') 

(A. indicn t Schott,) Huta-ata, Desa-aht, S 
A iMcrurrliwa. Schott, 336. Voter-asm. 

H<t hit ra i r ti 1 S« 

A (bfaUfAEa. St-hoti T 432 r Col&cuxitf. 

K^phuloplicm Peepla. Scft&tt* Set whip* us, 33U 
{K. perttt§&, Schott.) 

it. d^urfiivn, Schott. Scindapsus, 336 r 
Dada-hi'kei, is 

Lin In *pj&Q£&. Thw., var, HemtAK»i T N\ h (&p.) 33tr r 
Kohih . -Vui^rr/- kuh S, 

99G. Fotli&a penodeft*. />. 33G. 

JPrf/ii-S. 
vnr. Hooklri, Enghr. 
p. ELLtrTitiA. Ifoon. P . r^o/iy/emi, 337- 
„ 397 \ Acorns CnhfciiU3 T /-. 337- 

s. 

var. tcrrtslrk, Engl, 

143- Lemnaceee* 

*99, l^mnn piucttofttala, /. minor. 331 

L. p4>l jrltLza, L. 33 L 
999. Wolflb ^nrtiiz:i. tf imm * 

144 * Trinrideee. 

900 ^ClAnElLA 3ECL r KDIFLORA.. Ffiltf. 294, 

S. EKITBESOKS?. jl/kl*J. 34. 

S tlHTifTKt, TAltf. 34. 

145, AIismaceo&, 

9lH. Aii h cun oEgocoecniri. F + ftlutlL A. glapdalmum. 332. 
902, LiranaphyUjn [a)ktn Hiq Alhma. 332. 


146. NaiadaeeBB. 

S03/ Apnogeton moiioatadijunu L ./ 333. 

A. criffpaTfl T Thunb* 333 t 

Kckatiyrt, S. 

904. Fotamngetnn indlutimH F. natans* 333h 

P. pcclitmlum, (Inc- Rmppia subsettiUf.) 333 

905. Naiiw graminw, Dti- C. P. 389<. 

006, ? CymofloccRi cilia ti* Ithrtnh* 

? C. serrulate, Magn. 

C. bwliAilk A*eb‘ C - *'}“»"«■ 333- 
C. {Halodalfl) australis, (Miy.) 

147, Eriocaiiloncsc* 

9nT H Eriocaulmi L. 34 l 

K> \V*Jlii3litiuiiiiii, Mari. 3-11, 

R sexangulnrc. L* 34 L 
E. trunc*ttnfl T Ram* 341. 

E, Browaiamliii, Marl. 311* 

E, quiaquangul*^' i* 341, 

Kck-motQ- S- 

ynr. ar^enieumi Mart- { '-p ) 341. 

E. liueulakfislima, Mart- 3-11- 
E + Wigliiuuium, Mari. 3 11 
E- crifllAtum, Mart. 341* 

E, Mr*lum. ftTortf- 341. 

vaT, umjofr ^^ Uf > 341. 

E. ptCTiATi.Ui, Trim. ms. (C I' 3037 r) 

148. Cyporacese. 

fM)8 Cypcms ctpbalol**, VaM, V Jhakermnm 342; 

C. straiuiritjus, iY«l. ‘133. 

C pumilns, /., (»a» .**'«.) C J’uhi*aln*. 342 

fio-hirt-pan. S 

V . hjaii iiiw. IVrA /. (p timihis - 432. 

C. globosua, j-i//,, tar. nilagfcrca, /iiMrAii r./ai-fsca 
342. 

I’, polystacUyua, S41 

vat, luMom^ 

C H Eragrroitifl* VaAL t_\ utHguiAoUAiuz. 342. 

C. yniiurlkuliUiiffi TffAf 342 & '• ■ V. 40l fl * 

C. mltpeiLroid^, Rfl/ffr. 342, 

(*, pypana*, /tp^. + Ch F 30 VI ■ 
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t\ Castanet im± 313. 

C. //, B. K\ (^BeclseU. Bl j C. P. 803 {put!}. 

C. urlsOttua, //offfi. 343. 

C. squmroaiis, RaUL C, 1\ 603 (part). 

€. L, 312. 

€. IiixsiduJllij A7 eta. C. Comf restw 7 var. 312. 

C. arcujtrhi&j Reid, 312, 

Mudu-kat&mduTH > 

C. pubvrrhLtua, Xfet. C, eongfomemiM*. 313. 

€. platjetylk, Zfr. €. patUdm** 313. 

C* Hupon, L. 343. 

C. flnvidua, (C. P. *05.) £ (parL) 313. 

C. efegnna, i. C r nigrv-riridis. 311, 

C. diffuses, VcihL C. P. 393 U 
C, pjilobLjTj[uu5 % tViUd. C MitheteMMi* 313. 

C. Z. 311, 

C. Ir3a* L . 314* 

S. 

C. ck-naitiouk-A, Kunth, T, Tnnlhiqnte m 341. 

C- nutana* / fl4/, C. distant f vnr. jjisjtff, 432,. 

C. dlstana, L* f. 311, 

C. dehiscent ShutL f r PamgnrtL 341* 

IIfve&tt-pan r S* 

C. pilosi]?, Jti/tL 344. 

C. procerti^ Rottb „ 313. 

C. arLieutatag, A, 342- 
C. rarjin1*o0[is t ffetfrf. 31 L 
Oa|^ & 

YBJ\ Pangortsl, (*|» r ) 

C. rotund ua r L t 343, 

KalSndurUj S, Ktirai, T. 

tut. proecrtOa, A T c«. (ap.j C tfeteiV, 313, 

(1 etolpDifcnia, ( u Eramg.”) 

C- lamidaruft, C* F. 3966. 

C, bulbrarcs, VnhL 
Bilandi-ari^ T. 

C. c sal talus, iff 15* 313. 

var. ninffiDiia t Clar&e, (7, vcttHriuj, 432. 

C, sun tom us* C. JKIseaL 344 & (j h p gp^ 

a Pi^TTHTtLirfi, A ^ S. C. Roxburgh ' MS* 

C. dilLilufl, VuhL 314* 

C. L®m, 343* 
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C + ihihms, Rttillr- 344+ 

C. htgluiBte, Clarke* C- tintLd talus (pari) 31-5* 
C, umlridliitHK, Rcnik 343* 

var. luxnto, Clarkt* (C. P. SI7 ) 
var. pnnictNU Itotik (prp.) (C. F. 2878.) 

‘K>£>. Kyllinga inoopcfiplml** Roilk 343. 

K, bwifbtfA, R&Mk 343. 

IC, mdanoispettnm Jftef- 343. 

K. cjlmdrioa* A«i. 343. 

K. triceps* 345* 

mo Holooch&ria spiralis* Br* 332. 

II. apnea, Hr- 332, 134. 

Bora-pa^ S. 

H. LAXifLOiurs, Tft*c+ 433. 

1L fistuloaa, BrhulL 351, 

H. c-npUata* Hr. 331 . 

1L ovate, J-fr + 33L. 

II, nuiUicuti|lf t Sm* 

I L ictmqiiatHg Nets * 3.1 1. 

I L rlixtem. £ & $drpus t 433, 

911. Fimbriatylia polylnelioidc^ Br , 318- 

F. nuUns T 3 43. 

F. Ecb-ocnunlas, I 318, 

P. acLim'maU, Fu/if. 348, 

F* tetragon a j i7r + F. AmaliiL 318. 
Dara-Ml-ptin » B. 

F. m*?no3taebyn. 347 & 441. 

F. tmtaebya* Kv* 34 1 434. 

F* Fusco* Net*. F* fuhcxcen*. 43 I 
F* cyperoidcs, Rr r F. dnnmoMff&rvm, 434. 

F+ ^teucifolia p Thw. 434. 

F. B&ibuiHl ia- Kamth* 349+ 

F* coknectehs, Tfttfl- 349. 

F + HiGUC^nrjEJKtffca* TAw. 43 i 
F* illphylla, t’aAA 348, 
var. major* TAir. 433. 

F~ ovalis, Ntei* 348 

F. Fcrrmgiiica, VahL 348- 

F. dicbo torna, VitkL F. pitlletctm 3i8 

F. se-ativaliu* T ciAi, 0, P. 3943. 

vat. major (I"'- 4it'hotoma s Acf^) 
fc\ argcnLefLp V&AL 34**, 


* " 


912. 


913 . 

914 . 

915 . 

916. 

917. 

918 . 

919. 
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P. mtlmftia, Vahl, 3 IS. 

*Wi'idu fitii-jwn, S. 

F. glohulosa, Wait. 319. 
flat-pay, S. 

F odiiquungnliiris,. Kuntk. 349, 

F, ijtsicsfis, Tkw 319, 

F. cempltmata, Link, 349 . 

F. cbsetarliizs, Kttulh, 319, 

F. Wigh tiana, 319, 

VAT- COJ^esift. 

F. RETI 9A, T/uc. 319. 

R Ifolf/lix. 3,70, 

F. gracilis, (AVf*,) tfotepis 3,70 
F. rctcnELLA, {Tkw.) hofcpi*. 3 , 70 . 

F. harbflio, Bmt/t. fsalepis. 35o, 

V. dipsacca, Bcnth. Iioltpit. 3,70. 

pquarrOBiis, L. Uoftpit, 3.70, 

S. ortltnUlUB, Jtolepit. 350. 

Muhti-grla-ptui, s, 

S.g tipi nua, L. Ttoiepif, 3,50. 

Omtang, L. Iso frpis. 33o. 

S. grossus, A. 331. 

E. pwimaliis, UozL 35J. 

W. si-RCAriTATus. Thtr, 3,71 

■H. Jcbilis, Pnt*h, S.jutttoidej. 

•nucromtlus, L. Sjj. 

Fuircna ci Marie, ftori. 347 , 

F* gloincrata, Ttt m . 347 ^ 

F. umlcliuta, Jlnttk. 317. 

F. 11 adnata, Walt. 317, 

Lipouirplia argcokta, Ur. 347 
L - upbacd*!*, Kuntk. 317 

1 iypdptru ,n I uti foli 1, m, A. 340, 

v«r. mi nor, Tkw, 

II. LQKtlKOSTBE, ThtO, 3Jfi 

1 ™ w .) Pandfinophutlum 3 15 
^. IJtniBiA, ( TAW,) PtnuhtnophtjHum, 433 

3^“*“ It mfj/(ruin 31c 

l4sp)romm muejonata, ItUk. Jjg. 

Lfti-ptm. s. 

M '- ***• Sr. (, p .) 


920 AefisG5CU0=Htfi fimfovhi Arthritis* 3u?. 

ssO|, BhyuclionpiSTa Wrtllicblflim t Air/i/A ^- fc - 

R. ruu*en + ffaM 352. 

R zejhiilca, Kunt&v 332. 

K. Sasa, Br* 352- 

viir, tniuor, TAsp. 332. 

Si, OBjkCitUHA, 3W- ***• 

K. ni|i|rioiJe^ ItotfA- Op T 3936, 

422. r kicostU i#Ani a zeylaihca, CfaJiutf S33 

923. Oi.apIVM CSAS3IJW, (7Vine.) Bffifrtia- 333. 

424. Selena caricinn, -ftw/A. Ifijjfrrcrwitt- 3 1-4 

S. in r^uta, xVoow. 354 t 

S. Nee^i U Kunth, 33-U 

S. 

S. pergr&eili*, JTiU'ri, 3i*4, 

S. u^eShta, WV/Zil, 354, 

S. EEYtAKlGA* 333 & 3.j4 

S. lUhrapcfina, tFiffd. 334. 

S. Levis* Sets* 33 L 
J/ifl-J&frfiPtf, S. 

S. ntlilrogypft. *Ve.'m. 353. 

S. elulu* 353. 

Mafta-kprewui S. 

S, HKaECABPA, A>«. 435 Sc 353. 

S. aumalrflPHiA, lift? 353. 

S oryxoide^ fVrff- 358. 

925. C&rex mra P 354. 

U. miblgeiH^ Dew- 355 + 

C, gpiCiGEiU r Xh*. 355. 
var* minor. JJcniH. 35.1. 
var.ru LgISji, Bmtt, ( S P ) 355. 

t G, leucautbo, 3i*5. 

C. gmdli^ /fr. 35& 

C, Lnogipe*i D*»u 355. 

C. betigalenaiBj, Roxb- 355 
C. cruciata, IVah leul*. 355 
C, bacciB& f 5Vw. 355. 

0. Walker^ /J m. 355. 

C maeulfcto, Roott. 355. 

C. pbmioln, ftp*- 356* 

C AniuRiaiia? 356, 


' 10* 

CL lubd brain*, fhtjr 356, 

C. Jaukiaiia, BeotL 350. 

var* Luvvii’i ilnns 77/ «■ 3 50. 

C. TavrAiTE^iij Huitct\ C, bretirtfituiM. 350. 

149. Graminete. 

9'-/! Pasp&tum scroUcnJakiin, Z. 357 
j 4*UU, S- JJt/rtfyf/, T. 

* F. oonjugsilimi, Herg. 

P- Uliculma, Xm. 35S, 

P. Rejlaaimni, AVr*. 35S + 

927. Enoch Eoa jiolyatadiya, // r fl, 4 A". /■'. fltf/jRtfriA;. 358. 

92S. f-nduic pulobelK AV./A, 362, 

L KumLimi^ iF. 4 1 A. 3G2. 

L ilubtrAli^ if* Hr, 361. 
var. effusEt, Trim. wi*. 

I. m ult i ft.qieFA wa (var.) I. auxira //.■? var. 36 t 
I- WAE.KKKI, JF. # A. 361. 

I. nllngiricn* Hoch&L Panirttm Gardtitri. 359. 

929, Pankum sutgHluaJe* L. ®8B, 
var, nUBtraln, 7?dtc% 353, 

var. ciliarej /itV;. (sp.) I\ cfKtrrf. 356 & L\ P, 3970 
P. corymbosuni, /i'ojA. 430- 
P. \Vdi!lidnnuuoi 3 P r . 5 A, 358, 

P. eitaitnnum, /^dr, 358* 

P, 5ennalatiJEii, IV. 358, 

P. llnitan.*. Ihtz. 359. 

F. brixaUes, L, 359. 

1- cruciform^ SiLtL 339. 

E dtetacbjum, L. 359. 

P. i nla Jam. 67-eruf. ? P. javamenm. 35S, 

P. lldopug, 7V*», 43G. 

Ttf, glabra. F™. mi. Var p. 356, 

P- CelontiR), L, I\ Crm-galti. var- minor. 359. 

P. Cni3-gnJIi + A- 359. 
fF^l-marvkkUt S. 

* var. frumeiitnctEinL /fori. ( S p j 
P. MyurLia T Lanu 361, 

P Interna plum. fFitld. 30 L 
P. inJicinn, A* 361, 

F. Petiveri, Frm. 359. 
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P, proitmlum, T.am. 359. 

v*r. horlzonUle, Trim. ms. P. prostrate, forma. 

359 

* T. mollo,' Sw. (CP. 699.) P. Inrbmoit- S6L 

Diga-tana-iota, $. Mauritius-Grass, Water-Gran. 
P. &midotale T Bctx. 360. 

Krimtsaitt^ S. 

F-pHcatim. Lam. 360. 

* P, maximum, L. P. jumentcrum. 36 L 

Mafa-tttna r S, Gwt»e* Gras*. 

P. retie Ql&tuim j^Ak. mj. C* P- 3890. 

* F miliaceum, £. 

t. 

F, miliare, Lam. F L mitiuteum. 360 + 

Afeneri, K, CWwffl, T. 

F, psilopo4iuni t 2Vuv* 360. 

S. 

F.. liatriEe. iVff^ 360. 

P. L^piachloa, iVcea, 360- 
P. nLEriiAKipriYLLUW, Trim* rat. 


F r aurltimL /Wtff. 36 J. 

P T repets s, L- 360. 

S. 

P* Oeeompo&Uum, Br y var. paludoMPi J2«Ai (*P-) C- P- 


930. 

93L 

932, 

hi 


4020. 


F, Kunth. 360. 

P T StenoH'taLiti vum, TAip. 436* 

P. cwfvaluTUt L r 360. 

F, uDcmatiiin* Raddi. 359. 

P + eo^ospertniitn* Stead. 359. 

F, ovaliftrtiunn 359- 

P. trigo-num. iWs- 359. 

P, pi|ip«s. Wight Bbj (? JfeM.) 


(C P. 100.) p. rn- 


ffMtttm fparl). 3S9. 

P L monUlLUTii, Raxb, 360. 

IchnanLhus palleDS f Afanro. 361. 
OpIiantensiS eompaailui* R* ^ Faaicmm. 


36S & C/i- F. 


3963 & 3964. 


? O. Burmaonip Beaur, 359* Panic tf**. 
Set aria g^auca, jCfeaiic, JWc**- 3GL. 
IfoW/it, S. 

S. Teriicillat^ Beane. Panic am. 361. 
S. intermedia, R- $ S. Fanicum. 361. 


o 
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(S. Italieo, Beaut.) 

Tana-ML 7'inaL T. Millet* 

(Pennisetnm typhoid Euin, Pert.) (C. F. 940.) Kwnba+ T. 

933. Change™ phis ppiDescent Pair, Panicum utperum* 438, 

var. vnbglabr^ Tk w. ms. C* F. 3877. 

C. depauperate, JVftf* /frttz'ctun jardit/triM* 443. 

934. StenoiuphniiEi eomplanatma, 361. 

935. Tliimrca Hirmentosa, Pen* 362. 

936. SpiuLfcx equarrosus* A, 362. 

Maha-rawama^riwuiet, S. 

937. Leptupi* nrecohita. Br . gr ifaftH. 357. 

L. codikutn, 2ft tr. 357. 

* Cuix I^acrjrrta, L. 357, 

AiriWi-radna,, S- 

938. Cbiooatlme Urbato T Br + $ Berm, C. KoemgiL 357. 

939. Hygrof}** artotete, Jeei, 356. 

940. Qryza saliva, A, 357. 

AVu-uti, S. Wild Paddy, 

941. Leers ia liexandra, 8w* 356. 

Lew w S. 

942. G&rnoiia *lr3eta, Brongn. 363. 

G. SCGPAItTA, 7ft w r 363. 

G. mleraatha, Thw w 363. 

G. piuiila, JWnTiro. G, P. 3967. 

G- FL’SCATA, 7ft u?. 363. 

G s court alien sis, Zftitf, 363. 

943. ArundiDelia, nveDRcea, Munro, 362^ 

A. nervosa, N*et* 362 & G. F. 4019, 

A. villoaa, W. $ A , 362. 

944 + Trnchys iDucronaia, Pers\ 362 r 

945. Tragus racernosns p JJc/A Lappaga* B62. 

946. Perotia Inti folio, Ait , 369. 

947. Zoyeia pun gens. WUJd. 370. 

948 P Impemta nrundlnacea* Cgr t 369 

link, B. 

949. SacchiLinitn epontaneuns. L. 369 P 

procenim s Boxb. C. F. 3939. 

Bamhuh^ S. 

950, PolJ bis trislnchjQ, 7ft ic P 363. 

var. dist&ehyo, Trim. ms. Forma , 369 
P. lancea, A T m. (G P. 411 (pari),) 

P, CnmiDgii, AVm, 369, 
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F. WalSicilian^ JVVft. 3*69- 

95 \ * Pogon atlifi rum sacclmrotdeu m, Etta uv. 36.1 

952, ApooopU Wiglifciij Aire*. 365. 

vn r, Bec&xttii, TAv. ms. (sp.j 3359, 

953 , Diiiehia ftoiua, Thw. 369- 

\$.t. pallida, fh\r. jwf + C- I 1 . 3965. 

D. pitas no a t Trin+ 369, 

D. lax i user la., TAttf. ms. 3863- 

D, oruilbopodft, Trim sea 

D« fu HceE-cenn, 2Vwt- B. omithopoda, tif« ^ 369, 

954, RoUboellia exaUata, X, 36-1* 

R* liigreac&Ds* TAtc, 364, 

955, Ophiurus Itftvis* Bent A* M»esi(Aea. 364. 

956, MunEiTUTis gTantilarla,. Ew. 361. 

957, Hemarthria cotnprc&sa, Br. 363. 

95 B, I-iulka.'iJitLtij mu tic: urn, X. 364, 

I, mgosurn, Salisb* 364, 

I. barbaturft, Rets. 364. 

* I, coujugoUint Boxb. 365, 

I. comiDTArcir^ Hcttk. ms. L temisaffittatam. S65. 

I, liLXum, 7?r. /. nervosum. 363. 

Xciliare, Betz, Spndiapogon obliquivaUis. 365- 
r Batdana, S, 

I* timoreutic, Kunth, van pcliolatunflj Hack, ms. (C. F. 
3161) 

I. pilosunt, (Nees.) C. F + 3571- 

L zeylasic^m* Ifaek. ms* I.falcatum. 365, 

I. peclinfttuoij Trin. 436. 

959 r IleteropQgoa inaignis s TItw. 437, 

II, Linus, Pers. 366, 

T-iana* S- 

960. Andrapogcm ze^lauieu^ Am. (e* BcntA.) * 36S, 

A. Nardus, X. A. Martini. 367* 

Mdna, S. (Pf*§iri mdnd, B.* GlrmtUt* Grass, a 
cult vat*) 

van distant Nee* (ap.) A. distant. 357- 
A, SchcEnAn rb ua, var. v&reieolor* Nte* (»p.) A* versi¬ 
color* 367* 

A. lividum TAw* 367. 

A- fllipondolus, HoeAsi., var. Trwaitesu, Hack, mt . 

Anthistiria faseicuhta* 366, 

A. acaadens, Boxb. 365, 

A, rudfej Steud* 368, 
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A. lancEfoLEua, Trin* 36S. 

A* carkraus, L. HdtrQpvgon concinnuj^ 363. 

A + fglyftyc ej c>a t Sic lid* 367. 

A. portnsua, Wittd, 367* 

A- punctatue, lioxk* A.foteicuiarii, 437* 

A. yesbstub, Thw, 367- 

A. tininCiUw^, Bets. 368. 

Serentfara^ S. Fetti*?aer f T. Cuscut Gras j, 

96 L CJirjEopagoti adcuiotus^ THh. 366, 

Tutiin\ S. 

C. Wightiaiaua, Thus, 366. 

w. i-ECCANtiiAj Thw . 366. 

0. montamia, Trin, 

C- zcylanictia,, TA«? + 366. 

962 f Sorghum fcaiepenie, Pert* Andropogcn, 366. 

S. fulvum* Beauv. Andropogon tropicus. 3GS, 

963, AnLhtmria Cymbark, Boxt> t 436. 

Kar&vftfa-mdnd f H* 

A, arguen9 p tyilld, A. ciliaia, w. major, 366, 

A. ctliata, Betz. 366. 

A- IremuUi, Ncet. 366. 

Pim-baru-tuna, S. 

A. beteroclha, /For/*. 366. 

A. pro^irjiJa. Willd, 

964, Apluda tj-islula, JL 364. 

S63. Ariatida adaceosioai^ L r A f ztzrult$cent r 370, 

Et~tuUir\+ S. 

A. depress*, Betz. 370. 

966. Sporobolusi indicni. Br . 370. 

S. YirgUdouij Kunih. 

S. humify us, Ktitifk . 

S- oriental^ Kanth. 

8. dknderj Beanv, 370, 

S, Coromandel ianna, KuntL 
967* | Polypogon mon6peIiendH T Desf 370. 

968. Xtajeuxi* Hoylean*, (Trin.) Agrostig. 370* 

969. Ekiachne TftisHTA j A’e-ej, 414 & 372 . 

Pin*-£ti££m y S- 

970. Zenfecrii «l«g»n« t Trin. Atnpkidonox Htynti. 370 . 
7j. uliiisirr,™*, Hen th, Amphidonaz, 370, 

97 U Ccrinehne brahma, Afunro. C. pttlchella. 373. 

C, PERPD41LLA, T/llC. 373. 


im 


312. 

973 , 

974, 

975, 


976, 

977 , 

97S, 


97 9 . 


9&O t 

951, 

952 . 
963, 


371 * 

37 L 

371 - 


984, 

963. 


AvEKA ASFlRAt Jtftl»Pfl + 372. 

Cjaodon DaetyloU, Pert. 371. 

Jrtigam-pilltf, T. 

Euteropogon melicoicteH, Neet. 

Cbloria barbata. STL 

Ifagurw-tana, S* 
var. tl^cora. 0. dttora. 3<I+ 

C. digitstaip Steud. 371. 

Gyknofogok rigidub, TAi?* S72 & 444. 

Tripooon zaiTLASicoa, Nets, 374 + 

* Difttibra arabiciL dacq. 

ElouBmo Indict (*aertn. 371* 

Hat-kurakhmu BfUt-lana^ S. _ 

(E. coracana, Gaertn*) ATm™***", S. Kaivarm, Ket- 
rarafftK T, 

E, irgyptiflCfl, PcrA jDe cfy fraffJti<i Jti. 

Piiftt-^nn, S* 

Leptocbloa No™!, Am* A QfMflrfw. 

L. iiHlfio™, I/bcA^- Cpiwdkw f rfldlfe. 

L. cbitienftia T AVflt. 371. 

* L. flliformis, R r $ $* 

[Pci-mmer^uln Cornucopia, /*./] 

Dipkdine ftiACRj Beaut?, Uralepis^ 372. 

Fhrfipnites Kosburgbii, AWA. 37 0. 

i?ala~gat 7 S. 

Elytroplionis uniculalus. Btmv. 374, 

Eragroati s brim folia, Benth. (C. F. 325Q>) 

E, auioloitles, R- <3r B. 373. 

E. Brownii, Keet. 373, 

E, zejlanica t Nest* 373* 

E. oncotalkp Trin, 3d 3. 

E. pilo&JL Beauty. 373. 

E. megaotaebya, Aim A. 373. 

E* pooioides* Beauty. C. F* 3944. 

E, pan Ecu! ala, Sieud, 373+ 

E. nutane* Stead. 373. 

E. plumo&& T Ain A. 373. 

var, mwiiitn*, Trim. m*. (A F. 92 d ) 

? E, T35CQaa t Triu. 

E. bifaria, JF. $ A* 3^3. 

E. mucr^ata, 5, $■ S. reptn*. 3.G. 

Ceotoihccs kppieea. £>«p. 574.^ 

Loplialbemni gmc-ile, Brttngn* 3^1. 
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9^6. Streptogyne crinita, Reativ* 374. 

9S7. JElurupus kgopoiJcs* TVib. 374. 

(Dactylts glamcrata, X.) 

9$8. P&a aiiuua^ i. 372. 

9S9* Erachjpodm&i lyhaUttoiii, J7, § $, 374. 

990. Lcpturus repcna, Br. 

991. Gropotlum ThoLiirntmu Trtn t 373- 

992. Akiixdexarea deexlis, Thw. 375. 

A. floilibcn□ a j Thu j* 375 & C. P. 4023. 

A. WalkeriasAj Muhtq. A. Wightinna, 444. (& C + P. 
429*) 

A. DKNSIFCLEA. JtfUMfA C. P. 2956* 

993. BimbuHi vuIguriB. JFenttf. ZJ; Th&uartn, 375* 

l7nn,S. Common Bamboo* 

E. epiuosn* Roxb* B, arundmtsetQ* 375. 

Aafu-una, S* /* T* Spiny Bamboo. 

(B* imna, Roxb.) Chixete Bamboo. C. P. 4022. 

994. O*ytennntliera Thwni e eeii t Munro* Dendroeabmus mon- 

addphus. 376, 

995. Teiboataoti™ ATTEsuATLlf, JWau ApmAkjik. 375' 
T. ? maculate si, Trim, ms, 

liana-bafa^fi. S. 

996* Ochlakma stiudula, TAw. 376, 

Bata-lij S. 
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VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 

150. EqruSBtaceee. 

99T. Equine tum detile, Bozb. (C. R 2577.) 

151* FiUces* 

998. Glekhetua linear ta T Clarke. G. ditkotama, 379. 

Xfkitta, S, 

999. Ctateka gTXEJATA, //A. £ <7r*F. 390. 

C. IIgokrrx, TjIw, 396. 

ILKKX AhfiiiCusiha Walk EE ^e, C/a/A fa. 396. 

IOOL Alsophlla eriralU, J/A. 396. 

A. glabra, Ilk. A „ ^r^aiitea. 390. 

1062. Diaeulpo aspidioides, BL 396. 

1003. DemiBEtiidcifl acabm, Moore. Dickson id tie l to it fen. 339, 

1004. njmcDopbyUumteaelluin, Kakti. II. pofyaitikos (pari.) 

(C. P. 3360.) 397. 

XL oxsertuin, LFatL 397 & R P. 4004, 

H* paljmithe®, Sic. (C« P. 3279.) 397. 

IT. BlaniBimiiiiij Sprenff* 397* 

II, j&vameuin, Spreng. H+ cri&pafum. 397. 

H* Neesii, //A. IL tunbrirfgcnse. 397, 

1005. Tricomivnesi Mottleji t K. den Baseh, C. ? + 3972. 

T, Wai lit, TAw* ms , a R 3909- 

T. exiguum, Baker* C* P. 3957* 

T. neilghen-enBe, Bald* T* museoidcs* 397. 

T. pstrv alum, Pair* C, P. 399 L 
T, protiftmoa^ BL 397. 

T. digits turn,, Sw. HgmenopApU am vertical a* 397. 

T. intraitiergiD&le, Ilk* § Gree. 397* 

T. prill] in eel, BL T. glatteo-fnsvum. 

T* bipunctatum, Fair* T. FUicnia* 397* 

T. pjrxidiferucn, L. T.pr&U/erum (part.) S97. 

T* rig id urn, Sw. 397* 

1006. Humitua pedata, J* Sm. Davatlia, 3S5* 

var* veslicn. BL (sp.) D. ttstita, 30S. 

1007. Leacoafcegia pukhra, J. Sm. D&tlli tf« 3^3, 

Xj, hymenop Ei jl I oIdes, Bedd* Datallia affinity 339, 
LOOS. Frodapun Etttevsom, PrtsL DacaiUa. 3*9, 

P. con tig mi, PresL Daraftia. 3b 9. 

1009. DavalLia elegans, Sw, 389* 

D + bullaLa, Wall. Q. F. 3927. 
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1010. Microlepia platjphylla, J* $m. Davat&a* 389, 

H* MAJOSCOLAk Moore* Davaliia proximo* 389* 

Mi Speluacas, Moore. Dnea Um potypodioidc*. SS9. 
Mi bLr ta. h X Sm. Darallia, 389, 

M, Btrigoaa, FretL Daealtia. 3K9* 

1011. StenQlomn cliirtens# ? Bedd* DamUiii tenui/olta* 389* 

1012. Linden cnltr^lx Stc. 3SS. 

L* re^na. Timr. 3SS. 

Tar. minor, Thw. 3SS* 

L. orbicLilata, Bedd. L.fla&ettutaia. 3SJi + 
var. tnnera. Bcdd< L tenera. 3SS, 
var* a c li i zo s' ll yll A, Baker (ip,, mb Davtillia.) 

a p. sooa. 

Li Lancia, Bedd. I*, caudaia. 383. 

L. Wallers* II k 338. 

1013. fkht&olema lohata. X Sm. Li ads a a miens* 38S. 

Si X Sm. Lmdtaa* 3S8. 

var. hetorophylla. DryamL (sp,) C* P. 3S61. 

1014. Adi ant um Lunn latum, Burm, 3BT, 

A cfuidatiim. /„. Intiltulea A. rkizophorum* 387. 

A. Caplins-Veneris, L . 387, 
f A. reLliiojueum, L , 

A. hkpiiuhiin, Str. 387- 
A. HabetluUitum, L . 337- 

1015. CbelSanthes myauranat^ [fall. 337. 

Or lax A. Moo fk+ C. variam. 3S7, 

C. tenuifoUa, Sw. 387. 

C. Farino^ K*u*lf+ 387* 

1010. Pul! tea eoucolor, Bedd. Pteris gertiniiJhtL-i,, 386. 

P. Boivlal, FTL Fieri r, 386 + 

P. falcaL% Fee. C. P. 3933, 

1017* Fteria long ! To! ia, L. 386. 

Pi cretica, L. 3H6. 

Pi Hodkeeiasa, Agardh. P cretkoi var, 386* 
P + enslformb, Burm. P T trenail. 386. 

P- quadriaurila, Betz. 386. 

var, ludea^ Tft m r 386. 

P. bimirita, L. 3h7, 

var P argynta, Tkic r ms T C. P. 399 2. 

P. patent HL 386. 

P. lon^ipeo, G. Don, C. P P 3945. 

P* aqiriltan, L . 336. 

Bracken. 
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1018. Littfbrocbift marginal^ B*dd, Ptori* tripartite* 33 r- 
L inciM, JVrti. Pfrria awrtei. 387. 

1010. Cmtopterifl ihalictroides, Brongn. 370, 

1020. Lomari* PaierBoni, -Sjflr, L. elmgata. 38 i- 

1021* BlochnUlB orlentale, L, 33 L 

1022+ Dooilia dires* A'**rr t tax. zetlanica, / 7*, 332, 

1023. Thamnoptori^ Ntdus + /Vwi. Jr/s/ewitfa*. 383. 

1024* Aapkniurn eusrfbrmo, IfflE 333. 

A* n orris ale, ijfen- 384. 

A. WigbtSaamn, Wall. SS3. 

var. vulcau icimjj EL (&p.) 

A. tonertim, For&t. *4, elongate*** 383. 

A, liiDtitetum, Sw. A trrclum, and A . reiectum (part) 

(C. P, 13360 383. 

var, camptoncbis, Aw»-e (ap + ) 

A. Zenkcrintium, Kunze. A, perimfohum. 383. 

A, Gardners Baker. A, maeropAyilum (C. P. 1340) 
884 , * 

A faJcatum T Latd. A . cefida*nni (C. P. 1339), ^ 
4patkiili**m (part) (C, P. 1341)* 384, and 0. ^ 
3891. 

tut, caudutum,, Fortt (ep.) A.Jdleatnm (C. I .3140,) 
384. 

var, macrophyllurrs Sw< (ap,) 

A. fuxeatuiis* Thujib, 384, 

T ar. affine, Sw . (ap.) ? .4. sp^hulimim (pan) (C. P^ 
2905.) 334. 

Tax. phuLcmle, Watt, (ap.) 384. 

A. nitldiim, Sw+ 384, 

var, laserpUliMititn, Lam. (ftp.) 384, 

A. fonnoauTD, WilidL 3^4. 

A. unilateral^ Lam. A. retetfvm (part) 383. 

A. belerocai‘pum t Wall* 333, 

A, nr Linn, Hh« $$ CfffP. 3B4* 

A. tenuifoliunip Dm. 384< 

A. ruEie folium* Kunzt. A . prolangaium. 334- 
1025, DLplaitum ktseeum, Fred. Aephnium* 385. 

XL zEtLaSficujij Moore. Asplenium. 335, 

D. aylfiliimra, Sk>. A*pkaium+ 38& 
var. dentinm, TA w. ttt. C. P. *392. 

D. japonicum, Eedd. AtplrniKOi Thipaitcfii. 385, 

D* ronif ftR B izo ?r t £ Baker*) G* F. 3951, 

D- ScittciiiU) Bcdtl. (non L SmJ) Atplenium* 335^ 
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1). palvpodioiJief i Bi. Aspienium. 365. 

VAT, njiporuQ] M HL fsp.) (C. f. 1353 h) 

J> r B£CU REEKS* Bidd w A. pdvpod itiVtif£J + yHt. 365- 
D- l&iifoliuiDj Moore* Asptcnium rlilatatum* 365. 

H, SnritMaoura,, {JSflAer.J C- F* 3990. 

D. esculent jm, $u?* Axpiemum. 365. 

Mtwans-kol&j S. 

D r hbs a tni Le. Btdd. Atpionium a astral e. 3*5, 

1025. AlhyMuDi IIoUeDaekEirLau<im T 3/oprr* C, P- 3867* 

A. nmcrocjirpuia, Bedd, (flow F«), Asplenium. 364. 
A. gymijogfiunmoides. Bedd. Asplemum* 365. 

A, etr&iuioeum* J. Sir. (ih Moore ,j Asplesdum nigripes* 

3S4. 

A SolcDoptcri3 T Moore. Aspfemam ettpidmdes, 385^ 
1027. AUafitodia jayamea, Bedd. A. Branomana. 385* 

1026. Aclinioptciria dichotomy, Bedd. Aw radiata. 3hG. 

1029. Foiy&tielifcim a u rice latum, PresL Aspidium. 389, 

F, ficukstturru Both. Aspidium. 390. 

yaf, angular^, PresL (sp.) 

1RT, blBriitiltUHl, BL (sp k ) Asp. bio ri statu in. 390. 
voT, anomall'u^ Hit* £f Am* ^p*) Asp* an a main™. 
390. 

P, amabile* Bi. Atpldi it m . 390. 

P« arislatum, PresL Asp. arutatum (part.) 390. C+ F. 
3937. 

P. coiilifoiEiJiD, FrrsL Atp* arutititom (part*) 390* C. F. 

$938, 

1030. AnpUjium t=ubLripk^OiJtn T ffk* 390. 

A. polyEDorpLufii, Walt. 390, 

A. dceurreuis PresL *4. pteropus, 390. 

A. heductusi, Baker ms. A. pteropus^ y&r. 439, 

A. cicutarium d Stc, 390. 

A. TllWAiTKflir, {Bedd.) A. cicutariumj var. 390. 

\ A. TYimfeoi* {Bedd.} A. gigantenm. 390. 

A. membrannceuni t J7A /l. giganieum t var. minor, 390. 

1031. Lastrea hirtlpofi, .7* Sm* Aspidium , 392. 

[L. cuRpldatiim, (ifa^er).] 

L. W.a lkULX t Hook, Poiypodium, 444 , 
yfir, macrcicarpa, Bedd, 
fir. pineal 3bJa. Bedd, 
var* hipiucatix Bcdd, 

I* CJdcaralfi* {Bi.) Aspidium, 391. 

TBT* Mooxil, JrilTl, Vis. VflT, 39J, 
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391. 


1032. 


1033. 


1034 

1035. 


392, 


444. 


392. 


L. Beddotnii, J. Sm. Asp. gmeilescens. 

[L. ocblkodes, (J^Kwre)-] 

L. rylodes, Moore. Aspidium . 391. 

L. FyrmaticJi. ( SFilltL) Asp. specla&Ue. 

L. flaccida, j. Sm. Aspidium. 391- 
L. Filix-ftiai, Frtst. Aspidium. 393. 

TOC, doDglltA, Sw. (»p.) 

L. sparse, Moore. Aspidium. 392- 

var. purpurascen*, BL (ap.) (C. P. 1370.) 

var. undulatn, Bedd. Atp. undttlatom. 444. 

Tar. deltgidea, Bedd. (C. P. 1308.) 
v»r, ebtusisamin. Met/, (ap.) (C. P. 1369). 

var. mi son, Bedd- Atp. uuduUtviu 
var. zEVX.*yiCA T Bedd. C. P. 4907. 

L. deparioides, J. Sm. Aspidium. 39S- 

L. ThW'AITISU, J , 5m- Aspidium toneinmtm. 

L. ermtn, Bedd. C. P. 3389. 

L. Blinnci, J- Sm, Aspidbtm. 392. 

L, recede us, J. Sm. Aspidium. 393. 

L. dissect a, Forst. Asp. metnbra»ifolitim. 390. 

L- oBTUSiLOBA. J. Sm, Asp. Blame i 7 var. 392. 

L. Boryann. ( mild.) Asp. dimsum. 392. 

L. tenerlcnuliB { Walt.) Aspidium. 393. 

Kepbrodiunt Otnrin, linker. Aspidium, 390. 
fj. uuitum. Sehott, Aspidium prepinquam. 391. 

N. piergidea, J. Sm. AspidiuM termini**- 391- 
N. oxteasuru, Hook. Aspidittm oehthodei, 392. 

N. ciieullatuai, Bakst. Asp. unUam. 391. 

»N arid LIU), linker. C- P* 3271 [pin t). 

N. nropbyUtun, Bedd. Fdfypodium granulosus*. 

[W. mouWnen**, BcdsLj Polgpodiu,* h*oatum. 

& c. P. 3866 . 

N. Arbnsculn, Schott Aspidium. 391. 

N. peonigerum. Ilk. Asp. abrvptum ( pwt) 

N. mnlle, Schott. Aspidium. 391. 

N. awbomenM*. Brest Aspidium extent** 

H. truncation. Brest Aspidium eusorum. 

Nopbrolepis cordifetia, Brest A. iuherota 
JJ* ejtaltat-ii, Sck&tt- 393* 

N. ucutu. Presl. 393* 

N.V»wt R obUurrt*. m* 

Oleandra mneaftslia, JTwim- 9- aeruformst 393 
Fhegept^ua difitaua. { Folgpod.um paludosam. 394 


394. 

439. 


. 391. 

, 391. 
391. 

. 393. 


m 


F. rufesccDE?, A/rfl. 394. 

F. punctata* {Thunk) Pulypodium tugulomm. 391. 

1038. GoniopterEa prolifera, Frcst. C* P. 391G. 

1037. Foljpodipm piilosmacu!ucn T Ilk (Includes P* fFailiif 
Bedd,) C, F. 3921. 

tot. olabuck. TViwt, ms,. P. parmWcum. 393, 

F. hediale, Baker* 

F. zcTLAmcra* A/rt*. 393. 

P, hirteLlnm, S/, C. F. 3902. 

F. COtonGKHtJM f J?oAfr. 0. F. 4005. 

F. ccccllatesi, JV«f» 394. 

P* cl a ?f i>i' lo s l" uIl, Hook. 394. 

F. Thwaitesii h C* F* 3900. . 

F + decoruiu. Brack. 439. 

p « 

[F. fiiseatmn* 

P- ohliqnAtum, BL 394. 

F, repomluluin. Afcft* P parentum (part). (C. F. 1290.) 
394. 

F* anhMcfttara, Bl r P T parent urn (part). (C- P* 3073.) 

394. 

[P* minutum, fl/.J 

1039, NiphoboEus lance oliit us, f L.) Pair/podium adnascerit* 

395. 

N. pannes n& 3 (Melt ) Polypodia m Lingua. 395. 

K. ti!5i]s ± Bt. Polgpoiium parosum* 395. 

N* Gardner!, Kunzc. Polgpodinm, 395. 

1039* FkepcLHs linearis. { Thanb.) Bolypodium lJ r igkiianurn* 
394. 

F. laurcolata. PmL C. F. 3988. 

F. merubrann^ (Don.) Patppodium, 395* 

P+ pUDClat* + f Poipp'xfittni irioides + 395* 

F, b&stat a,(Tkunh.) Paly podium oxytobum. 395, 

F. PEcropui, Moort. Polgpodium induction, 395 + 
me. miner. Bedd. 

F. phjmateJes, Moore. Poly podium. 395, 

F. nigrtaeena t ( EL) Poly podium. 395. 

P. dilatator fB r aiL) €* F. 3973, 

F. querei folia, (L ) Polypodutm> 395. 

[F. Lmaai* (Bor#.)'} 

1010. ilonogramuie pnradoxn, Bedd. VagiTtnlaria Jttng- 

huhniL 381, 

1011. Leptflgr&iume tottu, J. $ M . Grammitit. 382 . 

[St*gacgratome aspii!ioi Jo*. iW.] Cramtaitis. 3 b3 . 
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1042 . 

1043. 

1044. 

1045 . 

1046 . 
1047 * 


1048- 

1049 . 


1050 , 

1051 . 


GjmnogTBmmfi leptophylU, Desi\ C. P, 3934, 

* Q m Caioirtelimos, Kaulf 7 yaiv de&lbata, Nwrc* Silver 
Ferru 

Sjngroiniue fraiinea, Bedd. GntmmUk ttrrvWa . 382, 

Loxogr«minelaiM^K FresL GramnUds. 

L. involute, FresL Grammids- 382, 

MeuKscium triphylhim* 5w* 5B2. 

M. Thwaitesli, 382. 

Antrophjum re lieu latum, Kaulf, Ifrmiomds. 382- 
A, pUniaginaiim, Kavlf. HrmionUU- 382. 

VStUuifi elongate Sw* 438 ^ C* P- 9^1 (part), « 
Y P lEneaOi. Sw» 381. 

Y, ^ u$\ open s3 ri na p Sc A A, 38 T 
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* 81 - 
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380. 
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381, 
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var. L»«oUt ai /?«*. (®p) (C- F* 1316 P^) 
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1 55. Selaglnellaoeea. 
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S P ,ttn » J «r Smktr. (“ c. F. 1275.'"). 
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g h Dmithopodioiilea, Spring, (p*mw,parl.) S.continna 
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3975,3978,3979. 

? S. tilkrtfl* (* Koenig.”) 

B. seyknica* Baker. ( K Gardner 1417.") 
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(part) (C.P. 1417.) 377. 

S. trass ipes, Spring. S. atromridU (part) (C- P. 1274 
= 14130 377. 

£> L bmcliysfatliy^ Spring* S. itolantfera (part) (C. P. 
1412, 1413.) 377, & C- P. 3974, 


150 + Characese. 

1070. Cham corallinn, Klein, 

C* aieylnmea, Klem* 

€. Thwaitesii* *«. (C- P. 238 fc ) 

1071* ft Stella acuminata, j€, Br„ 

N, pseudo-flabcllfltfl. A. Br. 
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KcTi^iya-kdra 
KcvijL 
KkUnua 
KfkLriBdi 
Kinkbulwenna 
Kim . 
luni-htriya 
Kiri-an^iioa 
Kiri-bad ii . 
KLrE-h^mhLUy 
Kiri-li^nda 
KJri-tirij a 
KifE-kaju P 
Kiri-kup 
Kiri | Lb 
K iri-mi^n 
Kin-rnaktiln 
ivirindi-m&n& 
Knipdi-wpi 
Kiri-wlU . 
Kiri^i tUa 
Kiri-warala 
Kiri-W cl 
Kitul 

Kebb^ ■ 
Kpbn-mal . 
Kobila * 
Kobomba * 
Kuka^ija 

Kdk-mu^a . 
Kukun-potn 
K^Lu, . 

Ivoiop T 
KLimadn + 
K6n r , 
Kotm-kaha . 

K orafea-w el 

K 0i . . 


35 
15 
903 
993 
327* 32S 
9, 311 
. 26 
139 
. 835 
106 
. 722 
614 

* 705 
105£ 

. 35 

600 

* 884 

54 

* 57 
304 

. sso 

3S0 
, 423 
6 M 
. 71 

p. 6 

* 530 
533 

- 456 
637 
512, 450 
P- 10 
143 
310 
533 
728 
J. J08 
203 
74 L 
477 
455 
380 t 485 
874 
las 
296 
805 
141 
70 
907 
167 
242 
355 
324 
187 
304 
6 

744 
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Kpsitta. 
Ko^bwja _ 
Kota-dimbuli 
KuiaLi-Vf^l 
KfltLkau-b^Tila 
Kot|tizib& . 

Kuwakki 
Kricui&aatni 
K ddulu-mfl] « 
Kudu-daw iMu 
Kudu-licdayd 
Kudu-k^kiri 
Kuda-miris - 
Kadu.-pura. 
Ktskulrt-wpl . 
Kiikiiriim&u 
KumnLiya 
Kinabalu * 
Kumbuk 
kumbtiru-n^l 
Kappa-m&tija 
Kurilkkilrt / 

K UZlllfi ik^ 

KLir^ija - 
Kurttudu 

Li-wulu 

L^n-tfri 
~Lgw + 

Ll-knla-pala . 

Liuly a - 

Lijay + 

Lolu - 

Xpimu-ankcnda 
Liinu-dii|^ . 

Lunu-kvSiya-wv 

Lunu-nuiqfilft 

Luuu-DkidQda 

Lnau-wnnixia 

Lupu-wiLa 

Ma-banda * 
Mi-bin-ial 
M adaii * 
M-iu-atiyu * 

M luLuL * 
Madu * i 
ftiiuiurll-(ala 
MagM-kimil 
MaWtitidara 
Maha-bididla 
Malta - burn ^ 
M*barbdwifij& 
W nha.hiilu.morfl, 
Mulift-dao ■ 
Miba-deibura- 
Maiifrdiya-ditf 


. 700 
671 
. 741 

549 

- 87 
390 

* *3* 
929 

, 118 
671 

- 1067 

326 
+ 122 
431 

* 878 
315 

. 638 
133 
. 290 
234 
. 716 

978 
. 496 
304 

- 667 

453 

- &71 

Ml 

, 611 

100 
« 317 
321 
. 120 
451 

* S3 
573 

- 142 

45 
+ 546 

531 
. 842 

601 
. SOS 
To 

. 759 
GIH 
, 250 
26 B 
. 190 

711 
, 300 
136 
296 
. 176 

753 


MahaHjija-fLjiinbal£ 210 
Mafn-domu-uu + 331 

Mftlsa-orarmpij'i . 176 

Mabfl-gsta-pag * 01® 

Mikf^iyA » * U1 

Miba-gotu-kobi. 342 

M isbn-bak jiEiiba] ii - 335 

M*bi~bf4*7& - 1087 

Maha-katam* - E49 

M ahi-kararoba . 469 

Miba-k^rfim * ^-4 

61 aha kiri-wci . 380 

31 aba-knhila, R * 395 

M&ha-FELudu . 533 

M ifrnmidi * * GII 

Mulm-nugiL , 741 

MflllA-pauiba . ■ 1053 

Mftba-mtambalk 3SG 
51ahft-rawniui-r£wula 036 
Mkhtf^IrBFia . 339 

Maba-undu-piya]i . 225 
Mr ha Y^k^wiiii^i 6152 
Makulu - . Jfi 

Malib^u , « 540 

Mntaboia - , 663 

Mida-labii . f 660 

MiUmiirig-wql - 660 

MaLila , . 306 

Mal-kdra . . 135 

Main : . ■ 749 
M ink * ■ * 960 

M*adnn*diut-wp5 39 s 
Mtael ... 38 


Maui , ■ 

Mi-pat-k^bclla 
Mara - 
Manip . 

Murunda . 

Mil-r^LLLLul , 

Maaap 

Mu-ntfu* ■ - 


597 

702 

269 

296 

296 

443 

176 

266 


MffS-UrLlinil 

u-bimbi ja 
Mh-LLS^i 

lit-wfrffft 

MdyjLa 

MayuirU'ttn* 

.VSeila-bnu^ia 

M^Uya--n.?t . 

M-jila j ^ - x 
M imi m-umdl - 
ftlfnjyra * 
Meu5n * 

Mi 

Midulla * * 


* 10 . 1 & 

- 448 
746 

* 878 
263 

* 975 
493 

* 472 
767 

* 182 
154 

. 270 
80 

, 920 
457 

+ 297 


Midi . .611, 


Ml-hicija 

456 

Milila or MQla + 

613 

Mji¥ttTm-ktda. ‘ , 

1025 

M ppara-kudiiEbiy a 

402 

Mf-uani-pctay 

854 

Mssra * 

190 

Mfltlu + 

13 . GL 

Mu da- m all. ana , 

415 

Mill Li Ll a 

207 

^tudu-bm-nuga . 

408 

Mudu- bin-tfl criburu. 

533 

iMddu-da^a-kiriya 

693 

MudLi-^^a-koln 

396 

ft[udu*bM-pno . 

911 

Mddii-kflduru 

474 

MudU'ksJindurtL 

908 

Mddu-keyijk 

380 

Mudu-efturiiEig£ . 

252 

Mutu-nu-w^mia - 

647 

Muimmal , 

459 


239 

Muruugil .. 

p.2l 

Moreta , 

300 

Muruva-diil 

497 

M un^uda 

3GB 

M uws-ldri ja 

405 

M * 1 , * 

73 

^aha t » ■ 

677 

Nk-imbul 

192 

. 

931 

K ipiritta - . 

03 

N unk-W^l; ^ 

1 

X4t4 , a 

98 

Kawa-luiudi « 

688 

Najao - * 

402 

Nayi-bdbanda + 

893 

Navi-mina + 

p. 61 

Nab^dda , 

613 

Xfduu * 

253 

Nelli , 

695 

Nclu 

586 

ZS'eEun i ■ 

89 

Merabi . » # 

172 

Ncjawu 

22 

Ne/a-dpf^ *■ 

7ti 

N iL-aiuJflEia.biriy a 

H0& 

XiUTrari - * 

210 

S il-^DK-koli , 

544 

Nii-kafanlu * 

241 

Nil-mopufM - 

563 

NLL-tiikft 

613 

Niri'wql * . 

31 

Niriti * 

can 

Xi valid fl. ■ > 

841 

NijaugaJi , 

850 
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Kiyim-Y^la-kdu 

321 

Kuj»i . 

. 741 

Odu-tuTan' . 

627 

OVItHji/i 

* 880 

O k ura 

721 i 

OLmdu-svfl 

* 220 

Olu + 

* 33! 519 

Glup^ttm 

, 70B 

Ota . 

* 722 

Pain . k 

* 438 

Fulu-kau * 

14 

PuJufn . 

. 674 

Patuba 

. 1053 

PambUrLi 

. 131 

Panu-Ala . 

337 

FaniL-babiraJl 

. 893 

Panti^^rti , 

, 296 

l'ftJlLL-k'L'Sldol . 

, 840 

Pjt-k utii a 

* 690 

Pat-kciula , 

* 722 

Put ijja 

h 319 

P*Ua-epak * 

. 89 

Pattah^t 

* £54 

Pat e inwall £ , 

, 079 

PiwattA . 

* 387 

Fedd L-riikj 1 a T 

, 882 

Feldmbiya 

* 3 39 

Pda* . 

171*698 

Fenck 

. 139 

Fenda-wol + 

* 164 

Ffligm-ku Hindi 

v 667 

Pcn^iri-Diki r 

* 960 

l^pilsyu . 

* 702 

Fopcd 

. p. 37 

P£rn k 

* r. 32 

Fcra-tambak 

. m 

Pctay 

203 

Pqtila-w^l * 

* 16 

Feti-iuri . 

£57 

Ptcbdba. - 

, 462 

Pita , 

* 213 

FiliLa * 

. 69 3 

Fiiubani + 

296 

Pim-bartL-tana 

9G3 

I'ini-tutliri 

969 

Fi^auilu^di 

nfPrWlkki 

30i, 635 
693, 695 

Piyiui * 

. 168 

Pk,3 « 

* P> 

IV-kudu-puli 

♦ 645 

Fotay-ala , __ 

8e7 

JNirmv n^irtArn 

. 385 

PnruA'ttLpIsA 

k 400 

FkCt^wfl 

. 896 

Pgtu-bvflda 

, 318 


Potw-kiila . - 924 

Potu-pi]£ * - 536 

Potu-p&o . . 924 

PuliU * * 74! 

PtipitJa * ,. . 402 

Pciruk * . 591 

Pm-Tfl * . £05 

Ptitu-lana . . 978 

Fii^ftk * * .371 

1 j i-w^l 113 

I"!; ad-il Sy.ft * - £04 

Riunbuk - * 940 

Rana-bata'tf - . 005 

Eaninam-pall . 040 

Et^twari . . £57 

Rapkirtvi . 335 

Ray-numiiwa . . 862 

Ra^-tnij<Lu . * 302 

Ro^WLL^kbindft ¥ 425 

Rasa-kimd* - 27 

Huii-ieL-kota . 533 

Ku-ni . . 433 

Ratafia . .393 

Rnf a-avtanq . 542 

ttafi-buliit-wgl - 000 

Rn|a-del , . 744 

Hii^-enijiirn , .p^BI 

iiala-firiwa - p31 

Haio'litngLiru . 005 

Rafft-liba » * p 33 

Ratamlmk * - 660 

Knti-t&ua . 929 

Rut adorn ■ 257* p* 20 

RaSsi-UEjurgsga . *3 

Kat-k£Ltrn - .571 

lUL-kibiVi * . 203 

Rat-pi tft* fl kka 093, 729 

RtfS-MnibiiLw^iini 554 
Ratu-w4 . * 2*7 

RsHAn-iilik * 339 

Ut;ni3HuHL . - *10 

Bsta-LuliAG.'W^l i 132 

Kiel . . * 742 

liuk * - - M3 

Riiik-ntlma . * 475 

SAtTiBcHfliin * . 537 

SfOUldtfi » » l 34 

Saani-iiiyui - 402 

$ip4ib4t * * 059 

8ftpn » * ^ 

Supn-iniEik - 1 013 

filjMIUpl * * 365 

S^mbii-nert uc bi - 114 

SSpiliw Sipfcliki p*53 
S^^cadurk - t 6 GO 


Sewana-me^iyn 

741 

SiiiUm 

26a 

Sin ilk * * 

60S 

SirEbij . » 

660 

Siwiya-wel 

600 

Sudn-idda , 

480 

Sudu 'kimbiilweana 

654 

Kudta-Uv&y . 

025 

Sudu-tiika 

613 

Siaclu-pureytliitl . 
Sudti^puruk . 

772 

597 

Sutl Lc-iam-fi cdii t 

640 

SiuSu-tumba . 

631 

Sutu-ucyi k 

002 

^uriyti . # + 

94 

Sursya-3ia£rd 

269 

titltt&ntil 

72 

Tadflta 

m 

"Pokk^la 

433 

T&\ * 

679 

TaJa 

877 

Tambutu-w^l 

873 

Tncmnamia 

701 

Tanipali , 

644 

Tana-liaJ . * 

032 

TftrmiE t * 

a73 

Tabu * ■ ■ 

834 

Ttlfl-kEriya 

730 

Tekmlm 

m 

Td-bjriyi - 

180 

Tel-k^kuua * 

p. 81 

TebnLLgu 

741 

Tet-tala 

p. 65 

TcmbOija % 

296 

Tibbatu 

540 

Timbiri 

400 

Tixuja . 

83 

Tippili 

000 

Ttt E J.~i2 LL1 

55 

Titta-boti^ala . 

339 

Tiita-ktncla * 

£7 

Titian ^1 * 

M 

ToUbd * 

843 

Tnh>\ 

35 

Tcljila . 

57| 


13-2 

TmU-w43u . 

533 

T ndaroDA-w^-w |1 

878 

Tumba-karirik 

322 

Tqiiapn^kiirundu 

123 

1 TutUrE - 

951 

Ubb^rtya . 

287 

Upuressa 

53 

UJutl] 

663 

’ Una B . . 

993 
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TJndn-pi^idi 

235 

Unuiiii . 

271 

U'ru-gcBda 

m 

U'rakinu 

158 

U r ru-U>ra , 

257 

U'ru-wt . 

940 

UjfgiEa 

840 

T cHnjza 

101 

V et rt-k l>Eh , 

321 

Ymu-krinti . 

536 

W| * 

257 

W&du-bnha - 

897 

Wit-aba, . 

42 

Wal-anibn 

106 

Wml'uam5digvi 

545 

Wf]-*wum , 

237 

Wibbilin . 

135 

Wal-bOmba . 

461 

Wal-btgruta 

12 

Wal-dil 

744 

W d j dijri4&bu . 

132 


741 

W altfuiartl 844, 

, 346 

WflJ-gftumkaria-w^l, 

660 

VVal-gOluki 

not 

WtLl-g&uim i 

741 

Wal-gur^ada 

014 

l^d-iddi 

480 

Wal-itigam 

333 

Wil'juQbu . 

296 

Wal-jnyApiU 

70S 

W^kkhft . . 

820 

Wil-kabiunbiliji 

7^5 

WiJ-k arapiu chk , 

125 

^Via k€bd. 

S39 

Wal'k^Jtuiui . 

70S 


Wnl-kidAnn 


flSO WeUbutu 


Wri-kindi . , 27 

Wil'konn . . 243 

W&l-kolondii * 42 9 

Waldnfipi . , 37 B 

Wtl-kunkklH * 976 

Will k * , 679 

WflMuim * . 644 

Wal-mg , * 239 

IVul-iDQdlrijo- - 460 

Wnl-murungA - 697 


Wils-pfttp&figftm ■ 365 

W&l-pic&aln h 361, 462 
Wal-Ttsikuid* . 334 

VVal-raKllja-lttbu 16‘2 


Wal-sapu . - 12 

lVil-tf-knh . 427 

\Val-LLbl>fttu , ■. 540 

Wal-Lnuta-irtln + 534 

WlLlu-kLIlO . 71 

W^lu-tAm-fnli * 640 

Wal-winki . # 315 

W mu-pain . . II 

Want-ini « - 457 

Wimi-ptitu . 167 

WlMrnjl , - 612 

Wuuu * * 1067 

Wirf , . . 491 

Wu**-k&diini . 471 

WjitA-r?S3A * *290 

vviiwi jm . , m 

Wawul^tijL * 254 t 266 

Wivt-pol * - 642 

Wcider* « * 375 

WAli , * 43 

, , S92 

\\ «■ Ubtti lIiitu . 1052 


, 272 

1 W^but-sarM^ . 366 

] W^i-dcbi '. . 467 

| W^l^betu + . 741 

W^UmbilU . 450, 660 

WfMifri , . 90S 

Weli-Liki . 304 

WfWDai, WfU- 
pivLk .. , 2go 

Weli-vam* , ,710 

Wd-kiSmbiOfi 726 
Wfl-kftjila , , m 

tt M-keppidji . 705 

WfUiagmv* . 47, 130 

W^l-mirakku , 029 

Wfil-motto * i 505 

Wcl-ntoti . . 216 

Wftndilij* . 204 

VV u qi-w?1 . , 20 

Woul-wella * ,638 

Werilu * - 100 

W^ngij* * .364 

Wusak-mul * 772 

WitomAnl , . 000 

WGiftjl - ♦ 378 

WU* - - ■ 553 

Win . - 

Winnl all . . 7S7 

Y*ks-b*hi p - 83 

Yakbcrlv* . * 208 

Yak-crbWn p 232 

YtHninn * « 131 

Yftk-kflmada - 324 

Yiik-wanasa* . * 630 

Yakut alii . ■ 892 

Yaftukend& . . r 827 


INDEX TO TAMIL NAMES. 


Acba 
Aelu - 

AilarapU - 

A dftiudai * 

A '4 u-ty nuftpJdy ■ 
Aj;3iu - ■ 

A il or Ai^Oli . 
A'l * * * 

Alingi 


460 

571 

297 

598 

659 

150 

731 

741 

550 


Amk'dang ■ 
Afijpnllfli * fl 
Ani-kunduniflfii . 
Am-tnullu + 
A™-k«r« fc 
Aram or Araau 
A^i-KParu * * 

Arugiut-pilhi 
Alt! - * 


541 

Attuuctia 

. 202 

Av&ni 

266 


p 269 

IJandakai 

1064 


, 741 

Cludacbi + 

m 

CbaddU'Yikkii 

p im 

CbAmai 

741 

, CbamandaM . 


- 213 
257 

* 05 

106 

. 143 

029 
. 105 
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Chun 

OhemcUrsnicb£ 
Chcan-kla + 

Uhiru-pumiai . 

Chifuj&F-Ticmbu 
Chowkktl 
Cbunti ■ 

Elam-punikkJ 
Ellii . 

Eliimburiki _ p 

EllUb-k&M ELlil 

Errukuai 

Tddd-mullflj 
Ilftntkai. * 

Jluppal 
Ir-vSlipalai « 
Irum-palai 


460 
. 460 

469 
71 
210 
p, 36 
176 

, 461 
p.65 
, 671 
457 
. 401 


176 

457 

475 

459 


Knd ali fui^a « * 

Kadi-iJiaiiUkkfr] 105, 704 

Kddandfti ■ - 473 

KqdditicU , . B59 

Kaddii-nja - * ^ 

Kail cl li-mcmllicra. 182 

IviulLLcnL ■ * 98 

Katin , , 473 

Kadukkii * - 290 

Kaivam . * 

Kiiiyi or Kfiyiii p 296 
Kakni-pa^ - 725 

KftlLi * * * 608 

K iiti uka * , 871 

KaticbV „ .731 

Kfiocirirai - SI® 

Ra»4n-patui * . S77 

Kand'4. .. + 284 

Rannakampu * Hts 

Kan nu r - 953 

K a ii LI a-podi * * 72EJ 

Eirai * - 385 

Kari-r&l&in - ■ 260 

Karrisvik + - 667 

Kanlkk»TlcliLllli ■ 172 

KarU&kMi - . 460 

KfiLTUYikii , , 269 

KassriM - * 298 

Kbl=^ELLimnka * 6U3 

Katapuli . < 259 

Kat-aui * p 263 
Kat-rirngom * 402 

KiiU&kf , . 651 

KalT-i-kaiva . 304 

Kigali - * ■ 93 

Relvaragti p 978 

K«t£u-kaimi ■ * 460 


lEUiTii ^ * 

Kirri-pitai 

Klakiu 

Koddii-iliurntdi 

Kokatai 

Kolkutli 

K c>] L u 

Konl 

Knnji * 
Knmiai , + 

Kilmi 

Komkfcfli-pnU 

Kottfu 

KbTimi - * 

Ktilft 

KuUa-panaai 
KtiHi . * 

Kuiotbi i 
liuflibii - 
KuEUkl i 
Kundiunam 
Kuppaimasii . 

Kurriroppu - 
Rurimdu * 


Ma + * 

Mailv 

■ al^lfti-rfirapu 
MartG'tukkilb * 
Mfliicliadi 
Maiicbwi'nma 
P,jarijdiMtftdflwhu 
M&njel p p 

31 aral-thinni p 

Maral 

Mirilbondi ■ 

! Mirngkoi . 

Mlirulil 

Me Lad^kurundii. 
Mila£u 
Minaclii 
Monn^il p 
Moreli 

MortHrd-kuma 
Mncbilil , 
Makkarib 
Mul-kiLfrai 
3lolln-venk4 - 
MuL-mukd, 

M UnbkJtu 
M Ur tin 


137 Nasnan 
698 Namvlli - 
469 N£th1 . 

106 Narata 
70 Xetluniirai 

61 1 Xir-kfldamba 

242 Xc-kianmdu . 

269 Ncrriliim * 

07 Xeliv-iS 
171 Nila-T^fupu + 

903 Xfr-inuHi 
70 , Nir-uacEiS * i 

290 Xocbi - 
257 

187 Odl^wdiltt 
124 Qlhi 
@03 

150 Pacliftlai 
37G Pakala-mullai 
612 HiLn! . 

2^6 Pukkuna 
716 Piilpirai 
706 PaiLai . 

126 Pa3jag.-kalt5ii - 
131 FMirli-kjijati * 

Punter 

Panidiii _ . 

Paparn-^pLll] 
Pappalai * 
Pariiti - 
Famtu 
Pasci 
Pkdri 

Patpadkgacn - 

FaHl-p&rutli 
Pumarutti 
Perukla 
Pemcnaramiu 
162 | Permn-knnmdn 
Pcru-ofivfil 

Femn-tutu 

Pi^ri 
Pill s 

PSnii 
Psnari 

Pir-acnati 
Pifl^lk k 
Pmiivilanprti 
Pukati.inkali 


232 Pli3 


Mu tin 


‘S 1 


11 




Pym-pullll 
Punal- * 
Puti^ai 

; F Li^tU * 

I Funnai 
| Furuak^-Eurti 


p 436 
621 
. 296 

45 

p 16 

@56 

. 131 

705 
. 742 
593 

* 530 
613 

p 613 

£63 
p 198 

653 
p 462 
453 
, 724 

737 
. $79 
787 

* 296 
381 

. 298 
460 
- F 

4 99 
. 93 

95 

* n 

573 
. 340 

. F 1* 
_ $30 
469 
, @59 

m 

. 296 
83 

p 172 
744 
84, 614 
93 

, 93 

321 
, 319 

460 

* p, 

* p. 46 

* 11 

. 256 

* 250 

71 

* 127 
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Fd^ni-Hi * 

p + 38 

FllttttliU . * 

+ 70tt 

Filirinti 

189 

Fli-VJITAfiU 

94 

PUTU . 

137 

]k.admni . 

. 397 

Kami 

660 

^adavaku 

* 724 

Saja . 

355 

freenthil* 

. *7 

^emlra-ncrcnchi 

H4 

Senpabm 

. 12 

Smppadi 

61S 

Kira-p llLLL H ] aill . 

. 62* 

Slns-chea umotthi 

112 

^ittl^nutnaku 

► p> 8* 

T&intukks . 

710 

Temtanu 

. 39 

1 am rn amii 

701 

Tfadi 

. *90 

TanukktL * 

234 

Tmranai. 

+ 373 

Tckkii * .p 

P- «> 

Termalii 

* 270 

TdttJin 

510 

Tovaturam * 

. 112 

T'bftE n 

fill 

Th4I& . 

. 880 
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the species, the new acquisitions are worked out and duly 
inserted in their proper places, various errors of nomen¬ 
clature get corrected, doubts art cleared op, and the whole il 
throughly done gives tt fair ritu w£of the progress effected, 
i is the 20 years which have elapsed since the completion ot 
i ] ie [site Dr. Tb waites's valuable “ Emmie ratio” much has been 
published bearing more or less directly upon the Ceylon 
ftora s among which may be specially mentioned Beddume a 
usdfsit illustrated works on the Botany of Southern I ndia, 
and that important summary of Indian Botany, the *’ 1’ lora 
of British India.” This very extensive undertaking by Sir 
J. D. Hooker and numerous fellow-workers, has proceeded 
through more than half of the Natural Orders, and is in 
active progress at Kew. By this invaluable book I have, 
of course, been tuninly guided so far as it extends—i.e., to 
the order Acantkvea ; in the subsequent Orders, so far as 
lienem are concerned, 1 have followed the standard 
“ Genera Plantarmu” by the lamented Ben thorn and 
Sir J. D. Hooker. 

In Ceylon itself, though little has been published, practi¬ 
cal exploration and investigation have not been intermitted. 
My predecessor’s (Dr. Thwaites) plant-col lectors brought in 
to him from the jungle many novelties, and our few resident 
botanists have also been very successful in adding to the 
flora. Mr. T. N. Beckett, lately of M4tal6 but now in New 
Zealand, Mr. William Ferguson, F.L.S., who leta no oppor¬ 
tunity escape him, Mr. H. Ncvill, C.C.S.,a very acute obser¬ 
ver iirthefield,and Mr. G. Wall, F.L.S.,a keen hunter after 
fcrns(to which group unfortunately lie restricts his energies), 
have all contributed to swell this Catalogue of the Plants of 
the Island. Much of my own time since mv arrival in 
Ceylon has also naturally been devoted to exploration, though 
far less than I could wish. As a result, the present Cata¬ 
logue contains, I suppose, not far from 200 species additional 
totknt of 1864, whilst the whole of the ilora has undergone 
a critical revision, and is re-arranged according to the beat 
available system. I a the nomenclature and determinations, 1 
have been often assisted by the botanists at Kew and at 
the British Museum, to whom my thanks are due. Even 
with this 1 am Fully aware that not a few errors will be 
detected by botanists working with access to type specimens. 
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large herbaria, and full libraries: without these advantages 
it is often impossible to come to decision on doubtful 
points.* 

The list con tains about 3,253 species, of which the odd 
250 may be reckoned to consist of the ferns and their allies, 
and the rein lining 3,000 of the Phanerogams or Flowering 
Plants* In the renmrka and com pari son a which I now 
proceed to make, it is in general these latter—the Pha¬ 
nerogams—only that ore taken into consideration, 

2. 23ow the drat thing to he observed with regard to these 
3,000 species is that a very considerable number of them are 
no more natives of Ceylon than are the great majority of 
the Members of this Society. Like them they arc aliens, 
sel tied colonists or denizens, or casual waifs and strays from 
other lands. This fact h always rather a surprise to those 
who see the vegetation of this country for the first time ; 
tor many of the plants which seem to them most character- 
iwlic realty come under the category of foreigners. Such 
familiar trees as the Cashew Nut, the Mango, the Guava, 
the Country Almond (TgrMiiwdia Ca£appa) } the Blmibing, 
the Papaw, anti even the Horse-radish tree (M&r'mga) f the 
Juk,aml the Tamarind, are nil ofexotic origin, and introdneed 
by man. Many of them are, no doubt, very ancient in troduo 
lions, and from no greater distances than the adjacent Indian 
Peninsula, as the Jnk, or the Malay Peninsula, as the 
Arecanut Palm; but many w ere brought from the W, Indies 
or Tropical America, much more recently. So, too, with the 
common garden plants and weeds which line our roadsides 
aod cover waste ground; the Opunii* or Cactus, the 
Sensitive plant (Mimosa pudim), the yellow Turnera f the 
Castor-oil plant, the Marvel of Peru, the blue Vervain 
(Siac&ytarpAetah the white yellow or orange Tkun&ci fjia 
ala(a t the great white Trumpet-flower (Datura wmealens) f 
the pink or white Vinca t the Temple Tree (Fimbria 
acutif$tia} T the A 11am an da, and many others j not to mention 
the too familiar Lantana and the nearly as abundant ami 
much handsomer (S Sun-dower” (Tkkoma dkersifclki) t All 

* Tfotea on the more rmpotUut of tie addieiooi, and description."! of 
the new spec tea, will be found in my paper pub] in hud in the H Joartial 
of lktany n for IbtiS, CumpiencEog in the Mij dumber fp. 138), 
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are foreigners, and by far Lite greater number are front the 
New World, nnd therefore comparatively lately introduced, 
i.e, wit!iin the Inst throe centuries. 

This invasion of the Eastern Tropics by an army of 
herbaceous or half-shrubby weeds front the W. Indies is a 
remarkable fact. It has had the effect of causing a very 
uniform character in the vegetation of the cultivated coast 
regions of the whole tropical belt, mu] it woidd not now be 
possible in many cases to even guess the origin of many 
species from their present distribution ; generally, however, 
their origin anti history can lie traced without much 
difficulty through the botanical treatises of the ltith ami 

ITtli centtiriGs.t 

Some of these plants, however, appear to inhabit naturally 
all the three tropicai areas of Africa, Asia, and America, 
these are mostly such as are capable of having been trans¬ 
ported by ordinary natural means of dispersion in past tinier 


3. In temperate Bones the opposite state of things has 
held good, and the interchange of such plant* between 
Euro|ie and [J. America has been all in favour r.r the Old 
World. English weeds have largely established themselves 
in the United Slates, Ac., whilst few, very few N, American 
ones have succeeded in getting a permanent footing in 
Europe, those which have done so being a few annual 
specie* exceptionally provided with means for copious dis¬ 
persion of seed, or aquatics. The same readily colonizing 
English woods have also spread themselves over the cool 
mountain districts of the East, and as regards Ceylon a 
fair proportion of our introduced plants belong to this 
category. These, of course, are found chiefly about 


* h is. the clearing of land, fa* cullir.ition that gives them dim 
plituia their opportunity. A country naturally covered with forest Inis 
no native species able to compete with these foreign mlinbitaul* uf open 
country and plains, which, when once introduced, arc thus able to 
spread without Inn rl ranee. 

t Tic rapidity with which some useful or ornamental specks were 
■ ransported from tl« Sew IVorid to the Old is very striking. The 
Fortngnew came first to Jam in 1496, Kum years after the discovery of 
ArneHc*; and in li'JO Magellan sailed direct from R Amcrii i to the 
rihilippiuea. It was from these islands that (he other Rao [4n) tropics 
i'L: tim’d uMiny of the A merles it plants now so shuadant. 
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Nuwmu Eliya, and have all been imported within the last 
a ° p J' C!lTt b with grass seed. The great Mullein 

f I etbascu/n Thapstis) now lucks os thoroughly native an 
the tall Lobelia cxcclsa along with which it grows, and in 
several res|Kfctii resembles j and such homely plants as the 
U hick weed, theSpurrey, the narrow-leaved Plantain (Plan- 
logo taneeotata), the Dutch clover, the Dock {Rumex 
obtmi/ohtts), and the Yarrow, have quite established them¬ 
selves as factors in the roadside vegetation. 

Thus we have two very distinct classes of exotic natura¬ 
lised plants in Ceylon, tropical and temperate ; to which 
may perhaps he added a third intermediate one, compre¬ 
hending the weeds of the Coffee and other estates in the hills, 
which are principally annual wide-spread Composite of 
uncertain origin, and occur in vast, abundance ; as the White 
weed {Ageraium congsoidea), Gnapkalium inclicum (absurdly 
called in some places “Wild Miguauette"), Engeroa liai- 
foliuSf and others. 

The whole number of the various sorts iff foreigners 
suiiiciently wall established to find a place in this Catalogue is, 
including those commonly cults voted and often appearing as 
i wj id, no less than 104. After clearing these out of the way 
wehnd 2,729 Phanerogamic Plants remaining, ami it is with 
tins, the truly native flora, that we are bow concerned.* 

4 ; Considering the variety of aspect, climate, and ele¬ 
vation of this tropical island and its notorionely luxuriant 
vegetation, it might be expected to contain a larger n urn her 
of apecies than that above given, and indeed before the 
'tom had been well worked out a very much larger estimate 
was lonued. Thus, Gardner in 1845 thought there would 
prove to be between 4,000 and 5,000 species in Gey Ion, but it 
nuiar be remembered that estimates of thissortgrcatly depend 
'.ui the individual botanist's views as to specific limitations. 

ci Imps that number of Ceylon “species' 1 has actually 
been described in books, hut many are here considered as 
\nrirticM. And 1 ought to say that the course followed here 

A suspicion ofnriifidnl introduction attache? to a Aw also of these—, 
inch am in, it-fed! i n tho Catalogue by a t— whitauhe Certain tj introduced 
iLnd naturalized ones hare * prefixed, and thuse half wild from cniitm- 
tivn arc in ( ). 
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Id this mutter is a mean between “splitting’' and 11 lump* 
iHgsuch as is kept up with more or less consistency in 
tbe * £ Flora of British India," and the other Colonial } iurns 
issued by the Kew botanists: it is at least convenient to be 
in accord with these for the sake of comparisons. 

Let us then now compare in this respect of numbers, oar 
flora with that of a few other countries. A u island urea near 
Id size {about one-sisth larger) to Ceylon is Ireland (32,524 
square miles). This lies in a cool temperate, very equable 
climate, uniformly humid, and with no great elevations of sur- 
fncej tite Phanerogamic flora is very poor in species, 072. and 
even this estimate would be somewhat reduced it the 
specific limits were drawn as broadly as in this Catalogue. 
At the Antipodes, New Zealand presents us with another bat 
totally different temperate flora. Though the area of these 
island 0 nearly equals Great Britain and Ireland combined, 
only 935 species of Flowering Plants are recorded in the 
latest published Flora. It most not be supposed that 
temperate regions are lems rich in species than tropical 
ones; on the contrary, the richest floras of the world in 
[mint of numerical strength of species are those of the 
<j ape of Good Hope anil Weat Australia, both in the South 
temperate zone- 

Wlien we attempt to compare Ceylon with oilier tropical 
regions, the difficulty meets us that there is scarcely uny 
definite area of which the flora has as yet been so thorough¬ 
ly worked out. We may take, however, that of the oceanic 
island of Mauritius, which is well-known, and is still very 
rich, though it is believed that many species have quite 
recently become extinct. This isolated island, however, is 
only 859 square miles in area; it possesses 1,U58 native 
species. The flora of the great Philippine Archipelago 
(the collective area of which is 53,fJU9 square miles, or more 
than double that of Ceylon) has been recently estimated at 
3,400 species of Flowering Plants, and the vegetation is as 
yet but partially known. This shows a very rich flora, no 
doubt. A comparison of greater interest would be with the 
vast equatorial island lyingto the south-east of us, Sumatra, 
which possesses a very similar climate to our own ; but too 
little is accurately known to render this possible. A Flora 
published in lSOd gives the number of known species at 
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2,542, which must be much below the actual number* Thus 
then* when it is remembered that Ceylon is situated in that 
part of the Oriental area—the Indian —which is poorest in 
spedes, i U total of nati ve plants— i ad uding Fe r ns, Ax?,, nearly 
3,000 species—shows decided richness, and is probably 
greater than that of any part of Peninsular India of the 
same area. 


5. Id one of his admirable Presidential addresses to the 
Liu oean Society of London, the late Mr, Bent hum, remark¬ 
ing on the fact that no Flora of a tropical country of large 
extent bad jet been completed, added, with regard to 
"i'hwaited enumeration of the plums of Ceylon—then (in 
18U!)) lately published, nod the only completed Flora of any 
tro(deal region—that the chief intercut of this isolated dis¬ 
trict " would lie iu the comparison of its very rich vegetation 
w with that of otlier portions of the Tropical Asiatic flora, 
^ which, 11 lie added,has uot yet been madc- v Id thclollow- 
iug remarks I purpose to make some progress towards such a 
comparison, though I. have not at present the opportunity 
ur the leisure to do so in detail, or ns fully us ihe subject 
requires. Let ns then endeavour to ascertain the elements 
of which our flora consists. 

The most interesting portion of the vegetation of any 
country, and especially of islands, is that composed cd the 
plants peculiar to it and not found elsewhere, nr as it is called 
endemic. The proportion of such species is found to vary 
remarkably iu different places, anti on this to a chief extern 
the individuality aud interest of any flora depends In the 
British Isles, among over 1,400 native species there is pro¬ 
bably not one which is peculiar or endemic, though four or 
Ove strongly marked local varieties are considered speci¬ 
fically distinct by some British botanists. Asa contrast, iu 
New Zealand mare than 72 per cent, of the species found 
there are found nowhere else. Be twee u such extremes there 
Is every gradation. It has long been observed that oceanic 
islands—that is smalt islands (usually volcanic) widely 
isolated from continents in the deep ocean — possess a large 
proportion of endemic species. Thus in Mauritius (inclu¬ 
ding Seychelles and Rodriguez)20 per cent, arc peculiar, and 
22 percent, more do not extend beyoud the other M&searene 
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Islands. Iq that little speck of land in mid ocean, St 
Helena, neatly 7fi per cent, of the small remnant of its once 
remarkable flora (i.e.* S3 species out of 68) arc found 
nowhere else in the world. Of greater interest and signi¬ 
ficance is it when Genera, ami not me rely species, are endemic; 
this, of coarse, indicates a still further specialization, ami 
here oceanic islands are particularly remarkable. Thus in 
Mauritius II per cent, of the genera are peculiar, and in St. 
Helena a still larger proportion. 

Xow Ceylon, though an island, is by no means an oceanic 
one; rather it is what is termed a continental island, being 
separated from the adjacent continent by the very shallow 
and narrow piece of sea in Bulk Straits.' Yet the remark¬ 
able fuct presents itself that while in Britain probably not 
a single species is peculiar, here ia Ceylon no less * lmn 
about 800, or more than 20 per cant, of the Phanerogams, 
are strictly endemic to the island. Indeed^ to these wonM 
be added by many botanists some 5U more well-marked 
insular sub-species or varieties of continental species, 
which would raise the proportion to over 31 per cent.* 
IV e do not possess many endemic yc/iera f however—onlv 
alhjut 20, or little over £ per cent.—but here also may 
be added, as of similar significance, some groups peculiar 
to the island which arc here ranked os sub-genera only. 

Ilow urc we to account for this large element of special¬ 
ization in our flora ? 

0. The opinions and theories now generally held by 
naturalists to explain the present distribution of animals 
ftud plants over thoghjbe liavo been ex pressed and explained 
i a the writings of E. Forbes, Darwin, Dent hum, Wallace, 
«F. Hooker, and others. I may remind you of some leading 
points. Widely distributed as are some species over the 
world, it is held that each has spread from some single 
centre where it had its origin, and in cases where a species 
now exists, not over an unbroken area, but at two or more 
spots not continuous, and even it may be widely separated 
from one another, it is considered (when the re is no evidence 
of transport by men or animals) either that these points 


* Thli i, pmLjjrt ft larger endemic jiropttrtwn limu ia poeveuccl Iij 
“J t*lhi ■ •. .'uiineiitiU with the cirL-|Hiou of Maclu^tscfir. 
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were formerly io connection, or more often that each of them 
haa been in connection with some common point of origin 
in the pafit* Tims, the fiords of conttnontal islands have, 
as a basis, the plants of the mainland* All but the whole 
of the English species are also European (the two excep¬ 
tions being American), and it is reasonable to suppose that 
their passage was effected at a time or times when the laud 
was in part continuous. The English Channel is nowhere 
over 100 fathoms deep, and in most planes not half that 
depth. So too in Ceylon * after deducting the endemic ones, 
we have left about 1,929 species, all of which except about 
13V are also found in the adjacent Fcninsuln of India. 
No doubt the separation of the northern portion of Ceylon 
from the opposite mainland in geologically recent, and the 
species crossed over hither before it occurred. 

When, however, the localities in which a particular species 
or group is found are widely separated (he., its area is discon¬ 
tinuous} we have to assume often great changes of level, 
producing, in present continental areas, various ami different 
arrange meats of sea and bud at different periods, and also 
extreme changes of climate. For the operation of these ia 
required also a vast extent of time, but the revelations of 
paleontology and physical geology fully warrant the botan¬ 
ist as well as geologist in forming such speculations. 

It frequently happens that the floras of two districts show 
their affinity not by identity of species, hut, less iDiituately, 
by community of genera only, the species being different. 
A good example is found in com paring our mountain 
district with that of Southern India, say to both cases the 
flora of the lulls above 5,000 feet. A large, varied, and 
beautiful vegetation character]&ey both these regions, and 
they are evidently very similar- Less than 4n0 miles 
separates the summits of Pidamtahlgnlnand DotUibeUa (and 
there arc half-way house* in the Palais and An&malab). 
Yet the curious fact presents itself that more than half the 
species of our hills are not found in the Nitgirb or other hills 
of the Indian Peninsula, hut arc endemic here, and probably 
an even larger proportion of Nilgiri species do not extend 
to us. The number common to both ranged is only about 


' TMa e*tEinmte h ipproatinuiiii&D only. 
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200* Yet very nearly all belong to the same gcoem, winch 
are almost identical for both regions* It is thus possible 
to mate the contradictory assertions that Lhe florae are 
very similar and very different. 

Let us take some illustrative examples. Of the genus 
Stn&Uantfm f consisting of the well-ktiowa if Nillns/ T the 
Oejfon Julia possess 22 peculiar species* and the Niigiris* 
&c* T about 20, whilst only 2 are found in both regions ; of 
the mountain species of Balsam^ geo us Import kw& f there are 
also 2 species common to both ranges* whilst Ceylon bus 
10 others endemic, and the Nilgiris 30 ; and other examples 
could he easily given. 

These representative species of one genus in different 
areas were a great puzzle to naturalists until the deriva¬ 
tive theory of the origin of species became generally 
accepted, when it became evident that scientific “affinity” 
really meant relationship by descent. If we suppose a 
common origin for both these Hill-floras in the past, or 
derive the Ceylon one from tire Peninsular, the differences 
now seen in the two districts indicate a sufficient lapse of 
time since their separation to allow of the evolution under 
different surroundings of new forms of the rank of speriea, 
but not of the superior rank of genera. In the ease in 
question the energy with which this differentiation of 
specific forms has gone on is highly remarkable. 

There are cases where the relationship of distinct floras 
is less intimate still, where it is traceable only in the 
larger groups (of genera) called Natural Orders. The two 
richest and most specialized flora* in the world, as already 
noticed, are those of the Cape and Australia; probably, 
scarcely a single genus is common to them, yet the large 
and well-marked Natural Orders Frvtcacetf and Restiacete 
are abundant in each of these far distant regions* and are 
almost confined entirely to them. This* accord! ug to preaent 
views* implies a common focus of origin iu a remote past* 

7* To return to the Ceylon flora. Of our endemic specks 
the great mass, fully five-sixths,* belong, as would be 

* Tho n^mbera given m this paragraph must not be regarded a* more 
than fairly close approximations. I am not able lu inabc the investiga¬ 
tions here winch are necessary to ciwtire elusc accuracy. 
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expected from what bnu just been said ns to the Hilt Horn, 
to genera which are mure numerously represented on 
the opposite continent, whence our flora was for the most part 
derived. As to the remaining species, there are of course 
those (48) which go to make up our endemic genera, and 
there are others (about 73) which are members—usually 
solitary and isolated ones-of genera which, though not 
endemic here, yet have no representatives iu Peninsular 
India. Such non-Penineukr genera are also represented ia 
Ceylon, not by endemic species, but by discontinuous ones 
identical with those ia other countries than India (about 35). 
These few (108) noo-Peniaaular species belong to almost as 
many (86) genera, very many more indeed than I had expect¬ 
ed to find before making this comparison. It is, indeed, a 
very striking fact that this little island, so closely con uected 
with the pentosulu of India, should possess over 100 genera 
of Phanerogams (i.e., over 11 percent.) which are not found 
on the mainland, and of which only 20 are endemic. * 

We will first examine our comparatively few endemic 
genera. They are, counting in two sub-genera, 21 in num¬ 
ber, na follows : — 

ScAumaekerut (DUIeoiawas) sp- 3. Straggling sbmbs, 

Trichadetda (Bisaec®) Moeotypia A Urge tree. 

Doonn (Dipteroearpace®) sp. II. Large timber trees. 

Mt>nopor‘iTitlra (it!.} sp. 2. frees. 

StcmoMporus (Valeria sect.) (id.) sp. 13. Large trees. 

J>< tofO/fk (Malvaceae) Monotypic. Tree. 

rUyrantht (TiliaccnO Monotypie. Tree. 

SeHtmantie (Canarii sect) (Burscracaii) Moiiotypic. Largo 


tree. 

Pteurfoenrrtpa (Meliaccas) Monotjpic. Large tree, 

(i lenten (Supi mlaCKB) Moi i my jdc. 1 ™. 

Pericopti* (LcguniiuOfte) Monoiypia. Urge tree 
SigU.) 

Leueoeodo* (Rtibiae®®) Monotjpic- Climlwig sbrel,. 
Sekizoiligiuft (id.) ilonoEypic. Herbaceous peri-imuil. 

A Targetlin lid) Monatypk. Shrub. 
iSruuhoilaetiy* (id.) sp. 2, Shrubs. 

ChtLpionin (Gesiierace*) Mouolypie. HerbiKWMia paremmd. 
it nr taunt (MoidmiflceM) sp- 2. Large shrahs. 


* Onu of the caddie genera, belongs to a Fnmlg, the 

J/v4iWun«r r of wliicli no member occurs m ludis proper. 
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Mitehtulc* (EupborLiaccaj) MonotypJc. Tree. (Tamanuft 

Siqh*) 

lyduttenia (id.) iltmotypio. Large tree. 

Ci/p/u)stignia (Scitaiitineaj) Monoiypis. Herbaceous. pcrbnuiuJ. 
Lfjxococciis (Paliuiu) Monotypic. Small Paim. 

'.tut! or two species of Stemowoporus arc mountain plants j 
Uto remainder are ail from the low country, and with 
liis exception of three mouotypic geoam— Pifyriw(fte t 
Gkmm, ami Mischodon —which are found in the dry north 
arid east, the whole are natives of the damp luxuriant 
districts in the south-western quarter of our island. 

Next as to the non-endemic but yet nou-t’emosulnr 
geuem. The follo wing is a list of them i— 9 

W'ak species endemic. —SO, 

Hornna (1), Xylopiu (3), EryUirospormum (j), Abar in (]), 
Ktiyea f I), Adman dm (1), Dip terocar pns (5), Sun tip tea (2) 
Diet.-] lost vies (IJ, CampnoaporOrn (1), EUIpamlms (!), Disliom' 
(l), Crutll* (J), Agrimntiia (l).Potorfuta (1), AntsapUjllen (] )t 
Axumiulra (l), Osmchn (j), Mdotbria (I), Alla»phaaia MV 
LTrejbyllum(8), Dlcbttaiitba (lb Priamatoraaria (I), WiUugtihoia 

l!, . , Ar ^ x j !l W' J * aiiS M (1) T Gacrtoura (4, otto noa-cmtouuc), 
Cbmta (3j, Pty^iglottia (I), Gloiaocaryu (I), (j), 

Lin Jem (1), PhalcHa (1), Gymiops (J), NoiotLixos £]}, 
Giunlloa (I), Thgonoaiemou (2), ChwKwarpua (2), Alhmtbua 
(1), AMutLepliippinni (1), PLajua (2), Trcaiophyllnm (f) 
Hyelmudau, (1), ApLyllorobk (1>, ?Dr IMM 

(1), Oucoapernia (I), Freyoitielin (2). Sckplilla (3), ?IIy. w |y. 
irnni {2 one aoiMmdoinb), Mnpania (2, ouo nou-endemm), 

I ricoatularia (1), Odium (1), JEmcImc (1), Gymnop^ot, 

Wit/e specks von-enehmic.— 31. 

Delta* (1), Aouscagoruiv (1), Linin^a (1), l^ouictin MV 
SuongylodouCJ), Dionla, (l>, l*], op horn,a (1), Gynr„ tL ,n„a 
), Rbipealw (1), Cn«ri* (j), SiylUtum (J), Chiyuoplijllum 
(1). Uelimsia (L), Dlfichidli <1), Cnvhrdia ( l J T ? Avicennia (I ) 
Uernandia (1), Wikstramia £1), T<m>Lropl,1 8 <l), ? Appeadiouk 
(i), rOnlcolA 0\ PliyBurns (1), Crypusalylls (ij, Gnsirodla (1), 
Susinn (l> f Scirpodendren (l) t PTIiumm (1), Eeptaspis (2i 
. Lopbntborum (1), ? Stroptogyue (1), Lepturiib (1). 

* l»iu doubt os u, wither saifle nf il.cso muy not clad { aUt 
. , i those maried will. a t ate rtninn.tar. TLo fi-um 

m orate** refer to iW cumber of CejIon ‘-pceka. 
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T!io same remark applies here ihnt was made with regard 
to the endemic genera. Nearly the whole are fow-cotmtry 
jilanta of the wet south-west {several being sea-chore 
Bjmcies). There are a few mountain types among them, in 
Af/rwtoma, Pfftcrium, Gywatmna, Cranfurdia, and Wifa- 
trenirna t which are thus especially interesting as not occur¬ 
ring in the Nilgiris. 

It is then dear that this non-Pen insular clement of our 
Flora is mainly concent rated iu the south-west part of the 
island ■ that is, between tiie high mountains and that part 
ot the coast of the Indian Ocean fairly bounded by the to wns 
of Oojontho ami Mu turn, Let us now endeavour to ascertain 
whence it was derived. 

I may say at once that the a i unity of the great majoritv 
of the genera in the above lists is distinctly Sfalayan as 
opposed to Indian. By Hits geographical expression! 1 
intend to indicate that typo of vegetation characteristic of 
i lie whole of the Eastern or Id a lay Peninsula down to 
Singapore; of the great. Archipelago stretching from the 
Atictoruane, Nicobnrs, and Sumatra eastward to, but not 
including, New Guinea; and also that extending north- 
wards from Burmah through Tetiasserim, Silhet, and the 
Idains of Assam up to the foot of the Eastern Himalaya, 
which may 1« termed generally East Bengal. It is to this 
very rich and luxuriant flora that these plants of south¬ 
west Ceylon characteristically belong, though bo com¬ 
pletely discontinuous with it. 

Tliis would be readily seen in detail if we were to examine 
the distribution of tbs genera, both endemic and uon- 
e n d e mic, i at h e three fo regoi ng lie ts. Fully three-fourths 
of them show this afUuity unmistakably. In the non- 
endemic ones we find in many cases identical species occur¬ 
ring in Ceylon and iu Malacca, or Burmah, or Borneo, or 
mer a wide range of the Malay Peninsula and islands. 
In other coses the species are peculiar and confined to 
Ci:j imi, whilst their congeners inhabit these Malayan regions, 
Further examination of our dura would show us vet other 
species with the same afliuity, nit hough the genera to 
which they belong are not wholly absent from Peninsular 
India, ns is the case with all those above enumerated. 

A few striking examples are all that can be given hero, 
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"VVe may take 2 or 3 Natural Orders for analysis. Of 
DtlUmacea we possess fl genera and 15 species ; 1 genus 
Schumachers, with 3 species, is endemic, hut allied to 
Alai avail ones j another, Acr&trema, lifts 7 species all en¬ 
demic, and one very variable (of which many more species 
could be manufactured). Of this genus, which may be said 
to have its centre in Ceylon, there is one other species in 
the Malay Peninsula, and another occurs in Malabar (thus 
just excluding the genus from the above lists of non-Indian 
genera). The third genus, Wonnia, is entirely Malayan, 
with the exception of our single endemic species (and one 
in Madagascar). The fourth, Dtitenia, is mainly also 
Malayan of our 2 species, one is endemic„lhe other also 
occurs in the Indian Peninsula as well os widely through 
Mnlayn. We have but a single species each of the remaining 
two genera, Dclima and Titracertt, both of which are iden¬ 
tical with Malayan ones, one also reaching Malabar. Of 
another family, Anonacea t Ceylon contains 13 genera and 
3S> species, and is too extensive to go through seriatim. 
But two of the genera, Xi/lopia with 3 endemic species, and 
Anaxagwtb with one discontinuous, are Malayan and not 
Indian ; whilst of Uzaria, with 0 species, 2 ate identical 
with Malayan ones and2 are endemic; and Gon'iolhalamus 
luis 7 species (6 of them endemic) against only 3 iu Penin¬ 
sular India and 7 in Malaya. But the most remarkable 
example of this western extension of the Malay flora to 
Ceylon is seen in the Nat. Order Dipterocarpacea, which is 
pre-eminently characteristic of the Archipelago. This 
family is a large one, and destined to he largely added to as 
investigation of the less-known Malay islands is further 
carried out j its members are all forest trees, and each 
species appears to he somewhat restricted iu its range. 
Thus the 24 species recorded from Sumatra (under 4 genera) 
are all different from the far more numerous ones from Java, 
In the south-west of Ceylon we have no less thau 8 genera 
of this Order, containing 46 species (i.e., 1*7per cent, of the 
Phanerogamic flora and equal to the Nyrtaetnz). Of the 
genera,2— Monop&rahdra with 2 species, and Donna with no 
Less than 11 species—are strictly endemic, aud ho is the 
well-marked sub-gemiH of Valeria, S(emonoportii, with 13 
species. Of the remaining genera, Dipter&carpm, with G 
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endemic species, ami Sunaptm with 2, are entirely Malayan, 
whilst tbe last four — laficaySAorca, IIopm f and Valeria, 
sect Hcniphractun —are chiefly so, though each is also 
sparingly represented in Southern India. All the specks, 
however, are endemic io Ceylon with one exception, Vaizca 
Roxburghknuii the “ Mendora,™ which is also found m 
in any parts of the south of the Pen insula. 

Before going further I must direct attention to the impor¬ 
tant fact which will now hate become obvious, that this 
Malayan type is also present in the flora of the Indian 
Peninsula, It is in tbe hot, moist regions along the Mala¬ 
bar coast on the slopes of the western mountain range, and 
between that and the sea, that there is found a rich Forest- 
flora, containing numerous genera and species of great 
interest, some also Sinhalese, but others strictly endemic or 
at least not found in Ceylon, and many of which have clear 
Malayan relationships/ The order DipterocarjtM itself is 
represented by Q or 1(1 species, and recently a new endemic 
genus of this family, Balmocarpus, with 2 species, has been 
found near Tinnevelly. Other examples may be instanced 
in the genera jLaniA&p&yllum (also U Ceylon), Sarcostigma, 
Lophopetatum; Uoitgama, PitKolob\ym M Acr&carpus , Xytia $ 
Anti&Cr&pAtii and Myxopprum. 

This Malayan element is, however, much less striking in 
Malabar than in Ceylon, and forms a far less important 
factor of its flora* Proceeding northward it. rapidly runs 
out, aud has disappeared before the latitude of Bombay* 


8. We return to the question, flow did this Malayan 
flora reach Ceylon and SAW India ? I am not aware that this 
has been discussed from the botanical point of view, but 
naturalists generally have apparently been content with the 
theory of Wallace proposed to explain a similar represen¬ 
tation of certain Malay types in our fauna. The represen¬ 
tation in the animal world is, however, very feeble compared 
with that of the flam, and the botanical facts above 
remarked upon were probably not fully know n to the emi nent 


* Hfroeu! eip(or*tj(PBs of the nwwt fyrcflti of Milabiu-, &c +T have 
blUK-i .1 to the Pciiiniulir Hm unnj pin Lite prerioiuly ttun^lu Eu bt 
prcuUm- to Ceylon, 
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gootogist qu^tcsJ.* The princifictl Malayan affinities among 
animals are, I believe, found in two genera of Birds 3 
Pjmnkopim and Myrophontu^ several genera of Luogi- 
corc Beetles, and the beautiful genua of Butterflies!, Ilestia $ 
but I believe there i b no large accumulation of such types 
in the south-west among Lhc : annuals as among the plants 
of Ceylon, 

Wallace’s theory ia to the effect that the shallow northern 
part of the Bay of Bengal hoe been elevated during the late 
Miocene and Pliocene periods, t and thus a few hi a 3 ay nn 
types were able to migrate to the Indian Peninsula, where 
they have been preserved only in the Nilgiris and Ceylon, 
where alone a suitable climate now prevails. 

This would derive our Malayan plants, like the great bulk 
of our flora, from India. Ko doubt can be entertained of 
nu ancient continuity of the south-west coasts of India and 
Ceylon, either directly or by their union with some interme* 
dtafce or neighbouring land,? but the numerous cases among 
the plants of Ceylon where the closest affinities arc seen to 
he with the flora of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, 
rather than with its extension into East Beng&1,§ would 
rather lead one to endeavour to trace a former moans of 
communication and transfer in a lower latitude, e + g-, by the 
Andamans or Sumatra. Both districts were of course 
supplied from one and the same source, but It would seem 
more id accordance with present facts to derive the feebly 


" It is impnlar ihiit in Mr. W til bee's latest and very valuable bonk 
14 Island Life’' (1830), be docs not once allude to Ceytan or tha problem* 
ii presents for elution. 

At tin* titnc gedlogtsia believe Pun insular In Urn to tiave been cm 
off m flu istand from the countries U> the nurtli p Lka GaugCtb plain begin 
occupied by tLe^ca 

J I am indebted to Captain Denman for the bfaraitfoti* winch la 
import nf 1 1 and somewhat unexpected, that the scab the Gulf of Mannar 
Is over 1*000 fathoms deep* and perhaps qj much M !,*50 fathoms, half 
way between Kalpifiyn and Cope Comorin* 

§ For instance, Duihihnthe, a very isolated gen ms in structure, with 
one specks in Ceylon and one in Borneo j Axaamh^t t nod 

AilaopheMia f 0.11 in the who eaic i Ft#aiglQli&*. with a second species 
in Java; £ryrtjflupj with a eecurnl species in the Alotuccas., and many 
■■imikir cases; beside* the identical species tu- wbkk Attention has 
already been united, 
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represented Malayan element existing in Malabar from the 
rich one in Ceylon, rather than to trace the migration in 
the opposite di recti on * Ido not, however, van tare to put 
forward any speculations on the matter ; such should be 
supported by evidence, from sea-soundings, of the exis¬ 
tence of hanks or shoals indicating areas of submergence 
and the position of sunken lamia near the Equator in the 
ocean intervening between Sumatra and the Maldives to the 
soul li-west of Ceylon ; and I have no such data, and am 
not aware that any such exist. 


9. "Wallace is i nolined to regard the occurrence of certain 
endemic animals in Ceylon and in S* India—as the Zn?r/>, 
several monkeys, a genua of I bits, ElapArorms among birds, 
the UropellidiS among snakes, and certain Lizards and 
Bfttrachiang — as indicating a separate IndthCeylonese zoo¬ 
logical sub-region. In a general sense this may he also 
&nsd of the flora, but in the rich moist regions of our 
island—the Western Province and parts of the Central 
and Southern Frovinces—and the Malabar coast of India. 
1 find it difficult to clearly distinguish any peeulinr element 
character! a tic of both, apart from the Malayan one already 
so strongly dwelt upon. There are, however, a few endemic 
genera which do not present any specially Malayan 
affinities. Thus, MiscAadm, a Buphorbiaceous tree valuable 
for its timber, the “Tammana^ of the Sinhalese, is very 
isolated in structure and confined to Ceylon. Three other 
E u phorbiancon a gonera are common to both Cey Ion a u d Sout Si 
India, Usiorii'Sj AdenocAkena f and Gkotia; in Matvac&z 
Jubstyfos m Ceylon and DecascAi&tia in India are respec¬ 
tively endemic and closely allied * and there are also a few 
other genera common to both parts of the Iado-Ceylon 
region but not occurring elsewhere, as KmdricMa and Frr- 
fjnsonia. A]] of these have no marked relationship to Malayan 
types, and may be perhaps evidence of the existence of a 
special element apart from them* 

Aa to the flora of our dry region—fully four-fifths of 
the area of Ceylon, and for the moat part covered with low 
forest composed of a very uniform and monotonous vegeta¬ 
tion — it is the Carnatic flora essentially. This h very much 
niore fully represented in continental India than hero, though 
4—a 
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explanation of the north and cast of the Island is continu¬ 
al] v lessening the disparity. To this type a moderate number 
of our endemic species belong, all closely related to conti¬ 
nental ones, and dearly derivable from them or from common 
ancestors Of our endemic genera, Giemefy closely related 
to Sapimtu* and Nephdlum, may be referred to this element, 
and possibly also JPodadenm f more slightly allied to Malblm 
in Euphorbiacesa. 

It would at first appear that in the high Hill-Homof the 
two countries stronger grounds for the establishment of a 
separable ludo-Ceylon Floral region might be found, Yet^ 
in spite of the great development of species to which 
attention has already been called, we do not find any 
features which mark off these hill-districts as an area of 
preservation of ancient or special types- There is not, I 
think, a single endemic genus in either district or in both 
combined. The Ceylon hills certainly contain a few genera 
not met with in the Nilgiria, as Agrirmmia 7 Gyn^cmma^ and 
CmTtfwrdia; and some species, as Potent Ilia. Altxmtana 
Anupkahscinnamom€a 7 and Lt/$tmttzkia ramma; ao f too, the 
Nilgms have several genera wanting here, as Fra^aria f 
Circ&Os Passt/lara f Lmicera y C<trdvu$ y Gnetun^ 

Cypripedium ) and Lilium ; but all of these are Himalayan, 
as is also, I believe w ithout exception, every genus of these 
Indo-Ceylou highland?. Their flora, therefore, may he 
regarded as simply a southward extension of the Himalayan 
without auy other admixture. 

10, There remain now hut a few anomalous factors of 
oar Ceylon flora to he alluded to- The most interesting 
arc a very small number which link us with Tropical 
Africa, or at least with Mauritius and the other Mascarene 
Islands, 

Thus, Erjthro$permum. phytolaecoides, a beautiful ever¬ 
green tree of the south, is one of a genus of 6 species, all 
the others being natives of the Mascarene Islands. Eugenia 
lucida grows in theMMalG District, but is elsewhere known 
only in Mauritius and Bourbon. 

A very interesting plant is Rhipmhs CassytM y a common 
epiphyte on old trees in the Central Province, which is 
found also only in Mauritius and Tropical Africa and 
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America. This is also the only member* of the large 
order of Cactace&j which grows naturally outside of the 
American continent. A few other examples of this connec¬ 
tion with the West might he given,! though they are very few 
compared with the large number which Agfa has given to 
Mauritius, But they equally point to a means of communi¬ 
cation, which, it appears almost certain, once permitted 
the passage of organisms across the Indian Ocean4 The 
hypothetical continent of fi Lemuria” in rented to account 
For the distribution of that curious group the Lemurs, of 
which our L#ri$ is a member, has been found unnecessary 
in the light of palfeootokgical discoveries, but tbe existence 
of the very extensive shoals, coral reefn, and islands which 
are known under the names of the Carcados, the Chagos, 
and the Maldives, show the former existence of a aeries 
of very large islands in the deep ocean, and bridging the 
distance at intervals. 

The Maldives possess a special interest for ns. The sunken 
land upon which the u 12 ,000 isles 5 ' have been built up by 
the coml-makers must at the lowest computation have 
been 500 miles long and 100 broad j another Sumatra, 
must then have appimched close to our shores* Xow, the 
nearest atoll is 350 miles from Cape Comorin, and 400 from 
Ceylon, and the wild vegetation consists merely of a few 
sea-shore plants brought by the waves, and some weeds of 
cultivation. But in the past which has made the present, 


* A aeeand tpecks of Miptttli* has lately b«n found in Madagascar* 
f There nru mtao similar citoM in tlie Femraal* in the genera Asr*- 
gaffliu, Cuipurrt iff, flardirickia, Dregvelia k 

I tfqvend bntanijts have renurked that the main direction of the 
migrations of plant!! is from cast to west, And i t has been suggested that 
this it connected with the earth's minima* We are ilw led from m*ny 
considerations to the inference that the world hlffl been originally 
stocked with plants Irnm the north- Migration generally, then, when 
unchecked by iiiBurroountabln Lirricm may take an average course of 
from north-edit to iDUlh-wesi. ThSa coni iteration may tend to explain 
the fact that the great accumulations of endemic species are fo often 
found crowded together in the aouthrweat extremities of continental 
ureas. The neighbourhood of Capo Town in JSouik Africa and Weit 
Australia are striking examples ; the I ml o-Cey ] on ess c ll&ra under ex- 
aminatiun may perhaps ailord aucther less marked one, and similar 
phenomena in a smaller i^ale are to be leen In Europe and Its [ilandi. 

is 2 
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the flora of Maldira, doubtless, had its part to play in the 
great progressive drama of Nature. We can only guess at 
what it may have been, part apparently of the great bridge 
between Africa and Asia; but we may feel sure that this 
sunken land was intimately connected with tbe events and 
changes which contributed in their time to the formation 
of the existing flora of Ceylou + 


APPENDIX. 


i apPkhd a Cnw lobular statement bearing upon tbe coin- 
position of iho Ceylon Flora, considered from a systematic point 
of view. 


I —Number of Native Genera amt Species. 


Dicotyledons 

Gmn, 

“* 759 

Spwtc*. 

2,o iy 

Monocotyledons 

237 

710 

Plianerogama *** 

996 

2,729 

Vascular Cryptogams 

... 75 

2G0 

Total 

J t 07l 

2,989 


It —Preponderant Natural Families 
Plio following seven Orders, each coulninhxg over 4 per cent, 
of ihij species native to Ceylon, collect!vdy comprise over two 
fifths of tlia whole Flora:— 


1 . 

Filiccs 

KbndwT of 
ep^doit. 

*** 22 S 

J'tV MIX L 

7 63 

2 . 

l^gutmiiostt 

20 S 

6 96 

3 . 

G ramified ■ 

*»' 19 H ... 

662 

i 

Orchidem 

155 +*m 

5 IS 

- 5 * 

Gyperaeese 

m 1 * 152 ■■ ■ * 

5 m 

6 . 

RuLiacc-m 

*mm 1 G 7 k-i 

4-5 S 

7 . 

Euphorbia cc:e 

132 

4-41 


Followed by AcantAaet* [95), Composite (76), Uftieac r® 
(67)j 3frt(utiomacc& (52) r and Diptrracarpaeem, Myrtaccm, nod 
Co?u'atvtilncc& t (each 46). 

The average number of species to cadi Natural Order in 
Ceylon U IS, 
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El.— Preponderant Genera. 
Genera containing over SO species are^ 


1. 

Gypcrus 

46 

r. 

Ficus 

*.* 24 

2. 

Eugenia 

40 

8. 

lMemceylon 

«. 23 

3. 

Pan Sen in 

35 

i 

f Crotniaria 

— 21 

X 

Flmbrbitylts 

34 

Q.\ 

DesminJiuiii 

... 21 

5* 

PliyJ 1 jin th ub 

30 

1 

Ifedyotis 

.., 21 

6. 

Slrohilarithos .. + 

27 




lie 

average number of 

spooled 

to a gemiH 

in Ccyloi 


m 


IV*—Eridemh Species. 

LLe leading Natnrrd Families (IX) which also contain a large 
proportion of Eudeime KpegieSj are :— 



N mutter uf 

EinlciEjfr specie*. 

Per cunt. 

Bi |3 tomrarpaerjn 

— u 

97 -3 

MuJusUmmcta- 

*** 3H 

T*S 

Myrtaoess 

*» 26 

5ty5 

Hnbiwii 

— 72 

52-5 

Orchids 

74 

47-7 

Eupborbmcem 

52 . .** 

40 1 

IJtu overage proportion of endemic species in 

a NaL Order 

m Ley Ion is 5*2 7 per 

cent,, but over oneHbird of tbo Orders 

eon lam no endemic Ceylon siiccies at all. 


Loading Genera (HI.) with a lArgo proportion of endemic 

speeded arc * 

Knrnt* of 

E ndaiile species. 

Per ccd E i 

Strobslantlics 

25 

925 

Memecylon 

17 

73'9 

Hedy oils 

15 

71-4 

Eugenia 

2o -ii* 

62 -5 

FbyilautliKJB 

■■* IS -i* 

523 

Tlie average to each 

genus is 0’7G per cent* 

in 11 to whole 

Flora* 


V Allowing Natural Orders are ijuitc absent from tlie 

Ceylon Flora, though all possess speeioa in wans other parts of 
the Eastern, tropics :—= 

HumnmtlidctCy Epaendas^ Jfyoporaet^ Illecebrater^ Cyti- 
nacc& f Juyi&pdex t Myrieace^ Catnarin^ Cupmfi/erec f Sait- 
cace&i Gnttatetc^ Com/eri£ t Tridca, rkilhfdrmce& t Rtstiaere&* 
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RICE CULTIVATION UNDER IRRIGATION 
IN CEYLON. 


By E. Elliott, Esq., C.C.S. 
(ReodlltA August* 1885J 


Fob many years there has been a widely accepted idea 
that rice cultivation hi Ceylon docs not pay. A dictum 
of Sir C* P, Layard has been generally quoted in support 
of this* and two writers many years ago* published certain 
statistics which appeared confirmatory of this auFavour¬ 
able view ; and these were, l believe, allowed to pass un¬ 
challenged, though they contained errors which materially 
affect the result. However, whether erroneous or not, these 
opinions and figures referred to a time and to districts 
where the attempt had not theu been made to provide 
irrigation. This fact has been overlooked in recent dis¬ 
cussions ; indeed, both writers and speakers have gone 
further, and have assorted that it won Id probably pay 
better to import nearly all the rice required in the Island, 
a# it is doubtful whether Ceylon can economically compete 
with ludia in the production of paddy. 

For many years past I have been unable to accept the 
low estimate made as to the small profit to be derived 
from paddy cultivation j but whatever doubts I may have 
had on this puint have been entirely removed by my 


’ Itr. Luduriri's “ Paddy Cuitivaimu" Lind 11 Speeulmu'a 11 Jeters. 
In ps 8p*caWfl ” estimate* outlay in labour in exccwire, cspeoklly (dr 
wfiti iiing T reaping, threshing, anti husking; while Ludo™ takes Ukj 
high a rate of wages— fd. aa the Talue of n dty s a labour in a district 
wbm no agricultural labour was at the lime remunerated in money. 
Other points in his sale nl alien ore nl&o open to ipresUon* 
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observation of the effects of irrigation, where that has been 
provided on a nail h factory basis. 

Since the question has been so prominently revived, I 
have taken considerable trouble to further investigate the 
subject; and I have been able to collect a very large and 
varied mass of data as to the yield of paddy, as well as to 
the actual outlay necessary to bring a crop to maturity, 
in the irrigated lands of the Mdtara and Batticalua 
Districts. 

The results proved bo far more favourable to Ceylon than 
I bud ventured to anticipate, that when invited by the 
Committee of this Society to contribute a Paper, I readily 
accepted the opportunity for making my researches public, 
in the hope of being able to remove doubts which might 
exist as to the possibility of growing paddy in Ceylon at a 
cheaper rate than it can be imported from India. 

In discussing this question, it is convenient first to review 
shortly the information available* especial])’ as regards the 
superior fertility of rice land In India. I have been unable 
to meet with any reliable returns of the yield of grain in 
North India, but I recently saw it stated in the newspapers 
that the average crop in Bunn ah was 42 bushels per acre, 
and that 1,500 pounds weight of paddy had been harvested 
from an acre of land in Bengal. The latter is equal to 30 
English bushels by measurement, or a return of 12-fold 
according to the ordinary Ceylon rate of Bowing* Much 
reliance cannot be placed on such casual notices as indi¬ 
cating the regular returns from an extended areas but 
fortunately X have had access to the transactions of the 
Bevenoe Settlement of parLs of the Madras Presidency, in 
which very elaborate statistics are given of the yield of 
various soils in the irrigated and rich districts, served by the 
works on the Godavery and Gavery rivers. 

In these publications £ find it recorded that in the 
Godavery delta, Bail of good quality will produce, under 
irrigation, about two pooties of 800 seers of paddy per acre, 
aud the next sort about one and a-half pooty. For the 
inferior soil about >mfi pooty per acre may be assumed. As 
the pooty of paddy weighs 1,200 to 1,400 pounds,this yield is 
equivalent to 50, 40, and 26 bushels per acre. 

In South Afoot, in the doab of the Colcroon and Vellar, 
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which is irrigated by the lower Coleroon anient, it is stated 
that 300 experiment gave the following results;— 


Per Afire, 
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OoL Baird Smith, in writing of the irrigation works on 
the (Javery and CuterooUj gives the average yield in the 
irrigated lands at 40 busdiels per acre j ami in his work 
on Italian Irrigation express no surprise on learning that 
iu the imminent rice lands of Mantua and Verona the 
average produce per acre wna estimated at 30 to S3 bushels 
df Liudeaned grain, while the temporary laud iu the same 
ami adjoining provinces yield about one-fifth more, or 40 
bushels an acre. He adds: “The process of cleaning re* 
-duces the rice to about one-third its bulk, so fhat for 
“ permanent laud the produce would be nearly 13 bushels 
4t of riee- ,T 

In a recent Order of the Madras Government reviewing 
the working of the Saidapet Farm, it is recorded that in the 
reply giv'ea by the director of the Bevenue Settlements 
to the Famine Com minion, the average yield per acre of 
rice land* in tins Presidency is stated to he 1 P *S4 pounds, and 
in some tonalities it exceeds 2*500 pounds. These figures 
represent 33 and 30 English bushels of paddy, and would, 
sn the agricultural parlance of Ceylon, be spoken of m 
equivalent to a yield of J5- to SJKoJd ou a sowing of 2f 
bushels per acre* 

It must be remembered that these data are drawn from 
the hurried trial measurements of the Settlement Officers, 
aud It has been recently urged that, as these results are 


# Urns Harris tullum * 24 Madras Standard s^ers uf 100 cubic 
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deduced from experiments on u limited scale, the tendency 
is to exaggerated res nits, 

Nor must it be overlooked that there is in India a system 
of cultivation which is decidedly superior in many respects 
to that followed in this Island j and I have been also assured 
that in the Madras Presidency much more manuring is 
done than in Geyloo, though there is still room for improve¬ 
ment in this respect. 

Turning to Ceylon, the first matter to be dealt with is 
the cost of cultivation ; and on this P°' ut 1 aiu a ^ e &* vc 
very full information, the result of personal inquiry in 
the* Mdtura and Batticaloa Districts. As the details of 
cultivation differ in many respects in these Districts, 
it is necessary to give a short outline of the practice in 

in Mufara, oue or more cultivators jointly undertake ihe 
tillage of a field. One at least of these meii has geu *‘»ilj 
n proprietary interest in the ivmiL There is no hiring of 
coolies or money payments for any additional requirements. 
The work is done on the co-operative or bee system, neigh¬ 
bours mutually assisting each other without any special 
re tu use ration beyond a good meal provided by the indi¬ 
vidual whose land is being tilled. 

The cultivation of paddy has been bo extended in the 
Mitinm District, and t he available laud is so incessantly 
under crop (two harvests being almost invariably taken front 
the same land in the irrigated villages), that there is little 
or no grasing ground left for cattle, and the buffaloes 
especially have to be driven long distances'—some beyond 
TungalJa. 15 miles away—for pasturage. 

In consequence of this difficulty and the abundant supply 
of manual labour, cattle are very little used,and the fields are 
almost entirely tilled with the mamotie. The i«l » dug up 
and turned three times and then sown, and tins occupies u 
man about 40 days for an area of an amuuam, or 

As the cattle am folded or driven away, them is no 
■" l7 District in IM* dw n,llui,,r , <ri 

10 , 164 , and in the chief irrigated Putm, ^ " ‘j' 

ano u, cv,r y 6 .ores, In U*«iv«kw d.e number »a JG -^° lu 
ur eiLuul I w eber/ 2 acre* ttifutalini * ilU i * , e, . v - 
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fencing to be done, and watching too has been nearly given 
up, as nil the people live in gardens bordering'the fields, 
and there are no wild animats, sqcIi as pigs or elephants, 
to be guarded against. 

Reaping an am no aiu’s extent occupies a man 16 days, 
and threshing and winnowing about 80 days for an average 
good crop. Allowing a margin for contingencies, the 
cultivation and harvesting of an am unam of land in 
the Irrigated villages of the Mhtara District require 
t)U days of a man's labour, or 36 days* per acre, besides 
an outlay of about four bushels of paddy fur seed and 
tools, 

I may here mention that Mr. Wcerncoddy, in the report 
of his experiment in K^gaila, gives 34 days per acre as his 
outlay in labour, inclusive of certain permanent improve¬ 
ments he had to undertake. 

In Batticaloa, the arrangements for cultivation are not so 
simple, while the lands are more extensive, and a smaller 
portion of proprietors cultivate their own lauds. There are 
two extensive harvests in each year, known us the “mun- 
mdri," which may be termed the winter crop, and the 
(1 kalawell&mai," or spring crop. 

For the “ munmdri" it is usual to engage cultivators, of 
whom one is termed the head field servant or mulhdskdran, 
who has certain privileges, and supervises the other three 
field servants (or four In all) required for an extent of ten 
aiuuuams. As the long drought which prevails during the 
South-\\ est monsoon hardens the ground, it is usual to wait 
for the light rains of September to soften the soil before 
beginning to plough, 

The object kept in view in ploughing with the small 
native implement {which is similar to that used iu other 
parts of the Island) is by frequently going over the land to 
thoroughly pulverize the soil. The seed is then sown 
broadcast without being germinated, and left to spring up 
by itself under the influence of the first rains, ploughing 
and sowing going on until stopped by the heavy"rains 
of October. A description of paddy which takes six 


* 1 6nA bmWid in hi* “RSee Cultivation" estimates tlm isb^ for 
cultivating mi acre at very nearly the sunn number ul' day a. 
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months to mature is sown at first, and latterly one 
which requires four months. By this means the roost 
is made of the time favonrabk to sowing, while the rush 
at hardest is reduced by the crop not all ripening at the 
aame time. 

Cattle are hired for ploughing, and payment made in 
paddy, varying (for a tea-arounam extent) from sex am El¬ 
naras in the sonthern districts to four am imam* in the 
northern, where cattle are more plentiful in proportion to 
the arable area* 

In October and November the field servants complete 
the fences and repair the ridges, &c. ; and, ordinarily, for 
three months after this they have but little to do, beyond 
sleeping at night in the watch-hats, though they are sup¬ 
posed at intervals to patrol the fences* Their days are 
practically free, and they can engage, il &o mclincdj in 
other occnputioiis which will not take them too iar away* 
As a fact, all grow plots of vegetables and tobacco on the 
higher portions which are to be found in every muniudn 
hind, besides shooting game, fishing, and collecting jungte 
products. In some localities they are able, in January, to 
undertake the cultivation of lauds for knlawelhlmai, 
especially in the southern districts* In March the reap¬ 
ing begins, and the crop might he all threshed out 
by the end of April ; but in practice it is stacked and 
threshed out later at leisure, to admit of the held servants 
taking part in the cnltivation for kalnwelfdm&i now 
going on* 

For reaping extra assistance is taken on, though not 
invariably, and costs from three to five aniunams (tor ten 
amnnams* extent) according to the locality and the demand 
for labour at the time. Threshing out the crop is done entirely 
with buffaloes, which have generally to be hired, and this 
operation costs from to 4 per cent, of the crop in kind. 

Other charges, also paid in kind, are the “ kuruvik- 
ktam” or bird-hoy, who is employed to frighten oil the 
birds at the time of sowing and when the crop is jn ear ; 
also the coat of ploughs and mnnioties, \ ntEai % itdnai s 
fee, &c.: these charges may be put down at two amunams 

for every ten amunams 1 exteoL 

The cost of cultivation of an extent of ten amunaros (or 
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axty 25 acre#)* with four or six months’ paddy for the 
uranmiri” thus amoucfo to an outlay (including aee j 
paddy) of about 20 amunams in grain, a„J the services of 
f..ur meu for a period of « months, or 900 days of a man. 

™ fcttlMrellinjai b sown between February and May 
J he paddy generally used is of a kind which ripens in three 
mouths and u germinated before sowing. The lands culti¬ 
vated for this harvest invariably lie low, and Lave been 
generally flooded during the rainy weather of the North-East 
monsoon. They are consequently much softer and more 
muddy than rnuumfiri lauds, and are trampled with buf¬ 
faloes (costing six amanitas) and tilled with the maraotie. 

, prfjiortion of field servants required is also smaller, 
and three can undertake an extent of ten amuuams; but, 
on the other hand, more additional aid is required in sow¬ 
ing and at harvest time; while the extra charge for 
reaping and threshing comes to nearly 50 per cent. more 
via., J1 amunama against 8 for munmiri. Then there are 
the usual charges for bird-boy, tools, <fec., amounting to 2* 
ftiu aiming more* ° 9 


The crop is reaped and threshed between June and 
August. ihe cost of cultivating ten amnnams’ extent, or 
•o acres, for ItabwelMinai, amounts to an outlay of 32 sniii- 
oams id paddy, sud requires the labour of three field 
servants fur 5 months, or 450 days of a man. 

cultural ™?' Ct t° U ° “ 0MJ Wa » eS are P** d for •&**- 
, , ml operations, the regular cultivators Icing remnner- 

ur ed by certem shares and perquisites out of the crop. But 

ii additional assistance is required for any purpose, the 

ruing rate ,a “marakal" (a quarter ofa hiUi) of p'Jdy 

“ <%. At this rate the expenses of cultivation iu grahi 
would average 13 huahefo per acre. 

Hi result agrees fui rlj-, tLougl, work-rf out Mep.uta.t- 
ly, with a reply furnished to a Committee of the IWhhi 

* ft®"** • n— M m££ 

l lntticalua, m winch the cost of cultivating 75 bushel*. 


In Battkaloa Dtitrici it F* usual, iceordiug It) seaaon -itn.Hun > „ 

atrT W iT ' *° “ m . t . ,dl | osai of P al % ofw 

*Z 1 llarc end 3 bushels iu t ], 0 atTj . „ „ fuir “ * 

*"*■ pvptrtuHi m my calculations. Tbi- makw tbc 

vstcn, llie *tmo os ii, the ^iybtitc.o district*. ,own ^ 
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extenl, by hired cmAm Is given at 3:30 bushels in grain, or 
uboat 13 bushels per acre. In another estimate for culti¬ 
vating 10 amunume in the customary manner, Mr, Crow the r 
provides for three field servants, and an outlay of 24£ 
aumn&ms of paddy (exclusive of ground share or rent, and 
consumption paddy which ic an advance repaid at harvest 
time). 

From the Indian reports I find that m the Godavery 
District, where agricultural ear vices are remunerated In 
grain, the expenses of cultivation are very nearly the same, 
and are given in the revenue reports as 3i pootics of grai n 
for 1 pooty extent, equivalent to J00 English bushels for b 
ucrett, or 12£ bushels the acre. In other parts of the Madras 
Presidency the rate is very much the same. 

Perhaps It ie as well 1 should explain that I have 
throughout dealt with the case of a proprietor working his 
own land with his own capital, hiring at ready money prices 
hu Y additional aid he requires in men or cattle, so as to 
avoid liability for the exorbitant rate of interest charged 
lor deferred payment, which, in Butticaka, is never less 
than 50 per cent. 

All the information which I have collected (though 
obtained direct from practical working agriculturists) has, 
owing to my official position, been afforded under tha 
impression that it was sought with a view of Increasing 
their liabilities to Government- We may consequently, 

I think, safely conclude that the figures given are very 
outside estimates, rarely worked up to, and include charges 
not always incurred. For instance* 1 have made no deduc¬ 
tion for tha spare time on the cultivator’a hands between 
sowing and reaping, which a European employer of labour 
would doubtless find some way of turning to account* 
Indeed, many natives do, to my own knowledge, utilize 
it for other purposes* m already explained, as the only call 
on them during this interval is that of watching by night, 
which is done alternately or by arrangement, so as to admit 
of at least half the men being absent at a time, and 
frequently by the substi tut ion of mere children* 

Again, as regards harvest operations, 1 found, when 
going round, th&t In many instances these are dune by the 
regular field servants, sometimes aided by their female 
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relatives and children (who get no additional remuneration), 
and no extra aid is called in uni™ the crop is really a 
heavy one* and comes in with a rush; bat I have allowed 
the full charge in all eases. 

[ wilt now pass to consider the quantity of paddy tftat can 
be grown on an acre of land* But I must first point out 
that the yield in Ceylon is generally spoken of by fold," 
and, ordinarily, without reference to the amount of seed 
sown, or the mode of sowing adopted. In India the seed 
is, I believe, invariably sown in small beds, and the plants 
transferred when abont a month old to the prepared land 
in which they are to be matured* Under this system 50 to 
60 pounds weight of paddy, or about an English bushel by 
measurement, suffices to sow an acre of land* 

In Ceylon (except, perhaps, in JaiTna on a small scale) 
tills system is not followed. The seed is sown broadcast, and 
in the Batticaloa District for the muumfrri without being 
previously germinated, as usual in the Sinhalese districts* 
This leads, I believe, to great waste, as much as 3| bushels 
to the acre being, it is alleged, sown in some lands in Batti- 
caloa, and nowhere leas than two ; while in the Sinhalese 
districts it takes six bushels to sow an amanam’s extent, or 
about 2^ bushels to the acre* A return, therefore, which 
might be termed one of 30-fold in Endia, would be equiva¬ 
lent to one of 12 in moat parts of Ceylon, and in some parts 
to only 7^-fold* In examining the figures for Ceylon, 
therefore, it will be well for purposes of comparison to 
reduce the returns secured to the number of bushels of 
paddy per acre. 

In Manner, Baldmas speaks of a return of a IQO-fold, 
and Mr, Dt Hoedt, late Head Clerk of the District Each- 
chfri, and a landowner and practical cultivator, assures 
me that in a favourable season (in the absence of proper 
irrigation) lie has ordinarily obtained a return of 30-fold on r 
:i sowing of bushels, or over 100 bushels an acre ; ami 
that 25-fold or 87 bushels is the U3U&1 return cultivating 
in the ordinary native way* 

In WAtara, before irrigation was introduced, ia favourable 
localities a return of 30-fold or 75 bushels an acre whs 
admittedly obtained ; and Mr. Dawson, in his report a as 
Grain Commissioner, speaks of u similar return being 
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a&cared in two villages near Hikkadnwa, These returns 
are exceptional, it eh admitted, under ex is tingcifCUiD stances ; 
but they are mentioned to show what cun be, and eh being, 
secured in Ceylon without the stimulus of improved culti¬ 
vation or regular irrigation. 

It cannot be too emphatically insisted that the primary 
consideration in regard to paddy cultivation is a regular 
water-supply. In its absence the h£gt lands give but an 
indifferent return, and where it is present the poorest Linds 
give, I believe, a remunerative crop. In the irrigated 
districts of Alutara it is now freely admitted that a crop of 
W bushels to the acre is regularly secured frequently twice a 
year, and in Bat ticaloa there is ample evidence that the return 
varies from 3d to 60 bushels per acre, with a most slovenly 
and imperfect style of cultivation in which very little is 
done by man and a great deal by Kature, 

I see it stated in the report of the Irrigation Committee 
of 1397 that the return in Ceylon was at onetime 17£-foId, 
according to an inscription in the Polcuuiiruwa tablet. 
This, I presume, refers to lands irrigated by the tanks 
erected by the Sinhalese Kings, and I have every reason to 
believe fairly represents the return now-a-days in the irri¬ 
gated districts in the south and east of the Island. I need 
not here refer to the evidence on which this opinion is 
based, as 1 am content to rest my calculations as to rice 
cultivation on more moderate returns. 

W o will firnc take the case of a gross crop of 25 butdids 
of paddy to the acre, which would be spoken of as a return 
of 10-fu!d In the Sinhalese districts, and of 7-fold in 
South Ihiiticaloa, where the acre is considered as equal to 
3J bushels 1 sowing extent. 

Dealing first with Batticaloa, we must, from the gross 
return, deduct the outlay in grain for seed, ploughing, <£e +J 
already detailed, and the Government tithe. These first 
charges amount to 10 bushels per acre for muomfiri, and 
leave a nett outturn of 15 bushels as the return for the 38 
days' labour bestowed by the cultivator in the sowing and 
gathering of die munmari crop* or about daya + labour 
for the bushel of paddy. 

This is an outside estimate of the moat expensive culti¬ 
vation I know’ of in Ceylon, and one* I believe, never 
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touched. Iii kalavelMmai lauds, in which a quicker-growing 
paddy i* cultivated* after the usual deductions the cost full =* 
to 1£ day's labour to the bushel; and if a return i.f 30 
bushels to rhe acre ia secured., the proportion is still further 
reduced to I clay’s labour, while a return, of 37 bushels would 
secure a bushel of paddy for f day's labour. 

In lldtara the proportion is* as follows 

For a 25-hushds' crop I| clay per tui-sheL 
BO* * * 14 

h 1 i ti 

As I have already stated, the expenses nf cultivation 
have erred on the side of liberality, while the return has 
been taken at a moderate rate. I feel, consequently, after a 
very careful consideration of the whole subject, lam by no 
means overstating the case in venturing to affirm broadly, 
that in a fair laud, properly irrigated, on an average a day's 
labour produces a bushel of paddy. 

As I have taken a low rate of yield, I have made no 
special deductions for unfavourable years, attacks of in¬ 
sects, Ac. Flood and drought are the two great enemies 
of paddy cultivation. The former h not hurtful unless the 
plants are submerged for an excessive period, fluctuating 
according to age and variety, and can be guarded against 
by selection of land ami timely sowing. On the other hand, 
these floods d*> good by the fertilizing matter deposited on 
the lands, and in every district I have found the best lands 
are those liable to be inundated at frequent intervals. 
When irrigation is provided, it is possible to choose the 
proper time to put in the seed ; the cultivation is practically 
independent of the weather to a great extent, and the 
clanger of drought reduced to a minimum. Caterpillar* and 
flies (or more properly speaking a description of bug) are 
the next most important enemies of the paddy plant. „ 
Caterpillars can generally be got rid of with a good supply 
of water, and the damage by ities is, I believe, limited in 
extent. I recently saw some fields, about which there were 
loud complaints, and which were said to have suffered mure 
than had ever been experienced in that locality. Inquiry 
showed the yield had been reduced by about 2-fold in 
fields which ordinarily return 7 to ®-fold. In Madras an 
allowance of lo per cent, on the full cr&p of a favourable 
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year is considered sufficient to cover all adverse contin¬ 
gencies 

1 have purposely worked out my figures so far in days* 
labour and grain, in keeping with native in odea of estimating 
agricultural, outlay. In addressing a European audience 
it is necessary to attach money equivalents to these results, 
based on the value of labour in each locality - 

la South Butticaloa the ordinary rate of pay on the 
cocoa nut estate* is 18 cents per diem, and the hire of an 
agricultural labourer is a mamkalof paddy per diem, which 
generally changes hands at about the same rate. The road 
commutation tax in both Batticaloa and Mdtara is Its. 1-50 
in lieu of six days* labour. In neither District is there my 
special demand for labour, except for paddy cultivation. 
Twenty-five cents a day is therefore an exceptional wage, 
and a very outside value of time in the local labour market 
of both Districts 

In my opinion, the most unfavourable view that can be 
taken of the situation is that paddy can be grown in Ceylon 
for 37£ cents a bushel, and that it is probable a large pro¬ 
portion is raised at a cost of 35 cents (sixpence) a bushel; 
while it can be sold nearly everywhere for at least n rupee, 
leaving a profit of 75 cents per bushel to meet interest oil 
capital invested, &c- 

Turning to India again for a moment, I find that the 
average selling price of paddy in the Madras Presidency ha* 
been 94 cents per bushel during 1881 and 1883, against 
9fl cents For the three years previous to the famine. To this, 
on grain coming to Ceylon, has to be added Customs Untie* 
amounting on both sides to 36 cents per bushel, besides 
freight ond^ther charges. So that it is not surprising the 
price of paddy is generally Jls, 1"50 in the Jaffna market, 
where alone Indian grain comes into competition with the 
surplus production of the Batticaloa District* and that surplus 
comes burthened with charges for transport of over 50 per 
cent, on the cost of production. In, the Colombo bazaar 
Indian paddy generally sells at R*. 1*37^ per bushel* and 
the Customs valuation for statistical purposes has for some 
years been Rs, I'60, 

This brings me to the consideration of the cost of bring- 
ing Ceylon paddy to market. In Mdtara not nearly enough 
4—85- ss * 
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is yet grown to meet the demand of the resident population, 
nnd consequently there ia it market on the spot- 

Iii Batticaloa, on the other band, an excess over local 
requirements is produced even iu unfavourable vearSp aiid 
in 18^3 over 350,000 bushels were exported to Jaffna coast- 
wiae. besides what was sent inland to Badulia aud Bintftma, 
of whlcfl nt} account can be obtained. As Jaffna ordinarily 
absorbs an annual import of about 9 UO,OOG bushels of paddy, 
there is still a considerable margin in this market so long 
aa Batticaloa can undersell Indian paddy, as it does now. 

Batticaloa is further favoured by possessing cheap t rans¬ 
port to this market, owing to the facilities offered by the 
extensive backwaters, which are such prominent features on 
this side oi toe Island; aud the fortunate circumstance that 
both harvests full within the period when communication 
with Jaffna by sea is easy and rapid. A considerable 
uumber of native vessels engage ia the trade, especially 
during the continuance of the South-West monsoon, and 
paddy can consequently be transported from the threshing- 
floors iu the fields to any seaport market in the Jaffna 
Peninsula for about 30 cents per bushel. 

A grower of paddy in Batticaloa can therefore, in my 
opinion, put his paddy in to the Jaffna market for about 
no cents a bushel, uiul secure a profit of about 75 cents a 
bushel—possibly a little more. 

In Mtit&ra the extent of waste land is now very small, 
and as there is considerable wealth in the District, fields in 
favourable localities fetch fancy prices, running to as much 
ns Its. 300 to Its, 25u per acre. 

In,Batticaloa the circumstances are very different, and the 
supply of land is still in excess of the demand. Fora limited 
extent situate in a central locality, au alluvial well-watered 
plain known ns the Earn ivak up pal lam, the value rivals, 
if it does not exceed, that for the best lands in Mdtara ; but 
for binary paddy land in cultivation is 

fit H P f r aCf \ and nt t,]ia rate * ^ge proportion 
of the holds could be purchased. Waste land iu this District 

can be procured at its, 10 per acre and survey fees, payable 
m four annual instalments. As the Batticaloa lauds when 
«old are covered with jangle, after catting 0 „t any timber 
available, purchasers hand over the property for a couple of 
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years to persona who undertake to clear and cultivate it 7 
taking remuneration the crops grown during the interval ; 
no ground share is claimed, and the owner advances seed and 
maintenance paddy,which are repayable, bat without interest. 
An expenditure of about Be. ID in cash is required to put up 
the dams ami bridges, which are frequently of larger dimen¬ 
sions than is usual in the Sinhalese districts. It is difficult 
to say what the total cost of usweddumizing comes to in 
money, bat, m far as I can judge, it h not more than Hs. 30 
per acre, a portion of which is generally recouped by the 
timber. 

The task I set myselfis now finished, and I trust it will 
be considered that I have shown paddy can be locally grown, 
with the aid of irrigation, more economically than it can be 
imported, 1 have endeavoured to give a truthful, fair epitome 
of the information I have drawn from the lips of ail classes, 
chiefly the practical field workers, with whom I have been 
brought more directly in contact during the past two years, 
especially J a the Bat cicalas District. As regards expenses of 
cultivation, my inquiries are more than corroborated by the 
outside and independent testimony of others to which I have 
already referred. 

The only point which is really open to discussion is the rate 
of yield. This I have purposely kept low, 1 believe below 
the truth, and I appeal to the gentlemen who have experience 
in such matters if I have not been most moderate in basing 
iny calculations open a yield in irrigated lands which would, 
in the Sinhalese districts, be spokeu of as varying from 10 
to 15-fold, and of 7to lu-foldin the localities where 3f bushels 
to the acre are sown. 

I have selected for the investigation of this question two 
districts in which the construction of irrigation works has 
introduced a considerable element of certainty in the culti¬ 
vation of paddy, and it is practicable to judge results 
by pecuniary tests in accordance with European ideas. 
When a reliable water-supply is absent, and paddy-growing 
depends on the rain fall, it is probably liable to more vicissi¬ 
tudes than any other branch of agriculture in the Island, 
perhaps in the world* It would be a waste of time to 
consider its pecuniary capabilities under such conditions* 
But, fortunately, the rainfall In some parts of the Island, 
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and in the more populous districts, is well distributed, and 
paddy cultivation is carried on with result? only second to 
those ensured by irrigation. Where such favourable circum¬ 
stances are wanting, there is really only one remedy, and 
that may he summed up in the single word “ irrigation,” 
I know no other of equal efficacy. Improved modes of 
cultivation, new irapiements, and fresh seed, are all of 
- secondary importance. Where necessary, make the water- 
supply tolerably secure, and we may and can rival India, if 
we do not do so already, in the economical production of 
paddy, though it may he a long day before we can entirely 
overtake the local demand. Still, the fact remains that 
while paddy cannot apparently he imported into Ceylon for 
much under Eta. l - o0 per bushel, we can produce it in the 
Is land for one-third this sum at the very outside. 
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PLUMBAGO; 

With special reference to the Position occupied bp the Mineral 
in the Commerce of Ceylon } 

And the Question discussed of the alleged existence in the 
Island of Ike Allied Substance, Akthjiacite, 


Uv A. M. FewTOSON, Esq,, C.M.G. 
(Read 28 fh Avgust, 1885.} 


The mineral of which this paper treats la a form of 
carbon, the substance which constitutes so large a portion 
of organized nature, more especially of the vegetable world. 
Graphite is in truth vegetable matter mineralized by those 
various forces of moisture,heat, friction, pressure, and electri¬ 
city or magnetism, which have eo marvellonsly metamor¬ 
phosed the primitive rocks in which the mineral is generally, 
if not exclusively found. In Geikie's Handbook of Geology, 
graphite is mentioned first in the list of rock-forming 
minerals, sulphur and iron following, before silica in its 
protean forms is specified. In a more or less definitely 
crystallized, foliated, columnar, needle-liko, or massive 
shape, the mineral embodies the altered remains of some of 
the earliest plant forms which appeared on the earth, when 
the fiat was uttered in the far back ages of creation, « Let 
the earth put forth grass, herb yielding seed, and fruit 
tree bearing fruit." Those of you who entertain a vivid 
recollection of the fascinating paper by Dr. Trimen on the 
Flora of Ceylon, recently read in this hall, can imagine the 
delight it would afford that eminent naturalist and thousands 
of other scientists, could the brilliant steel-grey to Jet-black 
ore we are considering reveal the secrets of its vegetable 
origin and show the fibres, the leaves, the flowers, and frqits 
of the earliest herbage of the morning of the times, from 
which it has been transformed, in like manner a a ordinary 
coal also generally speaks of the early days of the geologic 

c 
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ages- But graphite,* (so called from its earliest use in the 
formation of pencils for writing nncl sketching,) and which 
there can be little doubt is closely allied to coal, although 
generally older in origin, and the subject of more intense 
and long-continued metamorphic influence than the carbo¬ 
naceous substance so valuable as fuel, is too highly miner¬ 
alized (with the exception, perhaps, of the formations jn 
Canada) to display a trace of the vegetable tissues from 
which it claims its descent. 

To the seeker for fossil remains of ancient organic life, 
therefore, graphite like our other primitive rocks, gneiss 
and crystalline limestone, is less interesting thou are the 
coal measures, with their wonderfully preserved specimens 
of plants and animals and shells, on which human eye 
probably never looked until the operations of the toiling 
miner revealed their, in some case*, almost perfect linea¬ 
ments, Graphite seems, in truth, to be the most highly 
crystallized form of carbon next to the peerless diamond, 
which poetically, if not with perfect scientific accuracy, has 
been described as a drop of pure liquid carbon crystallized. 
If such were the case, the most brilliant rays which light 
can yield seem to have played on the drop and to have been 
captured by the agency, perhaps electricity in one of its 
multitudinous forms, which gave the gem its unrivalled 
hardness, in addition to unapproachable brilliance and 
beauty. Graphite (to which, when burnt, the diamond 
reverts) has a beauty of its own, and as small diamonds 
have actually beeu formed by artificial means, the time 
may possibly arrive when the form of carbon which miner¬ 
alogists rank only next below the diamond, may, by 
means of the appliances of progressive science, be advanced 
from the second to the first place. Let us only attempt to 
imagine a mass of pure graphite equal to a quarter of a 
ton, such as that sent to Melbourne in 1S80, and the still 
larger mass which will probably figure iu the Court of the 


* Er Acxi zAp, Fluhih, Ciai-uk*, T7aj> ; (DtTcn,/^/™*. Fmmteif. 
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bit;/: Italian, mimtra di pwmho, piauMginue, atresoh; Latin, 
plumbago . SrAftua, piedra mineral tie pfombo,} — MicCCLi.oui'i Dic¬ 
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Colon [a 1 and Indian Exhibition of IS* 6, metamorphosed 
into diamond a of purest ray serene, 11 and try to conceive 
the thin" of beauty it would be, even if shrinkage in the 
transformation process reduced its size to one-tenth or even 
one-hundredth of the original bulb. Meantime it seems 
curious that Ceylon, so rich in"precious stones,” which with 
nil their brilliancy are simply crystallized nod coloured days, 
should be utterly destitute of specimens of the ting of all 
gems, seeing that diamonds are found close by us in Southern 
India, and in format inn a similar to those existing here : 
hiterite, occasionally, and especially in association with corun¬ 
dum. which in Ceylon is so common and of w hich our most 
precious sapphires and rubies are but higher forms. 

But of more value to Ceylon economically, beyond all 
comparison, would he the real discovery amidst its rocks of 
that form of carbon which Tanks next to the diamond and 
graphite, and which teems to be graphite and perhaps 
diamond in a less altered form. It need scarcely be said 
that coal is referred to. The late Hr. Gardner, of the 
Perddeniya 11 oval Botanic Gardens who was eminently a 
geologist, expressed a strong opinion to the effect that where 
primitive rock—in onr case gneiss—forms the surface 
formation, it is hopeless to look for coal beneath. It is 
true that in India coal has been discovered in formationa or 
positions where it never would bo expected to occur in 
Europe. But I am not aware that in any cose coal has 
been found underlying, or near the surface of, primitive 
formations. The only important class of rock, so far as I 
am aware, which is associated with our Ceylon gneiss, is 
itself a primitive formation, and is to a certain extent a 
carboniferous rock—I refer to the crystalline magnesian 
limestone known as dolomite : tin's rock contains, in vary¬ 
ing, sometimes in large proportion, carbonate ot lime, bnt 
in that respect alone has it the remotest affinity to coal, 
Werec oal really, w h cthe r th c so-called bi turn i n ou » mi ueral 
or the more highly crystallized form called anthracite, to 
lie found in association with this lime and with our ahondanr 
plumbago mid fine clays, then indeed might the “millions of 
tons of iron” of which’Dr. Gygnx wrote nearly forty years 
ago, and which he said coold be laid down at Colombo 
for little over £0 a ton (with native anthracite nr only 1%. 
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per ton) be utilized, so as rapidly to solve the problems of 
cheapening steam navigation and covering the eutIsicc of the 
island with iron highways. Much of our plumbago, now so 
largely exported to the Far West, might then be retained 
and used in the shape of crucibles for the manufacture of 
Ceylon steel, with more profit than the Sinhalese usually 
derive from their native iron, on the production of two 
shillings’ worth of which, according to the Swiss geologist 
above mentioned, the natives spend nine shillings' worth of 
fuel and labour. 

But nothing in my researches with regard to this paper 
has been to me so great a shock and disappointment as the 
apparent impossibility of verifying the existence in Ceylon of 
the valuable mineral — it would be doubly valuable now that 
planters will largely need just such a fuel as it would yield 
for preparing their tea—which, between 1847 and 1S4SJ, Dr. 
Gygax professed, with such a nourish of trumpets, to have 
discovered. He stated that it existed where stone or glance 
coal might be expected to occur (had “bituminous” coal ever 
been present), in juxtaposition with basaltic rock, and in such 
abundance that he estimated it could be delivered in Colombo 
at the very low price I have named, of 18a. per ton! 

Specimens of anthracite which Dr, Gygax alleged he had 
collected in Ceylon were, with other minerals, deposited in 
the Museum of this Society, and in bis report to the govern¬ 
ment of Lord Torrington, dated 30th June, 1848, Dr. Gygax 
remarked, speaking of the vast quantity of excellent iron and 
of its being easily smelted, “ But anthracite being easilyfound 
m the spot, could be used in the proportion of three to one 
of English coal and much cost saved.” Again, in the same 
report there is a distinct heading for the coal he alleged he 
had discovered, and he wrote “ Anthracite may be found 
in precisely similar situations with plumbago. Indeed, 
■whilst the latter is Dm metallic carbon, the former is a 
hydrate of carbon. Just as plumbago is found near tbe 
basaltic eruptions, so is anthracite found. It is my opinion 
that, this substance exists os abundantly a-s does plumbago. 
I recommend exploring the country for it near the Bentota 
river, half way between GaJle ami Colombo, and I believe it 
might be produced for 18s. the ton.” Writing, too, of the 
kaolin (AirtJBrfH/aofthe Sinhalese), so plentiful in Ceylon, as 
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suitable for the manufacture of superior bricks ami tiles, be 
referred to the great advantage of the vicinity of anthracite 
to burn them. He then went on to show the importance 
of bis alleged discovery in view of the mail steamers touch¬ 
ing at Galle, a consideration which, shifting the scene, 
would now, with the vastly increased resort of steam vessels 
to Colombo, tell with ten-fold force. Teanent, in his beauti¬ 
fully written and widely-read work on Ceylon, endorsed, 
by adopting, Gygax’s statement of millions of tons of iron 
in one locality in Sabatagamuwa, with a flux in the shape 
of anthracite ready to hand s' and yet in all these years 
t he inhabitants or colonists of Ceylon have neither bestirred 
themselves, nor been by outsiders reproached for their 
criminal apathy in neglecting such magnificent resources, 
while the island has been several times shaken from its 
propriety by alleged discoveries of gold in paying form 
and quantity. In the history of scientific exploration and 
report, and of colonial history and progress, there seems 
to be no greater fiasco. 

The carious part of the matter is that in his first report 
of 1847, which is extant in the Colonial Secretary's Office, 
and the peculiar English of which is urcorreoted, the Swins 
geologist said not one word about anthracite, so prominently 
introduced into his later report of 1S48 from which I have 
quoted, and the style of which is as purely idiomatic and 
graphic as that of the great writer on Ceylon who adopted 
and ~ave world-wide currency to statements of mineral 
finds which, if not apocryphal, have certainly not teen 
confirmed by later explorers of our rocks. Any suspicion, 
however, which might bo entertained of Tenant's sincerity 
in his avowed belief of Dr. Gygax’s discovery, is removed by 
the fact that the latter included anthracite in a col lection of 
the minerals he had personally collected during hie official 
survey, atnl which, as already stated, he lodged in i ie 
Museum of thin Society. 

True, there was one man, a British merchant, t he l ate Mr, 
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.Tolin Armitage, who previously to the advent of Ur. Gygas 
was stirred to notion by the supposed existence of anthra¬ 
cite in Ceylon. But, curiously enough, Mr. Armitage, 
accompanied hr Mr. M r ro. Tindall, applied! to the Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners iu JS4(] for concessions to mine for 
anthracite in Ceylon, not because of any specimens of the 
mineral he had seen in the island, whether in museums or 
cabinets, or in suit, but because the very finest specimen of 
anthracite in the British Museum, <f presenting a flat surface 
of nine to twelve inches, and beautifully iridescent like some 
of the best descriptions of coal,‘'was labelled as from Sahara- 
gumtiwa, Ceylon, and because, as 31 r. Arm it age was assured 
by the curator, ft was gen nine, it having come from the coliec- 
ttou of a Col. Grcville. The name of Greville does not to my 
knowledge occur, it is certainly not promiuent, in the annals 
of Ceylon. 

To show how confusion may arise, I need merely mention 
that through the dropping of a comma, plumbago is 
represented in successive works, including the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannka t w found in “ Travaucore Ceylon ” as if the locali¬ 
ties were one. There is the case of wlumh* root, too, which 
received that name because ships touching lost at Colombo 
brought the bitter root to Europe from India, But the cro wn¬ 
ing absurdity was that the Emigration Commissioners, who 
had m ly40 the ordering of such matters, instead of saying to 
Messrs. Armitage andTindall,« We will refer to theGovernor 
of the colony for information, 1 ' or « Yon go and prospect and 
let us know what you find and under what circumstances, 
make your offers, and we will consider them," jumped instant¬ 
ly to the conclusion that authraciteof such quality, in subh 
plenty, and in such circumstances of cheap acquirement 
existed in Ceylon, that 40 per cent, would he a fair royalty to 
charge! The gentlemen who were prepared to embark capital 
m theenterprise were naturally disgusted and deterred, and 
what is to be especially deplored, Sir. Armitage seems never 
subsequently to have practically tested, personally or by his 
agents, the actual existence of anthracite in Ceylon, although 
he was resident in the island when the discovery of this species 
of coal in quantity was authoritatively announced. 

Ur. Gygax did not hazard a mere gneas, but gave full 
BCiautific details of the existence of anthracite not only in 
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association with plumbago, hot iajuxtaposition with basaltic 
rocks, the friction and heat of which when irrupted would, 
as all acquainted with the principles of geology know, have 
supplied just the needed agency to convert ordinary gaseous 
coni into anthracite by the expulsion of the volatile portions. 
Sly limited knowledge of the mysteries of geology forbid# 
me to dogmatize, but I have observed, read, and inquired to 
some extent, and until better advised I must confess to utter 
scepticism regarding the existence of anthracite in the 
formations at NamMpdna, or anywhere amongst the granitic 
formations of yQhamganmwa, or as at all existing in Ceylon, 

The strange part of the matter is that Teunent, with hj# 
special opportunities of testing the reality of a discovery 
which he evidently deemed immensely important, never did 
more than take Dr. Gygax’s statements for granted giving 
them the benefit of amplification and word-painting in his 
hook,a hook in regard tomcat subjects, as correct in state¬ 
ment as it is elegant in style. That Dr. Gvgax was not 
infallible, we have had proof in the case of an assertion he 
made in a paper contributed to the earlier annals of this 
Society, He stated that the little land leech, which is snch a 
pest in the damp forests of Ceylon and Southern India, cannot 
exist on volcanic soil- But travellers in Java and other por¬ 
tions of the Eastern Archipelago have told, from painful 
experience, a very different tale. 

It is not, however, scientific accuracy, bat personal veracity 
which seems at stake in the statement that anthracite not 
only exists but abounds in Ceylon ; and to set this And other 
like questions at rest, 1 submit that this Society would do well 
to useits influence with Government to induce them toborrow 
an officer, if his services conld he spared, from the Geological 
Survey staff of the Government of India, to examine and 
report, once for all and with authority, on the geology and 
mineralogy of our island. Such a man as Dr. Wm. King, with 
his experience acquired in India, could pronounce on all im¬ 
portant points in a period of time probably not extending 
beyond a year. Dr. King has visited the island more than 
once, 1 believe, and is interested in its physical constitution 
and condition generally, while he is personally connected 
with Ceylon from the fact that he has a brother in onr Civil 
Service. In regard to a discussion in the Q&sirver regarding 
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the geological age of plumbago* started before the idea of my 
writing a paper on the subject was entertained. Or. King wrote 
to assure me I was right in describing the mineral as one of the 
oldest formations extant,and in a note which I had the plea- 
unroof receiving from him nshort time ago Dr. King wrote 

*Anent a correspondent in the h?t Overland Observer t doo'l be 
led Jiwnv with too much expectation of vain aide minerals (ore*) 
in your gnaUscs* Exploration is, of etmrae t necessary* but it is 
oftori in lEio less highly metamorplioaod rocks—of which you 
have none in Ceylon—ihat good mineral ores nro found, at bast 
hi India. The gold is must disappointing : though you may get 
traces of gold in almost my region of our crystalline rocks 
(gneiss, ifcc.}, you see what a fid lure Wiinnd has been ; ami so whs 
M ysore until lately. However, 1 yet believe that moderate returns 
will be got from some of the reefs in Wain ad ; but not to pay for 
thi! awful charges on purchase of laud and expend linns m 
machinery, or prices of promotion money, or extravagant prepar¬ 
ation jo. highly paid offiiiers, plant, bungalows, &e/ f 

Or. Kiogx opinion as to the improbability of the existence 
in any quantity of valuable mine ml ores in our me tumor- 
phic rocks,, is in entire consistency with the previous 
utterances of Dr. .Mac Vicar, Dr + Gardner* and other qualified 
authorities- It is signillcant that both Dr. MacVicar and 
Dr. Gardner should have passed by unnoticed the alleged 
discovery of anthracite by Dr. Gygax* and still more so that 
Mr. Alexander Dixon* inhia list of Ceylon minerals sent to 
the Melbourne Exhibition* took no notice of anthracite* 
although he sent a specimen of plumbago associated with 
crystalline quarts* as also iron pyrites from NnmMpdna, 
the very locality in which Gygax professed-— go Torment 
understood him* ns general readers of his report roust have 
also understood him—to have found graphite* anthracite* and 
basalt in association. Neither—and this is very significant 
—did Mr* Dixon say a single word about any form of coal in 
the list of Ceylon minerals (eighty-six varieties) prepared by 
him for insertion in the Transactions of this Society in 1SS0 ? 
and which be naturally rendered ns complete and exhaustive 
as possible, including* as it did, specimens of plumbago from 
Knrnnrgala* K^galla, and NauihiipAoft* 

It may be added that no trace of anthracite lias been detected 
in India, although ordinary coal exists in many places, uml 
graphite* distributed in crystalline rocks* is abundant from 
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south to worth of the contmewt. Near Darjiling, in the 
district of British Sikhiro, there is a very canons result of the 
cm* h mg of coal ^slipping uiouafoi n strata. The friction of 
the process must have evolved heat to a considerable degree* 
but instead of anthracite the crashed coahvas con verted into a 
substance which the geologists have named "aemigiaphite, 1 ’ 
—a Jiint here, probably, of the agencies at work in producing 
true graphite in India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Indeed teal 
graphite has been found as the result of the alteration of a 
coal seam by intrusive baaalt, as a! New Cumnock in Ayrshire* 
So writesGeikie, but like other geologists he notices graphite 
aa being amongst the older formations* where it occurs in dis¬ 
tinct lenticular beds and also diffused in minute scales, 
Celtic's fall description of the mi tieral is given in a note.* Iu 


* Graphite— Rart:ly crystal Uxcd in hexagonal fensu p usually granular 
scaly p ur compact 11, 0'S—1-0. Gr> 1 -9—M. Newly pure carbon, 
hut generally with at leial 1 or S per cent, of silica, lirue, iron, or other 
impurity. Under ibe microscope* opaque; appearing velvet black 
with reflected light. Found chicly in ancient crystalline Mcfca, as 
gofiiRs, mioa-scliEfIE, granite, ; acme of tho Liurentiau luneslonca of 
Canada being so full of the diffused mineral as to be profitably worked 
for it; in rare msLancc.1 coal bw been observed chart god into it by 
minidrc bateit (Aynliu , e)^ Probably in mail cmw the result of the 
alteration nf imbedded organic matter, especially remains of pTania j 
necuicKUilIj cihyerrod :is a pAendomorpli after trulcfie and pyrites, mid 
sometimes enclosing sphime and other minerals. 

GrapMec ja little affected by percolating water, hence it is not a 
replacement mineral, Bui Vom Kalb Ilu dea^fbed an example from 
Westphalia, where educe has been partially replaced externally by an 
cncruspng pseudomorph or graphi te+ _ 

GcikEe ulflo ftfcata*: ** The opinion of ibe organic nature of Eoz&ut 
has been supposed to receive support Irom die Urge quantity Q { 
gmpktte found throughout the Archaean rocks of Canid* and the 
northern parte (rt the United Statea. This miner*! cemtrs partly in 

veins, but diMij lhc 

h4 m Indtfprade.it layer*. Dr. •*&*>*» the 

tffit in une 1 1 slid cf limestones in the Oit*™ district a* not 1 i»j than 
from » 0 to so feet, and hethink* it« ksrdly an t**gg*il »“ •» “7 ** 
there » « much carbon in the L-nrentinn M in mM* arcs., afibo 
carboniferous system. He compares some ot die P n™ band. of 
graphite to 1*d* of coni, and ms mtu* Umtnonjher «n«tf fir On 
origin esn he imsgmed then the deraopwit,-* «■*« dttmde Ly 
lirinffi plants. Til the hugett of three beds of F^ktte «t SC hi* he 
to {Jed what he ctftfridcn may be fibnm* strueturn indicate ef the 

existence of l and-pl an 
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Narili America the conversion ofgaseous coal Into anthrarite 
Jijj^ been distinctly traced to the powerful chemical forces 
evolved by the tilting- npof previously horizontal strata, 

Mr Alexander Dixon described, or intended to describe, 
for the annals of this Society, a deep-seated deposit of what 
no doubt was drift timber carried down by floods in the 
Kelaai river, and Which was discovered in the course of the 
borings made in connection with the erection of the new 
railway bridge near Colombo, Deposits of this kind may in 
the process of fur fat a re ages give Ceylon coal, or at least 
lignite, but at present I fear our formations include nothing 
more nearly approaching coal than the apparently poor species 
*\\ peat found at Mnturuj&wela neat Colombo, in Nnwaru 
1113 ^ some other swampy places, apparently the result, 

chiefly, of decomposed aquatic and semi-aquatic plants, each 

as flags, rushes, and grasses. On the Nilgiri*, l believe a 
somewhat similar but evidently superior formation is uacd 
* LS luelj after being compressedimd dried, but I am not aware 
that any experiment in this direction has been tried in 
Nuwarn Eliyn. The owners of the brewery and of the 
adjacent tea plantations might probably find it worth while 
to test the combustible value of the black peaty matter, com- 
pressed into bricks and thoroughly deprived of moisture. 
For use in teahouses, however, there might probably be the 
objection of the peaty smell, while anthracite, If it really 
existed, would be, like coke, free from objection on the score 
of odour 3 and for tea house purposes its intense smokeless 
heat would render it specially valuable. 

The table of descent amongst mineralogists seems to be 
from the diamond to graphite, next to amber, and then coal, 
peat, and pet role mu - In connect ion wi th coal formation a and 
petroleum springs, shales are always found, but certainly no 
writer on Ceylon has ever said that any formation, even 
remotely resembliag oil-bearing shale, has been seen in our 
roek&j any more than that a Ceylon well-digger has ever 
“struck ile.” Seeing that Indian rock strata include the 
diamond, while the gem-bearing rucks of Ceylon, rich also in 
graphite, show no trace of the brilliantly crystallised carbon 
which shines in crown and diadem as the diamond, the case 
might, some would say, be reversed as regards anthracite, 
which alt hough absent lrum the Indian continent might exist 
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in the Indian island; but aU the evidence as yet seems toahow 
that ns regards the existence of anthracite in Ceylon, a hu-e 
and rery annoying miniate has been made, and that nil the 
probabilities, unfortunately, are adverse to the discovery of 
any form of coal in onr rocks. 

I feel snre I need not apologise for the space devoted to a 
matter m closely connected with the a object of the paper I 
have been asked to prepare, and of such incalculable import- 
ance to Ceylon should Dr. Qygs*, after all, he shown by the 
indisputable “testimony of the rocks” to have been in the 
*!? , f "° onfl W0B ^ “wre sincerely rejoice than the writer 
of tine paper, were such to he the answer to the question he 
has felt it Ina duty to raise. There seems to be no trace 
e t, m t ie Museum, at any rate, of Dr. Gjgax’s specimens 
of so-called anthracite. Ansions not to do injustice in the 
matter, however satisfied my own judgment was of the com¬ 
pleteness of the negative evidence, I referred the question 
c ore giving an adverse verdict to a most competent au- 
Lhonty, 4intl big deliverance is :_ 

“ I think you may safely assert that (hero never was any 

iracitc ici Ceylon. The only thing resembling it that Gvgax 
was ra,j to have seen was a piece that was brought from »Wut 
ilaUummulln. But it would aot have been t|, e on ]y piece in the 
Island had it been anthracite ; and, handling plumbago as I j la v 0 
done for the last 20 years, I would scarcely havo failed to see 
come of it # if it elifted,” 

This seems conclusive; and if Gygax received a specimen 
of anthracite from Ealdummulla, it was probably a piece 
sent from England as a guide to research. There was, 
nearly forty yeans ago, some excitement created by an 
alleged discovery of true coal in HAwiUicfa, tlie discovery 
having no better basis than some bits of English, coal 
washed down an estate stream from ibe late General 
Braybrooky’s bungalow. 

Tbe calculation is that the amount of mineral fuel con¬ 
sumed in India in 1832 was equal to 1,500,000 tons, of 
which only one-third was imported. At the pit’s mouth In 
Ilaaiganj, local coal can be delivered for 2$ rupees per ton, 
while the average price of imported coal, although taken 
from Britain almost as ballast, at exceptionally low rates 
of freight, has been over Ks. 1-3. In consequence of the 
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presence of abundance of coni near the line, the East 
Indian railway obtains its fuel at a rate cheaper than any 
other railway in the world. If coal of passable quality 
and in large quantity were produced in Ceylon* w ® might 
even supply the demands of some parts of India which 
are far from territorial sources of supply, besides meeting an 
ever-increasing local demand for steamer, factory, railway, 
gas-works, and general purposes, which was represented by 
;m import rising from 81,000 tons, in 1880, the year in which 
the Colombo harbour first gave shelter to steam shipping, 
until now the annual introduction of foreign fuel into the 
inland is dose on 200,000 tons, of a local value of over 
£400*000. The figures for 1883 were 105,883 tone, and for 
1SS4 nearly an equal quantity. The total for the five years 
ending 1884 was 742,000 tons, and the average 148,000 tons; 
but the resort of steamers to Colombo is increasing at such 
a rate that it may be safe to predict an aggregate of U million 
for the five years ending 1S00, making an annual average 
import of 250,000 tons ; that is* unless some great discovery 
in the economy of fuel in steam navigation is made in the 
interval. If, therefore, the supposed presence of coal in 
Ceylon was considered so important in IMS, how much more 
so would its real discovery now be deemed! 

But ifthodiamond, amber, coal, and petroleum are absent 
From our rock formations, happily there con bo no question 
as to either the quality or the quantity of our mineral 
carbon in the shape of Plumbago, of which indeed, in the 
form most valuable for the manufacture of metal-melting 
crucibles, Ceylon seems to have as much a natural monopoly 
as she has of first class cinnamon iu the vegetable world. 
There are, no donbt, vast deposits of graphite in North 
America, especially in Canada, but the mineral seems to be 
generally diffused in rock from which it is difficult and 
expensive (labour being scarce and dear) to separate the small 
particles. Graphite, although rare in a form economically 
valuable, seems very widely distributed overthe face of the 
earth. In India plumbago has been found in a large number 
of places, and has been the subject of many experiments and 
much discussion, but the results have been hitherto disap- 
pointing. It generally appears sparingly in very quartzy 
rock, and in heavy ferruginous gneiss. The mineral is 
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deficient hi lustre, contains muck Iron, and one specimen 
gave 35 per cent, of lime. Lime is, perhaps, even mo re fatal 
to the value of plumbago than iron, and although graphite 
may occur in the magnesian limestones of Ceylon (I never 
beard of hut one instance,) it is quite manifest that digging 
in the dolomite need never be resorted to, the min era! being 
sq plentiful in our quartzy gneiss, where the only enemy 
encountered, and that, happily, not very frequently, h iron, 
Lite some other adversaries, this one sometimes appears 
in guises the most radiantly beautiful, in the present case 
as pyrites varying from splendidly crystallized masses, with 
facets polished like finest silver, and again simulating aori- 
fbroua treasures by putting on the most glorious colourings of 
gold, shading away to a lovely and delicate green. Indicative 
this tint, it is supposed, of the presence of sulphate of copper* 
This auriferous coloured pyrites is appropriately named 
in Sinhalese Dtya mt-ran^ or 1 water gem-gold, 1 the 
recognition of water as the agent to which the formation 
and its brilliant colours are largely due being, curiously 
enough, in perfect accord with the conclusions of the most 
advanced geological scientists- 
To Mr. Williams, Acting Government Agent of the 
North-Western Province, I am indebted for a collection of 
interesting specimens from Polgola on the road to Dambulln, 

, showing bow plumbago is associated with and forms round 
a nucleus of crystalline or semi-opaque and sometimes 
garnetiferous quarts (the position of the minerals being, I 
inn told, occasionally reversed), and quite a number of pieces 
of rock which the non-scientific might well be excused for 
regarding as coated and permeated with brilliant golden ore* 
These may be regarded m the flower a of the subtomtnneau 
regions where plumbago U mined- I am bo and to state, 
how ever, that the brilliancy of iron pyrites has no effect in 
modifying the inimical feelings with which those connected 
with the plumbago enterprise regard the mineral, while 
they talk with disapproval and disgust of the la&ara = 
(a) ya iron, b&rti dross. Iron dross, the hard, iron4ifcc 
form of plumbago ; and any one desirous of procuring 
^pedmcps, will be made heartily welcome to what 
in the eyes of the plumbago dealer i£ associated with a 
rocky, inferior, and unsaleable product. Cut truly the pure 
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soft mineral itself, in its various forms of crystallization, 
the most prevalent being a radiating star-like arrangement, 
and its variation of sparkling colours from steel grey 
to plates of jet block, may be regarded as a veritable 

thing of beauty.'* A collection of first doss lumps, each 
highly polished and lustrous, intended for shipment to 
Germany, which could be seen at Mr. W. A, Fernando's 
store recently, was certainly a striking sight. In connection 
with this collection of silvery masses, Mr. Fernando 
showed us specimens of a dark-coloured variety, of needle- 
like formation, which he said ho had bee a requested by his 
customers to make up separately, os the ordinary mills could 
not easily grind that particular quality. Graphite generally, 
like iodine, shows a bright metallic sheen, but it is at once 
distinguished from the true metals by its soft and unctuous 
mechanical condition. I atu speaking of firat class mineral, 
for, showing us a specimen of plumbago formed, apparently, 
over an ironstone nucleus, Mr. Fernando declared such ore to 
be unsaleable. In truth, the reasons why our Ceylon graphite 
is so much sought after, are the entire absence of lime from 
the mineral, and in most cases its equal freedom from fer¬ 
ruginous particles, the small proportion of foreign sub¬ 
stances, if any, befog volatile matter and minute fragments 
of silica and alumina. Besides grinding to extreme fine¬ 
ness, an acid bath is used thoroughly to purify graph!Uj 
used for certain delicate purposes, such as electrotyping, 
when the finest and purest dust is required to coat surfaces 
of wood, plaster of Paris, and gotta percha, &c., to render 
them conductive- An authority of all iu the world, perhaps 
best qualified to speak, describes Ceylon plumbago ns 
combining the two qualities of being almost as refractory 
as asbestos and at the same time the most perfect conductor 
of heat. 

The Xofth of England mine*, which at one time supplied 
the world with pencils, although ordinary lead pencils have 
been in use in the present century, seem exhausted, while 
the supply of the somewhat allied mineral—-jet —is still 
available for the manufacture of ornaments at Whitby. 
There is graphite in Scotland, (plentiful in Aberdeenshire 
according to Mr. Ferguson of Kforaundy) though not, 1 
believe, of useful quality. The black lead mines spread 
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over Germany—4n Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and Bohemia— 
are only second ia fame to the peerless English pits ; 
while finds of the mineral are reported from” places so 
widely separated as North America, Finland, Greenland, 
Siberia, Spain, Anstralia, Japan, and Madagascar. It is rt 
curiously suggestive fact, too, that traces of this form of 
carbon have been found in meteorites which have reached 
our globe from the regions of planetary space, 

in addition to a large lamp of Paul an Kdmh? plumbago 
on the lower Boor of the Colombo Museum, the gift of Sir 
Charles Peter Layard, beside which stand specimens of plum- 
bago crucibles from the Battersea Factory, there are, in one 
ru the mineral cases upstairs, associated with pieces of the 
Ceylon ore, pure or with a rocky matrix, a collection of 
graphites presented by Mr. W- IV. Mitchell, illustrative of 
the mineral as found in Siberia, Canada, Finland, Japan 
and Travancore. Allowing for the fact that the foreign 
plumbagos are dulled by time and climate, their appearance 
certainly does not convey any idea of superiority over our 
h'cal product. 

If Bennett (author of "Ceylon and its Capabilities”) ia 
correct, Ptolemy men tinned this subs tan ce amongst the pro¬ 
ductions of Ceylon, when writing in the second century 
of our era. It is curious that Bennett, of all the writers 
on the Island, should alone have made this statement. 
Ten Dent, who carefully epitomized the geographical i.u- 
lormation contained in Ptolemy*s writings, does not quote 
him ns mentioning the mineral. tPridham,of whose classical 
research Teoaeut enter taiuedahighopinion,is equally silent. 
Mr. Green, Director of Public Instruction, kindly eudea- 
vyuredat my request to test Bennett’s statement by reference 
to Ptolemy, bat no copy of the original work was accessible, 
and a summary of Ptolemy’s statements in the Indian 
Antiquary does not confirm what Bennett wrote. Should 
further research show thot Ptolemy really mentioned plum¬ 
bago, it would be interesting to ascertain if the native name 
(Sighalese or Tamil) was merely transferred, or if a word was 
need indicative of a knowledge by the Greeks and Homans 
of graphite and any of its uses. 

If the ancient native historical records , 1 in their almost 
exclusive devotion to the glorification of monarchy who 
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built irrigation works and promoted the interests of Bud¬ 
dhism, failed to notice cinnamon, it is no wonder they 
make no mention of kalu-minirav, which though lustrous 
as silver was neither a precious metal nor a precious stone 
fitted for the adornment of kingly crown or royal palace,— 
palace far inferior to Lhonsanda of European kitchens, 
with their iron stoves and grates shining with the brilliancy 
of highly polished “ black lead.” To Mr. W. P. Itaneainghe 
I am indebted for the information, conveyed in a letter 
which is printed as an appendix to this paper, that kahtr 
miiiirtai (black miniran, the word mniran applied to mica 
signifying mini = mam, gem, and ran ™ ratna, also gem, 
or the 'golden gem/ just as two superlatives, gloriona 
xuperba, are applied to the splendid inverted lily of our 
jungles) is mentioned in a native work, the date of which it 
is difficult to fix, hut which seems to have been written in the 
fourteenth century of oar era. In this medical work 11 Yoga 
RatnaLarii" (‘the ocean of the gem-like prescriptions’) 
directions are given for reducing miniran, that is mica, to 
ashes that it may be taken ns a medicine, while to fit kaht- 
wi 'tiirtm (graphite) for similar use it has to he purified by 
means of the milky juice of a euphorbia, and boiling for 
three days over a low fire such as is used for boiling rice. 
The small pieces subjected to the processes mentioned 
are finally taken out and washed, and they are then purified 
and fit for u s e. The affections for which this purified carbon 
is prescribed are not mentioned, beyond the statement that 
it is rued as a tonic, but we all know how largely the anti¬ 
septic properties of charcoal are valued and applied, a 
digestive charcoal biscuit being at this moment prominently 
advertised and pretty extensively used. I have also in my 
reading come across u notice of the rise of coni os a medicine, 
the purer farms being probably chosen, while a paragraph 
has recently appeared stating that “a chemist in Munich 
has succeeded in obtaining from distilled cowl a white 
crystalline powder which, ns far as regards its action 
on the human system, cannot be distinguished from 
quinine, except that it assimilates even more readily with 
the stomach. Us efficacy in reducing fever heat is 
represented us quite remarkable, and it even renders the 
use of ice unnecessary." 
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But in the process of my researches I find that it is not 
only the ancient Sinhalese wedar&las who prescribed graphite. 
The English black lead, it seems, was formerly held in high 
repute ab a medicine, and a writer on the Cumberland plum¬ 
bago in 1709 asserted it was much sought after by physicians 
and apothecaries as being a present remedy for colic, gravel, 
and other diseases. The use of euphorbia juice in the 
purifying process applied in Ceylon to plumbago is very 
curious and interesting, the powerfully active properties 
of euphorbia “ milk*’ being well-known. The Tamil coolies 
are said to give doses of euphorbia juice to new-born 
infants for the alleged purpose of clearing away impurities, 
but the result is probably to account in a large measure for 
the high rate of infant mortality amongst the class referred 
to. Any one who knows, as the writer does, the agony aris i ng 
from a single drop of euphorbia “milk” getting into the eye, 
will appreciate the effect of this caustic poison on the delicate 
internal organs of infants. On the external skin it acts as 

a blister. Its action on graphite is probably to dissolve 
away the impurities mixed with the mineral in the shape of 
particles of gneiss, quartz, iron, &c. Saving seen it stated 
tlrnt in connection with specimens of plumbago at the 
Exhibition of 1862, the eminent surgeon, Sir Benjamin 
ikodie. had fully discussed the properties of the mineral, I 
requested Dr. Vanderatraaten to ascertain if Brodie s views 
were embodied in any book in the Medical Library ; he has 
replied in the negative, but tells me that the Chinese use 
both black lead and white as medicines. 

The species of carbon of which we are treating never forms 
a compound with any other substances, and large masses of 
it are often found so pure that the return of carbon to the 
analyst ia sometimes coafttderbHy above very nearly 100 
per cent, indeed, while the specific gravity of the soft nod 
unctuous mineral compares with that of the diamond thus: 
diamond 3-6 ; graphite 2-2. The fact may not he wanting 
in simificance, that quartz occasionally encloses drops of 
liquid carbon, destined perhaps to emerge, after a very long 
period of intense heat and pressure, as solid gems. {/) 
la cases of impaired digestion, purified carbon, in the shape 
of graphite,may well he conceived to bavevalaablecomctive 
elects, hut native treatment is generally so empirical that 
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we may err in giving- the ancient wedarilas credit Tor 
knowledge of the principles on which certain substances 
ought to be exhibited. If there is really no mention of 
plumbago in Sinhalese records earlier than the fourteenth 
century A.D., it is a carious fast that a document should 
exist in Europe, supposed to be ruled by means of the 
mineral, of date J387—'that is in the very same century. But, 
although some form of pencil must have been known and 
used from time immemorial, notably the lead pencil with its 
paler mark than that of plumbago, the first mention of a 
rough “ black lead’' pencil, was by Gesner in 1505, abont the 
time when the famous Cumberland mines were discovered. 

I hare not been able to ascertain if plumbago, the Tamil 
name of which is fidr-tyam, is mentioned in any ancient 
Tamil records, and 1 cannot trace any notice of the mineral 
by Muhammadan or Chinese voyagers, while Portuguese 
writers on Ceylon seem, so f ar as they have been consulted 
to give no sign of a knowledge of black lead or its pn> 
perties. The effect of the publication of this paper mav be 
however, to reveal matter not within my reach, although { 
did not fail to refer, directly and through competent 
scholars, to a ^iy large number of the best authorities. 
Tl,e officer of the late Ceylon iiifie Jtegiment who wrom 
a book on Ceylon stated that Thunberg, the Scandinavian 
naturalist, who wrote in 1777, was the first to notice 
plumbago as a product of Ceylon. This was au error. 
Itobert Knox who wrote in 1681, mentions the existence 
of the mineral; and Valentyn gives a letter of a somewhat 
earher period by the Dutch Governor Bykloff van Coens 
dated 24th September, 1075, addressed to his successor the 
Governor*benernl Jan Alaotsoyker, in which he mentions 
veins of plumbago (potleot) in the hills, and mines in the 
low-country. He described it m, a product of quicksilver, 
an error which, repeated, may explain the alleged discovert 
of a mine of qmcksi ver near Kdttd, soon after the British 
took possession of Colombo. So important was the latter 
discovery deemed at the time that a military guard was 
placed over the mme; but subseqnently the existence of 
quicksilver in Ceylon became as mythical ns that of 
anthracite seems now to bo, or the alleged discovery of coal 
by the Dutch who are said to have disregarded it iu view of 
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the abundance of wood fuel. The old Dutch Governor^ notice 
of plumbago is bo curious, that it may bo well to reproduce 
its terms, The translation from Yalentyn is as follows :— 

u Of the other minerals found in the hill-country there is little (o 
be said*lor wont of informatlon ; but we ourselves have found bulb 
black load [potfoot} end common lead ; from which metallurgist^ 
infer that there mujt also be quicksilver tilery of which black 
kail is tbo product* It is also believed that in the low-country, 
where the black lead is found, large mined will bo discovered 
so that it seeing necessary to inquire into this further, with a 
view to quicksilver, us this Is as it were the blood of minerals 
and a sign of richer mineral—YoL Y*, p. 205. 

Changes the most extraordinary are now known to be 
produced by metamnrphic agencies, but I suspect that even 
the most potent forces at work in nature would be powerless 
to change mercury Into black lead. Modern min era log! cal 
science, too, scarcely recognizes the principle that quicksilver 
is the blood of minerals, and its occurrence ati indication of 
the existence of still more precious minerals. The possible 
solution of the anthracite mystery may be that although 
graphite is no more a carburet of iron* as it was once 
deemed, than it is a darker form of the common metal lead, 
yet iron in very anomalous forms is sometimes associated 
with plumbago* I was once in possession of a bit of iron 
formation found in a plumbago mine, which so closely 
resembled the rootlet of a plant, that the probability seems 
to be that particles of iron ore In the soil had aggregated 
round a tree root, assuming lie shape and taking its place, 
after a fashion which gold and other metals have frequently 
adopted. When rock thus takes the place of wood, we cal! 
the result a petrifaction. In the cose of metallic particles, 
the process may be regarded as a form of natural electro¬ 
plating, a process in the arts for the success of which the use 
of good conducting graphite (for some is said to he non¬ 
conducting) Is essential. There ia* it may be well to say, 
a metallic graphite produced in iron furnaces, known to the 
workmen as Cf kish,” but it differs somewhat from natural 
plumbago, which is all and always immediately of vegetable 
origin, whether the vegetation has passed directly into 
graphite or through the intermediate stages of coal or shale. 

But to return to the place in history of our subject. A 
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Mr. Its, who wrote apparently In 1755, professed to have die- 
covered “black lead 1 ’ and copper ores in Ceylon. Mr. TV. P, 
Tfanesinghe has unearthed for me the tradition that the last 
King of Kandy, infamous for hie cruelties as lie is famous 
for his esthetic taste, added to his many-sided character a 
development of the commercial instinct, supplying, it is said, 
plumbago to merchant ships,more than seventy years before 
such enterprising traders as the Ferunndos and Be Mels 
appeared on the scene. The tradition seems also to indicate 
that some of the plumbago in which the monarch traded 
was dng from a mine on the lands of Molligoda Disawa. 
(,'ordiner who wrote at the commencement of this century, 
stated Plumbago is found with mica at the foot of mono- 

tains, in clay and red earth, most frequently at a considerable 
depth: but is sometimes met with by itself in dry soil " 

In more modern times, 3813-20, Dr. Davy, the brother of 
Sir Humphrey, mentioned plumbago as a mineral found in 
Ceylon, “which might become an article of export.” Dr. 
Davj was apparently correct in his scepticism as to the 
existence in Ceylon of ores of quicksilver, copper or tin, but 
wrong in doubting the existence of gold. Coal however is 
not, like gold id its very wide diffusion. Still, the mistake of 
Davy in regard to gold forbids dogmatism, Bertolacci, who 
wrote his work on the commerce of Ceylon in 1810, although 
he dealt with every article of any importance in detail 
up to the end of 1813, makes not the slightest mention 
of plumbago. The export of the article must have com¬ 
menced between 182u and 1830, however, for Mr. Joseph 
Dion, the founder of the great American Crucible Company, 

♦w'vf 1 a * Ceyl011 P lnm hago in 1528. in 

ktt very ym Col Colebroote, one of the Commissioners on 

m2for ff f| Wl l i d m , blS! . report that bad been 

made for the delivery of cinnamon and black lead in the 

Kandyan Provinces (then including the Seven Edrales) at 
fixed rates. Reference to the Government Calendars shiws 
that there ie no mention oi plumbago until 183 J 
V> » th. list of “ 

tbe rate being l<W.p« a, t . Tke amoral of tcreoee 
rate in 1S32 was£22 16s, Gd. The mineral did J ? Z “ ' 

iD th * C0mmerec of CeyJoaTntfl 
1834, and for the half century which Las elapsed between 
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that year and the end of 1884 I possess, thanks to the 
courtesy of the Assistant Auditor-General, Mr. C. Dkkman, 
full d etails of the rise, progress, and floctu&tions of the trade, 
until from small beginnings it has in the past live years 
gained tml^T important dimensions,-whether regard be had 
to the quantity and value of the mineral exported, or the 
revenue derived by Government from a royalty finally fixed 
in 1877 at the very moderate rate of Rs. 5 per ton. 

For the first three years of the period beginning with 1834 
no export duty was levied on this article. From 1837 to 
1846, and again from 1858 to I860, a duty of 2$ per cent, 
was levied, which yielded i n the earlier period sums so low 
as Rs. 12-25 in 1830, rieing to Its. 759 in 1846. In the 
second series of years, when export duties were levied 
expressly for railway purposes, the duty rose from Rs. 1,190 
in 1858, to the appreciable sum of Rs. 22,240 tu 1869. The 
latter sum was levied on cwt. 226,132 valued at Rs, 889,620. 
The rated doty seems, therefore, to have been as nearly as 
possible one-tenth of a rnpee per cwt. The only Customs 
impost to which plumbago is now liable is, apart from the 
royalty, 7 cents per barrel, recently exacted for harbour 
purposes, As each barrel contains 5J cwt. net of mineral, 
the bmden is only a fraction over one cent per cwt., in 
addition to the royalty which since 1877 has been levied at 
the rate of Rs. 5 per ton, or 25 cents per cwt., equivalent 
to 2$ per cent, on the Customs valuation of Rs. 10 per cwt ., 
but rising to 5 per cent, if the real value is only about 
Its. 100 per ton. Frevionsly to 1851 no royalty was levied, 
and the varying rates since then have been— 


In 1851 per ton ... 4j. 

^ 1852 || ■■■ 

j» 1859 M 

„ J862 14*. 


la 1964 per ton 

»»' 16^ 

„ 1S69 „ 

** ■ 30^* 

t, 1873 „ 

■»* l?f> 10 

„ 1S77 „ 

-** n ° 


There can ho no possible question, it would seem, of the 
propriety of exacting a royalty, moderate in proportion to its 
market value, on this mineral, which is entirely an article of 
export, and which is os much the property of Government, 
or the people of Ceylon, as are the pearly treasures of the 
“oyster” banks otf Aripn,—providing, too, as the revenue 
from plumbago does for the construction, amongst other 
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public works, of means of communication which facilitate and 
cheapen the operations of the diggers, We canid only wish 
that copper, tin, nickel, and other ores which have been so 
positiirely written about ns occurring in Ceylon, with gold, 
which beyond epicstion does exist, were found in quantities 
sufficient to add appreciably to the revenue in the shape of 
royalties. The one necessary qualification is, of course, that 
tlie amount of the tax should be such ns not to bear heavily on 
nn enterprise which is always toil some and often precarious. 
Taking the average value of plnmbago at Be. 10 per cwt., 
the Customs figure, the present impost of 25 cents is, as 
noticed above, only equivalent to a rate of 2^ per cent., 
which certainly cannot be complained of as unduly onerous, 
however justifiable complaints and remonstrances were 
when 14s., Ifls., and even 3i)#. per ton were exacted, or Rs. 10 
between 1874 and 1877. The present rate has the merit of 
being light, easily collected, and productive, for In the five 
years ended 1884 an average export of nearly 12,QUO tons per 
annum, of an annual value of Rs. 2,400,000, yielded 
royalty equal to a yearly average in round numbers of 
Ks. 60,1100- IV lien the proceeds of digging licenses and 
leases of Crown lands, and stamps on those leases are 
added, the average may be raised to Us. 05,000. The 
maxima of quantities exported, total value, and total 
revenue were reached in 1863 when the figures were 


Plumbago exported 
Value @ Its. 10 per cwt, ... 

Total revenue i ^ Q J fl hy ... Rs. 6S,6!M 
l Leases Jj licenses 4,727 



cwL 262,774 
Es. 2,627,7.17 

„ 70,421 


Wonderful contrasts these, even If we reduce the Customs 
valuation by one-half, to an export of only 423 cwt. in 1830, 
valued at only its. 400, or a little over Es. 1 per cwt., 
and yielding in the revenue of the Colony only Rs, !2 25, 
a Hum scarcely worthy of collection! The totals for the 
whale period of half a century of the export trade in 
Ceylon plumbago are striking, viz. 


Quantity exported ... cwt. 3,526,000 

Value of this quantity ... Its. 25,742,000 

Contributions to revenue ... „ SI 1,000 


Crediting plumbago revenue with items brought tu 
account under stamps and other headings, the amount 
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might be raised to Us. 900,000, and had Government always 
got its own in the shape of royalty, the round million of 
rupees would he considerably exceeded. 

Taking averages of qualities and periods, it is probable 
that its. 200 per ton is too high a valuation for this mineral, 
nod that twenty millions of rupees would more nearly than 
twenty-five millions represent the total value of the plum¬ 
bago exported in fifty-one years, for which figures are given. 
At any average price of less than Hs. 100 per ton it wonld 
probably not pay to dig plumbago, andos a mat te r of fact what 
was evidently over-production between 188Q and 1833, led to 
a reaction in 1884, when not only did exports fell off, 
but operations in the preparing yards in Colombo wero 
stayed for a time by general consent, soma not opening 
again even when the probability of a war with Russia 
gave a fresh fillip to the trade. 

It is a melancholy fact that plumbago is owe of the class 
of articles like “villainous saltpetre" and some others, the 
trade in which prospers whea war has broken out or ivben 
warfare is threatened. The reason in the case of our staple 
mineral is, that the chief use by far to which Ceylon plumbago 
is put is the manufacture of crucibles, nozzles, &c., employed 
in the preparation of Bessemer and other steel, now iu such 
large requisition fur shipbuilding, plates for ironclads, 
torpedoes, shot, shell, iic.; this, in addition to the melting 
of the precious metals for which crucibles of refractory 
plumbago arc eminently suited from their superior strength 
aud perfect smoothness. There are many minor uses to 
which plumbago is put, as will hereafter he shown, but 
I believe I am right in stating that its extended con¬ 
sumption (if that word can be correctly applied to an 
article which is almost unconsumable) in recent years, 
is due to the great and rapid advance of the steel industry 
on both sides of the Atlantic, not merely to provide materials 
for ships, durable and light, but for the dread weapons and 
appliances of modern warfare, such as Krupp and Armstrong 
guns, steel shot, &c, But the abundance of the ore in 
Ceylon, and the enterprise and activity with which the 
mining, preparing, and shipping of the mineral have been 
pursued, have in this case, as in so many others, recently 
led to production considerably in excess of demand, so that 
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the profits of the pursuit, never very great and always 
precarious, hare recently been low or nil. 

T\ lien at its highest market value I do not suppose 
that Ceylon plumbago ever sold for more than £50 per 
ton^; indeed the highest price of which I have evidence 
ia L4* realized by Mr, W. A. Fernando, of Brownrigg-atreet, 
Colombo, TP hat is this to the celebrated Borrow’d ale pencil 

biJick lead mines, which, after having been worked since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, recently gave out, so that 
now pencils picked np at Keswick as curiosities cost sixpence 
each, being formed, if local ore is really used, of fragments 
found scattered amongst rocks or in the beds of streams 1 
In the report of the Mitam District for 1S70 the Assistant 
Government Agent stated :— 

“To meet Ceylon plumbago in Cumberland was certainly n 
surprise ; but when recently M the English Lakes I learned that 
plumbago from this Island was mixed with the local graphite to 
make good pencils/ 1 

In the palmy days of the plumbago mines of tbe North 
of England the black lead obtained from them was valued at 
m *- per pound, or over £3,000 per ton, or within about two- 
thirds of the price of ordinary gold* IVe cannot be surprised 
therefore to learn that a couple of centuries before the world 
heard of the gold escorts of California and Australia, the 
black lead of the English Lake region was guarded in its 
transit, in carts, iron* mine to manufactory by parties of 
military, the robbery of black lead mines being, by an 
Act of George 1L, constituted a felony* The Act, curiously 
enough, recited that black lead was employed for divers 
useful purposes, aud more especially for the easting of 
bomb-shells, round shot, and cannon balls* The connection, 
therefore, with the art oi war of the mineral so long asso¬ 
ciated with the most intellectual and humanizing of the 
arte of peace -writing and drawing, to wit—does not date 
from yesterday, neither was appreciation of the value of the 
Borrowdale mineral of late date, for a grant of the manor 
of Borrowdale as far back ns the reign of James I. refers 
to M the wad holes and wad, commonly called The 

ainnitv of graphite to coke, whether artificially obtained 
from coal or naturally occurring as anthracite, was thne 
early recognized. 
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The quality of the Boriowdale ore, dark-coloured j pure and 
soft, rendered it eminently suitable for pencils of the finest 
descript ions, and for about two and a-half centuries the world 
was practically supplied with pencils from this one source. 
From one pound of the ore, worth 30s., or at the rate of 
£1GS per cwt., the number of pencils cut averaged from IS 
to 20 dozens. The mineral was stated to be found in pipes, 
strings, and irregular masses called “ sops,” a description 
which, substituting modern terms for olden, applies equally 
to the Ceylon graphite formations. Since the exhaustion 
of the Cumberland mines, the best ore for pencils is said in 
some boots to be obtained from Siberia, while no doubt the 
massive and soft stove polish black lead, occurring in various 
parts of Germany—Bavaria, Bohemia, &c.—is applied 
to the manufacture of pencils. Jt cannot be questioned 
ftlso that some of the finest quality (JeyJon plumbago is 
thus used iu Britain, and also in the United States, 
notwithstanding directly contradictory statements on the 
subject, one writer declaring that the presence of grit or 
iron rendered the much-lauded Siberian mineral unsuitable 
for pencil manufacture; while another, with equal posi- 
tiveness, writes that, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
purity of Ceylon plcmbago, it is not applicable to pencil- 
making. 

The old method of making pencils was to saw blocks of 
so-called black lead into strips to be inserted in cedar wood 
cases, but now the general mode of manufacture—and this 
applies to crucibles as well as pencils—is to grind and 
comminute the ore as finely as possible, and then after 
washing and intermixing with definite proportions of certain 
qualities of clay, also ground tine, to subject the mixture 
to tremendous pressure and to a lurking process, For 
blocks composed solely of black lead dust, prepared for 
pencil-making, the air-pump has also been utilized to 
render the blocks perfectly solid. Germany, besides 
supplying the form of so-called i,J black lead” suitable 
for stove polish and pencils, yields also a peculiar kind 
of clay, which in the United States at any rate is used to 
give adhesiveness to the ground particles of plumbago when 
subjected to the extreme pressure which has been mentioned. 
Secrecy is, X believe, observed at the Battersea Crucible 
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Works as to the exact subs Ear ces and processes need to give 
adhesion, bat there can belittle doubt that there, aa in all 
other manufactories of plumbago into crucibles, nozzles, 
pencils, &c. T fine clay of some sort is used in varying quanti¬ 
ties. Into coloured pencils, clays no doubt enter still more 
largely. 

The earliest pencils used were, probably, pieces of chalk 
and clay, true lead pencils succeeding, until perfection 
for drawing, writing, and ml Lag purposes was- attained by 
the use of ^ black lead,” properly graphite—a name which 
indicates, as already noticed, the large use of tho material 
by artists and in literature. Into pencils, the marks of 
which cannot be erased, aniline dyes are said to be introduced, 
bat the test of a good black lead pencil is now what 
it always has been., the ease with which a Liack mark by irs 
means can be made on paper and again erased. Molybdenite, 
tm the other hand, which abounds in <'ey Ion and closely 
resembles plumbago in appearance, leaves a green streak. 
For inferior pencils Mexican and Spanish lead dust mixed 
w j Eth antimony has been used, but the marks made by such 
pencils cannot, like those of black lead, be easily removed 
by India-rubber 

Of course the importance of block lead pencils for ruling 
purposes has been greatly lessened by the invention and 
application of machines which rule with pens and coloured 
inks, but for drawing, taking memoranda, Ac,, pencils are 
etill used to an enormous extent, of which some idea may be 
formed from the fact that one manufactory in the United 
States turned out sixteen millions in the one year Ib&2. 
This, however, 13 as nothing to the estimated annual outturn 
of Nuremberg, where twenty-six factories employing 5,SO0 
persons* prod nee two hundred and fifty millions, valued 
at £400,OOP. Counting those made in America and Europe 
together, the total for the world canpot, probably, be less 
1 ban one thousand mil lions of pencils per annum* worth ot 
least 1£ million sterling. 

It is curious that the quaint old city of Nuremberg., 
besides being the principal toy depot of tho world, should 
also be the principal source of supply of pencils. It 
seems that when the English mines showed signs of 
giving out, the firm of the old Faber family in the 
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German city began the manufacture of pencil 171111 
pulverized graphite cemented into solid blocks by means 
of guma and similar substances; but useful pencils in 
quantity were manufactured only after Conte of Paris 
in 1705 devised the process by which now all black lead 
pencils, and indeed pencils ot all sorts, are manufactured! 
As will be seen subsequently, this is the process adopted in 
The Joseph Dixon Works in America, and the writer in ihe 
Encyclopedia Britunnica, from whose article 1 am quoting, 
asserts that the Cantu method has, now that even dust 
cannot he obtained from Borrow dale, quite superseded 
the processes patented by Mr. Brockeudon in kb 43 0 f 
subjecting pure graphite to enormous pressure and air 
exhaustion. 

In the Conte process graphite and clay are first and 
separately brought to a condition of the finest subdivision, 
the graphite being calcined to a bright red beat. The par¬ 
ticles of each mineral arc then floated from one vat of water 
to another, the finest particles Just to sink being of course 
used to make the finest pencils. The minerals are then 
thoroughly incorporated, ground together (that is the 
various qualities), placed in bags, and squeezed in a hydraulic 
press to the consistency of dough. The mass is then forced 
through apertures, taking the shape of pencil rods, and 
being finally subjected to inure or less furnace heat as hard 
or soft qualities are desiderated. The prepared "rods” am 
thou put into cedar cases, on which quality is indicated by 
letters, such as “ B” for black; if H” for hard; H 8 . T.” for 
soft streak, Ac. Black lead pencils of an inferior quality 
are made from graphite dust mixed with melted sulphur and 
run into moulds, those used by carpenters being mixed with 
tallow to give them softness- Coloured pencils are made 
from appropriate mineral matters mixed with clay. 

The graphite in Borrowdale was found in the primitive 
rocks in pockets or nests, and so in Ceylon very large masses 
iif pure plumbago, over a quarter of a ton in weight, have 
been dug ont of onr crystalline rocks perfectly free from all 
impurities, with no particles of iron pyrites, gneiss, or of the 
beautifully white and transparent quartz with which the black 
mineral is so generally associated. Bnt here, as iu India, the 
United States, Canada, and other countries, graphite is also 
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found in particles of greater or lesser size diffused through 
the including took, whence it has to be separated by careful 
and costly processes of breaking, picking, washing, drying, 
silting, and sorting. The wet process applied to plumbago 
means that rock impregnated with the ore is pounded and 
put into water* when the low specific gravity of the 
graphite (only twice the weight of water) causes it to float. 
Graphite, as already noticed, has been found in a large 
number of places in India* but always in too close inter- 
mixture with the siliceous, ferruginous^or other constituents 
of the rocks to he economically valuable. 

The Canadian and United States plumbago h of as pure a 
quality as that of Ceylon, but good as the American ore if, 
when freed from the rock in which it is generally scattered 
after the fashion of mica, I suspect the high cost of the 
labour necessary for first mining and then separating the 
mineral by the wet process—for the dry has proved a failure 
—will prevent continued and success ful competition wit It 
Ceylon. We shall soon see, however, for The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company had produced in 1882 a quarter of a 
million pounds of native plumbago, against 16,000,0011 
pounds imported from Ceylon, and a determination to go 
ahead 1 * was expressed* Some qa yet unthought of machinery, 
cheap chemicals* and appliances must, however, bo brought 
into play before the pure, massive Ceylon product and 
our far cheaper labour are distanced In the race. And if, as 
Professor Dawson states, some of the Canadian ore is 
fibrous enough to indicate by its texture its vegetable origin* 
Ihere is room to suspect that, however pure the mineral 
may be as carbon, its mechanical condition cannot be so good 
as that of the more highly crystallized Gey Ion plumbago. 
One important element in the question is, that according 
to our American friends themselves, enterprise and compe¬ 
tition have had ^uch influence, that Ceylon plumbago can 
now be obtained by them at 2b per cent, of what it coat 
some years ago* 

The effect of competing demand for the substance, however* 
between 1850 and 1370, chiefly on the part of the Battersea 
Crucible Company in England and The Joseph Dixon Com¬ 
pany in the United States* was to enhance the value of the 
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ore to such an extent in Ceylon as to produce temptations 
to cheating 1 , which the native headmen, whose business it 
wns to weigh the output and collect the royalty at the pit’s 
mouth, were unable to resist. These estimable servants of 
Government cheated the diggers ont of bribes by threatening 
to report them as Laving surreptitiously removed plumbago 
on which royalty had not been paid, and they impartially 
cheated Government by accepting bribes to largely under¬ 
report the quantities really dug and removed. The Customs 
figures enabled the Government authorities to appreciate the 
vast extent to which the demoralizing ays tern had gene, and 
so in 1873 legislation was initiated, the main object of which 
was the collection of the royalty at the custom-house—a 
mode in itself far preferable to the direct system of collection 
previously in force, and: securing every sixpence of royalty 
due because, practically, every hundredweight dog is exported, 
the quantity as yet used in local foundries or for any local 
purpose being quite insignificant. I believe a few crucibles 
for gold and silversmiths’ use are locally made, and the 
reault of inquiries made by Mr. W. P. Hauesiflghe, at my 
request, is that Ceylon, potters occasionally employ the 
mineral for giving a glaze to pottery, as is the practice in 
India. 


The mercantile community strove hard in 1873 to make 
out a case for the entire abandonment of the royalty, but 
the Press supported Sir William Gregory’s Government in 
resisting the pressure brought to bear in this direction, only 
that the Observer strongly urged a rate so low as Its, 5 per 
ton, which after four years’ experience of Its. 10 per ton, 
under which exports declined, was conceded in 1877. 
Lnder this rate, which is still in force, the exports more 
than trebled in the six years between 1878 and 1883. 

As Government in making grants of land has always 
reserved royalties on minerals and metals, of course the 
plumbago dug from private lands paid royalty when 
exported equally with that taken From rented Crown lands. 
There was u singular exception in the case of some plumbago 
lands sold in the district of Kurtineg&la without any reserve, 
which lands subsequently gave unprecedented yields of very 
line plumbago. When it was determined 4o levy royalty 
on all plumbago exported, the Kuruncgala purchasers 
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claimed compensation, which was awarded them. Tno 
result in the ease of Mr. Jacob Do Mel, who had paid £450 
for four acres of land, was that he received all his money 
back except £5* 

Mr. De Mel has been amongst the most prosperous of 
all who have engaged in the plumbago digging enterprise 
in Ceylon, hi* prosperity facing mainly due to the rich 
yield of his Knrunegala district mine, which ia by far 
the most important in Ceylon, having been sunk to a depth 
of 450 feet near the base of a fail),Fo]goilii, which seems to be 
largely composed of line quality plumbago.. From this mine 
Mr, I>e Mdobtained an average ofSQO tons annually for eleven 
years, his profits, he authorises me to say, being at the rate of 
£2,01)0 per annum* No wonder if, notwi thstanding lessened 
production and profits in the past two years, connected with 
this mine there h a steam crane for raising water and a 
considerable length of Decanville railway for the carriage 
*.f the ore from pit month to cart, or that the enterprising 
owner has commenced a bane level tunnel aban estimated 
total co*t of £2,000 to free and keep the mine free of water, 
whether the result of springs in the rocks or of monsoon 
rains. The effect of the latter daring the recent exceptionally 
heavy burst of the South-West monsoon in Slay was to fill 
up the pits and put "a stop to digging everywhere. This, 
irrespective of a fall of £2 per ton from the price to which 
the mineral had been sent up by the war scare. 

The tunnel in Mr, De Met*s mine, when completed, will 
not only carry away water, but facilitate the output of 
mineral from the lower, which ate generally the richer 
strata, besides ventilating the mine ho its to prevent injury 
from mephitic gases or inconvenience from the smoke of 
flic explosives employed in blasting. The draft will also 
alleviate the heat in the interior of the mine, which the 
workmen now complain of as sometimes intolerable* For 
blasts under water large quantities of dynamite cartridges 
sire employed, In addition to gunpowder need in portions of 
the galleries comparatively free from moisture. The wages 
paid to diggers in this mine, chiefly low-country Sinhalese, 
vary from per diem for coolies to ft** 1 for those who 
perform the boyug and blasting operations, In the Pasdurt 
K'/ralc there is a system of payment for labour by shares in 
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Uie profits, after all preliminary expenses defrayed by the 
capitalist: have been reimbursed. 

The Wll In which Mr. De Mel's mine has been opened— 
Mr. W. A. Fernando having another at a higher elevation 
than De Mel’s, with a depth of 330 feet-seems to be 
permeated in its whole extent by generally horizontal veins 
of the richest plumbago, associated with beautifully snow- 
white crystalline to semi-opaque quartz, the latter ocea- 
nienally showing specks of garnet and bands of soapstone. 
nod Mr. De Mel brings to the sar&ea practically pure pinto- 
bago. A& regards the generality of pits, he agrees with 
the estimate of Mr. W, IV. Mitchell (who ha* probably 
purchased, prepared and shipped to America as well as 
Europe, more plumbago than any European merchant who 
ever resided in Ceylon) that the extraneous matter in the 
shape of earth and rock brought to the pit’s month is equal 
to one-half of the whole, about li) to 15 per cent, being the 
proportion carried to Colombo and separated from the ore in 
the preparing yards. Mr. Fernando’s estimate, however, of 
foreign matter brought to Colombo, is 5 per cent, for pieces 
of quartz round which plumbago adheres, and 2\ per cent, 
for minute fragments of silica, iron, Ac., mixed with the 
smaller pieces and dust. Any person who has witnessed 
and appreciated the difficulty and the expeti siren ess of the 
processes whereby small fragments of rock are separated 
from the lower classes of plumbago in Ceylon, can well 
imagine ibe obstacles to profitable separation of the mineral 
from rock in America where there are no masses, but 
only scales of the mineral distributed throughout the 
rock. 


Wien the Prince of Wales was in Colombo in IS70, 
Mr. De Mel exhibited what I suppose was the largest mass 
of pure plumbago ever shown in this or any other country, 
its weight being only 14 lb. short of 6. ewi. For this unique 
specimen a sum of £S0 was offered. It was subsequently 
sent to the United States, and is understood to have been 
placed in the Philadelphia Exhibition, and finally in an 
American Museum. Finds of plumbago in large masses do 
not, however, always prove profitable, sneb masses being 
sometimes, although pure carbon, of such a rocky-hard consis¬ 
tency, that they resist the best tempered saws and yield with 
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difficulty to hammers anti axes* Such masses are of course 
proportionally difficult to grind for use in the manufacture 
of crucibles and other articles, and do not realize the prices 
paid for lumps which are soft as well m large, Dulness of 
colour as well as hardness of test ore* decrease the value of 
plumbago^ even where iron may not be present, brilliancy 
of crystallisation being generally an index of a correspond¬ 
ingly good quality. 

In legislating for and discussing the subject in 1873, it 
was announced by Governor Sir AY. U, Gregory, that no 
lands known or supposed to contain plumbago in quantity 
should in future be sold, for the reason that a few rich men 
might thus monopolize a pursuit, the benefits of which 
Government properly wished to see diffused amongst the 
population. Only leases, therefore, are generally granted, 
on terms easy for the lessees and fair to the community, of 
whom Government were the trustees. The Government 
Agent of the Western Province is now, however, in favour 
of selling plumbago lands in small lots* Instead of a system 
exclusively of fees, which would have to be paid whether 
the land taken up was productive or barren* the rules for 
leases in force in the Western Province, but, strangely 
enough, not in the Southern (the mines in the North- 
Western Province being all on private lauds), arc embodied 
in the following memorandum, which I owe to the courtesy 
of the Hon. Mr. Saunders 

When a person wishes to dig for plumbago in a Crown land, 
lie is required to make application in writing to the Government 
Agent ot Abstain Government. Agent, who forwards the appli¬ 
cation to the Mudoiiyfir of tho district for report as to whether 
the laud is sack as might bo properly leased, and the applicant 
a proper and fit person to bo granted it lease. If the report be 
sarin factory. tho applicant is required to mark tho boundaries of 
the laud ho wlabes for, by trenched and atones, in such a way as to 
leave uo doubt of the exact laud selected, A lease bond is then 
entered luto ou a Ht&mp of fi-, 10 + An extent of one aero oniv 
is biased at one time, und only for one year ; but ika lease is 
exteoded from year to year if appbed for by the leasee. 

“ Instead of charging a fixed sum for [the rent equivalent of] 
an annua] lease, it has been found belter to take one-tenth of the 
plumbago dug. 
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U plumbago ean be removed without a pass from the head¬ 
man, Wheu the lessee has a Huffident quantity dug and ready for 
removal* he applies for u permit. The headman reports the amount 
and the value of the plumbago so dug. The lessee is generally 
allowed to purchase the Crown share at its assessed value, jmkI 
oneHetith or the value of the Crown share [or one'hundredth of the 
whole] is deducted and given to the headman who weighed and 
valued the plumbago* aod the hoLauco is brought to account as 
neat For the land/' 

Uuder this system a sum of Ihs. 954'24 was collected in 
til* Western Province in 1854 (a great falling off from nearly 
Us* 4*000 in the previous year)* the proportions for the various 
districts beingColombo, Ra. 13-72; Batqnpum v Ra*158' 2H ; 
Kegallft, Es.79 ? Negombo* Rs* 87-98; Kalcitara, Ks. £10*25* 

An obvious objection to the Western Province system, 
and one which has been preferred, is that it seeing to revive 
the temptations to which the headmen of 1873 succumbed j 
but in reply to remarks to thia effect* the Government 
Agent* Western Province, pointed out that only a tithe of she 
quantity dag on Crown lands is now in question* and that of, 
this Government tenth the headmen receive one-tenth* or 
one-hundredth of the whole. One-tenth of a ton, if the 
plumbago were taken at the Custom-house valuation of 
Bm. 200 per ton, would be Ea. 20 for 2 cwt., or twice the 
total royalty fixed in 3873* Bnt the Customs valuation i$ 
excessive* and as the plumbago ig mixed with extraneous 
matter* and has to bear the cost of carriage and preparation, 
of course a €t spot vain e ir at a much lower rate is calculated 
for the rank-royalty. Having referred this question to the 
Gove rumen t Agent of the Western Province, he states 

^ Your note lias reached me on circuit, and 1 can cot lay my 
baud on die exact figures i hut 1 nm inclined to think that the 
value of Crown plumbago, dust and lump together, which v&iics 
between Re. IS and Be* J20 per ton at the pifs mouth, Is cm 
jUj average about Re. 70 a t€n t and that the Crown royally ia 
about R?. 4 or Ri. 5 a ton. So tliat r whilst private plumbago pay- a 
royalty in shape of Customs duty of Es, 5 a ton, plumbago dug on 
Crown land pap \u rent and royalty Rs. 9 or Rs r 10, Consider¬ 
ing that plumbago dug from Crown land U generally easily got at* 
and lliat it is optional with a mint at any time to cease paying 
rent and to acquire the land, I don't think the rent high. Wo 
would always rather Edl the lands outright than rent them, 71 
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In the latter part of this mt e, Mr, launders seems to have 
lost sight of the policy announced by Sir W, H. Gregory s 
Governments 1873, viss-, that lands containing plumbago 
were to be leased, not sold, so as to prevent anything like 
a monopoly, it is lands which have been proved not to 
contain the mineral in any quantity, or which have been 
exhausted, we understood, that are sold. It maybe, however, 
that only large lots of plumbago land were intended ult to 
be sold, the prohibition not extending to one-acre lots* [Ecu 
appendix No* 14.] 

The merit of the system, provided the rent-royalty h 
moderate, is that the lessee of the land pays only and 
just in proportion to the productiveness of jhe land he 
has teased, payment being accepted in money or in 
kind- At the end of each year the lease can be either 
renewed or abandoned, and plumbago lands which have 
been for a certain time abandoned, and which evidently do 
not contain appreciable quantities of the metal, are sold on 
the terms applied to ordinary Grown lands. Copies of an 
application to dig, and of a lease granted by the Government 
Agent of the Western Province, are appended to this paper - 
From the terms of the lease it will be seen that timber for 
props, &c., can be obtained by the lessee from Crown land at 
a fair coat, and that roads, paths, &c + , can be used for pur¬ 
pose# of the mine. The effect of the different systems in 
operation in the Western and Southern Provinces becomes 
apparent from a glance at the table of plumbago revenue con¬ 
tributed by each, which is given m an appendix to this 
paper. Previously to 1SS1 the contributions of the two 
Provinces, apart from Customs .collections, was pretty equal, 
but whileIitlS&3 the plumbago re venue (mainly rent-royalty) 
of the Western Province wns no less than Jitf- 3,5187, that 
of the Southern Province, derived solely from 74 licensee to 
dig issued at 11s. iu each (no reut being charged), was 
duly Its* 740- 

Exaggerated figures have sometimes appeared iu the Blue 
Books, a^ representing the total number of plumbago mine# 
in Ceylon, from the inclusion of large numbers of abandoned 
pits* Many such pits are doubtless subsequently worked, so 
that it is di die nit to get even an approximate estimate of 
the mines existing in Ceylon, and such information, if 
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attainable, won id not help ns much, because mere numbers 
would not distinguish between holes of a few feet deep and 
Mr. Jacob De Mel's great mine in the Ktmmggaia district, 
at ready described. Some years ago there was an account 
of a mine on a large scale opened for a Mr. Mathew 
by a European miner in the district of Kegalla, and 
many years ago a couple of North of England men, 
brothers named Sims, tried their luck in mining plum, 
bago, but without success. What arc called mines are 
generally, however, vertical holes, and the great trouble of 
i lie miners, ns it is also of the gem-diggers, is to keep 
out water or get rid of it. Steam machinery has been on 
a few rare occasions resorted to, and in one instance it has 
bcea stated that owing to a deficiency of hose sent out, 
the primitive means in use amongst the natives of haling 
by buckets bad to be reverted to in supersession of the 
steam engine. From-the Governm ent Agent of the Southern 
Province I have received a translation of a Sinhalese 
d'-'Kcriptiou of a plumbago mine, illustrated by a diagram, 
which is printed aa an appendix, and will be found curious 
and interesting. 

As a general rule, graphite seems to exist not far 
Irom the surface, on which its presence may be revealed 
through fissures, while la regard to this mineral as well 
Jts and other ores, indications in streams guide ex¬ 
plorers up to the including rocks, generally qunrtzy gneiss, 
m which the mineral is embedded or diffused. Mr, JDo 
Mel tells me that very good plumbago is often found near 
the surface, hot that, as a general rule, the lower the digging 
operations g°> the better the quality and the larger the 
quantity of the mineral. 1 remember once at Baddiigama, 
near Gallc, seeing in a rice field what looked like a large 
gneiss boulder, the top of which had been blasted away, the 
process revealing a “pocket” of plumbago. As a general 
rule, the mineral runs in long thin horizontal veins through 
13 qnarfczy strata of the gneiss, but downward veins are not 
uncommon. Of course the purer the finds are, and the 
arger the masses the better, but a visit to any of the prepar- 
lD & yards in Colombo will show that, besides the cost of 
prospect!og and mining and the uncertainty of ultimate 
success, a good deal of expense is involved in conveying a 
. «2 
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considerable proportion (already noticed) of extraneous 
matter to Colombo, there to bo hammered, cut with small 
axes, picked, sifted, and washed out. 

Still, with all Its drawback#, the plumbago enterprise 
is valuable to the country not only for the revenue it yields, 
but for the generally remunerative employment it has 
given to many thousands of the population (from 10,000 to 
tjOjUOO men, women, and children, probably, including 
cartmen and carpenters), especially since tbe period when 
the collapse of the once great coffee interest led to so 
much distress in the country. The Kuruncgala Adminis¬ 
tration Report of 1673 stated that in that district alone 
the plumbago industry had given employment to some 
5,bOU persons. The Galls report for 1873 estimated that 
each mine required from two to eight or ten miners, and even 
n p to fifty or sixty, at high wages. The Kuru a egala report 
for 1875 mentioned that nil the plumbago which had been 
dug, the figure being given at 2,5ti* tons, had been removed 
by rail, coining on the railway at Polgnhawela of course. 
As the principal mines are 14 miles from Kurunegala with 
12 miles additional to the railway, the expense of cartage 
for so heavy an article must be very considerable. We 
eauuot be surprised, therefore, to hear that at a period when 
the plnmbago industry waa at the height of its prosperity, 
Mr. De Mel and other mine owners had almost concluded 
an arrangement with Messrs, John Walker & Co, for a light, 
railway line from the mine region to the Government rail¬ 
way. Depression io prices caused t his design to fall through, 
bnt the day cannot be far distant when Kurancgata at least 
will bo connected with the Govern men! railway system 
at Po Igahawela, forty-five miles from Colombo. Th e Western 
Province plumbago found in the Pasditn Kurils (a kdrald 
which is famous for the quality as well as the quantity of 
ore it produces) does not coma on the railway at Kalutara. 
Uuce it is loaded in boats it comes by wat er nil the way to 
Colombo. 

A return furnished by Mr. Pearce shows that nearly one- 
half of all the plumbago exported from Ceylon comes on 
the railway at various points, mainly at Polgahawela, 
the quantity so carried in 1882 being no less than 
5,642 tons. Small quantities come from points so distant os 
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Nuwaiapitiy&,S? miles, and Mdtald91 miles from Colombo* 
Most of the plumbago dug in the Southern Province, add 
pe r Imps some from places ranted in the Western Province, 
are shipped at Galle. Of the total exports from the Ida ml j 
an average of 12,000 tons annually for the past five years, 
less than one-tenth goes from Galle; the rest enters into 
the export trade of Colombo. 

To show the vicissitudes of the plumbago enterprise, 
I may quote from the Sabaraganmwa report of 1873 to the 
effect that plumbago, which formerly sold at Its, 209 per 
ton, then realised only Rs.tJG, while the working expenses had 
considerably increased in consequence of the enhanced prices 
of labour. It will be remembered that 1873 was the year 
in which the change was made to the collection of royalty 
at the Custom-house, in anticipation of which the great 
manufactories in Britain and America had provided them¬ 
selves with stocks of the mineral. Hence a fall in ^exports 
and prices. Eleven years subsequently, in 1883, Ceylon 
sent away her largest export of plumbago, but the depression 
bad even then set in, which led to greatly reduced shifn 
meats in 1884, In the one matter of cask-making, however, 
the increase in the export of plumbago during the past 
five years must have largely filled np the void created 
by the decrease iu coffee, flora, one of our most inferior 
timbers, can be utilized fur plumbago casks, and as the 
casks are uniformly made to hold a quantity somewhat over 
a quarter of a ton (5£ cwt. nett), an average of 45,GOO casks 
per annum far the past five years, or a total in the quinquen¬ 
nium of 225,000, mnst have given, in their manufacture, 
remunerative employment to a considerable number of 
carp enters who had previously been largely dependent on 
cask-making fot coflee- 

Bnt to revert to the subject of plumbago mines* They 
te&m to have been until a comparatively recent period, 
practically confined to the Western and Southern Provinces, 
the quantity of plumbago dug iu the Central Province 
being insignificant, and the industry now ao wonderfully 
successful iu die North-Western Province being apparently 
ni quite recent origin. In a memorandum furnished to me 
by Mr + a Dick man, Assistant Auditor-General, I find the 
remark that no col lections on account of plumbago we re made 
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in this Province until 1872, when Rs, 60 were received* in 
387$, Its, J f 9GG* la 1874, Rs.SlG. There the recordend8j and 
it rather looks as if the money had been received for lands 
sold. For I have It on good authority that all the mines now 
worked in the Kurunegsila district are on private property ; 
my informant, Gate Mudaiiyhr Jayatslleke, adds in reply to 
my queries as to whether there was anything hereditary, 
or a system of payment by shares amongst the mining 
class :— 

u AJI tba plumbagoquarries that are now worked in the district 
are purchased from the Crown. No licenses have ever been 
applied for or granted to dig plumbago. The diggers are paid 
wage** and they are cooties from the Siyam) and Hapittgam 
Kurnlfe. in the Western Province. Very few Kandyans are 
employed, as they are net handy ia blasting and excavating any 
depth of more than 15 or 20 fccL” 

I may add that but few Tamila are employed in the 
Ceylon plumbago mines, which are, 1 believe, exclusively 
owned by Sinhaleses although no doubt the ubiquitous 
Ctietty of Southern India is interested in the recovery of 
advances made or supplies famished in some oases. 

To Mr. G* S. Williams, the Acting Government Agent 
of the North-Western Province, I had previously been 
indebted for responses to my questions, thus 

'The pita arc about sixteen mites north-east of Etumnygala 
on the Dauibulla read. There is a good resthanse at about the 
12th mile. and the journey to decent weather is easy enough. 

The trade altogether failed last yoar—I mean no digging was 
done—oa account of the fall la price* but this year operation have 
been resumed, and I am told that about 2,000 men am employed. 
The plumbago is found ia rocky groand in which are very large 
crystals transparent ILko Darby shire spar.* Bo Mol ia the owuor 
of the principal pit. The reatkouE-B is at Gokcrellu. It ia not 
mentioned In Fyera p Itinerary* but is between Pol go tin (about a 
mile Ijoyand it) *ud Amlanpola* On page 20 of the new edition 
(13B1) Part L*you will hod Wetakoyydpota, which ia 15 55 mile* 
from Kurnn^gala ami 0*55 mido beyond that, or 16 + 1Q from Kuni- 
ncgala, 4 minor road to plumbago pi£ on right." There are other 
plumbago pits, some actually by tbe roadside.” 

* Crystalline quirtra, of course, as lime taking the form of apurseenu! 

tii bo noa-cxlstent In Ceylon? 
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It thus appears that the best deposits of plumbago at 
present worked in Ceylon are situated at the foot of the 
north-western portion of the mountain zone* The mineral 
exists at high elevations, op to Nuwara Eliya indeed, but, 
apparently not in paying form or quantity. It would appear 
that while the veins of plumbago ran generally from Booth 
to north in the Western Province, their direction in the 
Kiiranogala District are from east to west. 

In the Central Province as now constituted, few plumbago 
mines seem to have been opened. The mineral must be rare 
in the North-Central Province, and still rarer, if really 
existent, in the Northern Province. Plumbago mining, in 
any ease, seems to be, at present, practically confined to the 
North-Western, Western, ami Southern Provinces, and a 
Sessional Paper, issued with reference to the legislation of 
1873, stated that the number of pits then was altogether no 
les@ than 1,770, of which 1,181 were on Crown land, 53S* on 
private laud* and 53 on land specially exempted* Of the 
pita enumerated, 1,036 were ia the Western Province, 
644 in the Southern, and 82 in the North-Western* In 
the Western and Southern Provinces by far the larger pro¬ 
portion of the mines were cm Government land, there being 
none on Government laud in the North-Western Province, 
Of the 1,77!) mines enumerated, more than half were 
represented as having been abandoned. In dealing with the 
q lies tion of mines in the rt Ceylon Directory” of 1880, the com¬ 
piler stated that it was impossible to obtain the exact number 
of plumbago mi oes In Ceylon, but that it was usually reckoned 
at about 400, besides 230 gem pits and 30 iron quarries. 

It seems possible that if digging for gems and plumbago 
continues qn a large scale, and becomes widespread, 
legislation may be needed such as exists regarding the pro¬ 
tection of wells, and that measures to prevent accidents from 
subterraneous blasting and the collapse of tunnels, as also to 
secure free ventilation, may he necessary. Though not so 
mnch ho as gem-digging, plnmbago mining is, no doubt, 
largely a speculative purs nit, involving the loss and demorali¬ 
zation which ever accompany gambling pur suits* The ultimate 
result is, however, beneficial to the people and the connfry. 

From some of the Administration Reports con salted, it 
would seem that the plumbago industry tea recent one in 
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tho district of Babamgamuwa, although the existence of the 
mineral must, surely, have been revealed to the gem-diggers 
who have for ages been engaged in searching for the sapphires 
and rubies for which the region around “ the city of game” 
(Ratnnpura) is so famous. After adverting to gold* the 
report of 1868 stated: H A more remunerative speculation 
than gold-digging has sprung up during the year* viz., the 
digging of plumbago or graphite, which has been found in 
a very pure form and in some abundance in nearly every 
division of the district-** In the report for 1869 disappoint- 
ment was expressed that the demand was not brisker, but 
strong adverse reasons were suggested in the case of so 
bulky an article “ in the di stance from and costliness of the 
carriage to the store a i n Col ombo.* p A s regards Knmncgala, 
too, the report for 1875 speaks of plumbago being found 
ut Mipitiya, about IS miles north-west of the capital of the 
Province, as if the discovery had only recently been made. 

Under the rules now in force royalty h levied on 
plumbago, the produce of all lands, private or public, all 
special exomptious being abolished, bat of course the owners 
of private lands are not bound to apply or pay for licenses 
to dig, nor is any plumbago or its money Take In the shape 
of rent exacted from them, only the royalty collected at the 
Customs. A vivid idea will be formed of the extent to which 
Government—that is, the public—were formerly cheated 
under the system of collecting the royalty at the pit's mouth, 
when it ia mentioned that while ewt 220,000 were exported 
in 1869, the royalty recovered was only Rs- 16,009, against 
Its. 65,000 on cwt« 266,000 in 1&B3 ? the rate in the latter 
year being only one-third of that in the former,* The 
extreme rate of 30#. per ton in 1609 evidently proved an 
irresistible temptation to diggers and headmen, and the 
royalty recovered wag only one-tenth of the sum which 


* How striking h the ftlurttttion hers aflWed of tho value of 
indirect (and especially Customs) taxation, rather than a direct levy in 
the wue of Orientals. UV* greater fiscal boon could probably be 
conferred on the people of India and Ceylon than— if it were possible— 
the collection of all Government dues through the Customs Department, 
so taring an amount of oppression on the one hum!, and of bribery and 
corruption on the other, of which European administrators never get 

more than a taint idea. 
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ought to have been collected. No wonder if from IS6P, 
until the new system came into play, Government had 
to confiscate considerable portions of the mineral, or 
that Sir IV, H. Gregory in closing the session for 1873 
should have remarked: “The Plumbago Ordinance will, 
1 firmly believe, give a great impetus to mining enterprise 
throughout the country, and pat an end to the widespread 
fraud and demoralization which the present system entails," 
Fraud and demoralization were at once checked, bnt the 
anticipated impetus to mining enterprise was only fuliv 
given when the royalty was reduced from Its. 10 per ton 
to Its. 5, in 1877. The criterion, I need scarcely say, h not 
to ha found in Blue Book returns of the number of mines 
open or dormant, bat in the figures of the Custom-house. 

In the Bine Book for 1884 the figures given for plumbago 
mines are 81 in 1884 against 246 in 1883, in both cases 
exclusive of mines in the Southern Province, whence returns 
of mines seem not to have been sent, the details for 1SS4 
giving 57 mines in the Western Province and 24 in the North- 
Western . 1 fi nd, h owever, t hat i n the South era Province the 
licenses to dig plumbago issued in 1883 were 74, falling to Id 
in 1884. From the North-Western Province estimates are 
given in the Blue Booh, which are manifestly imperfect, 
the figures for 1884 being 1,500 tons of mineral valued at 
only Its. 150,000. The addition of the mines open in the 
Southern Province would doubtless bring the number 
of plumbago mines at work in the year of reaction and 
depression (1834) up to considerably over 100, n number 
which will, probably, be doubled or trebled, Bhould rumours 
of and preparations for war give a fresh impetus to 
the pursuit. Although no estimate of the number of mines in 
the Southern Province is attempted, the Bine Book return 
mentions : “ Plumbago and iron mines; gems and minerals 
in small quantities are taken from rivulets and the surface 
of the earth in numerous placesand the carious state¬ 
ment follows: “Plumbago about 65 tons, valued at from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 per ton.” We may safely assume that 
ibe figures for quantity and value are equally inadequate. 
Indeed, the Customs returns of revenue show that 753 
tons were exported from Galle in ISS4* It was natural 
that the mineral should be valued at a low figure iu 
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1884 la view of the depression which prevailed, and which 
is vividly represented by the comparative figures for the 
totals for the Island of ten-rupee license fees to dig on 
Government ground for 1883 and 18S4, which, with (in the 
Western Province) rent of 10 per cent, of the yield, gave 
Its. 4,738 for the former year and only Its. 1,054 for the 
latter, a falling-off equal to Rn. 3,682, representing pro¬ 
bably a deficiency of a couple of hundreds in the licenses 
applied for and granted last year as compared with 1883. 

As has been proposed in the case of chips in the cinnamon 
trade, it would almost seem desirable that low quality dust 
should he excluded from the exports. Buyers are strongly 
inclined to confine their attention to lump of best quality, uud 
I have heard that some of the local dealers have injured their 
own reputation, and that of the article in which they deal, 
by mixing lower qualities with the higher. As matters 
stand, the proportions in which the mineral seems to be ex¬ 
ported are:—lumps, 1st and 2nd quality, 50 per cent.; chips 
and dust, each 25 per cent.; so that dust is only one-fourth 
of the whole. In the home market during the post five years 
of unprecedented outturn, I am informed that prices have 
ranged from £20 per ton, the highest for lump, down to £10. 
la Colombo, apart from the exceptional case in the experience 
of 31 r, W. A. Fernando, already mentioned, the highest 
prices ever known are stated to be Rs. 320 per ton for fine, 
Ms. 270 for ordinary, Rs, 95 for dust. In the old sailing 
ship days plumbago was taken at an exceptionally low rate 
of freight os “ dead weight.” Since 18tilJ the average rates 
for a ton of 20 cwfc. have been *—steamer 40*.; sailer 35s. 

The United .States are our best customers in the case of 
plumbago, the Ceylon form of which the late Mr. Joseph 
Dixon saw and appreciated in 1827, and of which he 
secured a first shipment in 1829. In 1882 the quantity 
received in the United States from Ceylon was stated 
at 16 , 000,1 »0u lb., and of the eo/aparafire/y small quantity 
of 22j- millions of pounds sent from Ceylon in 1884, more 
than half went to the United States. But a memorandum 
showing the various countries for which the plumbago ■ 
exported in the past five years was destined, will clearly in¬ 
dicate how important a customer for our mineral we have 
in the United States with its large steel manufacturing 
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industry. Besides the quantities which may subsequently 
have been transhipped thereto from Britain, the direct ship¬ 
ments for the United States from Ceylon were 133,400owt. out 
of tt total of205,000 in 1SSQ ; 160,000 from 260,000 in 1 SSI; 
113,000 from 260,000 in 1862; 141,000 out of 262,000 in 
IS33, and 04,000 out of the total of 182,000 ja 1884, The 
general result is that of the whole export of 1,170,000 cwt, in 
the five years, 641,000 (or very considerably more than ope- 
half of the whole) went to the United States, the United 
Kingdom taking the bulk of the remaining 530,000 cwt. 
How far tba continent of Europe may draw on Britain for 
supplies of graphite, I uni not aware, bat the shipments of 
plumbago from Ceylon diverted iu the past five years to 
other porta than those of the United States and the United 
Kingdom have not been important. To Trieste went 4.217 
cwt. in 1881 ; to Hamburg 4,031 ia 1881 ; to British India 
I,0Eb in 1880; to France SB4 in 1884; to Holland 945 
in 1884; to Australia 835 in 1881 ; and to Hongkong 
<30 ia 1883. But for all practical purposes we may regard 
Great Britain and the United States as taking at first 
hand the whole of the plumbago Ceylon produces. Out of 
an export of 253,000 cwl.Iu 1883, Britain took 119,000 and 
the C cited States 142,000, leaving only 3,000 cwt. for all 
other places. The memorandum referred to is appended as 
a note,* It seems probable that three-fourths of all the 
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plumbago which Ceylon exports is used in the great 
crucible factories of Britain ami the United States, that 
established by the Messrs* Morgan Eros, at Battersea and 
the crucible factories of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Both establishments are on a very large scale, and afford 
remunerative employment to a considerable number of 
operatives- Mr-0* V. Morgan* the principal partner in the 
English Company ( will be a candidate for Battersea at the 
forthcoming Parliamentary election , and will pretty certainly 
be chosen. He is a gentleman of high character* intelli¬ 
gence, and enterprise, and has travelled much, including a 
visit to Ceylon* His firm, that of Morgan Brothers* besides 
their manufacturing and banking pursuits* turned their 
attention to periodical literature, having founded the Euro¬ 
pean Mail and the British Trade Journal. Mr, Morgan 
has taken an active part in general social improvement*, and 
has done a great deal to secure the well-being of the 
operatives at the extensive crucible works, which he and the 
brother next to him in age founded in 1855* The American 
establishment had been at work long before this period, hut 
no doubt its productions did not go beyoad local domand, for 
in a notice of the Battersea works we find it stated that pre* 
vionaly to 1855 crucibles were almost exclusively imported 
from Germany, Xow that country, together with other 
centres of industry on the continent> is principally supplied 
from Battersea, where erneiblea are turned out at from Srf, 
per dozen, up to a gigantic melting pot costing £6 5s,* and 
capable of taking in 1,000 lb* of steal* Such a crucible can 
bear from S to 10 meltings, while in the cose of gold a 
crucible taking in 1,200 ounces can sometimes stand seventy 
mel t\ ngs. So in the case of b rasa, whil e crucibles for assaying 
the precious metals are very carefully manufactured, being 
rendered porous by the use of charcoal. The proportions of 
graphite and fire-clay used in crucibles for various purposes 
differ widely uo doubt* but good serviceable melting pots 
contain from 25 to 50 per cent, of graphite, the proportion of 
graphite being, we may take it for gran ted* larger in or ucihles 
used in mints* The absence of coal fuel from Ceylon la 
probably a fatal objection to local iron or steel manufacture 
on any extended scale* bat for small quantities of superior 
steel for special local use* I would* with some diffidence, 
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that craobles comped of oar indigenous plumbago 
and kaolin clay, both abundant and cheap, might be profit¬ 
ably used. The existence of “millions of £ons M of iron ore 
in Ceylon is not so apocryphal as that of anthracite, and 
those who owe their origin to Britain ate not likely to forget 
that her wealth in iron quite casts into the shade all the 
treasures gf the diamond mines of Gfokonda and the gold 
diggings of California and Australia. 

But to return to the Battersea works, Messrs. Morgan 
Bros, get credit for a liberal and sensible scheme of pensions 
for their workmen, while to some extent the men have a 
share in the profits of the firm. Although the plumbago gout 
from Ceylon is carefully prepared and assorted before being 
packed for shipment, it yet appears, from a description of 
the Battersea Patent Crucible Company's works contributed 
to the ChcwtiM and Druggist by Mr. J. U* Brough, that, 
preparatory to grinding and manufacture, there is a careful 
process of selection. Mr. Brough stated 

“ The graphite imported by the Company ia cot tiffed solely iu 
the manufacture of met ting-pots and metallurgical apparatus. A 
good proportion of this valuable raw material is prepared for 
domestic purposes, nad sent from the Battcr.-K'a works in the fcnn 
of ordinary 'black load** As this article la used wherever there 

a grate or stove to be kept bright, its annual consumption must 
bo very large. Thera ia no substitute for it—nothing that can be 
employed in tho same way to polish ned protect the ironwork of 
common fireplaces. Without the factitious lustre produced by 
the action of * elbow grease 1 m black lead, the most elaborate 
kitchen range would soon become unsightly, the trim parlour grate 
blush with rust, nnd the cottager's ' wee hit ingle p would leave off 
* blinkin' bonnily + p 

“The various qualities of black lead which the Company sends 
into the market under different fanciful names are nli prepared 
from graphite or plumbago, and nothing else. Tho highest 
[unities are distinguished From lower by their superior flucnesH, 
softness, and lustra * but chemically they are idem Leah The 
article sold under the sentimental name of * Servants* Friend p at 
per cwt» is quite ns pure as the *FrteiG Modal Lustre/ which 
fetches double tile price, or *Hd&e T a Roman Lustre/ the best 
quality of black lead manufactured by the Company* Again, the 
AUalyticsl chemist would fail to detect any essential difference 
between either of the above named products and tho article labelled 
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‘earburef of Iron/ in remembrance of on exploded opinion res¬ 
iding the Datura of graphite. Mow tome a it T then, tbit one 
quality is so much superior to another* The explanation la 
pimple enough* The difference in the manufactured article mar 
be traced to certain variations in the physical properties of the 
raw materia]. Thus, one earn pie of graphite may lie soft and 
lustrous, while .mothor, equally pure, may he hard and dull. 
These variations are subordinate to the distinction between amor- 
-photic and crystallized graphite, which wo referred to when 
desert Id ng the a tores of raw xnatori aL For mak tug domestic hi nek 
lead, the amorphous or soft graphite ta almost exclusively used. 
The separation of the different qualities of graphite is a 
labour which demands great experience and judgment, and can 
only ho successfully performed by the old hands. The best pieCi-s 
are soft and unctuous* perfectly free from grit p and capable- of 
receiving a very high polish, The worst pieces, technically called 
1 p niffs'are, on the contrary, harsh, gritty* anil deficient in lustra. 
The latter are only employed for making 1 lead*' of tho lowest 
brands. The numerous intermediate qualities aro distinguished 
one front another by characters which nm only apparent to the 
experienced eye. 

H The manufacture of black lends includes three distinct oper¬ 
ations—grinding, sifting* and packing. At the Battersea works* 
the first operation is performed by means of a largo mill driven 
by steam power* Thu ground Mead' is conveyed to an upper 
floor by an end less-band elevator* and is then sifted through the 
ihiost silk by a contrivance resembling Em ordinary dressing 
machine for floor. The packing is chiefly done by boys* who 
work with marvellous rapidity. The powdered black leads ara 
done up in neat packets in quantities from two ounces upwards ; 
they are also packed in 1-lb, tin canisters and in wood buses, 
Papers of various colours are used to form the gin all packets, £<* 
that the different qualities may bo readily distinguished, A 
paper covered on one sido with burnished black load is employed 
for wrapping up some of the higher qualities. 

**Two descriptions of ■blocked black lead" are manufactured 
by the Company. The blocks are formed by pronmg iho pow¬ 
dered and sifted graphite into suitable moulds by the aid of 
machinery very similar in construct Eon to that employed for 
making bricks, though, of course, on a in uch smaller scale. T Ji sre 
ara two blocking-machine* constantly at work* and the number of 
little bricks they turn out an Dually would amply suffice for the 
building of a LUIputian city. * * * t 
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frjcibtea liava been iu uit> for m&ltiug and refining metals from 
Uiat d Latent point of time when man eicbauged j,ie stone lmtchel 
* Qd 1,0116 cbiae! for ™piemnnt 0 of bronze. 'He earliest melting- 
pots were doubtless made of the plastic and infneibic substance, 
city, and them is no reason to suppose that they differed essen¬ 
tially fr 0[n ibo oartben crucible* now commonly need in our 
foundries. 

s ‘Tbo works of the Patent PIumbago Crucible Company cover 
a largo space of grouod at Batter^ecLj and have good river front* 
age. As we proceed along the boo which lends from near 
Lattersea-bridgc, wo Utid that the ground gets blacker and blacker, 
aud before we reach the threshold of the office we notice the 
buuliar black-lead polish beneath our feet. Passing a regiment 
of clerk*. wo outer the private office of the manager of the work** 
where we put no a very large coat and a very old hat, which are 
kept Fur tho use of clean vinitons. There are many things in thb 
little office which attract our attention. The walls arc covered 
with testimonials from British and foreign mints respecting the 
excellence of the Company's manufactures* With here nnd there a 
prize modal, The International Exhibition of lh62 Is recalled, not 
merely by the prize medals awarded to the Company for erticiblea 
nnd black lead#,, but also by the splendid collection of samples of 
plumbago, which formed snob, n striking feature In Class J. in 
this collection every quaEiiv of plumbago is represented by spoci- 
mono from all the most celebrated inbei portEcuEarly those of 
key] on, Germany* Spam* Siberia* Canada, Finland, and Borrow - 
dale. Wo Jeam from the manager that some of the > am pics 
would not ho adapted for the manufactures of the Company. 
I’hc xSihoriati plumbago, for in stance, ton In Ena too much iron % 
and, although this could bo entirely removed by the Compands 
patented proecs* for purifying plumbago, it i* found cheaper 
to work with the Ceylon plumbago, which contains but little 
iron, 

hT Before wc leave this snug office for the busy factory, wo will 
jot down h few notes on plumbago, or, to use its more correct name* 
graphite* Tho old mineralogists* misled by its rem&rknldo 
metallic lustre, placed graphite among the metals, and at the 
present time there are doubtless many persons who accept r black 
taair as an appropriate name for this substance* Iti ruos L diet ion- 
nrtes graphite in defined ns ‘carburet of iron/ iti accordance with 
the opinion formerly held by mmi cbeumte ihnt It was a com* 
pound of carbon and iron. This definition is now known to bo 
incorrect; for although iron is generally present in graphite* it 
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raus £ not be regarded ra an essential const it ucnt any more than the 
silica or alumina which usually accompanies it* Tho iron, ailica, 
and alum in a, when present, are dimply in a state of mixture, and 
n ot chemically combined. Graphite is o no of tho forms of carbon, 
that Protean element which also occurs native us the sparkling 
diamond and the black and lustrous anthracite, and which also 
appears in the faraiLiar shapes of charcoal, coke, and lamp*black* 
According to Dr. Wtiod’a ualysifl of a s&inph of the graphite 
UEod at these works, it contained upwards of 98 percent, of pare 
carbon, the remainder being silica with mere traces of iron ami 
alumina- Few samples have been found to contain leas than 9^ 
per coni. The variform character of carbon is exhibited by 
graphite itself, for it is sometimes crystalline and sometimes 
amorphous* The crystallised, or foliated graphite, la found Occa¬ 
sionally Ltt sii-ELded tabular crystals, but commonly In foliated or 
granular masses. It is chiefly obtained from Ceylon, where it i* 
found imbedded in quartz. It is also found near More ton Bay, in 
Australia; in tho Stales of New York and Massachusetts ; and 
hi Siberia, The amorphous graphite is that variety to which 
the terms ^ plumbago’ and 1 black lead' nxft ordinarily applied- It 
is much softer than the crystalline graphite, and makes a blacker 
streak on paper. Formerly it- was obtained almost exclusively 
from Eorrowdalo in Cuin her hind, hut the mi on there is nearly 
exhausted, and we believe h no longer worked* Tho bulk of 
that used at present comes from Germany ? principally from 
Griesbsch near Passau. Both varieties are used in the manufac¬ 
tures of the Company—tho crysfolime for crucibles and the 
amorphous for polishing powders. 

u The consumption of Ceylon graphite at the Batter-sea works 
has had an extraordinary effect upon the price of the artide. 
When the Company commenced business it cost about WL per 
ton, but now (l §64) it cannot t>e bought at double tbit price, 

« * * * * 

“The total quantity of graphite exported from Ceylon in 1862 
was 40,S9o ewl., of which no less than 34,7SO ew£* was shipped 
to Great Britain. The Customs retains for laat year have not 
reached us* Wo do not wish lo bo understood that the Patent 
Plumbago Crucible Company use np all the Ceylon graphite 
brought to tho United Kingdom, but it is well known that they 
are tho principal consumers. Wo rattslnow taka leave of chemis¬ 
try and statistics, nod see what there is to be seen at the Black 
Potteries. 

“We commence our tour of inspection At the Beeeiviug Store?, 
where wo an shown the stock of raw material, which comprises 
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at present about 2 t OOO catksi of graphite, each one holding from 
fonr to live ewt* The heads of a cod pie of casks are broken open 
in order that wo may compare the hard iron-grey fragments of the 
Ceylon graphite with the black* dull, friable lumps of the German 
variety, A piece of the las tor pressed between the Unger mid 
thumb feels pleasantly soft* and Hattons readily into el lust roue 
cuke. From th e a tores we pass to the engine-house to tnfrc a peep 
at the prime mover of tfaa machinery employed on the factory* 
One horizontal engine of 2o4iorse-powcr serves to do dl the wort 
that does not require skilled hands. 

<s The organ! nation of labour is thoroughly understood at the 
Battersea works. There la a place for every man, and every man 
h in his own place, A strict code of rules is enforced by finea ; 
but these fines arc paid over to the Fund of the Workmen's 
Provident Club. We have been over many great iudustri.J 
establishments, but have not seen any better managed than this 
crucible factory ” 

Let: ns bow turn to tho older American Company, which, 
if we count from Mr, Joseph Dixon’:* beginnings in 1827, 
has not been merely thirty years handling plumbago, but. 
for a period of over half a century, Mr, Orestes Cleveland, 
writing in the Journal of Applied Science, some years ago, 
stated :— 

H We (Joseph Dixon Crucible Co,. Jersey City) have hotm 
forty-five jenw engaged in the manipulation or plumbago, being 
the oldest house in the trade in this country, handle more of it 
now than any other single establishment tu the world* and have 
bi;cn successful in its appl [cation to different branches of industry ; 
We may, therefore, offer information without being accused of not 
understanding the subject treated- The black lead of commerce, 
and what is so called by the trade, in first hands, U found only in 
Kurope t principally in Germany, The plumbago of commerce 
comes- mainly from the island of Ceylon, but is nlao found in many 
ports of the United States, being mined successfully, however, only 
at Ticomleroga, in tho Stale of New York. It is also mined to a 
small extent in the Ottawa region of Canada, though thus far 
without profit. It is therefore known in trade ad Ceylon plum, 
hago. It is very refractory. I have experimented by subjecting 
for two bourn a piece with sharp projecting angles to a heat that 
would melt steel, and on eooliug found the sharpest points perfect ; 
but it will exhaust if left on top of such a fire. It Is found in 
vein* in a pare .state, la removed In lumps, and a selection of these 
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forms llit 1 prime lump ? of commerce* TIi* forma lion mo? t caunnuu 
in a pure shite !$ LEiat of laminated crystals, doubled at right 
tingles with the side of rim vein, if pot more than from four to rix 
Inches wide ; hut when the vein widen a the crystallization often 
radiates from numerous cent ret?, mid the whole formation is very 
beautiful,; ihc foliated variety h equally valuable and more 
brilliant, but rum in any quantity j the nckul&r form of crystal is 
not apt to be as pure in the lump, but It h useful for most purposes ; 
the granulated variety* the purest; of nil, is of little use fur 
crucibles, but, wit Si -u 3 table matupitUtiop, produces the finest 
grades for decLrotypmg and fine lead pend3 k, ami is unequalled 
for lubricating. Pure plumbago is free from grit when pulver¬ 
ized ami rubbed between the fingers, and the poll? Ii produced in 
the same way is Lnsinulancons and wry bright, being like a darker 
?bado of polished silver. It is found mired with iron, rhoiubspnr 
and other forms of lime, the reek and earth In which the vein is 
carried, and many other foreign subs tan oe* injurious for all the 
purposes for which pure plumbago is needed ; £0 that much earn 
is! necessary m purchasing the raw material for a given purpose. 
Lime, for Instancy h faint to plumbago for crucible-making. Thu 
plum 1 1 ago is mined in the interior of tho island of Coyluu, and l* 
brought down to Qolomhu m bullock carts. Tt is there selected 
into grades ; so nine It as may bo finely broken up Is sifted,, and 
the courser part of ihia is called * chips/ while the finer part is 
called 4 dust/ The 4 dust 1, from the prims lump is, of course, very 
different in ehivraclftr from the dtvat left from the poorer grades of 
lump^ and all of it, whether lump or dust, After being handled and 
packed in barrets in Colombo becomes so black and bright by the 
poor particles rubbing ogainst the good, that the toucli of an expert 
is required to distinguish between the grades. The German black 
lead is not refractory, and U therefore useless for any purpose that 
bring* St in contact with iho fire. Ii has no value for the crucible* 
maker, or for stove polish, niul is of but little use ns rt lubricator. 
It ban a very low cuudticEiug power, oven in its pure state* and the 
host quality that cornua to market Is far from pure^ Evune of it 
comes In its original state a* mined, hut uli of it in washed and 
floated* And so the grades nro produced. In h resembles a 
weak bbek day more nearly ihno it does true plumbago in nature 
as wel L as appearauce. It m used o fiten on accouu t of its thraput^s s 
when it would be cheaper to use the real plumbago even al Gyo 
thiiys the price.‘ T 

Mr. Gle?ekDtl then proceeds to state that the first [first in 
order of time] and itdl the most extended use of plumbago 
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id for making pencils. Origin ally, lumps of the mineral 
were cut into the required shape* Then, no til the Borro wdale 
mined gave out, the were sawn into thin pieces to 

be enclosed in wood. Arid now Mr* Cleveland proceeds to 
describe, in detail, the proc.cs* of which, according to the 
latest edition of the EnzyctepmUx Britamica f M. Conte, of 
Paris, was the discoverer :— 

“The present method consists In sdwtiug ihe best granoUted 
plumbago (found till recently only in Germany }, pulverizing h 
very finely and flouting it in water through e series of vats j tho 
coarser particles so Lite to the bottom of tin? first vat, the finer In 
the next, and so on, till, after p&sabg through several, that which 
*citle« in the list vat uj eonwhr^l fine enough for the purpose^ 
A h ii l table day is found as yet only ia Germany,, and this is 
treated by the lloating process, this finust only being fir for use* 
Thu plumbago and day are then mixed together with water to 
the consultancy of cream, ground together like grinding painty 
When the operation is completed, the mass is plastic, water 
enough having evaporated to leave it in that state. It is then 
placer! in a press and forced through an opening of the sbo 
desired for tba pencil leads, and the lends ure cut to a suitable 
length, straightened, and dried* When dry enough to handle, 
they are placed In n crucible, the air excluded, and subjected to 
a high heafc T which bakes them and bring* them out ready to be 
pi Diced in the cedar for pencil*. The different grades are produced 
by the different mixture* of clay and plumbago; the more day. 
the harder the grade prod need. Skill in the manipulation, tho 
exercise of gmat care as it progresses, and an expert to select the 
material^ are absolute prerequisite* for a perfect product." 

It will thus be seen that the finishing process in the 
manufacture of black lead pencils ia baking io a crucible 
com posed , probably, of tbe same mineral. 

Id most of the works consulted ia tbe preparation of this 
paper—and they have been many and various—the credit oi. 
having first mode and used plumbago crucibles has been 
given to the Germans* Mr. Cleveland awards the credit to 
the Dutch f and it is certainly significant that the Dutch 
name for the mineral should be po£l&ttf 3 or pot lead, the 
lead of which crucibles are made <?)—Mr. Cleveland states 
(writing acme six years ago):— 

u Cruti&ki or NcUutg Pots, Retort^ FWly years ago 
thi only plumbago crucible was asmlo by the Cultl*. itiu mulling 
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pobs used in most corn tries bring made of day and eand; but the 
kilo Mr. Joseph Dixon, ike founder of our house, in 1S27 made 
crucibles hy using the plumbago found In the Staio of New 
Hampshire, of a quality so fiir superior to the Dutch black loud 
pote that bo took I tic market from the first. He afterwards jsaw 
specimens that had been brought from Ceylon as curiosities by 
L'apiainb In the India trade ; and finding them so much belter 
than the Now Iliitupshinj plumbago, be procured a shipment, 
being the first importation of Ceylon plumbago to the United 
States. For crucibles the pure lumps known 1 prime Lumps* 
only should be used, ground to a fineness ihai leaves the particles 
bright and glistening when held to the light, hut not so fine as to 
destroy ihfei appearance* It is then mixed with clay* and the 
host known for that purpo** b found nt Mayence* comes down 
the Rhisra, and is shipped to this country From Rotterdam, A 
a mall amount of finely-pulverized charcoal should be added to 
render the crucible porous* As little clay should ho used as wil l 
aufiicG to hold the plumbago together* the object in mfiog the 
day being only to cement the particles of plumbago. After a 
thorough mixture;, the crucibles are turned into tho desired shape, 
much the &am§ m pottery ware ; they are then dried in a kiln 
like pottery. In use the crucibles should bo placed in the fire T 
and not mi it* The fire should surround the crucible to the very 
top. If used with a blast * the LEnst should not a trike the crucible 
direct, hue there should be coal for tho blnat to strike against- 
I hc crucible should be kept in a dry place. the least dnmpuess 
being fatal* If they are woQ made* no annealing is needed, the 
object of annealing being only to tiompleio the shrinkage that 
should ns fully accomplished in the t hurumg J hy the crucible- 
makcr* To provide against, slight dampness t however, It li> wcU 5 
when possibly to use the crucible for the first time In u new fire, 
placing tins crucible tn the furnace at the time of lighting the fire* 
so that it heat*= up gradually with its surroundings. After the 
itrsE time even thU precaution la unnecessary* Fur molting bra*-, 
copper, gold, silver, or alloys of metals, a Dixon Plumbago 
Crumble should run froip twenty to forty melting* according to 
Ike fuel, draught* care, or other eireuinstances I have known 
them used seventy and even eighty time*, with n natural draught 
and great care. For melting sled, they will rno from four to six 
times. They can be made, to run longer by core and a system of 
cleaning the slag from the surface after snick melting, and coating 
the crucible with a mixture conjjjatLig of fire clay, plumbago* 
eh&rco*I 3 and silica ; pure line quartz sand being, in my judgment 
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the most useful form of allies to employ j other substances havo 
b&en ugos]. but these am all that are of uay real value. The 
tcrbou frysn lb e interior of gas retorts would bo loiter tlinn ctmr- 
*'Oah but it cannot b? had in quantity, and is too hard to pulrorize 
cheaply ; la eansequgmze of that batdcte*% it Is used success till hr 
In. dee trie batteries where a carbon is wanted/' 

Mr- Cleveland then proceeds to describe the processes by 
which stove polish is produced, the great point being that 
the more finely the plumbago is pulverized the better and 
brighter will be the result, large particles flying off and 
getting wilted in the process of rubbing. He add* :— 

E> Hie polish from pure Ceylon plumbago will last on the iron for 
a long time, while the polish from the German hhick lead will 
Imrn a reddish brown when the stove is raised io a red heaL 
But as the Gcrtfimn is less thnn half the price of the Coy ton, it is 
uaod with It as an adulteration,. and for tin.- cheaper kinds the 
German is used alone. The Ceylon is adulterated also with coal 
dust, pulverized ftlute r and many other substances. Dishonest 
makers of stove polish have fiili? temptation, that only experts 
van delect the adulteration ; and they succeed In palming oft" 
tUalr mL3Ltnrea P because itie particles of adulteration do not prevent 
the parades of plumbago from polishing tho iron tu a ^all ox- 
ton i, For instance, a thousand partielas of Adulteration nod □, 
thousand particle^ of plumbago, mixed together, can he sold at a 
low price, and cko partieles of plumbago will do the polish Lug, 
while most of the particles of adulteration will fly off in the 
process/' 

Aud so our plumbago, like our coffee, suffers from the 
K waya 1 * that are literally u dark™ of the adulterators. Mr. 
CJeve]and, in a kind of despair, exclaimsPerhaps no 
u article except mustard can be so successfully adulterated m 
s£ plumbago/ 1 He meana, of course, for stove polish, because 
adulteration in the case of plumbago used for crucibles would 
soon be betrayed in the trial by dre s one great value of the 
pure plumbago in crucibles being that II conserves carbon 
in steel when being melted. Mr* Cleveland strongly 
deprecates liquid stove polish and varnish* Premising that 
the plumbago should be very finely pulverized* we may, for 
the benefit perhaps of the owners of stoves or other articles 
of cast iron In Ceylon, quote the description of the prour 
mode of application of u substance which is not merel™ 
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bright paint, hut tho bast possible pro tact ion of the Iron 
from rusting. Mr. Cleveland states :— 

lf The proper way to polish a now stove lb to mix tbo plumbago 
with water to about the obufllstonoj of cream* have it Lu an open 
dtak, apply it to the iron like pint, and with it dry stiff brush 
polish quickly till dry ; and this polish will bo brighter, and last 
longer* than any varnish polish ; and if the plumbago is right, 
ibis method is much more economical In material and labour.” 

As a lubricant for metal surface*, journal boxes, carriage 
axles, and all ruetal bearings, we can easily underhand why 
only the very finest plumbago should be used, the choicest 
limps being pulverised till the particles will not glisten bin 
the mass becomes a dead black. It cannot; Sir, Cleveland 
states, be made fine enough by bolting (he means sifting 
through fiilk) s but must be floated either in water or air. 
He adds :— 

« The asiFipkflt method h the water separation, and during the 
process it should be treated to u bath of dilute sulphuric Bold, 
which will ritke up the particles of spar and \r<m t leaving the 
fulphutea of lime, magnesia, and iron easily washed out. 

11 * The Dixon lubricating plumbago is pulverized by rolling thirty* 
two-pound iron bubs, find is bronghfc id to infinitely fine grainy 
giving It more body and usefulness than the settle form. Thera 
j.s no purpose for which plumbago should be as purr and as lino 
an for lubricating, except for el eel retyping ; but n large part of 
that which h offered for sedo as a lubricator is adulterated. Homo 
of it being composed mainly of the German black lead, and Is ol' 
ho mere use than common clay for the purpose. For blowing 
cylinders the hur t quality of Ceylon plumbago* pulverized to the 
finest grade, pure, aud left with a good body, is the most econo* 
micaU For engines, rolling mill#, aud machine bearings the very 
finest should ill ways bo nsod. For wood bearings, after oil Eng 
with the plumbago a few time-** the oil can bo dispensed with, 
ami the pure plumbago only applied in the dry powder. Fur 
melal bearings it should be freely mixed with oil On hot aslo^ 
journals, apply it freely, dry, and thou oil up as usual. It" the 
rail roods would all use the best grade of Ceylon plumbago* pul- 
vi ri^vd and prepared as dcambed, hot journals would be very 
ran-, i^nd much delay and lt»* bi freighting saved, as well in 
annoyance to passe ngera avoided. No substance is known ibal 
useful for Ini derating as plumbago, an cl yet* ul though used 
lot I hat purpose more than two humlrc ! years ago* the true 
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method of preparlug it was not known till within a few year** ind 
It conns upon the market now little under stood* nod almost like a 
new material It is destined to work promt change?. fixtures 
and quack nostrums Eire sold with Bounding names, but ns the 
plumbago in them is all they contain of thu least value, it h 
better to use it pure,” 

I notice, however, from advertisement a in the American 
papers, that u mica grease*' aa a lubricator ia competing with 
plumbago, hut how far successfully I wtunot say* What I 
know h that the writer of a recent article on American 
mineral* strongly supports Mr, Cleveland's view as to the 
great snperiority of plumbago as a lubricator* I am not 
aware that it is so used to any extent in Ceylon, either 
in foundries of on the railways, although if all stated 
regarding its value be correct, Ceylon plumbago ought to 
he much more largely used in Ceylon than it is at present, 
as a lubricant &ud for other purposes. For all uses if. 
would seem that grinding to extreme fineness is esseatiaL 
Mr* Cleveland proceeds:— 

" Flettrtftfp ing .— To the eleetrofcypcr absolute purity in hU 
plumbago ia a. necessity, sad hence any a del Iteration will discover 
itself al once on trial The purest noketed Ceylon lumps should 
ho r rented ai Liters bed for lubricating hut the separating process 
should be carried to a liner point, and the acid both given with 
rare. This add should W applied till with a thorough stirring no 
effervescence tsikos place* or bubbles ri»ti to tho surface, lu 
doctrotyping the great eandtioting power of the plumbago asserts 
U*eW' 

Mr. Cleveland, it will he observed, speaks of plumbago 
Us if it were invariably a good conductor, bnt another writer 
nn the subject (Smec), who seems to write from experience, 
says that some lumps arc non-conducting, just as some 
pieces though perfectly pure carbon are bo hard as to resist 
the saw. And now we come to a use for plumbago, scarcely 
if at all inferior to that of crucible man u lac lure, viz* 

Facing for Moulds or Foundry Facings *—-tor this jsiarpo<u 
plumbago is but little umlergloodj although it ia iuetl to a lint nod 
extent. That it is valuable, moH akilfuL moulders are aware * 
eonBCH|UCDtlv t much of the trash that is solid for 4 Pacings is called 
plumbago, to make it sell, without containing a particle of 
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anything oven resembling the real mineral. Most of that which is 
sold to tho atovc-plnlo and other Fmooth^cu^ting foundries for 
* black lend/ is innocent ground riaic* but some of it ia a mix lore 
of ground coni mid German black lead, while charcoal would bo 
better than either if ground fine enough. Ceylon plumbago 
comb m pi the two qualifies of a substance almost ns rofnictory its 
asbestos, and the most perfect conductor of heat. Those are the 
essentials of a perfect ■ facing/ It cannot be pretended that any 
other substance will answer as well, unless it will combine and 
form a flux upon the surface of the metal As for the mechanical 
operation of tilling up the pores, or smoothing the mould, plant* 
bngo has no equal. For iron castings It need not be a perfectly 
pure article, but that it be pulverized very fino is absolutely 
necessary For economical work and the best results.** 

We now come to some miscellaneous and curious uses to 
which plumbago is put, the mineral being applied to articles 
&o different as musical i&stra meats, hats and boots* bottles, 
painty boats and yachts. Listen 

1f For pianos, plumbago Is employed to coat the bridge over 
which the wires are drawn, because of its perfect lubrication ; it 
prevents the wire from adhering to the wood, and should be aa 
free from impurity os that used by the elec tmtf per, but need not 
ba pulverized ns finely. For organs, it is used to lubricate the 
sides, and should bo the sumo as that u&ed by piano-maters. 
The German black Lead imparts a peculiar tone to the colours 
and a softness stud smootlimM to the touch of felt hots. The 
very best lump only should be accepted. As it has once been 
washed end dried In lumps, they will readily separate again in 
water, and no pulverizing h needed. For colouring dark gtosn 
for carboys, bottles, the best German black lead is used in 
lumps, but no Inferior grade will anawcr + For paint, plumbago 
has long been known S3 posseting great value, Tho elements 
do not exhaust it r water ubeds from it as from oil itself, and Era 
does not affect it. The grade need not be the highest. For the 
bottoms of boats and yachts it has long been uaed, especially for 
racing bout* j but only the best Ceylon plumbago, very linely 
ptdterftod, Ls valuable/* 

A substance which used, as a paint, resists tho action of 
tho atmosphere and is both waterproof and fireproof* 10 
surely of great economic value* and ought tn be specially 
useful as paint for the numerous tea factories erected or 
in course of ejection 111 Cey lon. 
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Finally, Mr. Cleveland gives the following information ; — 

"For Blast Furnaces *—riurflbago thrown into the blowing 
cylinders, if adulterated with cod dust, will bo worse than 
uuLSilug,. It should be pure and very fine* so that etch particle 
I bat strikes the side of the cylinder asalats in polishing the sur¬ 
face, The German Hack lead is of no value* because a* many 
par lidos of (he ehy clmmcter will stick to tho iron as there will 
bo puriLclas of the black lead character to lubricate the iron 
and render it smooth. 

il Refractor # Mixtures, —For tween, pointing-up ftsrmces, «£*e. r 
inks * prims lump* Ceylon plumbago, pulverised to scales na 
directed for crucibles Then mix equal parts of Dutch pipe-day, 
ffred&y, half the quantity (by measure not weight] of charcoal # Mid 
the same half quantity of silica (pure quarts sand ground flue being 
the host)** to this mixture add as much of the plumbago ns possi¬ 
ble find leave the mass thin enough to work. It should be made 
jurt thin enough with water, so that it will ntn rather sluggishly* 
Plumbago for polishing powder should be of the very beat quality, 
finely pulverized. Tile German black lead h Eometimos uscd T but 
i* not economical for the powder maker, and for high-priced 
powder is useless. Shot la polk lied with plumbago, find it should 
he absolutely pure, pulverized to the finest grade from Ceylon 
i prime lump. 1 * 1 

Mr. Ole v eland's very interesting and valuable notices of 
the American Crucible Company, and their varied manu- 
facttires of plumfaagOj ia supplemented and brought down 
to so late a date an I8SH by the writer (Mr. John A, Walker) 
of an article oo Plumbago in a volume on the K Mineftil 
Resources of the United States,” prepared by the National 
Geological Survey Department, and supplied to our Library 
by the Smithsonian Institute, to which my attention 
was attracted by our Honorary Secretary, when ha asked 
me to write this paper* In the summary prefixed to 
this volume it is stated that the amount of graphite 
mined in the States in lSHZ was 425,003 Ib, T worth crude 
at the point of production 34,000 dollars^ equivalent 
to about Ik. 70,000* During the first six mouths of 1&S3 
the production wan estimated at 262,500 lb. t worth 2I,0QQ 
dollars. From Mr* Walker’s detailed account we learo that 
'graphite is ? as a mineral, widely distributed in the United 
States ; aa an ore it is found in but few places in sufficient 
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quantities and purity to be profitably worked. The terms 
of Mr. Walker's report apply to India aud many other places 
where plumbago exist** over wide areas* lu North America 
it h found in the older rocks of the Appalachian chain, from 
Alabama to Canada* Ita occurrence is said to have been 
reported in great purity, and in veins from 18 inches to 5 
feet thick, in five different localities. If such graphite 
were abundant, with fairly cheap labour and good means 
of eo mm tin teat ton, Ceylon might tremble for her supremacy 
io this branch of commerce ; but we find it added, that of the 
Eastern deposits those of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York,and Canada are of the crystalline or foliated variety, are 
the best known, and are the only ones which are at present 
being worked. The amorphous plumbagos found in the 
Southern States are said to he of such a nature that purifi¬ 
cation is economically impossible. They can he used only in 
the crude state, and but for lew puqtosea, The attention 
being paid to the mineral In America may be judged from the 
fact that samples had been received and reported on by The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company from no fewer than 33 locali¬ 
ties between October, 1877, and January, 1882, Mr. Walker* 
notice of the Origin and Characteristics* 1 of the United 
States graphites, 1 append as a note/ 

Under the heading Productive Localities/" Mr. Walker 
states =— 

“The only place in the United States where graphite is now 
mined $QcwfuUy la at Ticooilerog.'t, New York* This property* 
owned origin ally by lliu American Graphite Company, now 
boltings to The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company p of Jersey City, 


8 u Origin and Cftarmitrirtic *.—Gnaphite la now generally conceded 
to he Of orgEinle origin—the result of the memmcirphismi yf souse of the 
proUuctn Lhf sk-ritrnebro lUsEiOaliou of vegetable tissue, It oceim in 
T&m, bed*, and dtHCFldnaied tiif-oiigh itrfltn (grAphiiie sekltsns). Thu 
veins occur priucijitllj in New York, I'anulii, and the Far \Ve*fc T 
They art trim m gnet^nid rock. The Vein graphite is 

usual lj nasocuitod with culcite ami quartz, Pyroxene, iujl^ and 
apatite are wjnactimM found with it* Crystals of caldte are found* 
w limit on. Iming ipUt -u- iw vcales of foliated ^mplike along tk> planes 
of cleavage* Graphitic scMau are found in the wee regions as the ' 
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New Jw&ey* Tito American Graphite Company worked the vein 
il&posUa to a depth of 600 feeE + The Dixon Company now mine 
a graphitic schist 15 feet tbick t carrying from S to 15 per cent T 
of graphite, practically an mexhtmstlblG supply,” 

And us to a Ore-dressing" 

“The proceaa used hy The Dixon Company vA Tlccmdcroga 
owes its ffacotit to careful supervision. It is n wet process in 
which the ordinary practlco is reversed, the t; tnib w being the 
useful prod net. while the u heady" arc thrown away. All attempt* 
at dry concent ration ha to failed." 

The production in 1882 was, m al ready stated 1 425,001) ]b. # 
of which the output of th&Ticonderoga mine was 400>UQO lb., 
all others giving only 25*0GG lb. ? better than which they 
were not expected to do in 1S8U, while The Joseph Dixy n 
Company had laid themselves out to produce 500,000 Ik ; 
altogether 525,000 lb., valued at 8 cents per lb. Let na say 
IS cents of our rupee currency, and we get the high value 
(founded on cost as well m quality ?) of Rs> 20 per ewt.* or 
Its. 400 per ton- The local production, however, was cer¬ 
tainly not much to place against IB, 000,000 of pounds 
imported from Ceylon in 1882, with considerable quantities 
in the two following years. 

The following as to kinds of graphite and their character* 
is interesting:— 

" Kindt*—O r account of the peculiar advertising it baa had* 
graphite ia commercially known as German black lead, Ceylon 
plumbago, and American graphite* German black load ls a 
product of Bavaria, It is of the smitrpboits variety, a ml {* 
dressed chiefly by washing. Ita price- depends on its percentage 
of graph lie and the nature of its impurities, varying from $1 to 


veins, and also in New Jersey ami Pennsylvania. These arc mctn- 
niorphosod saml-fftodia with foliated graphite wy evenly tiLssemraa^l 
iliroo^hout in small nates. The graphite fonad la beds U amorphous, 
and ocean principally in the buuLIl It is in a sedimentary funaadtin, 
IR quite Impart, arnl on account of itfi line tic- wnot ho «UtC? 4 S fully 
purified, Geologically. graphite occurs fruni the coal measure* back 
10 y» oddest i*ck&, (See article by Professor Fwer p TrAesseiiena 
America* Institute pf H tiling J5sgiiwcro, VoL IS., page 722; abn 
Pmf. J. S. Newberry + h pamphlet en ■* The Origin and Relation* of the 
Carbon Mineral^ Annual Report, New York Academy of Science?* 
VuL Dr, No. 9. nm 
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SIO por bnndre^Weight m cargo loi** It it used in the mauu fu¬ 
ture of pencils, stove polish* and foundry facinge. Ctsylon plum- 
liago is mined at Trovancoro, Ceylon, unci is shipped from Colombo 
io all party of the world. It occurs in immoii^e veins of great 
purity : cobbing and siring are the only preliminary operation* 
it undergoes* It appear* in the market graded accord log to 
™N m Large lump, Email lump, chip f and dust. Its price Tnrlcs 
frqra J2 far dubt to ;^iO per hundred weight for prime lump in 
cargo lots. It Is used far all the purp&sej; of the trade, except 
th-e mannf«etarc of pencil loads, American graphite„ from the 
nature of ks occurrence, appears ia the market only in the dressed 
condition. Iis price ranges from $2 to @]0 per hundredweight 
wholesale, according to purity and fineness. Fineness exercises 
considerable Influence on the prices of graphite on account of the 
difficulty of pulverizing it. American graphite h ti^ed for all 
purposes of tho trade, and excels all kind a as a lubricant. It is 
the same geologically, &e r * m tho Canadian, Before the develop¬ 
ment of the American and Canadian mines the Ceylon mineral 
was the standard.^ 

I cannot help the contradictory accounts as to the relative 
litnes.4 of German and Ceylon plumbago for pencils, bnfc 
most simply adhere to my bdief that the finer Ceylon ore 
« I,ir S el y for pencils, air. Walter evidently writes 
under the impression that Tmvatioore is that portion of 
Ceylon in which the plumbago is found which is exported 
from Colombo, the fact being, 1 believe, that not a pound 
of Travancore graphite is exported. The latest Travanora 
Administration Report, indeed, does not even mention 
plumbago as a prodnet of the country. “ Cobbing” seems 
to mean beating with n flat board, but has probably the 
extended meaning of breaking with hammers, &c. The 
preliminary operations are, except in the case of pure lumps 
inn eh more complicated than is indicated in the extract’ 
involving hammering, cutting, picking, sifting, washing 
to,, one of the tools employed in the Colombo yards bein° 
a combined hammer and axe. It will be seen that while 
Ceylon and American graphite are valued equally at *3 to 
*10 per cwt, (H Sl 4-33 to nearly Rs. 33) || ie German mineral 
hasamimmum so low as $1, a price which could scarcely 
pay irerght and charges. Comparative analyses of the 
Ceylon and Canadian varieties of graphite are given, which 
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as of permanent value, will be found as a note to this 


paper, 


Tiie figures are said, truly* to prove tlie often-repeated 
claim of the dealers in Canadian and American graphite 
tha i la equal to the best Gey ton. The claim, pre-suppod ug 
that the sampler were fairly cboaeu, must be folly conceded, 
for while the highest percentage of carbon in the Ceylon 
specimens analyzed is 99-732 per cent., the best Canadian 
■a actually t lp to 00*815, The Ceylon mineral seems to 
have had a few fractions more of volatile matter. Both arc 
almost absolutely pure, and did the Canadian and United 
States mineral occur in such a form in the enclosing rocks 
that it coaid be cheaply mined and prepared, there would 
01 co « t8e b « M <^d of the export of Ceylon plumbago to 
America, Cut if, in America, plumbago, however pure, is " 
only distributed in the proportion of H to 15percent, mineral 
to 92 to So rock, those connected with the Ceylon enterprise 
need not, it would seem, concern themselves greatly with the 
competition in America of indigenous ore with that from 
our island. In view ol analyses which give tee nits so near 
1 '0 per cent, of carbon, we may well be amazed at the fact 
that the specific article on « Plumbago" in the new edition of 
the JSneychpadia Britannic* should characterize graphite 
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as an (l imparo carbon.” It in, oa the contrary, the purest 
form of carbon in nature, witii the one exception of the 
diamond, as indeed is explicitly asserted in other portions 
of the Encyclopaedia. 

Under the heading “ Manufactures” there is interesting 
summarized information, which l quote ;— 


Proportional 1 : Am&nitt* of Graph He ttscd Jar different purposes- 



EUwto of GmfilUV u«d. 

Percent 

Crucible tail tefracLuiy article*, a* 

Ceytuw. A mot j can,.. 

as 

i fitoppetft awl nozzles > cracibleig tic. 

Steve polish 

Cerltm, American. 

32 

t5 ormau 

Lubricating graphite 

American, Gejlott*", 

10 

Foundry ftdngl T fctfc 

Ceylon, American, 

8 

German 

Graphite greases — 

American 

6 

Pencil leads 

America ik and Ger¬ 



man 

3 

j Graphite packing 

Ceylon, American^* 

■1 

Pidiahjug shot and powder 

Ceylon, American-.. 


PrtlUlr 4-11- 44* +■■ 

American 

1 

Ekctrotypiug*- 

American, Ceylon*., 

i 

Bliseellatifcous : —piano ueticm> phut*- 
gripbijnV gUders" and liaticrs" 


electrical supplies, etc- ** + 

— 

! * 

* . .... 


IDO 


A table Like this will give many of the readers of tht3 
paper a new view of the molt! far ions uses of the mineral 
carbon called plumbago. It will be observed that, next to 
the manufacture of crucible articles, the great use of the 
mineral is for polishing and preserving from rust the ranges 
of stoves and other cooking appliances, which contribute so 
much to the neatness, cleanliness, health, and comfort of 
modern abodes. The proportion need for this purpose in 
Europe—in Britain at least—cannot certainly be below that 
give a for the United States, There are graphite greases as 
contradistinguished from lubricants, and the mineral seems 
to be used for the packing of engines. From the largest 
forges where tons of steel are manufactured in Pittsburg, down 
to the studio of the photographer and the shops of the gilder 
and hatter, plumbago is of valuable use. And not only is it 
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called into requisition to produce the highest order of steel 
guns and ateel armour for war-ships, but it is good for po Jish- 
iog the sportsman's powder and shot. Gunpowder used for 
blasting operations is also greatly improved by receiving a 
glaze or varnish of graphite, the philosophy of the operation 
being that thus the grains are prevented from absorbing 
Lhe moisture which exists in mines and quarries. 

Graphite enables the electrotyper to prepare and present 
t>> the world, cheaply and at will, casta of coins, woodcuts, 
copperplate maps, <£c.,eqnal in the most minute and intricate 
detail to the most highly prized and costly originals. But 
next to the boon which the real discovery of anthracite or 
natural coke in Ceylon would be, is the certainly, of wbioh 
we are assured, that in our teeming supplies of plumbago 
the tea planters of Ceylon can get, a paint for their stores, 
cKpial in its fire-resisting properties to asbestos paint, If 
this should prove to be correct, and we see no reason to 
doubt the statement, the project is that Cevlon will be 
speedily exporting, instead of importing, fireproof paint. 
Mr. Walker may well say in conclusion 

“The growth of the graphite industry has kept pace with the 
age. each new development in metallurgy and engineering offer¬ 
ing some new field of usefulness for graphite. For instance, it 
iurn!*lie* the pots for the manufacture of ca^t steel, ami the 
Jioiries ami stoppers used lit the Bessemer process, [t is used in 
the manufacture of electrical supplie-. &c. Fifty years ago 
graphite was little known and mis-namecL Xow it i* of eojisianily 
increasing importance. Front an iosig’niiiennt beginning in the 
present century the industry Ims grown to its present proportions.” 

A list is theu given of twenty-five American firms 
-^gaged in the plumbago industry, of which The Joseph 
Gixoa Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, takes the lead, 
employing 500 hands iu the manufacture of everything for 
which graphite is used. The same number of hands finds 
employment from the Eagle Pencil Company; while A. IV. 
haber, probably utj ini migrant nr descendant of on immi¬ 
grant from A'uremburg, employs 15ft person* in bis pencil 
factory. Others employ lesser numbers, six firms giving 
crucibles as their exclusive manufacture; three, lead pencils; 
four, foundry facings and lubricants ; seven, stove polish 
anti lubricants. It wilt thus be seen that except in the 
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brunch of pencil-making, ami perhaps electro typing* the 
New World has gone, or is rapidly going, in advance of the 
old in the plumbago industry* which means corresponding 
advance in the steel industry- It is surely a striking inci¬ 
dent in the romance of commerce that this ancient eastern 
isle of “SerenrliiV' the scene of the mythical adventures of 
Sinbad the Sailor, should be the main source of supply of an 
article so useful in the industries ami elegancies of life, the 
appliances of peace ami war, and the pursuits of the artist 
*nd literary man, rot only to countries in the Eastern 
hemisphere, but to the regions of the Far Western workl- 
Having noticed the leading Establishments in Europe and 
America, where our Asiatic ore is so largely utilized, let 
us now turn to one of the compounds, or yards, with its 
brick and tar " barbecue” or platform, and surrounding 
sIic.Jh, iu which Sinhalese men- women, and boys prepare, 
assort, and pack the mineral when received in Colombo 
from pits, none of which are nearer than thirty miles, nnd 
some of which are so distant as the District of Hambantotaat 
the eastern extremity of the Southern Province, The chief 
exhibitor of plumbago at the Melbourne Exhibition of 
fo30-81 was Mr. \Y. A. Fernando, of No, 1, Brownrigg- 
slreet. Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, and a description of 
his establishment, which the editors of the Ceylon Observer 
rave iu their paper of August 12th, 1830, is, in all sub¬ 
stantial details, correct id August, 1885- Mr. Fernando a 
exhibits at Melbourne were illustrated by a set ol photo¬ 
graphs, which, having been presented by the writer to 
Mr- Charles Moore, of the Sydney Botanic Gardens, unfortu¬ 
nately perished in the tire which destroyed the Exhibition 
building at Sydney. The photographs were thus des¬ 
cribed :— , 

Photographs Nos.1 and 3 (counting from the left-hand cotnar) 
„Ww an" enormous block of plumbago weighing originally 
1 cwt. (one-filth of » ton), und fob dimensions of which, when 
photographed, were a* follows :-2 foot m height. 2$foot m 
breadth, 6 feet iu circumference horizontally, 4 feet 10 inched 

vertically- , - 

“The block, with other Urge and small specimen^ ot in- 
mineral, U placed on the plat fonts (barbecue, or asphalted floor) 
on which piecei of plumbago (after being washed in water, so ns 
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to remove earth aw J oilier foreign subatnucte:) arc spread eon io 
ilry* In the background U seen diocadjnn (cocosuui Leaf) covered 
^hed, in which Sighulcge (am! a few Tamil) male and female 
insurers are employed. breaking up pieces of plumbago, removing 
bard pieces and bits of rock, and assorting. In this process small 
aurg are used, which will ba seen m tho hand" of cooltcs repro¬ 
bated In the group No* 2. 

u No. 4 show a cue of the native bullock curls iu which plumbago 
1$ conveyed to and from the scores, and No, 5 roppeneates the casks 
into which—according to tlio classes into which It Is carefully 
separated—the none mi is packed for export. 

** No. 6 represents tho owner of the estab'islimont *md his trusted 
overseen*. 

61 AIr + Fernando's Plumbago Exhibit* include :■— 

One ea bo large lump plumbago. 

Quo barrel ordinary lump do. 

Do, chips do* 

Do. duet do. 

11 Hr. Fernando also exhibit# a Coylau elephant, cut out of 
plumbago, and polished/' 

I huve no doubt that photographic or other illustrations 
of the now important plumbago industry of Ceylon will 
accompany spec! me us of the mineral or object s, such ns 
hgurea of elephant® ami other animal® carved out of its 
sobstuncOj to the forthcoming Great Exhibit too of the pro¬ 
ducts nod manufactures of the Colonies of Britain and bet 
Indiau Empire* Elephants and other figures are usually 
flealptnred from blocks of the softest, and therefore the 
most valuable form of plumbago, and in proportion to the 
softness of the material, the sculptured objects are specially 
liable to breakage* 1 would suggest that blocks be chosen 
for sculpture purposes, of the variety of plumbago which in 
commerce is ranked second class, not because it is not pure 
in quality, but because in mechanical condition it vies in 
hardness with the rocky quarts for which the mineral has 
such a striking affinity* The account of Mr. Fernando's 
establishment to which I have alluded is m follows * 

M A visit wo paid this other morning to the plumbago store of 
Hr. W. A. Fernando at No* 1, Broirarigg^treeJ, Cinnamon 
Gardend T Iina given us a now and enlarged view of the mmificai- 
liuiLi of the Plumbago Industry of Ceylon* We were, of course, 
familiar with the rise and, program of our export trade in thia tho 
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only mineral of any imporUttce of which Ceylon can bo&tft» 
■ " * But .iltbough it way quite evident that die digging 

nod mining which brought do large a quantity of plumbago to 
light, nA well ast the carting, preparation* and picking, mart give 
employ meat to a great number of people, wu bad no idea Irofore 
the inspection of Mr. Fernanda's slops of the very considerable 
influence! which the industry now lias <m the welfare of many 
thousands of the population in tho Western, liio North-Western, 
and Sou them FroviueoSp The favourite mining district* are at 
present in the neighbourhood of Kuninegahi* Avwwt?i]a t Ratcm- 
puro, and KaluEarn, and in tho Fasdun Kiimk'. Mr. Fernando, a 
most intelligent enterprising Christian Sinhalese of Mofaiuwa, 
whoso father and family have for many years been connected 
with 'plumbago/ wns unable to tell us that tho seeker* after 
plumbago were guided by any better indication thm the nppear- 
anon of tEie surface soil, or of pieces of the mineral cropping dp 
through fissures in the ruck. Hero i a just the case where a 
Grovernmeut Geologist might afford valuable aid in developing 
an important iudiiairy. Mr. A* C. Dixon, If employed by Govern- 
merit during tho Academy vacations, might be able to point with 
much conhdenee to undeveloped Crown lauds likely to prove of 
great value for their beds of plumbago, and his ail vice to private 
proprietors might also save much time and money in trial piis, 
surface digging, and general exploration* Plumbago mines have 
lieen RUuk sn Ceylon several hundred feet an depth, and some am 
worked with all the appliance* of an CngLhh mine, but, ns a rule, 
the plumbago is found near the surface. It is difficult to say 
how many men are engaged in- tagging plumbago, but paking 
imlf-n-ton for each man per month in n favoarable field ns el high 
average* and making allowance for the w et htasons, holidays, &c., 
Wa may ftei sure that no lttatlban from 4,000 to ^OGO nsen were 
required to provide the quantity shipped Inst year* Tho carting 
to Colombo mi 1st have given employment to u good many othors T 
perhaps more or less to 300 carters, carta, aud piiira of bullock*- 
But it La the elaborate preparation now observed Sci the Colombo 
stores which has taken m by surprise. FJumbago fa now pinked 
and aired, we may say, ns care fully a* coffee. The various pro- 
cc**es are seen to perfection at Mr. W. A, Femaudo’a store- He 
gives employment to from 120 to 150 uicn aud women * paying 

9 SdnluJ-rM- women have cslly 34i*ly her a in^luml to wort. as |«IqpLba*£ 
pkLejn v lUiir aiftiioaJ dGXterilv giv^s them an AilvoEtag* ©vir men, bat Mr- 
pOTudu b^1 Inrabje In ovwr«Hiijti# a itrmg* prejEnUa* they kit*! to plmnbigu, 
tti pfpU<m or w ursm for tUenk to t w*h with thnh tin gen l Now they Like tbc wtfic 
ini come to It f*M%, 
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Iroin 50 to 75 Delia par diem lo tli<a former, and 2.5 to 30 cent* tu 
llie women. Kla ftfatot nod picking houses are oil cadjait^roofed 
('Fiat i*, roofed with eoctifuuit loaves}* for the very good, but to as 
uo?d and strange, reason that the lites would inevitably fill off 
nny roof under which plumbago wii stored or prepared. The 
dust blown about make* everything so polished and slippery, 
even the roof rafters and reapers, that tiles confrontly a!ip ofF 
itnd therefore the only safety lias in cadjau* ! The first process* 
** to wash the plumbago in large basket*, the smaller pieces nod 
dust being ft (ter wards spread on an asphalt# barbecue to dry. By 
tliia means the quality is easily discovered by the practised eyes 
of the pickers, who separate (in much the same wmy ns coffee) 
pieces affected lay iron ore, pyrites, quarts, or other foreign 
material, a small piece of which passing Into ai consignment to 
the Battersea Crucible Works might ruin the whole lot* Some 
of the pickers are furnished with iron hammers to break up sus- 
piciou^-looking pieces of die plumbago, and others again are em¬ 
ployed in brushing the dust off good lumps, and polishing tbo 
$sme with cocoamit husks. There nr# punched sheet-iron silent 
vsitli holes of different dimensions (X<m. 1 to 4)j and accordingly 
large Jump, small pieces, chips, and dust plumbago are now-a-days 
carefully separated. It takes about 100 expert men and women 

P r ^pure two or three tons in a day ; consequently this branch 
of trade must give employment to several thousands- of people for 
ihc greater part of the year. The eisk-tunkitig and packing 
nlFord further occupation, each barrel bolding about 5 cwt., no 
i hat aonie 35,000 casks all made of A era staves (generally 
deemed a useless timber) were required fur last year’s shipments. 
The plumb ago ia al so earned from the mines to Colombo in 
barrels* which, however, are sent back in shooks and so used 
repeatedly* Three men nxo supposed to make 3 or 10 barrels a 
day. Altogether, therefore, it will be seen that the Ceylon 
plumbago industry is a very important one to our Sinhalese 
neighbours!* 

u Mr. W. A. Fernando, whose model store is well worthy of 
inspection, sells to the European mercantile bouse* as mudi a-, 
from 1*200 to 1,800 to m per annum. In olden days ha used to 
*bip on his own account, and he has received prices as high a* 
£32 and £43 per ton for lump plumbago, which is now only 
worth £15. His Brownrigg-street, store should Ijo visited during 
thn present busy season by all who wish io get some idea of the 
importance of the X’LL'tt uxgo InniiHTftr of Ce” 

Wo uow feel confident. that the number to which th& 
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pursuit gives employment was muck under-estimated in 
ISSO, and tliat, considering that 5,000 persons were said to 
be engaged in mining in one year in a single district of the 
North-Western Province, our higher estimate of an average 
of 2QpQOO men, women, and children at present engaged in 
the various operations of mining, carrying, preparing, pack* 
ing, and shipping Ceylon plumbago, is not beyond the troth. 

It is cations that the Sinhalese women should entertain 
a prejudice against plumbago as poison, seeing that it h 
included in the native pharmacopoeia, We should have 
expected members of what Arternua Ward called <f the 
female sect” to have been more troubled about the soiling 
of their persona and clothes by contact with the min end, 
hut in truth a coating of the shining ore, while easily got 
rid of by the use of water, produces no such hideous effect as 
that so familiar to us now in Colombo of the truly uncanny- 
looking coaling coolies, when proceeding to their houses after 
loading or unloading the bunkers of one of the multitude 
of magnificent steamers which now resort to our harbour. 
A polish of person, if not of deportment and manners, is 
the result of working amongst even the dust of plumbago, 
and it is curious to see the dark-skinned coolies of the 
plumbago stores walking about with their bodies shining 
as if they were electrotype statues vivified* 

In its further metamorphic progress from vegetable to 
mineral, the form of carbon we call plumbago has certainly 
taken agreat step in advance of the carbon we call coal, in 
getting rid of smoke entirely, and also of dirt. Coal, how¬ 
ever, cannot be accused, as plumbago justly is, with causing 
a whole roof-covering of tiles suddenly to fall off, from the 
slipperiness created by wind-blown particles of the greasy 
mineral. We were greatly amused by Mr, Fern undo's 
statement at the time, but. others, Europeans included, 
who have to do with the preparation of plumbago, have 
fully confirmed his representation as to the in compatibility of 
plumbago dust and tiled roofs. lu this connection we would 
advise visitors to plumbago com pounds to be careful how they 
bear themselves in such slippery places* A sudden step on 
to the polished platform may end in an undignified tumble. 
And this reminds me of the sensation produced many years 
ago in Mincing Lous by the peculiar appearance of some 
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Oejlon coffee which had been dried oil a barbecue where 
plumbago had beep previously spread, An attempt to 
impart a factitious colouring to the beans was suspected 
until the requisite explanation was afforded. 

As this paper may be read beyond the limits of Ceylon, it 
may be as well lo explain that cadjan is a word, curiously 
enough of Malay origin, applied in Ceylon to plaited 
branches of coco&uut palmfl, used for roofing houses, sheds, 
carts, &e. Compound is a yard or enclosure, and burbot uv is 
a platform, 

I have already shown, what I may bo allowed to repeat, 
that for the average shipments of 12,000 tons per annum 
of plumbago from Ceylon for the past five seasons, the 
yearly supply of casks must have been 43,000, and that the 
manufacture of these alone must have given welcome and 
remunerative employment to carpenters ont of work by 
reason of the partial collapse of the staple colonial Industry: 
tliis apart from the large numbers of persons (estimated 
above at 20,000) engaged in mining, carting, preparing, 
packing, and shipping the mineral. 

Let ns, therefore, hope that the plumbago industry of 
Ceylon may continue to prosper and extend, not aa the result 
of wars or rumours of wars, but because of the steady and 
beneficial progress of the peaceful industries and arts which 
contribute to the elevation of humanity in all that constitutes 
comfort, happiness, and means to cultivate the loftier 
instincts and destinies of our race. 


AppettSii aro* i. 

Letter from J/r* 9P m P. Rane$inght. 
la the Sinhalese work called “ Toga Hat mlkara 1 * ( 4 tbo ocean 
of the gem-like prescript ions*) I find the mode of purifying 
plumbago fur luediciimi purposes given at chapter XL! V, In 
the enme chapter is- found a mods of reducing mien or iole in 
nrthea for the Ilk# purpose. The process of purifying fa thus 
seated “Break l ho plumbago into email pieces* put it into a pot, 
pour over it the milk-like exudation of the thiuk tree (Euphorbia 
[Fffr twtUmuifa* mjmgt 2-12,] 
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»nti quorum) anil boll It three day a in a. low fire such as is 
•used for boiling rice s take it out nod weak it. It is now pari. 
lied. ,T It is, I understand, used by tlio Sinhalese medical men as a 
tonic. Sinhalese medical science U derived from the ancient 
Aryan works of Northern India, and latterly to some extent from 
Southern India. 1 bare not with me nay very old medical work 
of the Sinhalese. 

I am very much puzzled about the date of the book I refer to. 

At the commencement or the work tho author says it was 
begun in the mouth of Wesak (May to June) in the sixteenth 
year of King BuwaittSka Baku, Now them were, it appears* seven 
kings who boro that ttame. 

The hist king of that name flourished in A.D. 1557, acd 
reigned according to Tumour only eight years. I do not find his 
name mentioned in the Sinhalese translation of tho Makwagsi. 
The sixth of that name ascended this throne in A.D. 14<M. and 
reigned only eight years. These two kiugB not bar lug reigned 
sixteen or more yeara each, the work could hot bei attributed to 
their times. The fifth of thut name, beginuing from A.D. 1375, 
appears to have reigned twenty years. The fourth reigned only 
laurtceu years. The time thy second mid third reigned is not 
stated. The lirst reigned only eleven years. 

So that the book must have been composed either in tho reigns 
of the second, third, or tlm fifth king® of that name. Taking the 
infest .!-> ihe safest, it must have been composed in the reign of 
Buwnndfca Mbit V„ who reigned from 137* to 139S A.D. The 
tradition, according to tho editor's preface, is that tho king jn 
whose time tbo wort was composed reigned at Jay a warden a 
Turn, or Kdtid. Mir. Tumour says that Buwan&a Bubu tbo 5th 
reigned at (Gangfisiripura) Gampola, This is u mistake; for 
the Hahswansa (chap, 91) distinctly says that Bmvnmjkn Bihu 
V. built Jaynwnrdotm Turn, south of Kelant Pure. 

If the tradition is correct, there could bo no doubt that the 
work was commenced in the reigo of this king, because I find 
that the second and third kiugB of that name reigned at Kurtitri- 
gala, and not at Keltic, 

The sixteenth year of the reign of Buwnncka Bnhit V. would 
bo A.D, 1394, and the work I referred to must have been 
comfiicftRBtl 431 jeari ago. 

Tho word ®d5<5«J [mimran] h also used for talc or mien, but 
the book in one place qualifies it by saying tsSg&dxi [fiat* 
miafran], < the black mimra*,' which is nodoubt the plumbago of 

FamjBcnce, 
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Appendix MO. 3, 

Rerenue denot'd from Royalty an Plumbago dug on Crown 
Lands, including Payments for Lice nits to dig for 
Plumbago, from 1S50 (when Royalty was 
Jirtt levied) to lHs-i. 

Wftiftn J^tIsev, Sjnthsrn rmri&w. Toiil. 




T&l. 


Bjl 


E*. 

1930 

a* fe 

53 

■ »■ H 

— 


53 

1H5I 

Mi 

229 

1 1 ■ 



229 

1852 

■ii 

40 6 



l-fii 

406 

1853 

to ■ ■ 

533 


_ 


533 

1654 


103 


_ 

mm* 

103 

1855 

mm ■ 

11 




11 

1956 

§■ 1 * 

399 


39 

-f-fi + 

438 

1857 

■ * 1 

*59 


35 

•flBfB 

£94 

1858 

* 9 k 

219 

tai 

— 


219 

IS 59 

m ■ a- 

341 


33 

tom* 

374 

I860 

■i * 

3 t Q45 


145 

li| 

3,190 

1861 

*■1 

3,464 


372 

li i 

3,836 

1662 

u im 

4,722 


1,121 

- E i 

5,843 

1863 

mum 

12J23 


2,824 


15,549 

1S64 

*-■ 

IQ t 763 


1,231 

iifl 

11,999 

1865 

+ ■ ■ 

2.025 


£64 


2,289 

166G 


3 t 662 


513 


4,300 

1867 

a ■ ■ 

2,S39 


343 


3,197 

1568 

■ ■ * 

10,39^ 


2,623 


13,026 

1868 

h a!* 

14,493 


1,625 


16, US 

1870 

■■i 

6.001 

ill 

795 


6,796 

1871 

* tom 

9 ? G36 


862 


9,94 S 

1872 

■ + ■ 

11,537 


i,m 


15.659 

1875 

liH 

40,371 


5 P 2S9 

■ k a 

45.6GQ 

1874* 

4* ■ hi 

5,553 

-Sib 

1,925 

« i ifl 

7,513 

1875 

■ * ft 

6,939 

IBi 

2m 


7,169 

1876 

* a 4 

475 


220 


695 

1577 

in 

— 

M i f 

140 

+ ■ “ 

140 


From April of thin year the royalty wim collected at tite Ctirtonu 
at the rata of B§- 10 per tern—a ndc wbkb wa* reduced to R«. 5 fa 
Decqmbeiv 18/7. Of the royalty collected at tbs Customs from April, 
1S74 t this table lat^a no account* but only of t-tum caElocted hi the 
Fur the revenue under every form m* the cumprehen- 
^ivo and detailed return cqnstUuiin™ Appendix No, 2. The great 
disparity between the iigurci for the Western and Sent bent ProTuseej^ 
Irons l&SL onward?,. spn tq be due to the fart flint* while intlie Wc?- 
sem Froyinte lo per cent, of the plumbago mined U taken na 14 reni" in 
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Wflitfll Pr.ivmiy. 

Southern PrtFiillei. 

Total* 

1878 

IE* 


IU. 

... 31 

* m ► 1 30 V■ 

21 i 

1 S 79 

... 9 S 6 

SCO 

1,786 

I 860 

— 

IjlSO *** 

1,130 

1881 

... 1,172 

»■* 470 ms 

1,642 

1832 

... 1,995 

590 

2,5 hS 

1 SS 3 

... 3,957 

740 

4,727 

1894 

954 

mm 100 +■** 

1,054 


It would appear that the royalty collected at die G-alle 
Custom-house in the past Are years baa been 1S30, Rs. 5,962 ; 
ISbi, lis. 3,973 i 1982, Rs, 3,225 1553, Ra, 4,795; and 

1SS4, As. 3,i 64. The licenses issued in the Souiliem Province 
seem to Lave been IS SO, 113; 1SS1, 47 j 1552, 59; 1853,74; 
and 1554 only 10, — the latter a siguLtkunt sign of tho depression 
of the industry, 

A return of licenses issued in the Western Province for tho 
four yoirs ending 1354 enables tie to appreciate the preponderance 
of the Kalutara district ns a plumbago-yielding territory over tho 
other districts of the Province* The licenses taken out in this 
district for each of the past four years were, respectively, 35, 94, 
102, and 25. Colombo dhows 10, 13, 3, and 1 ■ Nogowbo 2, 
23, 10. and 2 ; Rut impure 7, 7, 5, and 1 ; K£galU allows 
very poorly, proving that tho vast bulk of tho mineral which 
came on the railway at Folgahawela was from the Kurnndgnta 
District. Ia 1SS1 none ware reported os issued in the Kt'golla 
DIsrrtct i 1982 and 1883 gave only 2 each, and 1&S4 only one. 
Pot tho whole Province the figures were : _ 


1551 

1582 

1593 

ISS4 


Liraikiw, 
54 
J5D 
224 
30 


All the figures within our reach seem to show that in the past 

addition to proceed) of licenses to dig it fc 9 . to each, ,, 0 r<..tIsoollMtcd 
iu die Southern Province, but simply die Its. lo li eWcw f CWj 
X.B.—Thai same small Mam ought to be added to plumba -o revenue, 
which i» at present credited to stamps ; for Mr, Saunders, Government 
Agaat, Western Province, state* that “the lice oho fa 0 f ^ ]0 a ^ 
leesml and brought to account in different wavs a; the different Kaeb- 
I'herics. In aerate cases cash is taken «til credited to Land Revenue 
nedcMhchead-UocnMstodigPluu.hagef b other cases a BtMmp of 

10 “ l ° * c theil »<■ eo'ww the revenue „, M ^ 

sffloimt under the Itfiud 1 Stump.* f * 
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five years of Largo export, the Kunutfgala dUfrie* of tbo North- 
Western Province and the KaluUra district of the Western have 
supplied probably tlirde-fourtbs of the whole plumbago recorded 
iu line Customs returns* 


Appendix No. 

Sessionai, pju^a XIX. op 1S73, 


Return of (ha Xum her of Plumbago Pits, 

Cnj¥alKiil fc Tuvalu bnui s^tady 

on ii£€HA? + Lud* 

Western Fro vines ... 762 2$Qtt 

North-Western Province .*■. — £ 54 ^ 

ISie • «*. lljf 


South era Province 


cxuapteiL 

38 

10 


4J9tf 


1,181 539 59 


(a) The cliucna to exemption nf royalty of toaiiy of tlicso lands arc 
uniter eotttidflralum. 

(&} Laud purcWed from Govmicutnt nod subject to die payment of 
royalty. 

(r) Private lanfta so for ju i=i known. 

(dj IDS minM cow Id opention. 

311 mine* abandoned fur the rcuoit of their contents Imvipg been 
exhausted, or not worth the expense of incurring. 

W SI mines uow in operation, 

136 mines abandoned for the reason of tbeJr contents ha ring been 
exhausted, or not worth the expense of incurring 
(/) 3 mi nos in operation. 

3 minus Abandoned for tbe tojsuu of their contedu baring been 
exhausted, or not worth tho expense oflnonrring. 


Statement showing the Quantify of Plumbago exported during 
the last twenty jteapfj during periods o f fire gears / 
and the Amount of Royalty received during 


each of such periods. 



Qannlilj 

A HI Li LI JU tot 

Tears, 

exported. 

Royalty iwdvod. 


CWlr 

R*. 

1833 to 1337 

87 a OI I 

2,080 

1858 to 1892 

mfi ±5 

... 1.3.464 

1863 to 1 S 67 

... 291,415 

... 37,227 

1868 to 1872 

... 713,783 

— 61,611 


Cwt. 1 , 234,038 

Be. 114,282 
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Statement showing the Quantity of Plumbago exported and 
the Amount of Royalty noticed from 1863 to 1S72, 


Vewi* 

Qointitjf 

Allhounl nf 

ixportaL 

BttyiltJ received. 


Cwt, 


1863 

■** Hl t 095 

13.026 

3669 


«■ 16,119 

1670 

BS,2 49 

6,796 

1871 

125*257 

9,949 

1S72 

136,052 

15,721 


Cwl. 713,78s 

Rs. 61,611 


Appendix Vo. 5. 

An Ordinance to provide for the collection of the 
turns due to the Crown oh Plumbago, 

No, 23 Of 1873. 

Pramhit, V^y r HEREAS a certain siuq in Jjeu ©f rent it 
* bow levied on nil plumbago dag on Crown 
Iftndi. and a royalty is due to ilio Crown on all 
, plumbago dug on private lends, utid tlie payment 
on these dues is largely evaded, and it Is expedient 
to secure the finite l>y collect i og them as a royal tv 
at die different ports of shipment : It is enacted 
by tlw Governor of Ceylon, with the advice aud 
consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as 
follows s— 

Da« on 1* There shall he raised, levied, and paid, as a 

fiumbigr. royalty upon all plumbago of iho produce of this 

Inland exported beyond seas a duty of .10 cents 
per owt,* 


*T 1 «‘ royalty at E*. ID per Ton, »r BO cents [*i , w t., «u leviol tram 1st 
April, tsrt, tint by the Ordinance So, SS of IS77 th« varsity an ill pjombju'a 

ovjx.rtcil ru ilied SI S3 cents per cwt., uiilEid of i(i cents, from a 1st December 

I fz- * 1 -* 
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Appendix No- £» 

Report on fht foil owing Petition for ptr mission to dig for 
Pittmb&go on Crown Lunds f referred fig the Govern¬ 
ment Agent of tftc Wetttm Province to the 
Mudntigdr of He ilg gam Karate* 

To wbnj addi^sgcjTh& Horu the Go^nunent Agtistj Western 
Trovriicei 

Xamn nf Petitioner :—Mcr«uge Doq Sadria tizuemt Atipuh&mi, of 
LivthTvala. 

Purport of PetitioDt—Praying tor pr-rmti^ion to dig for plmubugo in 
un mm of Grown land called 'VdlciiElalinda, situated ai 
LijanwaEdin the Muda Fattu of Howigam Konltf, 

Dbto of Petition2nd June, 1885, 

Report No. 4 $4. 

Name of Land ; —WellSndatund*. 

Boundaries {—North hy ]and purchased by Abraham Appuhacni *md 
Doo GkroEis App uiwui; south hy a gmraka tree and a 
iahotb tree; oust by guraka tree and ant-liills west b j a 
dato tree and tree* 

bcsenpdoa of timber trees on the land No valuable tfm« 

H&w far from ncimst forest t No fores L. 

Whether petitioner U a lessee of any other had or not ? Nu + 

His character and means ? Boars a good character; bo baa no landed 
property tit this district* but he says that be Ilh_s in the 
KojiptB Korolev 

W hether there La m ^baiidongd pit on the land, and, if m t abandoned 
by whom ? No + 

Reference to any former reports mads touching ibis laud r—Xonc, 

(A printed application £5 enclosed for the survey of the land.) 

_ J. M, E. Fiekis. 

Banile, 8th Jtme, 1585, 


Appendix No* 7, 

Form of Lease of Plumbago Land. 

T HIS Indenture* made ut Colombo on the Gtli day of July 
in the year of Our Lord Oee thousand Eight bend rod atid 
Eightydive, botwo&n the If art* F. E. Saunders* Government 
Agent for the Western Province, acting for and on behalf of 
Hee Majesty Qcteis Victoria, of the one part, nod M* Oon « 
Sadtia Senerat Apprilumti, of Ltyanwala,, Ms Mirs, executors* 
administrators, and assign - 7 of the other part. 
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^ hgkeaj die itij M, Don Sailfi.t Seucrat Appuhiuni, of 
Lljunwola, has contracted and agreed with the said Hon. 
t. R. Saunders, 44 ^ueli GuTormusut Again 04 aforesaid, and 
aciliag aJ afor^sid for anil on behalf of Her Majesty, for u Lease 
of the MnfES hereafter described, and intended to he hereby 
demised for ilia term of one year from the date of those prosoiits, 
at the yearly rent hereinafter specified, and payable ns hereinafter 
i 1 ’ mentioned, nod under and subject to the covenants and ugrec- 
luenta herein atW os pressed Am \ declared 1 

Now this Indenture witnesseth, that in consideration of the 
yearly root hereinafter reserved, and the covenants and agreements 
hereinafter contained, on the part of the said M. Don Sfldrie 
Sencr ,h Appuhumi, ol Liyituwala, his heirs, executors, adminis¬ 
trators. and assigns, to be respectively p»[j } observed, ami 
pe r lor mod, ha, the said lion, F. II. Sim nders, as such Govern* 
ingot Agent as aforesaid, and acting for and on behalf of her 
Majesty as aforesaid, hath granted, demised, and leased, and by 
ilui-so presents doth grant, demise, and lease, unto the said 
M. Den Swirl e Soocrat Appuhatni, of Liyanwalo, his Loire, ex- 
eeufore, administrators, and assigns, all and all manner of Mints, 
Beds, and Veins of Plumbago, and the Ora thereof; which have 
been or shall hereafter be discovered or opened under, within, or 
ub jut all such lands and premises as belong to Her said .Majesty, 

klsin the boundaries fbllg-wmg, to ivii : _ 

One acre of Crown Land called VFellindihind*, situated at 
Liyanwala in Mod* Pattu 0 r Hcwigam K.iralc: on the north by 
land purchased by Abraham Appuhatni and Don Coma!in Appu* 

1 uintlt on the south by a goraka tree and katuiie tree; on the east by 
a gorafca tree and ant-hill ; rmthe west by a date ire* nod kalinta; ' 
—ivitii foil and free liberty, power, and authority, to ami for 
the said M. Don Sadris tsenerat Appuhami, LiyatiwaJn, his 
Jidre. exec,Hers, administrator*, and assigns, and their agents, 
servant*, M d workmen, with or without homes, waggons, carts, 
or other carriages, from time to time, and at all times hereafter, 
to enter into and upon thfl said Lands ami premises, or any of them 
or any part thereof, nr to dig nnd sink such aa d so many pits ami 
shafts sis shall bo proper for getting all mch Plumbago or the 
Ore thereof, and to stack or deposit foe said Plumbago or the 
Ore thereof, when rained, on the lands contiguous to such pits nr 
.-hafts, until the same can be conveniently removed ; mid to erect 
any engine nr engines for working or getting * Qcll Pfonfoigo or 
the Ore thereof : and to mike all necessary ditches and drains ; 
wd to ms for foot-people, horses, waggons, and other carriages, 
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Sill neetssswj and cunrement roads lor carrying of the wilsf 
Plumbago or (be Oro thereof; and all other privilege which 
!?hjUl be necessary* requisite, and appertaining for or to tbs lied- 
in & discovering* raising or working, procaring or mrry hag away, 
iho mid Plumbago or the Ore thereof and all the right, title, 
interest, property claim, and demand wbatSOwor of Her said 
Majeety In, to* out of, or upon tiro said Mine*, Bods, and Vein*, 
iicroby do eh i sedas aforesaid; and for tire raid M* Don Sudrfe 
Scuerat Appuhaml, of Liyaiiwah p bis heirs, executors,, a dm Luis* 
trators p and assigns, to cut, take. and appropriate nil such indL- 
genotiit timbur growing on the said lands, as may be necessary for 
aD I purpose connected with tho opening and working of the * a id 
Mines, or preserving or removing the Ore or Plumbago which 
Emiy las obtained therefrom* upon payment to tho said Hon. 
lv li. Saundert, Government Agent, or his so id successors, of so 
mirth money os ho or they shall or may demaud for the said 
timber. 


To hare and to hold the said alines, Eed^ Veins, and 
■dl and singular other the premises hereby demised or intended 
to to le, ami every pari thereof, with their and every of their 
appurtenances imto the said M. Don Sudris Soncrat Appuhaini, 
G± ^yauwalu. and bin hdrs, executory adminUtraiors, rind 
n-iiTg-u^s. for and during iho term of one year, to lie computed 
from tho day of tho date of those present^ and from thenceforth 
■-Oduingp and fully to be complete and coded, yielding and paying 
in advance fur the said term the mm of Ten Rupees aod further 
aue-tenth part of all Phicnbago dug, nr its value, unto the said 
Hon. F. R, Saunders* or bis said auction* in the said office of 
Government Agent for tho Western Provinces. 

AueL the said M. Don bad ns boncrat Apprihami, of Liyanwala h 
doth hereby covenant that he rind hi*. heirs t executors, adminla- 
trators, and assigns, shall anti will, within iliroc months from 
iho Elate hereof, open and work one or more Mines within the 
J anils aforesaid; nnd in default of doing so the lens a shall be 
forfeited* 

And the odd M. Don Sdidris Senerat Appuhnrdi, of Iijanwmlin t 
iurthcr agree* that he will not remove any of the Pltnabago so 
Jug from the depdt where il ia stored until it has been inspected 
and measured by the proper officer appointed by the Government 
Agent, and the correct valsie of I he share due to Govern in cut hw £ 
been correctly aacartahwdj and that ho will at all limes, upon 
helug required, allow the *aM Hon. F* R r SauEuIers or hi* H aid 
successors, or bis agent or terraftts* at all times to enter upon the 
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l?vnd& hereinbefore mentioned, and, to reside thereon* aad to in- 
EpccL the Clines, Beili, or Vebs limi gball have been opened 
thereon, and to take an occount of the produce thereof i mnd. if 
need be. Jo secure and remove all other metals or minerals, not 
huiag Plumbago, which dmll be found in the paid lands. 

Asp it is further agreed by and between the said parties hereto* 
that, in case the said M, Don Sadria Seuemt Appuhami, of Liyau- 
wula p lib lioirs, executory adtniin fixators, or assigns. ihall 
Ensign over or otherwise part with this Id den taro, or the Mines, 
Haik P or Veits*, or the rights or privileges hereby damtaed, or any 
part thereof to any person whatsoever* without the consent of 
tlxo said Hon. F, R, ^annders, Government Agent, or his suc¬ 
cessors, being first had and obtained in writing for such purpose, 
or if the said M. Don Sadrts Scnernt Appubami, of Llyaitwalu, 
hE^ hrnrsji oxecutors, adiiibjstrators ? or Assigns or if they. their 
sorrants t or agents, sha] l in any manner net contrary to these 
presents or to the provisions of the Ordinance to provide for the 
collection of the sums dae to the Crown oo Plumbago.. No. 21 of 
iSff? ; then,, and in either of the said caries. It shall und may bo 
lawful to and for the said Hon, F, R. Saunders,, or his sne- 
cessor^j lor and on behalf of Her said Majesty or Her successors, 
into the Mine-*. Beds, Veins, hereby demised, and the said hinds,, 
or any part thereof in the mime of the whole, wholly to re-enter, 
mad the same to have again, retain, re-posaess, and enjoy, and to 
confiscate all Plumbago excavated from the said lands by the 
j^aid M, Don Sides beucrat Appuhnml, of Lsyanwnla, anything 
herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In witness whereof the said parties hereto have act their 
hands and seals, the day mid year llrst above written. 

Witnesses ; 

CllAILLES FtAJfDEREX, 

J. IL WlTTKBAOlf* F. ft, SAUXWm, 

Government Agent. 

The license holder will bo allowed the option of redeeming the 
Crown share at the assessed value* If ho declines* tho Govern¬ 
ment share will be sold by public auction. 

Witness i H. L. Crawford 

Charles Fi*atoerra. for Government AgctiL 


TJte stamp i» 
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Appendix No. & w 

De script ion of n Plumbago Mi nr, and nAc St/item of Pxca ration 

pursued m the Southern Pr&mnr?* 

[IVniUtki from eba S^yti^iqpiEy bv \\\ K. T.Slwrper SEet|■, GaVt. Agent,] 

Plukiuco is excavated in two ways 

(i)—Sinking Urge pits [nifniraf pahtta and 

(■■>—Cutting underground [dona hrpiauif 
From large pits ifm ore is lakeu without much difficulty. 
A n underground cutting ]s shown iu the uceompnoyiog plan, Tim 
pit between tho two straight lines shown by tho figure marked i.4 
first dug. The breadth of at is from 4 to 8 cubits* Tho pits aie 
noi square, but oblong. If the underground cutting is to be dug 
straight, U cannot be dug deeper Ilian 70 or HO yards [21Q 
to 240 feet, but Mr. Jacob Do Mel a is 4oO feet] owing to 
the difficulty af breathing for want of sufficient uir deeper on. 
A I&mp h kept iu it. 

Figure 2 shows tho extension of an underground cutting ; this 
gcuernUy 2^ by 5 cubits* Iti smm pkces they are large 
enough to allow a miner to walk erect* ami they aro generally 
lli yards underground, and arc cut to a length of 24 ystrds; at a 
depth of 60 yards, they are cut io ft length of y jnrda* No, 4 is 
a dumper cutting, but as it cannot bo extended at Mtmh a depth* 
a now ^haft (No. 5) has to be sunk, and access to it availed of by 
No. 6, This pit is called the air pit, bscmiae it 15 purposely opened 
to admit of air, If any more diggings towards other direction s 
in Ihe pils marked 1 and # are required, it can be done in the sumo 
manner. Tho water, earth, and plumbago in these pits [ddit«] 
are taken up through the first opened par If necessary, they could 
be taken on land [to the surface] from the air pic also. For tho 
purpose of taking out earth, &e.„ there is a winch fastened on the 
aurf&ec. By tying a rope to the body of Ihe winch, by Imaging 
one or two tubs to the rope, and by winding the which, tho water, 
earth, aud plumbago iu the pit are taken out. A shed is put coher¬ 
ing the pit for protection against -suu and min. Alter fining tho 
hi side with planks on the underground cutting to prevent Jam I 
sdips* very strong beams ore Taste-nod close to each other. As the 
digging progresses tho pi auk .4 are placed a ml beams fastened. 
Threo or ft*ar workmen are necessary to descend to these undor- 
ground cutting^. It id with small crowbars that the pits nro 
dug> Iu the course of the digging, if rocks are found, they are 
blasted* The miners; descend at 6 o’clock, ifl the morning and 

11 
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come up fit the same bout 1 nest morning. They take Uwir mouU 
inside tho pit. In seme places, when they descend the pit at G 
iti the morning* they ascend at G in the evening' When one butch 
comes out nnother goes in. The underground cuttings must be 
lighted both day and night. There must he on the top (on land) 
about five mgn to work the winch ami to receive the earth. &Ch 
By means of an air pump the pit can ho penetrated further than 
the distance mentioned above, 


Append!* No. 9- 

Tht JPfoeari&MsntoM a fid DiffieitUiet of the Ftttmbago M&tiitff 

Enterprise. 

[The Gallo “Gravels Mudalijfir” having reported that 
although plumbago ie found in various Tillages of tire Aktnimami 
Division* mining for the mineral is not remunerative^ the follow¬ 
ing remarks were made, apparently hy the Atapattu Muduliynr.] 

“I beg leave to state that there are signs of plumbago being i n 
the land within the four graved, besides in the village* entnaara* 
ted by the Mu dally ar, but the di EH cutty is to get to the regular 
vein. While there appear* to he plumbago on the surface of tha 
land, when a little deeper is dug there is nothing to lie found ; 
when sinking the pit somewhat deeper still d there appears agalu, 
mtd It la very deceptive. 

** Ii is unsafe for a person to try on his own account the mining 
of plumbago, unless by ehanec the proper vein cun bu found# 
While in search of the vein the pit is sank i within o few yards 
of the pi! there may lie the proper vein unknown to lUo persons 
employed. It in mi expensive and unsafe speculation* a* the 
hall tig out of water, which requires to be douo both day aud nighty 
is very costly* Some pits have to be sunk between 30 and ow 
feet deep. At letdown in liatgama there iu to iw (bund good 
plumbago, but after much expCBse p if by soma can so or other 
while there is muck plumbago to be had, a day or two should 
fail to bale out the water, the whole pit h apt to be covered with 
the sufToundiflg earth, and no one would attempt lo renew the 
enroll in that pit- Thus the loss to the speculator h gre&ti oven 
if he should afterward* succeed in getting some* 11 
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Appendix No- 10- 

Jfirii* und Asbestos, mid the absence of Famt* from 
the Mttamtirpkic Rocks of Ceylon 
sire tboR dheuFsccE by Dr* William lung, of the Gcolugicwl 
Sarrey of India! hi reply to queried pr^Fcirred by mo whet* naked 
to write a Paper on Graphite :~ 
w 0ur knowledge of the organic origin of graphite Is ns yet, 
Utile better than speculallau— I fiHOJ graphite cipres^i 

n greater atnouM of motninorphi&m Ilian anthracite# *+.*.«*.*» Wo 
have quo of the finest ^ptidmens^imoak in tbfl world of museums 
in our mu .hu Li m at Calcutta* which my brother JEthui sent up + 

. +bfc Jt is diilculL to tell you why there arc tio fossils in your 

meizLinorpljtc rooks: there may have been very little life ;vt tha 
lime of tbejr format ton and that of the lowest farms, atid these 
may [i!iV 5 been obliterated by metaoiorpblain# or bo altered that 
nothing but tbo result of their chemical decomposition now 
remains—e* y, # tbbi graphite. I do not think age would Imvo 
any thing to do with the obliteration of vegetable struoturo, if it 
over existed ; luctumorphLiin [which include# u tremendous lot ot 

forces, chemical and other wise) Is quite Biifikient**.t do 

not think there is any relation between graphite, micfl F and 
asbestos—except in this way, that mica,being the common minora t 
in mica schist* and mica schist being an altered Form of toiiuc 
shales, it is reasonable to suppose that scunia of vegetable matter 
might have been associated with tho^ shales* For Instance! it 
is conceivable that shales with vegetable matter in lay era will* by 
pressure and in time, become carbonaceous shales and coal % 
while intense mctamorplusm might bring about a further chaise 
into mici\ schist und graphic—graphite which exists in granite 
venia; and mid in that ease is tlm constituent of the grn^te, 
the graphite being an accidental miiaernL Asbestos Is a form of 
the magnesian rocks, so common in eoiuc gneiss regions ; It baa 

nothing to do With tho graphite. 

s; Very possibly the forms of vegetable life were more minute 
than those of coal; but they may have exiated in tmmmm 
BUmbere. 1 ' 

Dr. King's opinion Is of «xu* d^ittva a* to die -bm of 
mineral affinity between the two attbaUaoe* trhlch of nil others 
best resist fire, mul which coalmen quality led me to put the 
question. But associated with our gneiss rocks ate bcia of that 
Tory magnesian limes tone of which Mbeatw k stated by Dr. Kiu~ 
to bo a form As regards mien, the StT,lmle*c deecribe gnpUte ns 
Its buck form, Jl MabMMmran” endeue can scarcely wonder, for 

n 
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not ouly is gmphiio lustrous like mica, but specimens oeeadou- 
ally occur which can bo separated into plates* like lamellar mica, 
while very dark brown ttiicn p when found associated with ptum- 
ia^o^ Emulates to some extent the lamellar form?, of the latter 
mineral. 


Appendix No- 3,1, 

Mtfttr&U asMiciafcd with Fiumbatjo* 

Knowing that Mr T A. Murray, of the Public Works Department* 
bad received a geological training, I referred tome Bpcdmeus of 
plumbago, quartz, and iron pyrites for bid opinion, wish the results 
shown in the following correspoo deuce :— 

Mr* Ftrynsou i# 4 ifr* Murray* 
l hope you won l thick me troublesome, but in my paper on 
plumbago f wish to make no mitlnke^ Mr. Williams bait kindly 
sene mo some apcciucnd from a mine on the- road from the North- 
Western Province to Diiinbulla, mainly to show how pluEsbtigb 
is fl^MhUcd with quartz. Tbe very beat mineral niul in largest 
quantities thus occur P Kindly look at No- 2 iu the box hciit 
herewith, ami say if I am correct in describing it as crystalline 
quartz. Mr. Williams wrote of pieces of the quartz looking like 
Derbyshire apar f trad I am gurry he did not scad me & Hpceimen 
aepumte from the plumbago, but this specimen will enable you 
to judge if the quartz \$ normal or any variety worth indicating- 
4 'No. 1 Includes il number of beautiful auriferous-looking hiof 
iron pyrites, which came ia the box irons Mr. Williams- You 
will notice that the golden iridescence shades oUT occasionally to 
laint green. Mr+ Dixon attributed the green lint to the presence 
of copper, when reporting on a specimen sent by MudnUyur 
dayetilEckD id 18^ when the gold fever was on. Do yon agree 
with Dixon ? Or have we nnthing beyond very beautiful iron 
pyrites ? I enclose a bit of white quartz ending in gold and green 
pyrites in this letter, which I think of getting set ns a brooch. 
Of course the plumbago people do not delight in iron in m? 
shape* and I ani sorry I have not, to send yon, a ptceu of com¬ 
pact heavy ironstone, the nucleus of plumbago which Mr. W* 
A. Fernando told me was unsaleable. I suppose that* apart from 
particles of iron being in iIiq minor sit, the quality of the plumbago 
wan adversely affected by contact with the iron ? in any case, 
ihoiig fate rested in plumbago love the appearaocc of veins of 
white quarts, while* with good reason, they hate iron. 
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AnJ kllcingof irtm, look nt that mngnificgttt specimen of iron 
pyrlte^?), Nd T 3 ? so iiko a nmsa of polished silver, which *vtis 
fwnnd in Mr. Jacob Do MePa mi tie just as you free it. Do Mel 
fellM me it lists not been touched up In any may* Iu retnriling It 
kindly &aj wbufc you think of it—whether you think that by 
nnv possibility tha beautiful polish of its phtes is due to the 
contiguity of graphite ? I fancy you will say * s no. 11 Is the m«i« 
a conglomeration of iron pyrites, or whnt ? De Mel said the 
wight was 1 4 lb. 

fl The eiuoii&t of negative evidence I have obtained as to ihe 
existence of anthracite In association wjtli plumbago, or in miy 
form or plica in Ceylon, seeniu to me overwhelming. Bat I should 
Jike to have your opinion before closing up. Do you think it 
possible that Gy gas could have mistake u any black ore of 
manganese or iron, or any other eubstnnee, for anthracite ? Cor- 
tainly T no human being has seen any of tbo miuernl since he 
announced its existence/’ 

Mr, Murray's reply* 

u 1 have looked over the linn geological specimens you have 
sent for inspect ion. 

I£ No 2 I should describe as semi-opaque quartz rack. 
u Qmrtz, properly speaking, is purs silica, of which rock 
crystal is the purest and most transparent. 

'* Thu specimens m No, 1 packet are very pretty samples of 
iron pyrites* Thu green tints nrodue to the presence of sulpEialu 
of copper, hut in very small quantity* 

“X should much like to sec a specimen of the compact heavy 
Lreustono (metamorphosed, 1 conclude) you refer to a* being 
associated with plumbago. Ceylon miners have probably tbo 
-amu reason for objec ting to ita preface as col herd at, home have 
to the presence of trap rock m the coal measures, ?daeu In the 
vicinity of such reck coal lias lost its bright luetro ami regular 
face* us well ns, muchof its Id lumi nous or infUiminable chnruetet, 
[uoro nearly resembling aulliracit* than coal* and yet different 
from both In that it has concretions of iron pyrites or othor 
minerals 

“No. II specimen—iron pyrites —U simply splendid* 

* s It Is ano solid crystal of tlmt metal, mul by no means a conglo- 
mem lion of pyrites : the polished surface is quite natural* and not 
due to tbo contiguity of plumbago. 

• L Plumbago is held to bo a metamorphosed form of anthracite-, 
anil probably Gygnx classed the impure Ebrms of this mineral 
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under that heath I have never ^mq anything approaching to real 
anthracite in the Island. 

l - I return the sample*. The specimen of pyrites (iron), quart/ 
r eek* and plumbago is exceedingly interns ting,** 

Mr. Murray wrote again with reference to some other 
Fpcciiuejw I sent for hid inspection :— 

“The inincmb yno got at Do Mefs. are ail iron pyrites closely 
associated with plumbago. The ferruginous appearances of some 
of the specimens I am inclined to attribute to oxidation through 
the agency of water or damp finding its way along natural fissures- 

;i Thespecjiaon of plamhago is perfect, ami exhibits m exceed¬ 
ingly fino form of crystallization. 

Lh X[]E! more interesting is the Sped icon of garnet Herons quarts 
associated with plumbago. The dark dullish min era] iu the quarts 
matrix is^ I believe, an amorphous form of plum lingo in a state of 
transition, for. nn breaking a piece off your specimen for the purpose 
or testing It. I found secretions in a semi-earbonieed state which 
were easily pulverised* 

^ The crystal (octahedron) of iron pyritee is certainly exquisite, 
and one of the fenny by which it Is recognized, 

u Among other forms of crystallization the ruin* is common* I 
enclose some crystals of it, which please return after Inspection. 
They were taken out of the gneiss quarry at Fishers" Hill* 
Mutwal . 31 

Rocks fiasoctsh'd with Plumbago, 

Having 1 received from Mr, Williams, Acting Government 
Agent of Kurun^goJiij a very fine masy of quartz crystal! found 
in a plumbago mine, and which t>orc traces of ha ving been embed¬ 
ded in kaolin^ I obtained ITr. Murray's o pin ton of the specimen, 
thus i— 

u The specimen of translucent rock crystal is exceedingly 
fine. The cry stal is tin? typical form—rhombohodral—a six-aided 
prism term] on ting in a six-Hidotl pyramid ; iho white earthy 
substance is kaolin, 

“ Crystals in process of formation assume plane, smooth surfaces: 
the polished facets are not due to the influence or action of other 
closely-ns^edated mineral*, but are merely the definite shapes or 
forms assumed in obedience to the law-s of crystallization. Geo 
logically, quartz belongs to the inetamorpbic or hypug&nic system, 
ainj contains one equivalent of silica to two of oxygen 

On ether specimens of pyrites, mten. quartz, &q n found obboci- 
a ted with plumbago, Mr. Murray reported flnr- ; — 
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Specimen Afr, L—A garneliferoua nodule of quartz, 
apparently found imbedded In plumbago, I have broken the 
specimen in two to show this clearly. 

n Specimen -X&< 3.—Brown mien, which is mainly composed of 
fiili ca, poEiisIi, and magnesia. 

“ Speehfirrt jVb. 3.—One of the best wid pares £ forms of plum¬ 
bago I have seen, 

li Specimen Xb. 4—Mica echist (quarts and mica), closely 
associated with plumbago, iron pyrites, &c- Tbe piece I have 
broken off exhibits two shades of yellow, duo doubtless to pre¬ 
sence of sulphur iti varying proportions* 

Specimen A T o w 5,—A lino specimen of a highly goriieLiferons 
vuiti of cjutirE^ passing through plumbago. 

t£ Specimen Xo. 6,—Iroai pyrites, plumbago, and quarU, with 

a thin idiell oflroEistOQG—the first of the kind 1 have men* 

“ L Specimen An. 7.—A baud of steatite or soupstonn traversing 
plumbago, I'he cry stall s^ed rock in the smaller specimen ib quartz. 

i£ Specimen Ao. y.—Of the three varieties* the light dulMock- 
■ ng stone seems to nao an impure amorphous form of plumbago,. 
Impregnated with iron uni mixed with felspar and silica. 

14 The last two specimens are brown mica schist associated with 
plumbago andiron pyrites." 
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hoeeif Use of Pfnmba$®. 

As this pupt-r was undergoing Oual revision, the following inter¬ 
est E ng com mu ui cut Eon reach mf me from Mr, W. P + Bancs i tig he, 
who, iu consequence of Inquiries tnndo at my request, has aseer- 
tained that native potters do use plumbago aau g\nzu. Ho gives 
also mformation aa to the local manufacture of crucibles, aud a 
f urious tradition ns to the last King of Kandy being a dealer in 
plumbago : — 

“I just got from a man the mode of glazing pots in this 
country. 

M The pots are made and kept in the shade to diy, and when 
half dry they are triiiinied and smoothed with a stick, and are 
again smoothed with 21 chunk- Thun plumbago is pulverized and 
rubbed over the pot^ and again smoothed with the.chunk md 
dried in the shade. If the plumbago docs not slick to ihe pot, 
a little lime-juice is sprinkled over the pot, and the plumbago is 
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V** °™ h Bml *«• Wil » drr, the pets we wpsacii 
the sun ami (hen fired* 

“ Crucibles at* now mada with a mixing ofpalverirad p! um - 
bttgo. To tliroo parts of potter's cloy o«c part of plutnWo and 
one part or burnt chaff are added, *nd the whole ground well. 
( , crucible made of this material will last four months, whilst 
*" orJmar J crucible will } m t only a . month. 

" \ uu,It>r ' tJ1Q,J « Uttt las* King of Kandy sold p \ umi>i<ro to 
:" trchant ¥ ^ eIa * ' rt »e™ is, I am told, a hold at Kdgalfo when- 
*t is said that Molligoda Adfgar dug pi uni l ago. This will be 
interesting if irutf." 
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Plumbago uml Pnttil-mahiug in German 

The following is tho reply of Mr. Walter Fruudeoberg tu 
questions of ours respecting the use of plumbago fc Germany :- 
"In reply to your letter of l:jih I beg to say that Ceylon 
plumbago m uot used for pencil inarm feet U re in XuromWrg- 
albums graphite ia Liken imioad. 

“ The ‘needle’ plumbago you refer to u not to bft ^ b 
large quantities, and I cannot give you accurate information about 

■U im,il destination i, e,, whether it is u^d for crudbloi or fobri- 
cat mg pnrpa^. 

“ In Germany, p great many Steel Works do not use any 
plumbago at nil, but Krnpp takes large quantities every year. 
As for as I ca n judge at Fcaent-I Lave no actuate knowledge 
of ilio statistics--the consumption of Ceylon plumbago In Get- 
runny is not. on the mcrejiBt? a 

“I send you a catalogue ofJdhun., Faber, Nuremberg, which 
kindly return alter perusal. It will give you a» idea of the im- 

n'r e f l '^try fo Nuremberg, and o )LQ or two 

iteois m the preface may be of interest to you." 

The large " Hinted Cat^ ofJohann Faber, of N Urem . 

ii ? M bow,ii ;i v ° r - T *«*•*«■ * 

lithography, and give, certainly a vivid idea of the extent ami 

Zrr C " industry, the coloured illurtm- 

hoaa showing many hundreds of varieties of pencils of every 

biimlio™ o? ' T P bl<Wk ‘° ml anJ «*» blue, with com- 

r PC ° S ' ,lQU aU ** »PF*I~ squired 

***«.*. 

-The iiret black lead pcucifo were manufactured in England, 
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fmm the celebrated Cmuberliiini graphite, roora tliaa three ccn- 
turrea jigo. 

" At lho cii<l of the last century Conti of Paris invented m. 
entirely new syufetn in ihu mnuufiieturc of lead pencil^ nn j arti . 
ficially prodneej them in vuriaus degrees from inland graphite 
miied with day, ascribing to them the tenu “ PdysmdeB" derived 
Tram the Greek words “Ipapm (to write) and “mW* (many), 
rigoifyiug a writing material potwiiig manv degrees. 

Ceuta being tlio original inventor of the above system, all 
oilier sin Lem cuts lire.' Sucorrei'i. 

“ l!l 1,10 )'W l '"<3-1 tbo ancestor of Johann Faber established n 
frtt °rj linger tbn title of A. W. Faber, and in JS40 Johxtm 
an*] bis brother Lotfaar (the preheat proprietor of lho fimj 
Of A. \\\ Faber) succeeded the Jr father at Stein in the mutui^- 
mvut of the business, From that period dittos the success Zid 
popularity which the firm of A. \Y, Faber ha- enjoyed. Whilst 
Johann Faber devoted himself exclusively to the manufacturing 
department, Lotbnr Faber occupied himself with opening bueiuosri 
connections tliroughont the civilized world. It may therefore be 
stated* without any pretence to ostentation, that Hie reputation 
^iiieJt the A, W, Faber pencils have acquired is due' to the imh-. 
bitignlile energy and labour of Johann Faber, and to his experience 
ft^n panel] manufacturer during a period of upwards of 3? years. 

“In I^16 JohannFaberwilhdrewfrom thebusiness of hh father 
nnd in ISSO established under Ids own uLinntq u Johann Faber," n 
neiir establishment for the maqnfftcltlre of black and coloured 
lead pencils, 

■' ^ l3 eed scarcely lie mentioned that the goods now produced hv 
Johann Faber are of the same excellent quality as those which 1m 
previously manufactured for the old linn, aud bus newly-invented 
syttiem of grinding the graphite and day, called J System 
Graphite Broj«/ p has enabled him to produce the most perfect and 
uniform quality of lead which the modem pencil Industry enn 
furabb to-day* 

** The present produet ion and sales of Johann Snbur’fl pencils are 
mm (after only four years' existence) about SfiGQ groins per week, 
and he employe 200 bands. These figures will speak for them.. 
aclvcs, 41 

Tbw firm is, of course* hat one of many engaged in turning out 
2 ,jO million* of pencils per annum in Albert DureFs aneieut oily 
Tim following derails as to quality of black lead pencils are 
given :— 

" Designation of f he Dr greet ,—The below-men ironed mark 
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aro those generally adopted by artist» and others to ail Icsul 
1 -Kjnei^ in ord^r to distinguish their grade# or depth of alrnde :— 
IIIJBE 13It extra aoft and extremely 1 
black V 

BBBB wry &oft and cstra black J 
IIBB very Bqfl and very black 
BB very sail and black 


for 3 fall rich deep dude* 


B black 
IIB medium and block 
F firm 

U Medium hard 
HIl Hard 


mm Very hard 


HHHH> v 

UtffllUltl f 
N«>. i 


Extra lutrd 


for very deep shading. 

Ibr deep black shading- 
f«r ordinary nluding. 
for sketching. 

For ordinary drawing and 
office use* 

for sketching and drawing. 
Ibr firm lining and draw¬ 
ing and short-hand writ¬ 
ing 

lur Jirrci ibSTp ] i n l, ■ - and 
»harp drawing, 

for very sharp and very 
defined Sine?. 

4 5 


Vciy §oit and black. Soft and black. Hard, Harder. Very hard 


The tendency of the foil owing paragraph in to show that 
Jofakmi Faber, at least, does not ums Silurian p]ambages and the 
jiiir inference from what heated would soem to be that Graphite 
Broy£ PJ pencil# are made wholly oF finely aground black lead, 
although i suspect no pencils are now iJi'imifa/jturcJ without 
some mixture of clay :■— 

u Johann Faber** Finest and best Lead Pencils, Graphite 
IfrQtfey —ibnsa lead pencils arts naidc from the very fiue&t graph!EC 
procurable* The graphite* aftof undergoing u aeries of washing 
and grinding by I be fflOsE delicate and improved =r£tom in cxia- 
teoce, thus rendering it perfectly pure* is very highly com preyed* 
My Graphites Broye pencils stand unexcelled ns the finest 
drawing material in existence, combining oil the qualities which 
fir* can demand: 

lit- Their points arc firm nnd keep well* 

2nd. The lead consists of one piece throughout. 

3rd, They ate absolutely pure and free from aisy particle of 
grit or foreign substance. 

4th. The degree is maintained throughout, whether hard or 

soft. 

5tb. The most renowned artists throughout Europe nil testify 
to the superiority of these i: Graphite liroye 11 pencils 
over the so-called Hl Siberian'" or * L Spanish Graphites-' 7 
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Gth. The harder degrees ore extremely even in temper* and 
are better adapted for photographer's use than any- 
thing that has yet been introduced." 


Appendix No. 14. 

The Local Average Price* of Plumbago and the History of 
The Joseph Bizott Company 

are thus noticed in a comm nuked tom from a merchant who tad 
read proofs of this paper :— 

bi You refer to the average valuation and Cun torus valuation as 
K^ + 200 a toil lor qualities and periods. The average by the 
figures you have given would be Eh. 1-1 h, hut even that I should 
say was high* If dust and chips are Included* I question if you 
should put it higher thun Ra. 100 + Good lump is now worth say 
Its. 120 j chip**, Rs. 7a ; nnd duAl T E?. do nr thereabouts* 
ft You refer frequently to The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
This Company has bail a good tunny vicissitudes. Dixon,. I think > 
was originally a parfutlr with Dr. Gautier hi the iirm of J.H. 
Gautier Si Company, of Jersey City, who cent Mr, White ford 
here about I <>71 j and I understood from WMt&ford that Dixon 
and Gautier disagreed and split. Then I think Dixon died* and 
the Company was formed j und T if I am not nu&takcnj dissolved 
and re-formed.™ 


Appendix No. 15. 

The Renting and Selling outright of Plumbago Lmuh 

am thus discussed in a note from the Government Agent of the 
Western Province, the lion. F. R. Saunders 

Ki I still adhere to mj view that it is bettor fur Government to 
sell than to rent plumbago laud* What we do is to cut the, land 
up into small lots of a little above one ^cro, and this induces com- 
petition and prevents any monopoly being created. 

« I send you a list showier the prices realized for a block of 
plumbago land In the Enyigam Kdral4 sold in IS SO. It would 
Ijo many u year before wo Bhouh! geE Es. S r l50 a* rent from n 
laud of I acre, 1 rood and Ifr porches* (See lot 556). 

« These lands ore situated at FolpUigerlfl in the Rayigam K6ttl6 r 
nnd were the subject of a law-Billt* which we won in appeal to 
(tie Privy Council* after losing our casa in the fcuprtma Court 
here. 
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Ili(* vain# oTRj, 200 a ion put on plunbijo by tbo Ctiatotii 
in very misleading, I prosumo il is done to show tho'gretU ruins 
of exports from this Island. 

“ If a man pays Government the sum of Us. 5,000 an aero for 
plumbago land, and yet Las to pay Customa duty of lie. 5 a ton, 
I don’t think the man who i« routing an aero oflaod need com¬ 
plain of paying au extra Its. & a ton, iustead of Es. 5,000 down." 

l&ttvo.—Pciapitiyagoda Plumbago Lands in Bagigam K&ali, 
Kfilatnm District, sold til Colombo JCacbchcri in . Tune, 1380 
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Tiicra om Ise no doubt that the Customs valuation of K^. 200 
per too for plumbago is, as Mr. Suiiudcrs aiale^ too high, but 
as Itio royalty la at a fixed rate* the ovcr^vMuatiim n & t niW-ci 
exporters* As to the policy of leasing instead of selling lands, 

an to prevent monopoly, here la what, Governor Sir W, II. 
Gregory said in 1873 

" With regard to the other proposal to sell the bud* the reason 
W ^J we Could not agree to that Jins been painted out 1 it nn hen. 
jiembitmrt (the Government Agent. Central Province.)* wltnjpcak>. 
with some authority on this subject. I think :liat would be the 
wrong course to pursues We have tried it in one or two in stances; 
we Juive had paddy rents sold to the cultivator. The sums thus 
realised benefited the Colony for n Eiiue t but. it was a akart’sighbd 
uud unjust policy against posterity to id Innate a source of Lucomu 
for all time in order to obtain food for the present. It is precisely 
so in thia cose- Wo can't tell to what proportion this trade may 
grow : capital will no doubt he attracted to it, machinery bo em¬ 
ployed oneo the trammel a and res Eric! iotift are removed ? utid 
iheroFmc to sell the plumbago laud at oticc would l>o unwlgti os 
regards the future of ihe Colony. Then, ns regards, iho natives 
themselves. What lias fallen from my hou* and learned friend 
(Mr* Ferdinands ] is in I i mutely bdrniQUt by all partied in the coun¬ 
try ■ He says t hat thennlE ves w ho u ndera tan d t lie ease arc cn lire ly 
in Favour of this measure, and extrumuty anxious tlmt this BUI 
-dioulil pa&s. There are those who would like the I mid put up for 
safe; but they irs the capitalists-" the *roull diggerinfinitely prefer* 
talking out a !mouse and working a pit himself ; in the tm. : ease 
he realizes for lumjelf lh<j profit of the venture, whereas if all tlic 
promising lots fail into Ehe hands of rich people* be merely 
becomes a workman at wages for them. Undoubtedly the sale 
of plumbago lauds, irrespective of the objections I urged Indore, 
would bo eminently distasteful to the bulk of fhe people, though 
popular enough with the rich fcw. pp 


Appendix No« IS, 

The Dutch Name nr Plum bag a 

lnjiiig ^ pot-faot” (‘ potdead B ), it would seetn as if tho Hollanders 
intis t havereeogniEed what is now the principal use of ihe mineral* 
from their earliest acquit inf ante with it. I referred the philo¬ 
logical question to Mr- Donald FeiptOfli who replied us follow^ :« 

«Ye *; pot in Dutch is the same us English* I find in the 
Dutch- French dictionary I have (published 176&)* that poUtooi 
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is explained aa * bt«o nsountaitt-ehnUt wltU Vr h.icA» one can wrdo 
and draw” the French being given m " crayon bfcn, crayon do 
mthndcr which looks ns if ihc Dutch were the first to use it for 
pencil, &c. The word pot-loot was also need for pencil wmjfijt a!> 
u Leen niy uw pot-loot" [‘loud mo your pencil']- 


Appendix UOe 17» 

Plumbago in (he KoUmnd Karate- 

MB. GJiartes Shatiil states i— r 

« The plumbago found at the Veglriyrt Tillage, Kolonna Koraie, 
below the IColoniiU estates, is considered to be the finest *“*/ 
(tiiicoceoiMl plumbago found In the l si find, being peculiarly w 1 
and dark in colour, and realise* the highest price in the London 
market. This deposit has only been largely worked wilbm the 
last three or four years, and there are several promising sputa in 
the neighbourhood, but the present lew price and heavy transport 

interfere with development” _ _ 

Specimens scut by Mr, Shand hear out his description of fho 
fine quality of the mineral. It is, however, not micaceous, only 
mica-like in its laminated structure. 


Appendix No. IS. 


Return of Phtmhayo conveyed by Sail to Colombo, 
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explained that no separate accounts of plumbago ns an item of 
traffic were kept before OBL Tto figures given show that the 
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cfijiLribiftton mnde by (be mineral to railway traGic lias ficen im-* 
pcutantj the quantify carried verging closely on hnlf the total 
oxport#, and there cun lie little dcmln that a very Lvr^c proportion 
of the plumbago wliieh came on the lino at Folgnlmweln was 
From the rich mines of the North-Western Province, Tory litrle 
being from the Erlg&lhi District It (Seems probable that till the 
plumbago mined iu the Central Province came on the miJwnj at 
the utnlions beteewn Mat ale am] Nawalapnije, the quantity being 
insignificant. 


Appendix Ko, 19. 

Expert of Plumbago iu IS So. 

Juu before printing, we have received Urn following figures :— 
Export of Plumbago* 

January^Juoe, 1SS5 cwt 92,35t> 

Iu July ... ... „ 2o,S4G 

Total—cwt 118,232 

Carried do i£*j* by I ini I way. 

1st January to 9th August, IS So cwt* 47 J02& 


Appendix NO. £ 0 . 

A Faithful and Intelligent Sinhalese Kangam. 
f Frum die 0A«™- P ip iflst Angn.^ 1885,] 

“Opr researches into the history and character of iho plumbago 
enterprise brought us into pleasant intercome with the two plum¬ 
bago princes—fine sped mens of shrewd, well-educated Christian 
ft] pliatefe gentlemen—Messrs Jacob Dc Mel and WJL Fernaiido* 
Wo ought to reverse the order of the anmns ou the principle of 
senior prior, for Mr. Fernando elalmftto Iks 11 the father of nil tho 
plumbago merehnau/ 1 IVu wye amused at this assumption of 
paternity by m juvenile-looking an individual. Mr* Fernando ia 
one of those men who seem as If they never would grow old, or 
at least never look old T His brilliant black eyes have nil the 
!u?tic of youth, and he moves about with all the elastic Ely of a 
young man. Wo were, tbereforo, greatly surprised to bear him 
claim ten years more of ago than has pfcsaod over Ilia grave and 
rather aged-looking broiUer-mdow, Mr. Do Meh Mr. Fernando 
is enthusiastic in regard to all connected with iho plumbago 
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enterprise; but to lioav liiis eyes glisten when he speaks of 1th 
fcangani,* the head trniu of the proparing wftrkj?! Ka told us iIjelL 
M who came to his place acknowledged the superiority of hi- 
kaiigani* and certainly we were no exception. It wel^ to Cornell 
Hy Silva, known familiarly and in every day lift at-* Harmani- 
Appu, wc wero ever referred* and always with the reals It that we 
obtained jnat ilin fell and correct ntid substantially seieulMe 
iktniU we desiderated, regarding the charackrifillcs of the portst 
mid forms of plumbago, eis eon tra-dhst anguished from tlr- 
hard Ibrm known n* yti&nri j, or iron dross 5 nntl hUo regard bag 
the rocks associated with plumbago* such u* tiruwdMgala 
(white stone, or quarU} T 9 A«i>ce/s (mica), and dijf$-rat*rttn (water- 
gern-goid* or iron pyrito,} Although kaugutii, and quite an in- 
t chigoe tdonking gentleman in lm out-of-door dross, Barmaids 
Appu* In the preparing compound, dresses as scantily, works as 
] j j rut, and is as effectually electro typed nnd polished by the black 
shining mineral as nay of the coolies he superintends. It was 
bn who, with great pnins and ingenuity, overcame the difficulties 
connected with one or the most tdippery substance* in nature, by 
>ftwsxig flr*t-clas& lumps of plumbago, and aocimug them tmu 
lihovo another with iron plus run through ib^m, *0 as to form the 
pyramidal trophy T which was placed on a table in the ball of the 
Asiatic Society, to illustrate the Paper eti Plumbago, and which 
ai ill stands* there with chips, dual, and the associated rockek In 
order to reach the Museum in safety* the plumbago hod to bo 
wrapped round and secured with gunny doth. Besides the largo 
liiLiss of plumbago to which Mr + Davidson alluded &a in prospect 
for the Exhibition, we submit that a trophy of firitHEilus& lumps 
of our staple mineral iu the form of a good-sized dngoba would bo 
ik very effect-ivo and very characteristic object hi the Coy Ion Court, 
n-j much fcu. perhaps, as a trophy of pearl shell. The lumps 
could bo sawn smooth, so ns to bo easily superimposed* and the 
dipperiuess could doubtless ho overcome by the use of it dark- 
coloured cemeni,” 

[It may l*e added, that from long observation and experience 
the kangani id able* by el kind of instinct, to recognize lump* 
which come' to the Htw, as duo soft plumbago; a* plumbago* 
pure but hard* er an mineral formed over a matrix of qiiarix* 
or tnicn, or iron pyrites* without toting tho specimens by their 
very different specific gravities: the purest plumbago, briug 
lightest hs weight, tui well ll--- brightest in lustre,] 
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At ilis time when I wrote my treatise concerning the 
\oddaa of Ceylon, and their relations to the neighbouring 
racce, it was not possible for me to obtain a single sat is factory 
scientific description of the principal race of the Island, viz. p 
the Sinhalese. What I waa able to ascertain concerning 
them is stated on page 60 and the following pages.* 
ify disappointment was great at not seeing the large 
caravan which Herr Hagenbeek brought to Europe in I $83. 

At the sitting of the Paris Anthropological Society* of 
October 18, im (Bulletins,page 713), M. Manon wrier made an 
official report concerning that company, the meagreness of 
which is even acknowledged by the author himself, who ex¬ 
plains it m duo to want of courtesy on the part of the leader. 

Last year another caravan visited the country, and I con¬ 
sider myself fortunate in finding it still here on my return 
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to Berlin. Herr Hagenbeck himself bad the kindness 
to give the necessary instructions, so as to facilitate my 
examination. After his departure Herr Von Schirp had the 
kindnessto bring the people before me one by one, Notwith¬ 
standing this, I was only able to examine a small number of 
the forty persons of which the company consisted* There 
was all the preparation of their approaching departure going 
on f and I must say, like the Paris Commission* that the 
time spent In obtaining my results was too short, Besides* 
the determination of personal relations was surrounded with 
much difficulty. At first I was informed that with the 
exception of some dancers from Hindustan s the whole 
company was of Ceylon origin, and that of the latter* two f 
via., Pichchai and Murugapps, were Tamils. Both* I was 
informed, belonged to a suburb of Colombo- Later* however, 

I ascertained through the interpreter (who said he himself 
was born of European parents in Ceylon) that the Tamils in 
question belonged to the neighbourhood of Bombay. 

Herr flu Beckar {“Oinghala and the Sinhalese* the Land 
and the People of Ancient Paradise 11 s Frankfurt-on-Maine* 
page 18)* who wrote a not sufficiently trustworthy description 
of the same people* says that Murogappa came from Madras, 
and Pichchai from Negapatam, south of Madras. Whatever 
the truth may be, the hope to see Ceylonese Tamils face to 
face proved a delusion* and the seal with which I engaged In 
the examination of this rarity influenced not a little my 
further proceedings. 

Of the Sinhalese proper, I chose two groups. As represent¬ 
ing the first group, I chose the following t— 

1. A little three-year old boy called Jimmy (Sinni)* who 
with justice had become the favourite of the pnblic ; stark- 
naked* with the exception of a silver fig-leaf, he tumbled 
unwearied!;, and in constant good humour, about the 
arena. 

2. His mother Lusa (Louise ?) Ndna, about twenty-five 
years old ; his father Girigdris* or Grigoris Appu, twenty- 
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aine years old ; his mother's slater, Iggn Kona, sixteen years 
Old: and his mother’s brother, Aadrt Appn, twenty-one 
years old. 

Herr Becker bad made three famiJiea of these. A Nina 
famil}-. an Appn family, and an Appuhami family. Nay, he 
went a stop further, in taking AbuhamI for an Arab, or, as 
they say in Ceylon, for a Moor. I must leave it undeter¬ 
mined whether the man was called Appn or Abu. The name 
sounded to me almost like Appn, and Herr Koielniann writes 
it so (“Magazine of Ethnology,” lSSf, page 165). There 
was no difference of opinion, however, concerning the family 
connect louj of the group. 

lor the second ^romp I made choice of two of the tidiest 
and strongest men. Both were Kiiruwe (elephant-drivers) 
from Kandy, viz., Pnftchl Banrla, twenty-four years nld, and 
Ukku Bands, twenty-two years old. Herr Becker has given 
a photograph of the latter. Becker is inclined to suppose a 
mixture of Malabar blood in these, on account of their size ; 
but 1 would refer to my treatise (pages 60-64), where I have 
quoted the evidence of the best observers, Davy, Cordiner, 
and 8irr, according to which the Kandyans differ from 
the rest of the Sinhalese by their greater strength, darker 
colour of skin, and better growth. Our Kdrnwe may, there* 
fore, be considered &b the representatives of the highland 
type, as the members of the Abu Nona family that of the 
lowland type. 

In how far these represent the pare type must be loft 
undetermined, in view of the differences of my former 
craniolpgical examinations, and of the strongly prominent 
individual peculiarities appearing in the perrons before me. 
The Paris Commission, whom the same difficulty faced, had 
come to the conclusion that the persons brought to Europe 
were taken from a very mixed portion of the population, and 
contained a large mixture of Malabar blood. I shall refer to 
thle again, after I have discussed the principal peculiarities; 
but will here observe that I have come to no sure conviction 

b 2 
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on the point. In my Conner works I had come to the con¬ 
clusion from the reports he Core me* that +i the Sinhalese 
belonged to a dark* or more correctly* a brown* smooth-haired 
race, not prognathous or moderately bq*' (page 65) ; and this 
has been confirmed in the numerous persons by whom we 
were visited. 

As far as the colour of the skin is concerned* the Paris 
Commission had found that the darker portions corresponded 
to No* 28 of the colour table ; the lighter lay between No. 22 
and No. 43. 

According to the table of the Stenochromic Society, the 
colour at the bend of the elbow in one man was determined 
at the letter y* in the second transition stage from cinnabar 
to greenish orange* and that of the breast of a little girl at i 
orange. 

I found in the family of Abu Nona the following :— 

1. The father Girigiri a showed a dark brown colour; on 
the brow 28—Radde 3 ^ . on the cheek 21=-Radde 4 k; on 
the breast 29=Radde Zff; on the hand (back) 2S-29—Radde 

2 £ ; palm 30-31—Radde 4 & approximately. 

2, The mother’s brother Andre : brow Radde 3^’; cheeks 
Radde 4 h-i ; breast Radde 3 /*; back of the hand 23-29; the 
fingers Radde 30 d; putting the skin on the stretch Raddle 

3 hi palm 26 h The deep colour of the breast was on the 
whole reddish, but still with a strong shade of yellow. 

3k The mother Lisa Nina j brow 30-3l=Radde 4 t; 
face 32-33 ; breast 29-30^Radde 3 t-Jfc j back of hands 
22-37=—Radde 4 fc-3 h ; palms 24, In these are shades of 
unequal lightness. 

A The mother s sister I^ga: very light, back of hands 29. 

5* The little Jimmy (Sinni): breast 29-30 j arm Radde 
3/^ face lighter* more yellowish brown. 


KotE.—I msy cteeir* that .woooMing to Eadda. i emnibar dgnifles 
2 cinnabar in tbs first, 3- in dm MG&nd trawi Lion towaida ora^fl h 30 car¬ 
mine La t he transit! cm to warda ra' nrui har. 
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Of the Kflruwe, of Eamrly 

1. Tha older, PuHchi Bandit j on the brow Radde 30 1 ■ on 
the cheek Radde 30 k- on the arm 29-Radde 3/and ftoddo 
10; on the palm 30-31—Radde 3 a. 

2, The younger, Ukku EiimJ4: lace 4 k; breast 28-20 * 
arm (mside) 29-30—Radde 3 i, (outside) Radde 2 « t doreum 
28-29 i palmar 31. 


These are chiefly shades of colour which, according to 
iiddo B scale, belong to orange (4), and to cinnabar in the 
second stage of transition to orange, Next followaome cases 
in which cinnabar is the first stage of transition to orange (2) 
or carmine in the second stage of transition to cinnabar fW 
was determined. ' 

There is some interest in comparing the two persona from 


1- Msrngappa, thirty-two yearn old : brow 29=Radde 3 a ■ 
breast 27-23 ; dorsum of hand likewise-Radde 30 b~c\ 
pabnar Borface 3l-32-Rudde 4 g-k and 3 g-A, The sail* ^ 
f and short. The shades of colour bej&ng to the mixture 

th C1 ^ abarwitil onm **> ®* carmine and of orange. On putting 
the ekm on the stretch, an underground of a yellowish colour 
appears, with black specks and stripes. On a simple inspec- 
tion, the impression of a reddish tone of colour is imparted. 

, ' P chchai, nineteen yearn old : face 21—Radde 4 A* 

reast 43—Radde 4 /,■ dorsum of hand 28—Radde 2 /• 
palm 26=Raddo 4 k. J ‘ 


In these appear no other colour than that occurring in the 
ejlonese, and here also orange (4) dominates. Still, there is 
not wanting the transition stage of cinnabar to orange(2 and 3) 
and from carmine to cinnabar (30). r cannot therefore say 
that I found in the colour of the skin any different shades of 
colour not found in the skin of the Ceylonese, If the former 
for example, show a much darker shade of skin than the' 
Ktindy men, stiJJ it must not be overlooked that even the 
Ceylonese among themselves show different degrees of 
darkness and fairness In their skins. 
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Lns» Nina had much lighter shades of colour than her 
husband and her brother. For example, I noted for Girigdris 
3 ff , for Andre 3 h, for Ldsa Nona 3 4, therefore at the 
time one degree lower (dearer), whereas Pichebai (4/) 
showed a degree higher (darker) than Girig6ris. 

In Ceylon the opinion prevails that the Tam 11 b &re dis¬ 
tinguished by a darker skin than the Sinhalese. But when 
Davy asserts that the colour of the skin of the Sinhalese 
varies from light brown to black, it must be clear that the 
difference cannot be constant. Percival expressly declares 
that the colour of Sinhalese ’women approaches the yellow, 
and even Cordiner asserts that the colour of tho higher 
classes is quite as light, or even lighter, than that of brunettes 
in England. One may perhaps infer from all this that the 
variation of colour of skin among the Sinhalese is even 
greater than among the Tamils, and that a larger number of 
persons with a email amount of pigment in the skin occur 
among tho Sinhalese i but a means of distinguishing the 
dark Sinhalese from the Tamils La not to he looked for In 
the skin colour alone, 

I would like dually to remark that the assertion of 
Cordioer, that the palmar surfaces of the hands and feet of 
the Sinhalese of all classes are uniformly white,—an asser¬ 
tion also found, in Selkirk,—has not been quite corroborated 
in our Sinhalese. The palms of the men show 30-31, of the 
women 25-24 of the Parisian colour table, therefore quite 
clear shades, yet still plainly pigmented. The man from 
Madras or Bombay, via., Pichchai, had likewise No, 26. Tot 
it mast not be forgotten that the Parisian colour table leaves 
lacuna*, and that the determination of Radde’s tables give 
different vainest for example, for No. 30-31, at one time 
R* 3. E., at another time K. 4. 0. 

The colour of the hair was fixed by the Paris Commission, 
No. 48 of the table, i. e., as pure black, la fact, the richly 
developed heads of hair of the men, woven long and 
gathered at the hack or side of the head into a knot (konrfe), 
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has an ebony tone of colour In all, only in the case of 
Ukku Bcmdfi it had a brownish appearance, was at the same 
time slightly curly, whilst it otherwise looked ftattish, anil 
at the most somewhat wavy towards the points. With 
Jimmy (Sinni) it was quite black. The careful attention 
paid to the hair in the way of washing, combing, and oiling, 
contributes not a little towards, increasing the favourable 
impression made by it. 

Hatr was also richly developed on the upper portions of 
the bod}-. This was especially true of the eyebrow's and the 
eyelids, whilst the beard in the case of the men was not 
thick, and in several was somewhat curly, 

On the other hand, the older men had hair richly de¬ 
veloped on the body* a fact which the Paris Commission 
had also noted. It said: “The rest of the body w r as 
remarkably covered with hair, the breast and the hollow of 
the spine in particular presented, in the case of the oldest 
men, true Luffca of hair somewhat curly and several centi¬ 
metres long.” . 

I give here shortly my notes of each person examined i — 

1. Lnsa Nina: Hair strong, blacky quite smooth, only 
at the ends somewhat wavy* slung In a knot behind ; eye- 
brows strong ; eyelashes long and thick. 

2, Igga Nona ^ Hair quite black and smooth; only a few 
wavy “love locks’ 1 before the ears. The hair descends fur 
on the brow, so that a large portion of it (brow) appears 
black through short hairs. There is u soup^on of a moustache 
on the upper lip, 

3, Andre Appu : Hair quite black, 30 cm. long, and 
throughout slightly waved * eyebrows strong, quite black, and 
shining; eyelashes long and thick ; beard on chin and lips 
more richly developed; hair somewhat wavy. 

4. Girigorlb Appa: Hair long and biack p stretched back 
over the head and held by a comb, gathered up in a knot 
behind m w moustache ansi beard on chin somewhat sparse and 
wavy. 
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5. Jimmy i Quite black, short crrt, thick rough hair, 

6, Ukku Baud A: Hair long, black, wi tU brownish shade, 
curly, gathered in a knot ; eyebrows moderately developed \ 
eyelashes short* 

l r Fnfichi Bands i Hair long and wavy, gathered in a 
knot behind; black beard, thin, but long and somewhat 
wavy j breast and arms strongly covered with hair, 

1 add here also the results of the examination of the two 
Indiana 

L Mumgappa: Hair smooth and black, cut short in front, 
slung in a knot behind ; beard thin, but individual hairs 
strong i breast and abdomen covered with strong and long hair* 
2. Pichchai t Hair quite black, drawn back tightly, 
scarcely wavy; eyebrows strong; eyelashes long: mous¬ 
tache black and strong \ whiskers moderately strong. 

On microscopic examination 1 End that in the hair of the 
Sinhalese there is, without exception, almost a complete failure 
of t or an extremely diminished, medulla. On transverse section 
a very small central pith is occasionally observed,, generally 
not greater in diameter than a blood corpuscle, and quite 
colourless ; only sometimcs T as, for example, in the case of the 
little Jimmy (Sinni), this narrow strip of medulla is pig¬ 
mented. The peculiar colonring matter of the hair lies in 
the fibrous portion, and strongest in the surperhcial parts. 
Only the outermost layer (cuEicuk) is quite colourless and 
homogeneous. The colonr, which is due to particles of pig¬ 
ment arranged lengthwise in stripes, varies very considerably. 
In many of the hairs observed lengthwise the colouring: 
particles appear quite black, and also on cross section the 
particles appear almost pure black, whilst in other eases the 
external particles appear of a browm colour, and the cross 
section of same show light brown, nay sometimes yellowish- 
brown particles. This is the case with Ltisa N6na and her 
brother Andre Appu, although their hair, on microscopic 
examination, appeared a pure block. Even in Ukku Bam] a 
the microscopic colonr is brownish. 
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I roust also add here that Tamil hair, which I obtained 
through, the good offices of Herr Freiidonberg, the Germs n 
Consul, and from Dr, Eynsey, has the same charaeteristics. 
In four of the examples, one shows a light yellowish-brown, 
one a light greenish-brown, a third a dark brown, and only 
one a pure black pigment In the case of one Malabar I 
found, besides black hair, aleo brown. 

The form of the cross section in the ease of the Sighnleae 
is either quite round or elightly compressed on one aide, so 
more or less kidney shaped. This is very distinct in TTkku 
Baiidi Hie hair of the women is finer, but very dissimilar 
in thickness. On the whole, the hair of the Tamils appears 
to me t on comparison, darkey somewhat stronger j yet even 
in their case the thickness, as well as the shape of the cross 
section, varies in the same individuals in a similar manner as 
amongst the Sinhalese. The Paris Commission determined 
the colour of the iris partly at No, 2 of the table, and partly 
between o and 3 d h y more or less dark brown. I can 
corroborate this, only that I also noticed not-brown eyes, 
as did Davy before me. The iris of Liisa N6na correspon¬ 
ded to No. 3 of the table, whilst her brother Andre showed 
the dark brown colour of No. 2, Really bjack irises as noted 
by Sir Davy and Conliner I have, like Herr Koto I maim, n ever 
seen, I consider that they never occur. Cordiner asserts 
that the white of the eye appears strikingly clear, and 1 can 
corroborate this in the case of children and women, yet the 
men had invariably yellowish-brown pigment in the con¬ 
junctiva, especially in the middle layer. In Andre and 
Pofichi Bands, I noticed light brown specks. The same 
occurred also in the Indians, of which Pichchai showed a 
moderately dark brown $ Murugappa, on the contrary, a some¬ 
what variegated iris, which externally showed a dark brown* 
internally a light brown zone, and between these zones a 
light yellow ring. Further, the eyes of the Sinhalese 
appeared generally large and brilliant, somewhat elongated in 
the case of the men* more round in the women and children* 
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The mterorbhal distance was small, a fact also noted by 
the French Commission. The distance in the case of the 
’women wei* 31 njm +r in them™ from 34to35 mm, f whilst in 
the Indiana It amounted to between 37 and 39 mm r The 
length from Cftnthns to canthus measured in the women 
30 mm., in the Appn group of men 55 to 57 mm ., in the 
Kandyans $2 to 64 mm. 

Of the Indians, Miirugappa measured 30 mm,, Plchchai 
only 55 mm . Both showed a somewhat elongated, almost 
narrow, still straight, palpebral opening. Concerning 
refraction, sharpness of vision* and colonr blindness, Herr 
Eotelmaun has given details. 

I now come to the shape of the head. From the tables 
attached it will be seen that of the seven Sinhalese, there 
were 

Two brachycephalic, fonr inesocephallc, one dolichoce¬ 
phalic. 

Brnchy cephalic were Luea N6na (32 s T) and her brother 
Andre Appn (83'5) i dolichocephalic, on the contrary, her 
husband Girigfiris (72'3). Next to him stand among the 
mesocephalic the sister Igga Ndna (75'S); whilst the little 
son Jimmy (79 6) must be classified among the brachycepha- 
lie. The average cephalic index for the whole family may 
be set down at 78'7, the same mesocephalic number w hich 
was obtained from all the seven measurements. The Faria 
Commission [Dep. 719} measured seven men, five women, and 
two children. Among these fourteen persons none were doli¬ 
chocephalic, eight were brachy cephalic, six were meso* 
cephalic. As also here among the mesocephalic a high index 
number appeared, it follows that the average is brachy- 
cephalic, vis,, 81*9, Both averages, that of Berlin and that of 
Paris, approximate each other, but it must be distinctly 
remembered that they were obtained from different persons. 

These results stand in strong contrast to those obtained 
from any examination of Sinhalese skulls hitherto made. 
I have described these in my treatise (page 73 and the follow* 
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Ine) in detail, and with, every care. After eliminating a JI 
doubtful skulls, I had fourteen left. These had a mean 
index t>f 71*S, a distinct dolichocephalic measurement* nay, 
there was not among them a single brachycephali<J, not 
even a mesoeephalic skull. On aceonnt of this peculiarity 
I refer here to my writings, and I have no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the results then obtained. The results 
obtained by the measurements of skulls of these living 
persons cannot be made to agree with those obtained by me 
from the skulls formerly measured, even making all reason¬ 
able allowances and corrections. 

There remains a want of agreement not to be for the 
moment reconciled. Either the type of the Sinhalese skull 
is not dolichocephalic as I assumed, or the Jiving Sinhalese, 
even including Gingdris Appn, were not pure Sinhalese, 

The latter appears for the moment more profaablo than the 
former, because in the first place it is difficult to explain 
where these Ceylon dolichocephalic skulls could have come 
from ii they were not Sinhalese, as 1 have already proved 
(page ill) that the mean cephalic index of Tamil skulls 
from Ceylon hitherto examined is mosocephalic, viz., 76-3, 
If one therefore were inclined to conclude with the 
Paris Commission that these persons were fair Tamils 
(Malabars), a more satisfactory explanation would be 
obtained. 

Now, however, I would accept such an explanation with 
the greatest reserve. 

The opinion that the Sinhalese is a mixed race is very' old, 
and a descent from the Malays and Mongolians has been 
surmised. More details on this point will be found in my 
treatise on the Vgddiis, on page 110 and following pages, 

1 will only add that should in reality a largo portion of the 
^Iphalese turn out hrachycephalic or high mesocephaJie 
the question of the relations with Indian races would 
acquire a greater sign!deancy than I have been hitherto 
inclined to accord it. Discussing the examinations of the 
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Chittagong races made by Herr Riebeck, soma considerations 
of thi & ki ad occurred to me. (His travels wi 11 shore] y appear,) 
A second point of difference appears in the auricular 
index. From the appended tables, it can he seen that only 
dolichocephalic Girigbris and the low mesocephalic Igga 
offer a smaller number for the auricular index* the former 
60'6, the latter 6-1. All the o ther Sinhalese have high no m bers T 
the highest Lusa Htina (72 6). One may therefore conclude 
that the majority of the persons are hy pap cephalic. This 
also corresponds more with earlier numbers (pages 92-140} 
found by me in Tamils, than with those for Sinhalese. 

A third point is the breadth of the braw p which t making 
all allowances for the fleshy portion, is, in alJ the Ceylonese 
measured, by me, more considerable than any'measured in 
Sinhalese, and even in Tamil skulls. 

Whilst the highest measurement of tho skulls only 
amounted to 93 nun*, the lowest measurement among tho 
living was 98 mm* (Lusa Kdna), and the highest 109 mm . 
(PuSctd Banda), This great breadth of brow contributed 
nbt a little in improving the appearance of the persona in 
question. In the Kandy people the forehead wafi high, 
from 70 mm. to 75 mm. 

Girigdris was 67 mm., and Andre only 55 mm., leas than 
oven tho women showed (58 mm. and 59 mm. ), 

As far as the face is concerned, I have confirmed tho 
opinion that the Sinhalese are not prognathous. With the 
exception of one woman, they ivere all orthognathoug, and 
had a small mouth, although the lips were full and the front 
teeth large. In several it seemed to me the lower lip was 
comparatively strongly prominent, whilst the teeth showed 
a peculiar mother-of-pearl brilliancy, in which a loss of 
e n amel forming a hollow in the crown occurred. I looked 
ujiou this at first as artificial, but according to their own 
assertion it arises spontaneously. It seemed to me, however, 
aa if the mode of cleansing their teeth caused this Joss of 
enamel. I add here a few special particulars 
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1. Ukku Ban^i: Mouth small, 50 nun. 


£70 


, — —— —“i -'M uim.; lip 3 fnij, but 

only moderately prominent, mostly the nnderlip, which looks 
bluish internally, but does not allow any peculiar piffment 
to be seen ; teeth greatly worn. 

2. Pnaebi Baudi : MouLh large, 55 mm.; lipe fall, anderlip 
Strong, Imd bluish colour, but little pigment in the mucous 

membrane; teeth large, part icuiarly the upper incision, much 
worn. 


3 G,rig6ris Appu : Month 51 mm. • lip H fon, qili te blm , 
pigment in the gums ; teeth (above) Large, shining, much worn! 

4. Lute N<W: Mouth 44 mm. ; lips f n |], bat s h 0 rt, red 
no pigment in the mucous membrane ; teeth, large, straight 1 
brilliant, like mother^f-peari, worn, with a hollow in the 
right middle incisor in the enamel. 

5. Jimmy; Mouth M mm.; lips thick, but only the 
unaerlip prominent. 


6 ; Andre Appu: Mouth small, 44 mm.; lips full, somewhat 
bluish but not pigmented ; upper lip short, not prognathous ; 
, „ ar?fep hrilJiant p like mother-of-pearl, with several 
hollows in the enamel; chin delicate, round, and prominent, 
lad inn ft ■—. 


1. Mnragappa: Mouth large, 61 mm.; lips full, especially 
the nnderlip, which from a full supply of blood and pigment 
has a dark bluish-brown appearance; on the gums a brownish 
h ipe parallel to tho edgie t but atill a op a niteil from it. 

£. Pichchai: Mouth shorter, 52 mm.; lips full, upper 
short, under Up advancing, blue: the gums pigmented; teeth 

lar^e, much worn. 

The face index was in all chanueprosop (broad face), with 
the exception of Girigdris Appu, who gave a leptoprosop 
(long and narrow face) measure, 91’3. His long face had, as 
Herr Becker has remarked, a Semitic touch. Andre Appu’s 
face appeared longigh: still, this was more duo to the fact that 
It contracted very much below. The faces of the women 
"wore short, broad, and more rounded, with somewhat promi* 
o«it cheek-bones. The noses also differed from descriptions 
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hitherto given, The oldest deflcriptionB by the Chinese 
(q a . Yedd Book, page 61), ascribed to the Ceylonese a 14 bird's 
beak, 11 yet many forma appeared tons amongst these people, 
as the index numbers will show. Girigdris 5 nose was the 
most prominent. His nose index amounted to 6S'S* The 
two Kandyans followed with 7M and 7H t then I§ga Nona 
with 761; on the contrary, Liisa Nona 83 7, her brother 
Andre 8M f and the little Jimmy 90 9. This last group also 
includes the two Indians, with 80 0 and 833+ 

The French Commission obtained similar results t three 
men and two women had an index over S3* Three men anti 
three women under 74 (among these one 64 4, one 66 6, one 
68”5, one 6S L 7, and one 69'2). 

I add here a short description of their noses 

1. Girigdris Appn : N *m strongly projecting, ridge curved, 
point pro min ent (snob ?), alae small and narrow; a decided 
Semitic expression. 

2, TJkkn B&pdi: Nose strongly projecting, straightest of 
all, sunk at the root, ridge slightly curved, point thick, alae 
not large, 

Puiichi Ban# : A nose strongly inclined to but not quite an 
14 eagle nose, 11 somewhat curved, point prominent? looking 
downwards, alae moderately wide apart. 

4. Lusa Kona: Nasal ridge curved, short, point thick, 
overhanging; alae wide apart, somewhat fiat; nostrils large. 

5. Jimmy: Nose short, bent* point thick, projecting; 
septum short; alae very broad and fulL 

6. Andre Appn : Upper portion of nose thin and small* 
somewhat curved, point projecting, alae wide apart- 

Davy has given ns a poetical description of a Sinhalese 
beauty (Tedd. Book, page 63) , The nose is described in it as 
a 41 hawk's beak.” Our ladies had nothing of that, yet it seems 
as if such face's had not quite died out. The cabinet photo¬ 
graph of a Sinhalese beauty, which Herr Hagenbeck has 
presented to mo p show# such a noae„ and we can only regret 
not having seen the original. % 
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lit the Indians I found the folio-wing ; Nose on the whole 
straight, but email and narrow, towards lower part wider 
oven in the bony part; point little developed : septum JittlJ 
projecting i alae very broad!, 46 mm. 

As a conclusion to this discussion of the shape of the face, 
mention that the ear, as a rule, was delicate, and in manv 
casea small. I„ three persons, vi^ Loss Nina, Andre 
Appu her brother, and the Kandyan Ufckn Bap**, I noticed 
that ihe lobule wee adherent to the side of the head This 
also the ease with the Indian Piehchai. The body was 
strongly built in all cases. The Kandy men alone attained 
10 * good height. Puachi Baud* 1,745, Ukkn Ba P -M 1,674: 

irigdns and Andre Appu measured only 1,576 and 1 r tS3 
mm. the women 1,425 and 1,451 mm. ‘ Travellers have 
gnen five feet four, five, six, or seven inches — 1,626 to 1 7l}2 
mm., as the average height of the men. The French Com- 
minion give only two measurement®, i,596 and x^70 mm. 

B J}* ™ 1 ! r , (Aba “»«“■ to be. from this, unusually 

mall Grrig^na is at the same time thin, his calves are but 
htt e developed, notwithstanding which he is a trae-climber 
j pro ession, and climbs with the greatest ease the highest 

t * ' J D ™ 13 thini hnt aeT ertheIesa of gr&at 
ijaa 4 una, ^though a& Id to be only twenty-five years old 
makes a pleasant impression, bnt is yet aged; she has a 
delicate build of body. The little Jlnuny, on the contrary, is 
. * 1 cllllb!} y-c!ieeked boy of unwearied activity, but trulv a 
1 6 ® ntton ' ^toBhtnfp g blackish-brown body corresponds 
exactly with the description given by Emerson Tcnnent of 
j, 1 ^ a Pae children: “They looked in their nakedness like 
iving bronzes. I^ga Ndna is sixteen years old, very light, 
small, and fat; her form is quite round, her bosom pro- 
ament, and her thick checks swell still more promineatly 
^ben she laughs, 

Puuchi Bag44 has a pnoud-looking figure, with full form and 
strong muscles. He looks older than twenty-four years, the 
age assigned to him. tlkku Bunn/d 1 b also strong and muscular, 
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For dynamometric me^urctnents, 1 refer to the report of 
the Fans Commission. 

The ratio between* the measurements round the hip and 
the height of the body showed such great differences, that I 
thought at first on revising my notes*—I had made some mis¬ 
takes. The measurements were in all cases greater than the 
height of the body: even the women showed differences of 
6 7 and 57 mm. Among the men the difference is more striking : 
Girigdos Appu had 82, Andre Appu 123, Puflehi Banda 60* 
TJkku Banda US mm. of a difference. The differences in 
the lengths of the arms are not less striking : Girigdris 732, 
Andre 761* Putsch i 806* TJkku 784 mm. 

Shoulder-breadths meaHorcnienta t—Girig6ris 340* Andre 
376 p Fuftahi 3D5 f TTkku 301 mm. These are comparatively 
not widely diverging numbers. The circumference of the 
chest, was considerable, greatest in the case of Ukku Banda* 
via,* 925 mm. Tho women have, on account of the foil 
development of the breasts, a larger circumference than the 
men ; the lengths of the lower extremities vary also. The 
height of the trochanter in PnfSchi Banda amounted to 934 
mm.—that was tho largest number j the smallest wafl Andre 
Appu, 840 mm .; but the ratio is everywhere the same In men 
and women p i, the height of the trochanter is to the height 
of the body as 1 to 1'8. 

The shape of the hands and feet was uncommonly elegant, 
especially that of the feet The Kandy men wore leather 
shoes, and although these were comparatively loose, still tho 
small toes were pushed somewhat inwards* and this was 
even noticeable uiso in the next toe. Girigdris wore sandals* 
and had a wide divergence between the great and the second 
toe, Xcverthelesa, his feet also appeared comparatively 
natural. Tn the rest the shape of the foot was free from arti¬ 
ficial deformities. 1 do net remember ever having seen 
such naturally shaped feet. As is well known, the feet 
among nations wearing shoes or boots are exposed from the 
earliest years to so much pressure* that a naturally-formed foot 
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7 * eeb ia the C3Be ®* *0 newly bo™, or in children of 

£?£££ *f U PaaJald whei1 ^n atan tly worn press the 
ogether, and cause a permanent deformity very soon. 
One seeks In vain among marble statues for a regalarly 

—? T Ev6n 010 of Gr * eks h!lTe ^ 

to find f , ? STS* Here ' b <>™^ 1 ^ overjoyed 
o find feet with perfectly natural shapes, ,4s their ^ in 

select ™V° ^ 1 b ^ ed Herr ^^eok to have a 

flection of casts of hands and feat made for me in Hamburg 
d am in the fortunate position to be able to lay befoS 

Fo* 1 this I have to thank Herr 

fo^om 2 ? h b , Ce> ‘ herC iS “ contrast between the 

dne to th 5 T ? th3t 0t the Indiflll& ' is P«tl.V 

12 16 1h l S, eneral J^elopment of the body. The ratio 

inTuT I 115 * 11 ° f tte fMt “* tbe ^l^t of the body is 

Bnt j ° th * Bwa 881: 6 6 i ™en,l: 6-5. 

But the development of the feet is quite different. In 

devel2 a * h*i T h ° k ' £ ° 0t ** he8T7, h™ 7 ’ and broadi y 

, 1 '' " 1 *‘ 1 * 1 ,n llw Sijliatos the fool ia delicate, thin 

Tho breadth-index of Moronappo i, £*5 

S 2 36 V [ L “ N4 “ »» -Ec^: 

~5RSr“ “ ° j 395 “ u3t —* «■ 

Of I .7fv 11, ?* ^ Vere Tery m0TBbl ^ and they were capable 
2 •» On this depends the ££ 

degL Ck b7 Giri ^ris to a wonderful 

aJ21’~< ^^Dity to seise objects with their toes, 
ten rom the dlustration,* the divergent position in the 


visa! of 0^“* °5 ? ° f 111690 Bre snllflIKl to th* 0ennui ten. xtg 

Sit iTUSSS #atl *™ *■*"*. «a MmiSU X 

fuor of T ri & ^ H %nob, uDtKnixth thi^r clci: lutl E ftLae. N a 1 £□ thn 

tojt of Lika Min*, No 2 that of Gm^iSria Appu, and go 3 that of u ^ 
Sf»ppi r one Of a» Indian., The 0 f the tot otw, Mllrn - 

th* *** of too hand* of irf£t5f ^ ^ iB BOt 
112—86 
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ease of Mumgappa is well shown * in the case of the Sinhalese 
to a much smaller degree. In fill cases, however, Is seen the 
great interval between the great toe and the others, especially 
in Mttrttgappa. The throe middle toes form a group by 
themselves. 

At the same time, one may notice the length of the toco of 
this middle group, especially of the second. The Sinhalese 
have these toes almost in the shape of fingers* straight and 
long + Murugappa, who also has short and thick fingers* shows 
also short toes, thick and plump ; and the great toe is so 
widely divergent as to project hut little over the second* 
Among the women, the second toe projects beyond the first* 
notably in Ioga N6na t whilst in Girigfiris the corresponding 
toe is shorter. This is strongly developed in Andre Appm 
The terminal phalanx of the great toe is very broad in all 
cases: the smaller toe is very short. The middle of the foot 
is small, thin, and straight. It widens gradually op to the 
heads of the metatarsal hones, where it* in comparison with 
a foot accustomed to sho*s T appears strikingly broad, Not¬ 
withstanding this the great toe has no proper ball; externally 
the little head of the fifth metatarsal bone is somewhat pro¬ 
minent. Further back the external border runs uniformly:, 
whilst in the inner border rises quickly* forming a well- 
marked arch. The heel is strong and firmly set. The span 
of the foot is high and delicately arched* especially behind 
the first metatarsal bone. The tarsal bones are strong, little 
prominent, and very high* In Mumgappa the height above 
the ground is 59, in Luea 46, in Girig^ris 48, in Igga 54, and 
in the two Kandyans 61 and 65 nun, respectively. 

With this I finish the analysis to which this interesting 
company has given rise* Without as yet classifying the sub¬ 
jects of my discourse, I dare to hope ihat the communication 
aa it stands will be a sufficient excuse that I do not come to 
any definite conclusion. How many of she differences 
observed are merely due to the individual* how many are 
due to race-difference, I cannot satisfactorily say. Take m 
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example * wording tonay earlier craniolcgical examinations, 
the Sinhalese are dolichocephalic. Now, among the people 
actually measured by mo here, 1 find only one dolichocephalic, 
viz., Glrigdrig Appu, the aatno whom Herr Becker took for 
ao Arab. In reality his face, particularly his nose, had a 
distinct Semitic look. But the Moormen am now-a-days 
Mohammedans, and if in rare eases they mix with the Sin¬ 
halese (eee my V$dd* Book, page 94), it does not follow that 
th$Y aJso change th^ir religion. 

Besides, the Jewish face appears among so many of the 
inhabitants of the islands of the East, that I would not sup¬ 
port each a supposition on that ground. AIbo the deduction 
drawn by Herr Becker from the name Atm is so uncertain, 
as I have already shown, that it proves nothing- If Oirig^ris 
is not an Arab, he must be considered as a typical Sinhalese. 
If this! is accepted, then the others measured by me are not 
tjpical ■ even the stately Kiirnwe from Kandy, and least of 
all the woman 2Mua. Their short and brood skulls, their 
ehanveprosopio (bread faces), and in particular their bread- 
pressial-ib-curved noses, with the ajao wide apart, point with 
a strong probability to a mixture with the Tamils. 

The little Jimmy resembled bis father so little, that one 
felt almost inclined to disbelieve the relationship. lie was, 
however, the very image of his mother. His roundish-square 
head, his fall-moon face, his ape-nose were only exaggerations 
of the mother-type. But the colour of the skin was quite 
dart, whilst the mother's was light. Who can doubt but that 
here individual and sex peculiarities were recognisable ? hut 
where is the line of demarcation of ethnical peculiarities ? 
Unfortunately there is still wonting an exact description not 
only of the Ceylonese Tamils, but also of the Indian Tamils. 

I have therefore earnestly requested Herr Hsgenbeck, in 
case he should again bring snch people to Europe, which Is 
not at all unlikely, to bring well-authenticated Tamils, One 
thing seems to me certain. If the French ethnologists 
entertain the opinion that the dark-skinned races of India 
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originated from Negritos, it is most probably a mistake. The 
Negritos known to us have that woolly hair which consists of 
gmail* close, spiral rolls, quite similar to the Blacks of Africa* 
ami not only to the Niger proper* but, aa lately discussed* 
also to the Caflirs and the other Bantu nations. In the case of 
the Africans, each spiral rollis so hard that it feels like a 
solid body. In the case of the Negritos the rolls are some¬ 
what soft, from the fineness of each individual hair. Our 
Ceylonese show the very' opposite of this. They are in the 
plainest meaning of the term smooth-haired* without the 
shade of a carl j the beautiful appearance of their long black 
hair is certainly improved by the care they bestow upon it, 
but no Negrito is capable, go far m we know* by any amount 
of care to change his hair in a similar maimer. 

Even the Dravidian Indians have nothing of the Negrito 
hair. One must therefore look to other sources than this* and 
it la possible that they are a very mixed race. As far aa 
language is concerned* the Sinhalese must be referred to an 
Aryan origin. Their history favours this idea t but are, on 
this account Mongolian and Malayan connections to be 
excluded ? I cannot believe it; at all events, I can say that 
many among the people presented to me, especially among the 
women + seem to point to Eastern relationships, and that 
if those people are really Sighalese, without any fresh mix¬ 
ture of blood* then must the Sinhalese race be looked ti]wu 
as a mixed race in the highest degree. 
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OUTLINE OF TWO YEARS' SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCHES IN CEYLON, 

By Drs. 0. F. and R B, Sarasin.* 

(Read February M t 1886*) 

IN the short space o i a report It will naturally not be 
possible to enter into any details: we can simply give 
a fow results which seem to us to bo of interest* „ Further, 
we must omit to refer to and compare notes with works 
already published on the different objects we speak of ; this 
wo reserve for our future publications in Europe, of which 
copies will be sent to the Society, 

I.—Anthropological. 

We begin with some anthropological notes, and shall 
later on refer to Our chief branch of study, zoology* 

We did not intend, when we came to Ceylon, to make 
anthropological investigations: but as the races in this Island 
proved of the highest interest we con hi not but spend a 
part of our time in emtnming them. During our journeys, 
in which we traversed the Island in nine directions, we 
acquired a great deal of information on this subject. 

As is vory well known, Ceylon contains throe principal 
races, the Sinhalese, the Tamils, ami the V^ddAa. There are 
others, whom we may dismiss with a brief remark * r for 
instance, the Moors, more or less casual inhabitants, Arabian 

* la affcnJig this Paper to the Cojbn Brunei! of the Royal Asiatic 
Sociafcy,, we wi&h fco rx prefe OUT heft thanks for tba kindnwa thowa to iqj 
by thin Society in printing p with an olmoet Mmpleto Beriea of tio 
Society’a JoTtranLi. BesiJei, wo owo a debt of ffnitttndo to- many Ladi dcltiil 
Membra for fchft nsady aetata nco they Iwro b«a good onongh to gins 
us in our eiE!rtid2M h and w which wo think wo cannot repJy In a tnor^ 
appropriate way thto by laying bfifore yon a prtill m innr y report of our 
rettwrche^ 
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merchanis, who settle in every trading place of the East. 
In a very few parts only the Moore have their own villages, 
chiefly so in the Batticaloa district, where they form a bon? 
one third of the inhabitants. The Afghans, Malaya, Kaffirs, 
Farsees, &c ? , are of no importance for our purposes. 

The two races* Sinhalese and Tamils, are not living side 
by side in the same districts, as is often believed j such is 
only the case in the large towns and upon the hills, whither 
the Tamils are imported as coolies by the planters. Generally 
speaking, the Sinhalese inhabit the hilly &ono and the 
fertile and wet ^Vestem and Sou them Provinces ? they attain 
their greatest density, according to the census of 1881, in 
the district of Colombo ; they are very scarce in lower Uva, 
in the Korth-Central Province, and in the northern parte of 
the Eomn^gala district. 

The Tamils, on the other hand, with the exception of those 
in the planting districts, live on the eastern coast of the Island, 
They are numerous in the Eatticaloa district, less so In the 
district of Trincomalee, almost wanting on the coast north of 
Trincomalee. The real centre of theTamils^ however, is the 
densely populated Island of Jaffna, where they live to the 
exclusion of every other race: even the nbiquitous Moor is 
very seldom met with, Majpyirand Fnttalam, further on, are 
Tamil places, and south of Negombo there is an old Tamil 
colony f which has costed since the time of King Gala Bahu I* 
(113 ajo.)„ 

It would ho erroneous to suppose that the districta of 
Sinhalese and Tamils are adjoining each other: this is only 
the case in very few places, u, for instance, north of Chllaw. 
Otherwise, a broad belt of forest land separates the Sinhalese 
countries from the Tamil ones. This belt, which is almost 
uninhabited, and in many parts completely ho, begins to the 
easE of Saffragum (Sabaragamnwa), maintains a breadth of 
20 30 milcff adjoining lower Gva, and expands to aboat forty 
miks in Tauiankaduwa. This separating belt increases to a 
breadth of about sixty miles ia the northern parte of the 
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Island: almost the "whole Northern Province i* without any 
cultivation, and therefore the Tamil Island of Jaffna is 
separated by an enormous rampart of forest from the 
Sinhalese districts, even more so than the Tamil coast of 
Batticaloa. 

Wo learn in the histories of Ceylon, and obaerve it at the 
present time, that Sinhalese and Tamils intermarry some¬ 
times. We know, even, that many kings of Ceylon have been 
of Tamil blood ; but notwithstanding this, a certain mutual 
aversion of the two races is not to be overlooked, and it is 
just that aversion which proves that a deep difference of nice 
is existent. We learnt, for instance, in Trincomaleo, that no 
Sinhalese will die in thai Tamil place, but as soon as one gets 
ill he returns to hie native country ; and other facts still 
further illustrating this aversion could be mentioned. 

The enormous belt of forest just mentioned, and the open 
park country the solitude of which is only interrupted bv 
relatively few email villages, and very seldom by large 
patches of cultivated land, such as near the lake of Kantnlay 
and round other smaller tanks, is the abode of the Yedtkis, 
They Ii%e in the eastern part of Coylon, and are the remnants 
of a tribe which deserves our attention in a very high degree. 

We arrived too late for the exploration of this tribe. The 
original wild i fddris are extinct,—at least, beyond some 
quite incredible rumours, we could not find any traces of 
them during the three months which we spent in searching 
for them in the remotest parts of the Island. Ail the Vjddda 
ha^ e been induced to leave the rock ■'Caves, their old natural 
da ollings, and to settle in small villages tinder tbe charge 
of the headmen of the adjoining districts. The purest 
Ycddas we found are living in tho Nilgais district, and near 
Bint$nna ; others near MaM-oya, in the Eastern Eh'OTinco, 
and iu the Friare-hood range. But even these are already 
So accustomed to Europeans by their frequent visits to 
Sandy and Badulla, and by the hunters who have been 
to see them, that the Nilgala Vftidaa, for instance, as soon as 
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they saw tis coming, began to dance and to sing, and tried to 
tell as incredible atones. The settlement of the Y ? dcUe in 
villages gives naturally much occasion for mixing with other 
elements; many Sinhalese vj llagers marry Yoddii wives, and 
therefore, all the intermediate types between Y^ddds and 
Sinhalese an? to he met with. In many villages of lower 
TJva, where Y^ddds are already completely extinct, the traces 
of old Vfdda blood are easily noticed in the features and in 
the dark colour of many a Sinhalese villager. 

Similar intermarriages, or those which happen in the 
Sinhalese districts, are taking place on an even larger scale in 
the Tamil countries. On the east coast, north of Batticaloa, 
there ore many villages, and Yjddas have been induced to 
settle; and in these places the mixture of Tamila with 
Vjdd£e is conspicuous, In this way the Y?ddas will 
disappear completely at a not very distant time; already, 
according to the census of 1881, there are not more than 
2,22b individuals who still call themselves Ypddda. The 
race is not dying out, as is generally believed, but is being 
absorbed by intermarriage with the surrounding tribes. 

Our chief object was to ascertain whether the three races 
of Ceylon are really so different from each other that they 
could bo distinguished by anatomical characters, or whether 
the differences between them were so insignificant that no 
positive result could be obtained by a careful comparison. 
A great obstacle to our purpose was necessarily the frequent 
intermarriages of the three tribes, which often loft us in 
doubt whether the men we examined were of pure blood or 
not. The only way to obtain a satisfactory result was there¬ 
fore to collect as large a number of skulls ag possible, and to 
take measurements of numerous specimens of each race to 
compile averages. Thus we collected nineteen skulls of 
Y$dda3, fifteen of Sinhalese, and fifteen of Tamils. We dug 
them all op ourselves,—with the exception of some Sin¬ 
halese skulls,—and thus are sure that no confusion has 
arisen. We found no time during our stay in Ceylon to 
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examine these skulls,—wo shall do so in Europe—and there* 
fore are now able to speak only of the results which we 
obtained by measurements of living individuals. Many 
of these measurements will have to be compared with those 
of skulls where alone measurements can be taken with 
mathematical exactness. 

To begin with the height, wo found the V^ddds to be 
the shortest of the three races. Yfddis of Maha-oya had 
an average height of 1,541 mm., eight from Nilgala l s 575, 
thirteen coast V^ddas north of Batticaloa 1,591 mm. After 
these, range twenty-two Sinhalese with 1,624 mm,, and finally, 
as the tallest, the Tamils, of whom twenty*five have been 
measured with 1,633 m m , of height on the average. The sise 
of the head does not at all correspond with the height, as the 
largest head does not belong to the Tamils, hut to the 
Sinhalese; and this fact is in accordance with the higher 
intellect of the latter. In size of head the Tamils range after 
the Sinhalese, then the coast Yfddas, and by far the smaiicst 
heads are those of the Vcddas in the interior. The coast 
Ygddas contain, as already mentioned, many Tamil elements, 
and therefore in a number of measurements range between 
the Tamils and the other Yfddia. 

It may be interesting to point out in which measurements 
the principal differences arc found. Firstly, the height of the 
face, that is the distance from the notch of the nose to the 
chin, la with the Y^dda the smallest (105 mm.) on the 
average t it ia larger in the Tamil head (Ill mm.) p and largest 
in the Sinhalese (115 mm.), and this difference gives to the 
whole face a different appearance. 

Secondly, we have the diameter of the back part of the 
skull, or the distance between tho two mastoid bones, in 
the Y^ddi only 124 in the Tamil 130, and in the Sin¬ 
halese 132. The head of the Y^ddii Is therefore in its back 
pan narrower than the head of the two other races, and 
especially of the Sinhalese, and vre have strong reasons to 
suppose that the brain of the Y^dda is likewise much 
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smaller than that of the Tamila, and still mow so than that 
of the Sinhalese. 

Thirdly, the lower jaws of the Yfddiis aw much narrower 
than those of their neighbours. A fourth difference is found 
in the size of the eyes, as the T^ddas have the largest and 
the Sinhalese the smallest eyes of the threo, the Tamils 
™igmg here also between tho two others. The differences 
ia this last measurement are naturally very small, bat 
fltUl noticeable* 

One of the most striking features in the face of the Ygddii 
is the shape of the nose ; firstly, it is eery broad, 40 mm., 
while with the Sinhalese it is only 39 mm., and with the 
Tiimil SS min -; secondly* the bridge of tho nose between the 
ej es with the \gdda Is in most cases very low, sometimes 
almost fiat, This fact gives to the VfdtM nose a strange 
shape, and strikingly Influences tho features: the bridge is 
higher With the two other races. The Sinhalese have often 
very well-formed eagle-shaped noses, 

Besides these peculiarities of the Vpldds already men¬ 
tioned, shortness of face, narrowness of the back part of the 
skull and the lower jaw*, largeness of the eyes, and lowness 
of the bridge of the nose, we could mention more differences 
in the measurements of t ho head j but it w ould lead us too 
far for the present, and we think it sufficient to ehow that 
Bitch peculiarities do exist, and are to be traced by measure¬ 
ment. The results which we shall obtain by Comparison of 
the skulls, we shall be glad to lay before this Society after 
our return to Europe. Taking exact measurements of the 
limbs is Still much more difficult thau measuring the head, 
and of the results obtained wo venture only to specify now 
the following one as fairly well established! The lower arm 
of tho VcddA aud also of tho Tamil i 9 relatively a little 
longer than that of the Si^haLe^e. 

Tho colour of the V^ddas is always a dark and dirty 
chocolate brown, a colour which Is likewise frequently 
found with Tamils, but seldom amongst Sighalese. 
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Summing up, we learn by the measurement that the 
Sinhalese, Tamils, and V^ddas are three well-distinguishable 
racee, and farther, the measurements give much reason to 
suggest that the Tamils are more closely allied to the Veddas 
than the Sinhalese, which latter no doubt represent the 
highest race, whilst the Tamils in many respects range 
between the two others. 

One result in any case is certain, viz., that the Vfd{kLj are 
by far the lowest in the scale of the three races, not only in 
their habits, but also in their anatomy, and this fact confirms 
the opinion of those who claim the Veddas as the remnants 
of an old tribe of Aborigines. We can pass over the customs 
and the religion of the Vfldds, because former writers have 
dealt with them, and the principal facts are generally known. 
We will call attention to one point only, because it 
illustrates clearly the primitive customs of this race, and 
that Is the wearing of leaves as a cloth. A string is tied 
round the Joins, and small branches ate put underneath, till 
a thick belt of leaves is formed. This custom is now almost 
extinct by increasing civilisation, but almost every Vodda, 
if requested to do so, will appear in a few minutes in his 
dress of leaves. 

It is our intention at a later period to deal more exhaus¬ 
tively with the anthropology of Ceylon, and to illustrate our 
writings by maps and photographs. We therefore confine 
ourselves in the meantime to these preliminary notes. 

li.“Z oological. 

As zoologists, our labours in Ceylon were naturally 
devoted to the study of animals. Before we came to this 
Island we had set ourselves the special task to discover 
the development, then entirely unknown, of Epicrium 
glutinosutn « Quit:ilia glutinma (Linn.). This is a kind of 
ground snake, living in the tropics of the East, and known 
long since ; the shape of the animal is like that of an eel, 
one to one and a half feet in length, dark brown in colour 
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With two yellow side-bands, The skin la tubric, like that 
of a frog or a salamander. Jt lives under the surface aoil 
near rivulets or ponds, in cavities which it digs for itself. 
Its eyes are small; there are no feet. Two tentacles, w hich 
are at the top of the snout and are retractile, are very 
remarkable: farther, the skin is particularly interesting, 
because there are imbedded in it numberless very small 
round scales like those of fish, but Invisible from the outside, 
and also different from the fiBh scales in their finer histolo- 
logicaJ composition. The genus Epicrivm has some few 
relatives in America, which bear the old name of the whole 
class, via,, Coecilia. 

it is bnt natural that this animal should excite the 
greatest interest of naturalists, and that many efforts have 
been made to arri ve nt a clear knowledge of its position 
in the natural system. The conclusion arrived at was, that 
it ought to be ranged under the order of the Amphibians, 
and not, as It was supposed formerly, under that of the 
Reptiles, especially of the snakes. Later on, as there have 
been found different anatomical peculiarities which pointed 
ont a somewhat isolated position of the animal, it was raised 
to a special order, that of the Assoda, and was put in the 
lowest rank of the general class of the Amphibians. 

We know from experience, that if the position of an 
animal in the natural system is not clearly understood,, 
its development throws light upon the question, the animal 
in its development showing the traces of those forms 
which it had to run through, according to the theory of 
evolution, to arrive at its present form. We know, for 
instance, that the well-known water-salamander (Tritoi) is 
an animal which for aomo time of the year lives on land, and 
breathes through lungs s it lays its eggs in the ^ter, 
and out of them come forth larvae, which have at each side 
of the head near the ear a bundle of gills. Feeding in 
the water the animal graduoliy obtains lungs, the gills 
atrophying, and finally dropping off; it then seeks land, and 
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breathes air, How* the question ia this : Does Epicriuwi 
show the same mode of development as the waterHsalamimdor,. 
or not ? 

It was known that the order Epicrium has been found 
living in the water* and at each side of the head, where gills 
were expected to be* they had little openings. But this was 
all that was known about the development of Epicrtum* 
Here began our work. It was evident that we had two 
suppositious: Either* Epicriitm lays its eggs In the water* 
and there the young ones take their development (as is tho 
case with the salamander)* or j Bpi&tium is viviparous. So 
we carefully examined all ponds and rivers in the vicinity 
of which we found the full-grown animals, but though we 
often met with young specimens living in water, with a gill* 
hole at each side of tho head* yet we never found gills, but 
always well-formed lungs; earlier stages did not come to our 
notice. So we began to dissect tho full-grown annuals* and 
to examine thorn for embryos; wtj opened about a thousand 
female^ yet we never obtained tho result so much wished 
for. At bet a cooly brought a little lump of eggs, which he 
had found in the ground near a rivulet, and from this 
moment the mode of development was discovered, which, 
generally proceeds in the following manner i—The pregnant 
female forms in th e soft damp soil at first a small globular 
cavity, and deposits there r lump of about thirty pretty large 
eggs, connected with each other by a sort of string* The 
mother curls herself round the eggs, and broods probably 
in order to keep them dump with her body in the case of 
sudden drought. The eggs are of the size of a very large 
pea* and yellow, bearing a close resemblance to those of 
reptiles, the lizard for instance : in able, therefore, they can¬ 
not bo compared to the eggs of a frog* In such an egg an 
embryo develops, which is especially interesting owing to 
the circumstance that behind the eyes, on the same spot 
where the salamander has them, three long gills are growing, 
of which one is directed forward, one upward, and one 
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backward. The gills have the shape of ostrich feathers, and 
[KS they are red like Mood* the embryo* after being artificially 
freed from the egg* looks really pretty. Its colour is black, 
but the yellow yolk adheres to the belly. This shows that 
the Epic rt um whilst in the egg passes through the same 
scages which the salamander passes through in the water* 
In the salamander, the reason for gills is clear: they serve the 
young animal to breathe in the water like fish : in Eptcrium r 
the gills are as well formed as in the salamander, but as 
they are not required to act as breathing organs under water, 
their existence is not so easily understood t yet they are 
perhaps of some importance as organs of breathing of the 
embryo in the egg. The embryo remains In the egg for a 
* r ery long time, until it reaches the size of about six to seven 
centimetres ; it also moves rapidly if at that time it is arti¬ 
ficially freed and put into water. The next thing we observed 
was the young Epicriwm living in water with two gill-holes* 
but without gills ; the size of the youngest was only a 
little larger than the full-grown embryos. It in therefore 
certain that the embryos break the shell of the egg, strip 
off their gills w hen wandering through the soil to the water, 
and live for some time in w T ater with simple gill-holes 
and lungs, which had developed already in the embryonic 
stage, A young Epicrium^ or so-called larva, when living 
in water comes from time to time to the surface to inhale 
air* By and by the gill-holes close* the young animal appears 
on land, and no more leaves it; when put back into the 
water it is soon drowned. 

It now would no longer bo correct, to assign to the Epi* 
crium the lowest position in the natural system amongst 
Amphibians. The Epicrium has generally the game 
development as the salamander, and has therefore its 
position quite near the latter. The salamander belongs to 
the Amphibians with a tail, in contrast with the frog, which 
is a tailless A mphibitin . The Epic Hum was considered to be 
without a tail i in the full-grown specimen, however, a trice 
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of a tail is discernible, and the embryos show clearly a short 
tail with a well marked fin. These are the main features of 
the development of Eptcrtum. Thera are many other points 
of interest, bat they come more into the scope of a specialist, 
and could not be explained in a short paper and without the 
aid of drawings, and they will have to be dealt with accord- 
Itiglj? at a later period. 

The chief results are briefly— 

(1) Epicrium (like on tha basis of its anatomy, 

cannot be placed in any known groqp of Am * 
phibiana. 

(2) Its embryonic evolution passes through the same 

stages aa the salamander as a larva. 

(3) In consequence, Epicrium 9 notwithstanding its very 

different appearance, has to be classed as the 
nearest neighbour of the salamander. 

The researches just referred to occupied ns about eight 
months at Perddeniya. We then proceeded to Nuwara Eliya 
eo begin studying the rainworm of Ctyfcn, both from a 
histological and a systematic point of view. The hills of 
Ceylon are of special interest in possessing quite a gigantic 
epceiea of rain-worm, which attains a length of about four 
feet, and a thickness of a big thumb. We hoped to find oilier 
similar species, bnt we met only with smaller kinds 
that were new, amongst which were a beautiful blue* 
ringed one of rather large size, and many smaller ones of less 
striking appearance. Ceylon being an island long since 
separated from the continent, those an [mala living in the 
eoiJ p ns they are* must be of a peculiar interest, and an exact 
systematic examination of the rain-worms of Ceylon might 
induce an investigation of those of India. The comparison 
of the forms In both countries promises valuable reap ha as to 
the range of geographical distribution ; it might also furnish 
a further basis for speculation about the changes of the con¬ 
tinents and islands In the course of time. Now, It is true 
that the rain-worm Is very easily transferred in many ways - 
112—S6 ' n ‘ 
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we know already, that upon the different elevations ol the 
hilly zone of Ceylon, different forms are found which are 
not to be met with in the low country, and which represent 
probably similar endemic forme* as for instance amongst, 
the lizards in Geratoplwra or Cophatis. It is not the 
place here to enter into our anatomical and histological 
examinations of these animals* as they arc of too special a 
scientific interest ; but we may mention that a considerable 
portion of our labour was directed towards the examination 
of the vascular system of the rain-worm, which we tried to 
investigate physiologically. 

A result of more general importance* which we obtained by 
histologically examining the akin of Eptcrwm in Pern- 
deniya, and that of Ihe rain-worm in Ktiwura Elly a, is the 
following :— 

The body of every animal, with the exception of the lowest 
order, as the animalculre, &c.*ie surrounded by a more or less 
thin layer* the so-called epidermis: it is not homogeneon^ 
as glass for instance, hot composed of innumerable very 
small corpu&cules, the so-called cells* which are arranged 
like paving stones. Just under this epidermis the finest 
branches of the blood vessels are spread like a net. The 
same is the case in the Jungs, and as here the blood comes to 
a very near contact with the &Lr T it absorbs oxygen and 
returns carbonic acid \ that la the process we call breathing. 
As the blood is separated from the outer air by the above- 
mentioned fine skin, the epidermis, the receiving of oxygen 
and returning of carbonic acid was explained os possible by 
the physical law of di osmose. But further it was observed 
that the different cells of the epidermis do not adjoin each 
other* but that between them a number of cavities exist* and 
the cells themselves are connected with each other by 
exceedingly fine communicating filaments. The outer layer 
of the body was found therefore to be not solid. In the 
Epierivm we observed that from the finest vessels just under¬ 
neath the epidermis, little tubes ascended outwalks, which 
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after having reached the epidermis* divided into tiny arms 
like those of a chandelier, and these arms again were connected 
with the range of cavities between the cells of the epidermis* 
These cavities communicate with the surrounding medium ; 
so we learned that the Uui.il of the vascular system commu¬ 
nicates by means of the very due tubes, and the cavities of 
the epidermis just described with the outside. The tubes 
are bo small that even a blood-corpuscule is much too large 
to pass through ; and further the blood-fluid* tho so-called 
serum itself* cannot how out of the skin, according to the 
law of capillarity. We pursued the h abject further, and 
found a similar state in the gills of fishes, the skin of 
snails, leechcH + axid rain-worms. This discovery of a direct 
communication of the vascular fluid with the older medium, 
obviates the use of the law of diosmose, and the process of 
breathing becomes more intelligible. It is to he hoped 
that injection Into the vascular system may lead to a con¬ 
clusive proof of our theory. 

The next five months were devoted to travelling in the 
south-east of tho Island, partly in search of information 
about Y^cklds, partly with the object to obtain an embryo 
of an elephant. His Excellency the Governor had the kind¬ 
ness to give oh free permission to shoot elephants* with the 
special right also to kill females for the aforesaid purpose. 
But unfortunately our exertions in this latter direction were 
not suceeeafuh Three female elephants were killed, but 
none had an embryo. Part of the intestines of the animals 
has been preserved for future histological examination. 

During onr stay in Ceylon, we used to collect whatever 
seemed to be important, and thus a fair amount of scientific 
material has been accumulated} which will bo dealt with in 
Europe after our return* Many new specimens which we 
were able to secure in the course of our stay we pass over 
here, because they have not yet been exhaustively examined. 
However, we shall briefly touch upon the chief results of onr 
four months' stay at TrincomalecH 
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We discovered there two mails li ving as parasites on a sea- 
sian Until now only very few parasitic snails have been 
found. The most famous kind is En toconctm mirahiits, which 
liTOfl in a holoihuria, and is an animal that in appearance is 
only with difficulty to be distinguished from an intestinal 
worm: but its eggs develop fully-formed young snails with 
shelJ T feet, and eyes. This is a new example to show how 
impoaeibkit is in many cases to understand the systematic 
position of an animal without the knowledge of its develop- 
menL The snails examined by us are not so extraordinarily 
deformed as the Enioconctrft* yet they have many characterIs- 
tlcs + Qnr two snails are quite different from each others 
they arc also living on different parts of the sea-alar* The 
one which inhabits the interior of it is about a quarter of an 
inch long, and has a we 11 -formed somewhat hard shelL 
Where it dwells* the body of the sea-star ia inflated 
to a spherical cavity, and when the apex of the shell 
touches the ekin of the sea-star, a little hole ia formed,, 
which through the interior of the cavity is Ln commu¬ 
nication with the outside. The snail can hardly move, 
and thus lives like a captive in his cell. The most remark¬ 
able feature is T that the month of this snail, which 
is small in other species, is extended into an enormous 
proboscis, almost twice the length of it# body. This 
proboscis is immovably connected with the inner aide of 
the body-cavity of the sea-star, and through it the snail 
sucks the fluid of I he sea-star as its nourishment. 
Underneath the shell the snail has a gill, and for breathing 
it requires sea-water; this atreama through the above- 
mentioned hole into the cell of the snail, The water for 
breathing has constantly to be renewed, and to render 
this possible, the following apparatus serves s At the root of 
the long proboscis rises a hell-shaped muscular fold, which 
rest# with its inner side against the shell of the snail, with 
the outer side against the wall of the cavity, and which is so 
la^ge that it covers the shell completely. We have not 
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’watched the function of this muscular bell p but we believe 
that It very likely works as a pump for constantly renewing 
the water in the cavity. This snail is most probably to be 
miked In the system near the genua HyUnu, 

The other snail lives not inBi .le the sea-star, but npon Its 
skin - its shell has the ehape of a Phrygian. It is like the 
other, immovably connected with the sea-star t the base of 
its proboscis being enlarged to a disc, and this being connected 
with the skin of the sea-star by numberless little folds. It 
lives like the other on* the body-fluid of the sea-star. 

The sea-urchins are characterised by a globular hard shol| s 
which Is covered all over with spines. The regular sea* 
urchin has the mouth at the lower pole of the spherical 
shell, at the upper one the arms, Wyville Thomson was 
the first to discover a sea-urchin the shell of which wag 
not hard hut flexible like leather $ the spines were quite 
flhort t only about a quarter to half an inch in length, and 
surrounded by a thick akin: thus they Looked like little clubs. 
In later years a good number of other specimens have been 
brought up from the deep sea during the expedition of the 
“Challenger*” In Trincomalee we were lucky enough to 
discover Ln a depth of four to six fathoms m the harbour, 
a beautiful new species of this group. The greatest 
diameter of the animal was about six inches; its height not 
quite two inches. Tim colour was a dark brownish black, 
and this ground was covered with small spines resembling 
clubg, in consequence of the skin around them. Besides, 
small azure corpuscles on stalks ran in radial lines from 
the upper to the lower pole* and adorned the sea-urchin 
like jewels. These corpuscles, as well as the other larger 
spines, have a most striking peculiarity* If the animal is 
taken into the baud you feel a pain as of about a dozen 
bee-stings, which lasts for some three or four minutes, then 
it ceases completely* The small spines as well as the blue 
corpuscles turn against everything that approaches, and 
from a more precise examination, the result wo came to 
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was, that, us is known to be the case wiih insects, every 
spine is? provided with a peculiar bag of poison, the spine 
itself being hollow, and the poison flowing out of the bag 
through it into the wound; ike blue corpuscles especially 
have round the bag of poiso ei a fairly thick ball of muscular 
substance, and this contracts if the fine spine inside of the 
corpuscle penetrates into the skin, We have no doubt that 
a similar apparatus also exists in the other leather-urchins, 
hut it has not yet been determined. It ha evident that this 
soft sea-urchin would soon be destroyed by fishes of prey if 
it had not the formidable arms just described. Thin circum¬ 
stance a small fish availed itself of ; this little animal* 
which is In length about one inch, lived just between the 
spines of the sea-urchin* bo that a pursuing fish could not 
come near it at all without being wounded by the spines 
of the sea-urchin ; moreover, the little fish had the same 
dark brown colour as the sea-urchin* and waa thus doubly 
protected. 

Until now in no sea-urchin bad a real eye been found. It 
was noticed that many bad a very feeble perception of 
light; but it was impossible to slate that they could really see. 
This is quite correct of the great majority of the sea- 
urchins ; but in the genus Diad&na, which is very common 
throughout the tropics, we found most curiously composed 
eyes, somewhat similar to those of insects. Ah light blue 
spots they run round the surface of the black sea-urchin, 
like the above described blue corpuscles of the leather- 
urchim Each of these blue spots consists of many hundred 
small crystal cones, which rest upon a layer of nervous 
substance. Microscopical examination had already shown 
that the blue spots were eyes, and the simplest physiological 
experiment confirmed it- If the hand is brought near the 
aquarium which contains the sea-urchin, without touching 
the water of course, the urchin at once directs all its long 
spines against it to protect itself; it sees therefore very well. 
Between the spines of llkidema a little hsh lives, which 
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is protected in this Case by the length of the spines, while 
the above-mentioned one found protection in the poigon- 
apparatiiH of ita host* 

During the last days of our residence in Trinecmalet\ a 
sea-urchin waa brought to ns t which both by its size and by 
the splendour of its colours quite surprised ns. It was a foot 
in diameter exclusive of the spines, which were two to three 
inches long. Its height WBfl ahooc six inches j on the ventral 
surface were shorter and stronger spines than above. Its 
colour was brownish black, and over it ran from the apex 
downwards broad Saturn-red bands, which in the whole of 
the Sr length were dotted with very large spit ml id azure spots; 
these spots we discovered to be eyes, as in the case of 
Dimlcma, This gigantic sea-urchin has up to the present 
no rival, as far as wo can learn from the literature on the 
subject. Probably it w.aa brought up from a great depth to 
the shore by the strong current of the north-east monsoon. 
Should It prove, after a more exact systematical examination* 
to be a new species of the genus Diadema, we would propose 
to give it the name of Diadema imperator. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE MEDICAL HISTORY 
OF CEYLON, 

By J. L+ VAJrDBHflTRAATfflTp M,I>. 

ftytaa Afrritad Cdiege. 

(Bead Nov. l& r ISS6J 
IUTBODUOTIOIf, 

AS I am to deal with a subject which in some what special, 
it is my natural desire, in expectation of meeting a mixed 
assembly, that my treatment of the contents of this Paper 
should be such as to prove interesting and i attractive to non- 
professional well as professional persons. To the profes¬ 
sional part of my audience, the medical annals of this Island 
cannot but be replete with interest; and I trust that tny 
other hearers will derive some useful Information from an 
attempt to give an account of diseases which have prevailed 
in this country from the earliest period of which wo have 
any record, the progress made by European medicine, and of 
the improvement in the sanitary condition of this Island 
ejected during the present century. 

Although the inhabitants of this beautiful Island have had 
a fair share of the 11 ills that flesh is heir to,” it is satisfactory 
to know that tho efforts which have been mado by the officers 
of the Medical Service of this Colony, under the direction of 
an enlightened and beneficent Government* and by local 
self-governing bodies, for the improvement of the health of 
the people, have, through the blessing of a merciful Provi¬ 
dence, beau prawned with a groat measure of success. 

It is not my purpose to give you statistical details t these 
might add greatly to the value of the information contained 
in this Paper, but would detract from its interest. I 
shall merely give a statement of facts : and in taking a rapid 
glance at our past medical history, I will, in the first place. 
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touch on the salient points connected with the native or 
Buddhist system of medicine ; next, on the medical history 
of the Portuguese and Botch periods, so far as learned 
from records at my command ; and lastly* on the great 
sanitary reforms effected since the British occupation of the 
Island. 

There is a mine of rich material worthy of exploration in 
the archives of the Civil Medical Department, dating from 
its separation from the Military Service in 1868; but I have 
been able only to make use of published records and of the 
Administration Reporta and Sessional Paper* of the Legisla¬ 
tive Connell from 18&4, the period at which their publication 
commenced. 

Sinhalese System of Medicine. 

In the early part of the third century B.C., A*6ta was the 
great Buddhist sovereign of India. He propagated the new 
doctrines of Enddha by erecting columns or pillars, on 
"which were engraved those memorials or edicts he was 
desirous of making generally known. These inscriptions are 
remarkable monuments of the sagacity and benevolence of 
that great sovereign, who erected viharas, monasteries, and 
hospitals, thus giving effect to whatever there is of benefi¬ 
cence in Buddhism, 

From an early period, the priests charged themselves with 
the duty of educating children and relieving the sick. It was 
in Ceylon that the Buddhist doctrines wore first reduced to 
writing. These doctrines addressed to mankind in general, 
besides inculcating the duty of reverence to parents* love to 
neighbours, charity and other moral precepts, recommended 
the prosperous and wealthy to found Refugee for the blind* 
the destitute* the cripplcdi the sick and wounded both of man 
and beast. This was taught to he the surest method of 
attaining to the highest degree of perfection and holiness on 
earth, by means of which the future reward of the Buddhist 
faith might be obtained, vk., Nirvdna, or an easy departure 
and utter annihilation- These motives actuate some of 
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thij Buddhists to this day, and I hare learned from reliable 
authority that the Buddhist contractor of the Planters’ 
and Anthonie Wards (Mahamanikkaln EtiniknlMiiriyapata- 
bfudlge Solomon Perera) has actually built thefie hospitals 
simply at the cost price of the materials* in the hope of 
obtaining merit here and Nirvdpa hereafter. King A*6ka 
also recognised the sanctity which attaches to human life, 
and directed that the life of no living being was to ba taken j 
and that wells were to bo dug, trees planted, and oar&ttyw- 
wirws erected in public highways for travellers* 

The medical houses, or hoapitals, of that period, were to 
bo provided with all sorts of instruments and medicines* 
consisting of mineral and vegetable drugs, and food ; and 
skilful physicians were appointed to administer them at the 
expense of the State, Those physicians, or V&i&rdlcts, who 
had gained a knowledge of Sanskrit* committed to memory 
stanzas, and recited them by the bedside of the jjatieot, 
1 hose stanzas were from the A*gur-Vedtt f a religions treatise 
on thy science of life and medicine. 

The A'l/ur-Vedti (from uyur, period of living, and ved t 
ro know, treating of tho science of life and medicine) is 
fiaid to have been first preserved by oral tradition in the 
form of hymns, prayers, and precepts, ft is regarded as 
the most ancient and authentic book on Oriental medicine, 
next to our own Bible, and consists of one hundred lectures, 
of a thousand stanza* each, called $lok™ m 
Fragments only of the manuscripts are now extant. It was 
supposed to have been composed by Brahma, 900 B,a t and 
handed down to the Buddhists by the Brahmins, It was 
intended to teach the proper manner of preserving life, and 
the means of preventing and curing diseases. Dr. Wise, 
the author of the " History of Medicine among the Asiatics” 
etiYB that it contained a description of the structure of the 
human body prepared from actual dissection, an account of 
the causes and diseases to which it is subject, the enumera¬ 
tion of many wwful remedies, and precepts for preserving 
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health sml curing diseases. The works studied by our 
Vedardbs in Ceylon now, are the $u$(ris f Gharate, and 
Susmki t which arc commentaries on the A t/ur-Yeda+ The 
first is arranged in the form of a dialogue or conversations 
between Airytt f the master, and his pupils in their confer¬ 
ences. Sir "WTiitelaw A ind ie gives a list of twenty-one 
Sanskrit medical works, known in the early part of this 
century among the Siyhalese and Tamil. There are no doubt 
several very intelligent and 1 rustworthy I edurdhts, who are 
Sanskrit scholars, and study manuscripts on “ oJas,” or leaves; 
but there arc also a larger number of ignorant impostors m 
the villages* to whom the words of Job arc applicable t “ Uut 
ye are forgers of lies; ye are all physicians of no value l n 

The Tamil books of medicine derived from the same 
source are published in the Tamil and other Dravidian 
languages- The Tamil practitioners are styled V'itj/iMiytUi and 
ParikdrL The Vayittiyan of the Tamil people id largely en¬ 
gaged in treating Infantile ail men is, and many of them even 
confine their practice to children only of all classes* Muham¬ 
madans as well us Hindus. Those who take an Interest in tho 
Oriental system of medicine, and wish to pum-ue tho study of 
the ancient Hindu, Buddhist, Arabian, and Chinese systems 
uf medicine, will find a full account in Wise a History of 
Medicine / 1 published in 1867. The Moors or Muhammadans 
of Ceylon have thei r o\v n native p met it iu nerd, ho b lend the 
Arabic with the H indii systems of modicin The rccogn ised 
physician is called UciktMi- 

There were many kings of Ceylon who built hospitals and 
practised medicine thcm£t‘lve3 r and by their noble example 
made it ail honourable profession. According to the Malta- 
mtnm, Buddha Dasa, who reigned for Lwenlynine yearn, 
from m a. IX, was the author of a medical work called tho 
SdrArOtaSaugrahaya. Many wonderful cars, are attributed 
to him. Ho built hospital? for every ten villages, and placed 
medical men in charge of them. They were to receive one* 
fortieth of the revenue derived from fields for their 
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maintenance. He also appointed medical men to attend on 
his infantry, and veterinary surgeons to attend on cattle and 
elephants. Along the roads he built halls for the lame and 
blind. It is said that “When he went out of the palace, 
his surgical instruments were always in his waist, and he 
operated upon all sick persons whom he wet.” King Agbo, 
who reigned six years, from 7$2 A.D., caused medicines to be 
distributed among the sick; and Dappula II„ who com¬ 
menced bis reign in 795 a.d., is most highly spoken of in this 
respect, iu the following words r “That most gracious Prince 
built a hospital at Polonnaruwa. He also in like manner 
built a hospital at Pandaviya, and endowed it with villages 
which yielded the necessaries of life. He also built in 
several places halls for the cripples and the blind. In short, 
he did not leave anything undone which was called meri¬ 
torious ! he even gave growing paddy crops to cattle, and 
rice, mixed with honey and sugar, to children,” 

Parakraraa Bjihu, who reigned from U63 to 1196 a.D,, 
built a large hospital capable of accommodating hundreds of 
patients, Rtid appointed a manservant and maidservant to 
attend on each patient for the purpose of supplying him 
or her with necessaries of life and medicine. He ordered 
medicines and the necessaries of life to be mode apt! stored 
in the hospital, and appointed skilful and salaried medical 
unm to attend on the patients. Divested of his roval robes, 
he visited the hospital four times a month, and inquired into 
the nature of the disease of each patient, and the mode of 
treatment adopted ; and whenever the treatment was in hie 
opinion erroneous, he taught the physicians the proper 
method, and attended himself to some eases. 

When the patients recovered, he distribated clothes 
amongst them. This prince is said to have cured a crow of 
a tumor, and the bird, it is stated, would not leave the hospital 
until attended to! Nor was sanitation ignored. King Pan* 
duteibhayo, who reigned 437 B.C., employed one hundred and 
fifty men to carry dead bodies to the cemetery, and one hun- 
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dred and fifty men as cemetery-keepers and sextons, besides 
two hundred night-soil men, a small number of day and 
night guards, and a email army of sweepers 

Portuguese Period. 

In the history written -by a Portuguese author, Juan 
Ribeyro, in 1685, there is only a very brief description given 
of the diseases which prevailed in Ceylon at that period, 
and I can find no allusion to the methods of treatment 
adopted by medical men of his own nation. The Portuguese 
priests and captains of companies appear to have been in 
medical charge of the garrisons of Colombo, Kalntara, 
Xegombo, Battiflaloa, Triucoioalee, Jaffna, and M&uiSr** 
Ribeym states that most of the Portuguese on their first 
arrival were subject to bowel complaints, fevers, and other 
diseases, to which the natives are not liable. Fie thought 
that the Sinhalese retained their health by frequent baths, 
and states that when he first came out to Ceylon he had two 
illnesses in the first two years. He then adopted the native 
habit of bathing twice daily T and during the sixteen auhse^ 
quent years he lived here he never became ill. Frequent 
bathing is acknowledged to be one of the best means of 
preserving health, and is practised by the natives to this day ; 
but it is in strange contradiction to the experience of an old 
colonist of 70 years, an Italian, now dead, who attributed his 
immunity from disease to his never bathing ! 

Hibeyro describes “beri-berl" (bfi t e~b£re) as a disease to 
which Europeans were very liable. He recommended as the 
best remedy pork and biscuit, with palm wine (teddy) and 
smoking, to be persevered in for three months. As a 


* A mrrepqndont point*oat that Lc Grand hi m tLi>l followed Eibejrt 
awnately here, M It fc not strictly comet to cay that the Pgrt&foaito 
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of tha garrison* of Colombo, &a Riboyro (Rk. L* chap, Jtiii) distinctly 
rays that when tha soldiers wereserionBly ill they we roseat tn the hospital 
at Colombo, and that the surgeon had to certify the necessity of this: Le 
Grand omit* thim itabemBat," — ZF p*. ^ 
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prophylactic again at this disease the Captain General 
Antonio tie Mascarenho- issued an order for every one in the 
camp to smoke. 

Kiheyro only briefly alludes to “P&racgi” disease (Far- 
titigi WaJ, that unsightly and disfiguring; skin disease 
* bieh prevails to rbi* day in the district of HulIaRtfrn, 
Tayujiiya-YiM^kulam, Auoradhapura, and Kurim^ak. He 
called it the “Neapolitan disease/' named by the natives u Pa- 
rutujudertF or 41 Portuguese sickness/' since the Portuguese 
first introduced it Into this country; and be say a it * fc is not 
easily cured/ 1 * Fever is only mentioned, to bo dismissed 
With its remedy* viz.:—a decoction called coant raj Those 
’who know Portuguese are aware that the remedy is a com¬ 
mon and useful one, employed to this day. Coriander seed a 
boiled down with ginger into a decoction m commonly used 
in the cold stage of 8y™uo, and in catarrhs and colds in the 
bead. Kibeyro Btatea. me we can bear testimony even now, 
that no people understand the ubo of aim pies better than the 
Sinhalese* bo that with a few herbs or root a they cure 
wounds* ulcers, and swellings: but it is extravagantly stated 
that they fiet broken arms and fractured le$fs t and put those 
matters to right in a very few days. He also noted the good 
effects of herbs as antidotes against the bites of snakes and 
venomous insects. We must admit that many Ycda^dlas are 
good bonu-settera* although they have no proper appliances 
for preventing shortening of broken limbs. Their method of 
stuffing a wound ami keeping it dilated* when it is connected 
with a compound fnictn re (a I though aromatic, antiseptic, and 
astringent herbs are used to check bleeding and prevent 
putrefaction) cannot be approved except as a temporary 
measure, until proper surgical aid is obtainable. The historian 
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must have been deluded p when b$ was induced to believe that 
cancers* which arc considered incurable in Europe* were cured 
in. a week in Ceylon* Kibe yro also alludes to the prevalence 
of small-pox* which the natives called “ ankaria^OT an allair 
with God / 1 because it appears m if only a miracle can cure it,* 
The following sketch of the mission of Padre Vaa, a Portu¬ 
guese Priest in Ceylon, who died in IT 1 I t in taken from a 
Portuguese work written by Padre Dorego :— ,+ The small-pax 
how t visited Ceylon* and made fearful ravages. The people 
hollering that all persons labouring under the disorder were 
possessed by the devil avoided them, aa they would him ; 
the father ran away from his children, the wife from her 
husband, leaving them to perish without food : the sick 
perished, therefore, na much from hunger and panic as from 
the virulence of the disorder. The dead became so numer¬ 
ous that they were left unburied* or carried to distant 
places, while the poor wretches affected were driven by the 
Government into the jungle. When the contagion bad 
reached Kandy, the king left it, as tlie stench of the dead 
bodies in the street** w T as unbearable, Vaz resolved to visit 
both Christians and Fagans* and being with provisions from 
his followers in Colombo* relieved their distress. He also 
followed the sick into the jungles, and building huts as w ell 
as time and place would permit, there sheltered them from 
the elements and the attacks of wild beasts 3 in a word, he 
contrived to supply every want, temporal and spiritual, per¬ 
formed the most menial services* opened hospitals in the 
deserted houses, and dared everything for their relief. The 
result was that members who w T ere saved joined the Church, 


" the S4tQfl correspondent; writes :- Ll This is Le Gmrfft Statement, lee 
in hlft translation of no (Jrami not citternany explanation of tM» 
wonderful word Jftlftrtfl; what ItJtayrO reaUy wrote ww 
f. f. r Brritftinlk&riyai Lu Gnnd apparently mistook the firn syllabi* ft> r 
the pn^KrtlElg-n def O may menttou that 1 ptiB&er^ tbti MB, of 
jyirmtlT® used by Le Gnhd, that, it roads m Mfl. 

the words are run together very mnch, so tlii t thciu was M;mo ex casts for this 
blunder,.)”— 
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and had their children baptised, Ribojra's editor, Le 
Grand p speak* of the habit of betel chewing among the 
natives, Portuguese and Dutch; he thinks it a wholesome 
practice, which purifies the breathy strengthens the gums, and 
cleanses the bowels. The Sinhalese at that time attributed 
their long and healthy lives to its use, and Ribeyro confirms 
it by saying that mon and women were seen in Ceylon who 
had not lost a single tooth. We unfortunately know that the 
practice of betel chewing presents another side ; it produces 
4S betel-ch ewers* cancer. 51 

DtPTCH FBH103>< 

The Leper Asylum at H^ndala is perhaps the only monu¬ 
ment of the medical history of Ceylon during the Dutch 
period which is left to us. There is no authentic record of its 
foundation beyond an inscription on a stone, +i Anno 1708," 
and a monogram scarcely decipherable, indicative perhaps of 
date of building aud of the original owner of the property 
on which the institution stands* It is generally believed* 
on traditional authority r that it owes its origin to a philan¬ 
thropic Dutch lady, daughter of a Dutch Governor, wiio 
was herself a leper* and at her death left tho property to 
Government, in trust for the pauper lepers of the Colony. 

In a memorandum made by Governor Van imhoff in 1740* 
he commends this Institution to the care of his successor. 
Although frequent search has been made among the archives 
of the Government Record Office for documents or informa¬ 
tion relating to the transfer, nothing has come to light to 
show' how the Government became possessed of a property 
sixteen acres in extent, occupying one of the most beautiful 
sites in the neighbourhood of Colombo, at the mouth of the 
KpLiuii river, admirably adapted from its situation, isolation p 
and distance from town for the segregation and treatment of 
lepers. This hospital was certainly the first in the Colony 
founded by private benevolence, and supplemented only of 
recent years by the foundation of other charitable Institn- 
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lions* especially at the handle of the De Soysa family. In 
this Asylum, which has separate wards for lepers, and paupers 
suffering from incurable diseases, one hundred and forty- 
four remained at the end of 1685 and sixty-five were admitted 
during the year 1886, making the total number treated two 
hundred and nine s one hundred and ninety-seven lepers and 
twelve paupers. The patients treated in this institution, one 
hundred and seventy-six at present* are well cared for* and 
all that science and humanity can suggest is adopted for 
their comfort and happiness. The new wards are the 
finest of any in the Island, well bnilt and well ventilated. 

There is no certain information available with regard to 
the state of medical practice in this Island during the Dutch 
period, extending from 165G to 1735. It is reasonable to 
suppose that there were army surgeons among the Dutch, as 
under the British* and that some of these were probably 
regularly qualified men from the colleges of Amsterdam, 
Btreteht, and Leyden,—with the Latter of which the name of 
the great Eoerhaavo will ever be connected. There may have 
also been one or two civil practitioners, and these may have 
been assisted by young men of the country* w T ho helped them 
behind the counter* and picked up a knowledge of medicines 
and their application. Among the hospital dressers and dis¬ 
pensers of that day* there were many who attained a certain 
eminence, whose names are yet recalled bv old residents, who 
can remember them " with a touch of affectionate prided 
In those days the apprentice system was in vogue, and if 
there was no opportunity of walking the hospitals* there was* 
at least, for mixing and triturating drugs. Medical skill waa 
empiricism* anti although Stahl* Bocrhaave* and Hoffman* 
with the ancient medical classics^ might have been studied by 
a few T old Dutch doctors who came to Ceylon* the probability 
is, that like the early British army surgeons, the Dutch doc¬ 
tors who came here were not university men. However, from 
the large number of those who took service under the British 
at the cession of the Island in 1795* it is evident that medical 
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science had made rane considerable progress in the Island, 
and that many native and Dutch defendants had applied 
themselves to lie study. 

Dutch physicians have been noted for their knowledge of 
botany, and the extensive field afforded in Ceylon for ita 
study was an espedalat traction. The flora of the Island 
was arranged and-described by LinmcoH, with the aid of the 
celebrated herbaria collected by Herman and Hartog, both 
of whom were sent out to Ceylon by the Dutch East India 
Company, In 3671. it is also interesting to note ihat the 
hnat European writer on tropical diseiiiief* was a Dutchman 
named Bout ius, " 

There are no records extant to show that any effort was 
made by the Dutch to teach the science of metis cine syste¬ 
matically to the natives, but it appears shat the kings of 
Kandy often requested through the Government the medical 
aid of Dutch doctors, which the Dutch Governor of Colombo 
complied with. 

File mi salon of Doctor Daniels/, and lue apprentice to 
the court of Kandy in 1739* to cure the King £ri Vijaya Rija- 
sip ha of a bad leg, as recounted in his journal, is replete with 
intoreaL The laic Doctor Kocli + in his introductory lecture 
delivered at ihe opening of the session of the Medical School 
in 1872, thus recounts the particulars of that memorable visit: 
“ Doctor Danidsz went accompanied by hid apprentice ; but all 
he could see of his royal patient was the ailing limb. Under 
finch circumstances it was impossible he could adopt any other 
course of treatment but what consisted of outward dressings. 
These he tried without any satisfactory results, and alarmed 

* Tbe vuluui OOntipiHldeat IIOU-S here “ So far a* I know, Ur r Vanih-r- 
Ftpuirctt Lr cumet in stating that was thi? firat European writer 

ca tropical disease; hut there was another writer Oil Llw RDbjucL, 

who folWwl not so long iiftur* and wImmhj work pocsed through HovemJ 
editioap. I refer Co Dr. ^Egidina Dnalim*, a native fit Antwerp, who 
went to thu Eadt in the i^rviot? of the Dutch in 1£&7. ridting Ceylon, .lira, 
and Iitilin. and roLunimg to Me native land in Dr. Duabnune : book 

iu very rarVp tho ISrilirh MueuUiH Sot potfsetk^in^ a copy.”— See, 
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■»t the consequences of failure, he insisted on His Majesty 
taking a course of tonics. The decoction w T as prepared, but 
ike king found it bitter that he emptied the cup into the 
royal spittoon, suggesting that the doctor should employ the 
more agreeable article of arrack for the conveying of the 
nauseous potion. Doctor Daniekz hereupon lire wed two 
bottles of bitters, but he prescribed so small a dose of it at a 
time (he calls It a small beer-glass full) that His Majesty 
demanded either a double dose or to be allowed extra liquor 
over the bitters 3 after a good deal of resistance the doctor was 
at last compelled to yield, and as he said he was himself In the 
habit of taking a schtiap before meals, his patient also 
might, but positively not beyond the third day. In the 
meantime the leg was not improving, and the regimen was 
becoming intolerable, and m Doctor Danielsz was h id 
prepare to leave Kandy ■ and, if he could not congratulate 
himself on hie professional success, we may yet suppose he 
was glad enough eo escape the attentions of his patient, 
which now began to assume a form slightly more imperative 
than Wsu altogether pleasant. 80 Doctor Daniel sa and his 
apprentice returned to Colombo, and continued no doubt to 
adorn the profession till the natural close of hie not unevent¬ 
ful liter 

British Period, 

Mr. Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the Forces, who served 
here from 1808 to 1823, htla Ml us n valuable work on the 
“ Medical Topography of Ceylon, and on the Health of the 
Troops employed in the Kandyan Provinces from 1815 to 
1820, with brief remarks on the prevailing Diseases■ B ’ t 
From ibis work I have gathered some Interesting passages. 
The troops employed during the early British occupation 
Consisted of Europeans, Cafilra, Malays, and natives of India. 
Marshall ^ays that the individuals of each class preserve - ni 
strong physical and moral resemblance, using the same food, 
having similar wants, undeleting the binne labour, and 
buffering the name privations. Each class had particular 
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prevailing diseases, according to the effect of the climate, 
exposure to malarious influences, and variations in their food- 
supply. The Europeans suffered from the endemic inter- 
mi (teat and remittent fevers, abscess of the liver, and 
dysentery * but they were greatly exempted from many 
diseases to which they are Liable in their own country, A 
large n amber of British soldiers sniffer eel from the effects of 
intemperance added to the effects of the climate, and no 
wonder when arrack was then retailed at sixpence a quart I 
It was Marshal1's opinion that the regular issue of spirit 
rations engendered the desire for the immoderate use of 
spirits* and that frequent indulgence created a craving which 
had to be supplied. The same sad tale of spirit drinking, as 
one of the principal causes of sickness and mortality among 
the troops In Ceylon, is repeated in the Military Sanitary 
Eeport for 1SSL Five per cent, of the troops were then 
reported to be confirmed drunkards, 

Africans, called at that time * Ksffries,” and who composed 
five companies of the 2nd Ceylon regiment; the remains 
of two other regiments 3rd and 4ib s were chiefly recruits 
procured on the east coast of Africa* in the neighbourhood of 
Mozambique, A few of them were evidently children of 
Africans brought here by the Dutch- They made good 
soldiers, and were remarkable for longevity. They were 
habitually temperate ; but the Malay recruits from Java and 
Sumatra, for the Ceylon regiment * wore addicted to the use 
of bhang and opium. Although the immoderate use of these 
narcotics was nearly as hurtful as the free indulgence In 
spirits, the excessive opium eaters among the' Malays were 
leas numerous than the immoderate drinkers among the 
European troopa* They were liable to intermittent fevers or 
ague when exposed to malaria in the jungle ; infla mm ation of 
the lungs, consumption* asthma, and pocky-itch, ho called by 
Mr, Marshall from the eruption leavi ng deep marks on the ski n. 
The Indian troops, who formed the corps of Gun Lascars* 
the Pioneer Corps, and five companies of the 2nd Ceylon 
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regiment, came from the Madras Presidency. They were 
a useful addition to the garrison, and were capable of much 
exertion -when kindly treated. They were sober* temperate* 
and submissive* but extremely filthy, and owing to their 
neglecting to provide against sudden changes of temperature, 
were more liable to intermittent fever* inflammation of the 
I lings, dysentery, and diarrhoea; Malabar itch was, as may be 
expected, very common among them. 

Distress was caused in 1812, 1813, and 1814 by repeated 
droughts resulting in falling of the crops of rice. It was 
deplorable, gays Bertolaeci, to see the numerous children of 
the Ceylonese families reduced and emaciated for want of 
food, and depending upon parents who were in no way able 
to provide for their large families. Ko substitute canid be 
found for the staple article of diet for the native troops, and 
consequently privation and exposure led to much suffering. 
At Minery, between Kandy and Trincomalee, fifty-three men 
of the 19th regiment were attacked with fever, thirty-three 
died* and twenty recovered : but several of them had their 
constitutions much impaired- Of thirty-three artillery men, 
eleven died. 

In December* 1820, there were thirty-two military stations 
in the interior, the chief posts being Kandy, Badnlla, Aliput 
( fifteen miles east of Badnlla), Ratnapura, Fort King and 
Knnmfgala, all of which were hospital stations. The Rev. 
Mr. Cordiner records that a email outpost in lS03*Kottadeolya 
(thirteen miles from Kurnn^gala)* was so unhealthy that 
of seventy men of the 65th regiment who marched to it, 
every one was seized with fever, and within a month 
Lieutenant Hutchings and two privates were the only persons 
of the party w ho remained alive. 

It will be interesting, before proceeding further, to glance 
at the nature and extent to which the principal diseases 
which existed in Ceylon prevailed in the earlier years of the 
present century, seen after the British settlement la thia 
Colony H Davy considered the effects of the climate of Ceylon 
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under three heads ^ '*First, those which occtir immediately; 
second, those which are produced slowly anti gradually ; 
third, those which ariae occasionally and unexpectedly from 
the agency of peculiar causes. As to the immediate effects 
which result from the transition of the body from a tempe¬ 
rate climate into a tropical onc K we have ample evidence 
derived from the accounts uf voyagers ; &ueh as disagree¬ 
able aeusarion of heat, acceleration of the hearth action, 
increased perspiration, lungour, restlessness, and thirst, 
diminished appetite and general indisposition 71 ; but chose do 
not constitute actual disease, nor do they necessitate active 
medical treatment. “ Europeans landing in Ceylon are 
liable to few ailments duo to immediate canees + 1T Prickly 
beat (lichen fr&picu#} is perhaps the most common. During" 
the wet Seasons/' saym PereivaJ, “ the Ceylonese are subject 
to a variety of diseases. Every man is here Ms own physi¬ 
cian, and the mode of euro adopted is of course very simple* 
A plaister of herbs is applied to the part affected, and I have 
seen the same remedy applied to a man in a high fever, when 
his whole body was daubed over with this ointment. A 
ekill in medical herbs is almost universal among rhis race, 
and they have a variety of prescription a for curing diseases 
by their application. This knowledge is owing to their 
peculiar fondness for gardening, rearing all sorts of plants, 
an employment in which they are engaged from choir 
infancy, and it is from among them that the European 
gentlemen are anxious to procure their gardeners. 11 

Small-pox seems to have been, as it still is now, the moat 
dreaded disease. It has doubtless been the one great cause 
of the depopulation of the Maud, and Forbes thinks it was 
this visitation which was described as the “ red-eyed demon 
of pestilence" that swept the country of half its people in 
the thirl century, nndoF the reign of Sri Saugabo. It is 
called ititihd l#ddcL f or u the great sickness,* 1 uud is 
believed to be ifc u direct infliction of the gods/ 1 FerrivaJ 
states that jjer^ons dying of this disease were considered 
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accursed, end that* viewed us a means of God's vengeance, no 
attempt 1 r made by incantations and exorcisms, as is done in 
other diseases, tg propitiate the gods. Even the rites of 
burial are denied, the body of the dead being removed to a 
distant jungle, and then left covered with bushes and 
branches of trees to decompose. The goddess Pat tin i is 
believed to have the peculiar power of averting or preventing 
small-pox, and to her is dedicated a temple situated in ihe 
forests on the side of Ambcikkekmula, where also stands 
the remains of Eupgula Knwaru* Pridham relates that 
during the prevalence of small-pox at MaiaM, the Kapurdla t 
or lay priest, of Ambokkcs was in constant request, and 
reaped an abundant harvest from the term rand superstitions 
of his neighbours. Every village In the vicinity of an 
infected plaeei by means of presents nominally offered to 
the goddess but the most valuable of which were appro¬ 
priated by the Kapurdia, procured his presence; and tho 
relics from the temple, consisting of a shield and bangle 
(amulet), were borne through the village followed by all the 
inhabitants, and duly honoured by the noise of every tom¬ 
tom, pipe, ekank f shell, or trumpet which they could procure. 
The Kajmrdla had been at a former period afflicted with 
the natural small -pox, and was shrewd enough to have his 
whole family vaccinated! though his supposed temerity in 
visiting infected villages, and bis good fortune in escaping 
contagion, were accounted for by himself, and believed by 
the people! to arise from the protection of the goddess. Hi* 
influence was hence considerable, and his eelfishne&s led him 
to use every secret means of checking the progress of vacci¬ 
nation among the dupes, by whom he was enriching himself. 
Active measures in the prosecution of vaccination, the 
introduction of legislative measures to help on this good 
work, and to enable those in authority in the exercise of 
a wise discretion to isolate and effectually segregate the 
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infected* have diminished the horror* of epidemic* of 
this disease, and In the present day a scene like the 
following, as described by Forbes, cannot bo expected to 
occur: " I found,,” ho say a, 4fc lying in a field* with her head 
close to a well* the body of a woman who had but lately 
expired. Tormented by thirst and deserted by her friends* 
she had crept to the water* whilst in the last agonies of this 
loathsome disease. By permission of her relatives I offered 
her property, including a portion cE land, to whoever would 
bury the body, but all my arguments and entreaties would 
not induce anyone, even the most wretched pauper, to acquire 
a competency by burying it. 11 

Cholera, as an epidemic disease, has at different times 
made fearful havoc in the Island. Marshal states that 
epidemic cholera having prevailed in 1817 in India* broke 
out at Jaffna and Mannar in 1818, It subsequently appeared 
in Kandy* Colombo, and other garrison towns, a few only of the 
smaller outpost* in &ibaragamuwa + escaping the infection. 
One of the earlier outbreaks occurred in 1832, at Trincomalee* 
when it decimated the detachment of the 78th Highlanders 
at that time stationed there. A very eminent medical man* 
who had examinee! the military building at TrinComalee at 
this time, gave the late gallant Admiral Sur John Gore* his 
opinion In the following emphatic words:— 14 The position 
and construction of the barracks are admirably adapted for 
originating, and the hospital for maintaining* diseased Subse¬ 
quent and later epidemics will receive notice under their 
respective years of occurrence. 

B*rryJ*mrry f heri-beri, or fcre-Aera, prevailed in Ceylon 
during the earlier part of the present century. It receives 
notice from Percival (in l8G3) t who Rtatea that it was 
occasioned by ll! the low’diet and bad water w*hich the natives 
are accustomed to use* and in part, perhaps, by the dampness 
of the climate in the wet season. It swells the body and 
legs of the patient p and generally carries him off in twenty 
hours/ 1 In hie time the plan of treatment woe to rub the 
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patient over with cow-dung, oil, chnuam, lime juice* and other 
preparations from herbs, and then bury him up to the chin 
in hot sand. 

I shall now attempt a cursory notice of the principal events 
in the medical history of Ceylon, gathered tom official 
documents. 

Vaccination was introduced mto Ceylon as early as 1802, 
According to Bertolacci, who wrote in 18 H, the population of 
Ceylon eight or ten years prior to that date was calculated at 
700,000. The number vaccinated between 1802 and IS 12 was 
221,082, and it is stated that the efforts of the British Govern¬ 
ment to eradicate small-pox by means of vaccination were 
so successful that for eleven years the disease did not occur 
in Ceylon, The low-country Sinhalese* when they found by 
experience the protective benefits of vaccination, crowded 
into the British settlements for the purpose. The Kandyans, 
or nativea of the hill country, who had been at enmity with 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and British, still kept aloof from 
communication with the Maritime districts ; but, though they 
did not acquire the direct benefits of vaccination, they were 
free from the disease when it had been eradicated by the 
prophylactic in the low country T They used to drive their 
small-pox patient* into the jungles of the low country. 

In 1803, Mr, Percival, an officer of the 19th regiment, 
suggested that vaccination should he made compulsory 
(sixty years afterwards, ii? 1S63, it was made compulsory by 
Sir Charles McCarthy) : in 1837* Dr. Kinnie, of the Army 
Medics! Department, wrote a long letter to the inhabitants 
of Ceylon on the advantages of vaccination, li wafi translated 
into Sinhalese* and must have done much good in making 
the benefits of vaccination generally known. 

The first mention of the Lunatic Asylum occurs in the 
speech of Sir James Stewart Mackenzie, delivered before the 
Legislative Council in 1839. Dp to that time insane persons 
had no special hospital provided for them, the common 
jails, and for a period, the Leper Asylum at Hendala* being 
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used for their safe custody. In “ earnestly pressing for 
adaption,” the draft of “An Ordinance to establish Lunatic 
Asylums,” His Excellency said that “the cases of distress 
and misery from time to Lime brought to the notice of 
Government, prove beyond a doubt that the time has arrived 
when it has become imperative for the protection of those 
unfortunate persons, and, in some eases also, for their main¬ 
tenance and support." Not long afterwards, under the 
riginw of (he same Governor, arrangements were completed 
“for the pur|iose of receiving those unhappy lunatics, who," 
to use Bir Btewart Mackenzie^ own wmrds, tf are rather 
numerous, and from various j*arts of the Island are now 
boarded, lodged, fed, and taken charge of at a much larger 
expense than if they \vere under one superintendent for the 
males, and another for the females* in buildings contiguous 
to each other. All this is now done in a most unsatisfactory 
manner in respect to health, cleanliness* and every requisite 
for such an establishment, 1 * 

The cost of converting the emall-pnx hospital at Borella into 
a lunatic asylum was estimated at £2*000* and this alteration 
wu ultimately carried out satisfactorily. Since then ihss 
building! which was added to and enlarged from time to 
time, served the purpose until growing needs and advance 
in sanitary science! led to the adoption of a fresh site and 
improved architectural plans for the present new asylum 
situated at Jaw r atta. There are now 353 patients in tbo old 
and new asylums. On the opening of the Borella Asylum, in 
1817, the Government placed the institution under the medi¬ 
cal care of a specialist! Dr. Davy, who was sent out from 
England. The appointment, however, on being subsequently 
vacated by him, passed into the Medical Department, Mr. 
Ebert being appointed to the post in 1349, Under the care 
and supervision of successive officers of the Civil Medical 
Department, everything possible was done that could conduce 
to the comfort and well-being of the unfortunate inmates. 

The administration of Bir Btewart Mackenzie, and the year 
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1039, was further marked in medical anna]3 by the first 
mention in His Excellency's S{>eeeh to Council of a Medical 
School for Ceylon, and-of certain measures to be adopted by 
Government, which afterwards contributed in a very great 
measure io the efficiency of the Civil MeiLieal Department. 

His Excellency then said “The evident inadequacy 
of the former rates of salaries, to ensure the services of per¬ 
sona duly qualified in point of professional attainments and 
general respectability, left no doubt in my mind of the 
necessity of increasing the remuneration of the native medi¬ 
cal establishment ; and while a higher scale of salaries was 
Introduced, steps were taken to ensure to the junior members 
a regular course of instruction, both by the Military Medical 
Officers serving in the Colony and at the Colombo Academy. 
I also took advantage of the means of education Calcutta 
afforded to medical students, by sending certain more 
advanced vonths to be educated there at the expense of this 
Government, with a view to employment in the Colony on 
their return. The Home Government lias directed me to 
submit to you these arrangements, involving as they do an 
annual expenditure of about £3,500. 1 1 is for you, gen (lemon, 

to declare whether this Colony does not stand in need of an 
efficient class of medical practitioner.” His Excellency, 
in alluding to the necessity of a School of Medicine, added 
that he hoped the time was not far distant, when he should 
be able to propose to his Council, in furtherance of his views 
for the improvement of the class of medical men in the 
Department, the establishment of an Anatomical School ; and 
it was even suggested that certain alterations might he 
effected in ihe late Eettah Hospital (at present the head¬ 
quarters of the Ceylon Light-In fan try Volunteers) for this 
purpose; or failing this, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would sanction “ there being attached to the Colombo 
Academy snch a system of medical education as will provide 
(he means of adequate instruction in the medical profession 
in fntnre for the Colonists, without their leaving their native 
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Island,” Sir Stewart Mackenzie predicted what has been 
fulfilled. "I need scarcely add,” he said, “that if these 
measures are successful, they will become the means of open¬ 
ing to the Inhabitants of the Colony a new and most useful 
branch of professional employment.'* 

Very few are now olive, who, under the designation of 
“ Medical Sub-Assistants,” served under Military Medical 
Officers, heads of the old Department. One of the earliest 
lists of the officers of the Civil Medical Deportment which 
I have been able to find is that for 1817. Between this 
date and 1858, when the Civil Medical Department become 
a distinct establishment, a large number of individuals, 
natives of the country, were educated and trained under 
Military Medical Officers, Many of these Military heads 
of the department appear to have been as kind-hearted as 
they were eminent for their scientific attainments, and the 
members of the subordinate department who still survive 
speak with a respect and affection of Forbes, Stewart, 
Barclay, Kiimis, Hove, Ferguson, Templeton, Cameron, 
Fleming, and others, who, while ruling the department 
wisely and well, took a personal interest in the welfare of 
their subordinates. 

Dr. Kevett, In 1835, was the first who attempted to organise 
a medical class. His pupils were the late Mr. Ferdinands of 
Kandy, E. F. Kelaart, P. H, Van Cuylenburg, M. B. Misao, 
Trask, Cleveland, and Ebert of our service. Of this number, 
Kelaart having obtained the opportunity of a free passage to 
England, as surgeon’s assistant, accompanied the 78di High¬ 
landers, and returned with a Commission as Staff Assistant 
Surgeon in 1840. Dr. Kelaart may, therefore, be considered 
aa the first Cey lonese who acquired a British Medical degree : 
and his career as a physician and a naturalist was dis¬ 
tinguished. Ilia work " Prodromtis Faunas ZeyJanicife " is 
a monomept of hie tak^t and industry. 

The slight attempt at imparting medical knowledge which 
I alluded to, was shortly after followed by a regular class for 
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the systematic teaching of the science of medicine under Staff 
Assistant Surgeons Templeton and Cameron* under the 
supervision of Dr. Arthur Stewart. The lectures delivered 
were mere explanations of the contents of texfe-bocikfl* This 
plan of educating medical officers waa but partially suc¬ 
cessful. 

The clinical teaching at the Military Hospital* Colombo* nqt- 
being found to answer as fully as desired* the Government 
determined to send students to Calcutta for their medical 
education. It ™ not until the beginning of 1843 that 
graduates of the Bengal College joined this service, and 
among them may be specially mentioned the names of 
Dm, Authonisz, Loos, Dlckman* Kriekenbeek* Ondatjee* 
Andree* Waznbeck, Markus* Maigenout, and Breechman* who 
have all, either by death or retirement* now severed their 
connection wkh a department they served honourably and 
usefully, the first two having had the distinguished 
privilege* upon more than one occasion* of administering the 
Medical Department* during the temporary absence of its 
head from the Island. Speaking of his predecessors* Dr. 
Koch, himself a graduate of Calcutta, says in bis lecture : 
*■ Nothing conduced more to familiarise English practice 
amongst the natives of the Island than the services of these 
young men on their return. They undercook and performed 
with success the most formidable surgical operations* and the 
name of Dr. Anthonie/ will always bo connected with the 
first successful cases of fcsophagotomy and ovariotomy in 
Ceylon. Indeed, if I am not mistaken* the first-mentioned 
operation wna the first successful one of its kind ever recorded 
in the whole annals of British surgery. 11. 

Dr. Ondaatje was Acting Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Peradenlya in 1843-44* before the 
appointment of Dr. Gardener* and be has since given proof 
of his intimate knowledge of the productions of the country* 
and their economic uses r in his contributions to the Journal of 
the Asiatic and other societies. 
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Much attention was devoted in 1852, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Sir George Anderson, to the operation of the 
quarantine laws, and the improvement of the drainage 
system of the capital. That pestilential ditch in the Pet nth, 
misnamed “ St. John's River," was entirely covered in, 
several new streets were opened, drainage on an extensive 
scale was planned, both by the opening out of new drains 
and the widening of old ones ; indeed, at no great cost, much 
was done to increase the salubrity of the town and the com¬ 
fort of its inhabitants. 

Various 6um» were from lime to time voted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Sir Henry Ward for the improvements of Civil 
Hospitals. The state of the Pettah Hospital, then the General 
Hospital of Colombo, was not creditable to the Colony, and a 
stun of £3.000 was voted for the purchase of a better site in 
the suburbs. It was after this that the present General 
Hospital was built, and opened in 1864, 

In 1857 a Select Committee was appointed by the Legisla¬ 
tive Council to report upon the Fixed Establishments of the 
Colony, :md one of the recommendations made was that the 
Civil Medical Department should lie separated from the 
Military Medical Department, and placed under the control 
of a Civil Medical Officer, as the existing Civil Department 
was insufficient for the requirements of the Island, and the 
military heads of the department were shifted too often for, 
opportunities to acquire local experience. A Civil Medical 
Establishment wag proposed, consisting of a Principal Civil 
Medical Officer, two Colonial Surgeons, eight Assistant 
Colonial Surgeons, and twenty-eight Medical Assistants, all 
with salaries adapted to secure efficiency and ability. Dr. 
Elliott, eminent in Ceylon as a public man, and weli-known 
for his ability and philantlmiphy, wag in England when 
the report was published, and he lost no time in applying 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the new office 
of Principal Civil Medical Officer. He wag appointed, but 
his tenure of office wag unfortunately too short to enable 
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him to carry oht several beneficent plans. He died, deeply 
regretted, on May 22, 1859. 

in 1865 cholera broke out in a severe epidemic form 
at the pearl fishery, and rapidly spread to Trmeomalee, 
Xegombo, and Colombo, In the following year it occurred 
in all the principal jails* but with care and attention it did 
not spread, and there were bill seventy-seven cases among 
prisoners, with thirty-one deaths. The visitation was of 
a sporadic character* until the close of that year* and then 
broke out severely in an epidemic form in the Northern 
Province. The whole of that Province was rapidly affected, 
but the disease established itself more particularly in the 
Peninsula of Jaffna ; 9,092 cases occurred in the Northern Pro- 
vmce P 8,6% of which were in the Peninsula of Jaffna, and 473 
proved fatal; The disease was so much on the increase at the 
close of the year that His Excellency Sir Hercules Robinson 
appointed a Commission to visit Jaffna and report upon the 
causes, which led to the outbreak of cholera in that pen in¬ 
sula. The Commissioners worked with much zeal and. 
assiduity t conducted their Inquiries on the spot, and after 
personal Inspection of the localities which suffered most 
severely, and examination of the leading and well-informed 
persona of all classes of the community of Jaffna, drew up a 
voluminous and valuable report, which was laid before ibe 
Legislative Council. The report consists of the history of 
the epidemic, the modes of treatment sdopted + the customs 
and habit of life of the people as bearing on the epidemic* 
recommendations for the sanitary improvements of the 
town and villages of Jailna, and measures of precaution to 
be adopted against future outbreaks. In the Northern Pro¬ 
vince 10,064 cases occurred during 1867, of which 6,862 
died. The remaining provinces suffered comparatively little, 
the total in these being only sixty-three cases, with forty- 
two deaths. 

In 1867 Sir Hercules Robinson ordered an inquiry into Lho 
causes of the depopulation of the Vanni, and this investfga- 
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tion T on the recommendation of Dr. Cbarsley* was entrusted to 
Dr> Ixooa, then Colonial Surgeon of Jaffna. The conclusion 
he arrived at, after a careful inquiry wag that the depopula¬ 
tion was due to malarious fever and to the prevalence of an 
inveterate skin affection, possibly associated with an heredi¬ 
tary specific taint, aggravated by insanitary conditions, and 
known in that district as the K Para^gl-disease. 1 " Hia report 
on this subject is well worthy of perusal. The duty entrusted 
to him wag performed in such an efficient manner that he 
received the special thanks of the Government; and his 
report was submitted to the Legislative Council, printed and 
circulated among the members of the department and others. 
In accordance with big suggestions, new hospitals at Mullait- 
tivu, Anuridhapura, and VavuTuya-YilaQkulam were estab¬ 
lished for the treatment of cases of this disease. It was, 
however, at the special desire of Sir William Gregory that 
more extended efforts were made during the year 1872 to 
afford medical aid to those suffering from Fara^gi ; and Dr* 
Banforth* a very efficient medical officer, educated under the 
American missionaries, was placed at Yavugfa-Yild^kulaiii 
to study the disease* and afford aid to sufferers. Dr, Kyngey 
wrote a very elaborate report embodying the observations 
and experience of all the medical officers who had opportu¬ 
nities of studying this disease. He had a series of drawing* 
made illustrative of the disease In its various stages, and 
presented it, through Government, to the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. Dr. Kynney T s report- is among the 
Sessional Pipers of the Legislative Council p and is a complete 
history of this curious and loathsome disease. 

In 1870 a milder epidemic of cholera prevailed in the 
Southern Province. It broke out at Kattragama during the 
Hindu festival there, and followed the track of the returning 
pilgrims. 

Whenever cholera is prevalent on the south coast of India* 
it generally finds its way into the Island through the 
medium of the immigrant coolies, who land at Mannar and 
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tmvel along the great Central-road to the EEistem Province. 
There are five immigrant hospitals along this road* where 
sanitary precautions are taken, and great attention paid to 
the comfort and health of the Immigrant coolies on their 
long march from the coast to the coffee estates. 

*lt was in 1869 that the new hospita!eat Kandy, Gampola, 
Badulla, and Eatnapura were completed and occupied; since 
then new hospitals have been erected in the towns of Galle, 
Mat am, Segombo, Matal^ Kttnmfga]^ Batticaloa* Putta]ani t 
and Kalutani. These new hospitals have been constructed 
on the pavilion principle, each ward being a separate 
detached building, and the ventilation and drainage are 
satisfactory. The pretty little hospitals at Panadnre and 
HdrawUa are gifts of the late Btisew Do Soysa T Mndalijir* 
and the Lying-in-Home \\m built by Mr, C„ H. Do Soysa. 

The year 1870 marked a new* epoch in the medical 
history of Ceylon. To Sir Hercules PobinRon belongs the 
cmlii of sanctioning the inauguration of the Medical School, 
W'hich was raised to the dignity of a College in 1880, 
when the late Sir John Douglas, k.c.m.g., was Lieutenanl- 
Governor. 

Thanks to the liberality of urn.' rjf our well-known public- 
spirited fellow townsmen, who granted n free site opposite 
to the Civil Hospital, this school now has a local habitation. 
Government voted a sum of HI 2,000 for the erection of a 
building on this site, which now contains lecture-rooms, 
library, anatomical, physiological, and chemical laboratories. 
Mr, Sampson RajapnkseV name has further been associated 
with this institution for the last thirteen years, as he is also 
an annual donor of n prize of R10Q for the best student in 
Obstetric Medicine, The late Susew De Boysa, Mndaliyar, 
built the He Soysa Museum and Library, at a cost of Kl2,000 

This College has been in existence for sixteen years and 
has prospered. Dr. Loos had the honour of being its first 
principal, and ho vacated the office on his appointment as 
Colonial Surgeon of the Central Province in 1876, when 
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tbe late Hr, Kueh succeeded him. The untimely death of 
chit? Cult□ ted officer in December* 1877 t from the effects of a 
dissecting wound, is still remembered, mid the handsome 
memorial tower erected by public subscription, to hold a 
valuable and massive dock, granted by the Government of 
Sir James J/mgden, will remain a monument to his excellence 
and usefulness* 

We have now fifty-nine licentiates on our register! twelve 
of whom have succeeded in obtaining Britiph qualifications, 
A number of hospital assistants from the Bectintkry class are 
also employed all over the country. 

The reorganisation of the Civil Medical Department in 
1873 testified to the desire of Government to place it on a 
more efficient foot In", and make it more useful to the Colony. 
The Administration Report for the year 1ft73 was the last 
furnished to Government by the late Dr + C hartley, who 
retired in Iftll, but did not live long to enjoy his well- 
earned pen h ion ■ he died at the Cape In 1880. It i* 
impossible to avoid adding a tribute to the able and con¬ 
scientious manner in which he discharged the duties of The 
high office which he held in this island for a period of 
fifteen years. Dr. Kynscy succeeded him, and took up his 
appointment as head of the Civil Medical Department at the 
end of March, 1875* 

Mr. Joseph Fernando, of Moral uwa, erected a building at 
Boruwala, and the Into Mr. Hurmanis Dias ouo at Eunddru- 
gama. in Rayigum Korile T for outdoor dispensaries. The 
friends of Dr. Anthonie have given us two comfortable 
wards at the General Hospital. Of 156^603 patients treated 
last year in the forty-five outdoor dispensaries scattered over 
the Island. 13*010 were attended to at the Beruwala dispen¬ 
sary, which was the largest number treated at any place 
during 1S85, 

This concludes a hasty sketch of the principal medical 
events of the Island. We have reason to be grateful to a 
paternal Government for flic deep Interest it hits always 
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taken in the health and well-being of the people, and for its 
efforts to remove and mitigate evils or causes of disease and 
mortality. 

To the Legislative Council we are indebted for the liberal 
votes made from year to year for adding to the requirements 
and comforts of our hospitals, and providing for the sanitary 
condition of our prisons. That Government has as little to do 
with charity as with religion* is little remembered by the 
public of Ceylon. In England, hospitals and dispensaries 
are supported by voluntary contributions, mid large bequests 
are made by the wealthy for their mamtenaxiee and efficiency: 
whereas in this Country, the duty as well as privilege of the 
rich to provide for the poor is not recognised sufficiently. 
Beneficence is not without retied influence on the benefactor. 
The good Samarium* who gave ponce to support neigh¬ 
bour, and poured oil Into his wounds, M showed mercy on 
hitn, 11 and Shakespeare says of mercy:— 

* 4 “It i* twice blessed, 

44 It to|e*&etfi him That givea Hid him that catw^ 

1 e would be well if more of our well do-do citizens followed 
lhe noble example of Rajapaksa, Ehe De Suysas, Joseph 
Fernando, and Harman is Dias. These are the t rue benefactors 
of the people. 

The wise and judicious Ordinances which have been 
enacted may also bo viewed in n sanitary 3tght r I need only 
allude to the Ordinances on compulsory vaccination z for 
establishment of Municipalities and Local Boards of Health? 
restricting the use of opium and bluing ; regulating the sale 
of poisons ; Medical Aid Ordinance for the planting districts ; 
for administration of village comnmnitiee ; regulating the sale 
of intoxicating liquors; registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths; quarantine- irrigation ? contagions diseases ; and for 
regulating pilgrimages; nor must I omit to mention the 
advantages we have derived from the appointment of com¬ 
missions of inquiry on cholera, prison discipline, and on 
irrigation. 
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On the whole, 1 may say we have no reason to be ashamed 
of the medical in&LituLions of this Colony. We have one Leper 
and two Lunatic Asylums, twenty-seven Cavil Hospitals, six 
District Ho&pit:Lis s and forty-five Outdoor Dispensaries. Our 
prisons are now model institutions, and while stringent 
measures are adopted by strict penal discipline to make 
punishment what it should be, a deterrent from crime, every 
endeavour Is made to ensure the health and main rain the 
physique of the convict, and thereby render him lit for the 
hard labour he has to undergo. Juvenile prisoners have been 
long carefully separated from old offenders, and confined in 
a separate department of the prison; and an Ordinance has 
lately been passed for securing their reformation in a Refor¬ 
matory, and in Industrial Schools. Almshouses for the aged 
and infirm arc urgently required, and have yet w he provided. 
Friend-in-Need Societies have done much good in the lime 
past; but these instLiutinnK Cannot now cope w ith the increas¬ 
ing destitution from the rapid increase of population, and 
from want of employment* The private charity of the more 
wealthy members of the community is needed, and must be 
systematically afforded in lieu of the indiscriminate alms¬ 
giving, long the practice of the country* The prevailing 
distress from poverty and want of employment, however, 
is such that measures on a larger scale must be devised by the 
Municipalities, or by Government, not only for the relief of 
indigence, but for the removal of the causes of pauperism, 
which invariably produces crime. 

Civilisation and its advantages enjoyed by those in large 
towns have yet to be extended to rural districts, the Mralca 
and pattus of the various provinces, where, at times, under 
ihe influence of drought and unfavourable seasons, flickuots 
occasionally breaks out, and decimates the population. This 
was remarkably the ease in 1864, J86S P anti 187a, when fever 
and dysentery were so remarkably rife. The people were 
not on these occasions uneared for ami left to perish of sick¬ 
lier and starvation. Food was provided by Guv eminent; 
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but medical aid could be given only partially, as the preju¬ 
dices of the people were then found to be strong against the 
urn of European drugs. With time and better agents fur 
dispensing remedies, these prejudices are being gradually 
overcome. There are fortunately at the same time influences 
at works to enlighten and elevate the population. The 
country is being gradnally opened up byroads and railways* 
and little towns are springing up where formerly there was 
jungle. Irrigation works are being gradually restored, and 
will in time reclaim wild and uncultivated wastes, formerly 
inhabited, but which may now be said to be “pathless 
forests,” Wo may yet hope that rre long the measures 
adopted to advance the material interests of the country will 
help k *to scatter plenty over a smiling land.” Our mission¬ 
ary societies are extending their operations into the far 
interior, so lhat moral improvement, as well aa material 
advancement, may ho anticipated- But the means of abating 
dead!}" disease are still the feeble simples of the Yedarab, and 
the charms and incantations of the devil-priest. Shall we 
not aid the Christian missionary in his work, if + like the 
Great Exemplar,” we be not at the same rime missionary 
and physician ? The good work has been commenced in the 
Medical College. Let us hope that in time the licentiates of 
ibis institution will multiply and be found in all parts of the 
Island, possessed by knowledge which will enable them to 
combat disease in its varied forms; safe advisers, who will, 
teach the people to avoid the causes of disease, and thus afford 
to them die blessing of preventive as well as curative 
medicine. 
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THE VEDDA*S OF CEYLON, 

By a J. R. Le Me-WMER, EsQ- c,c.s. T f,^s., Ac, 


Some years ago # while arranging the records of the old 
Kandy Kuckchcri, I came across an aeconni of die \ cddtLH, 
writiqd + m far as I can remember, in the form of an official 
report to the resident at Kandy in the year IS20. By the 
permI bsL ou of the then Government Agent, I took a copy of 
this document T and since that time have had several opportu¬ 
nities of verifying the Information it contained. 

I do not think the account has ever been published, at least 
1 can find no record to that effect, and I venture therefore to 
offer It in the form of a Paper to the Asiatic Society. 

I have myself, on several occaeions, come across the hill 
or rock Veddas* while shoo Ling on the borders of the Central 
and Eastern Provinces, My first introduction to them was 
on this wise, 

I was tracking up an elephant at some distance from the 
Pattipola ix* where my camp hud been pitched. AYe were 
in the midst- of a dense forest, when I suddenly heard the 
sound of an axe. The elephant had heard it too* apparently T 
for just about this time we aiiw from his tracks that he had 
bolted, and we therefore gave him up. 

Turning to my tracker T 1 asked him who was cutting trees 
in this out of the way forest, and he replied that it w Lts + he 
thought, a V^dtli P I at once dashed off towards the sound, 
to see what was to me then a curio: but the cracker promptly 
stopped me, and said, « That is not the way to catch a 
Yfdda : be will bolt the instant he hears you, and yon 
will never &ee him. You must come like this, whereupon 
he went down on hie hands and knees, and crawled 
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towards the sound. I followed snit t ftiul when wo wore close 
npTC “rushed” oar man. He was in a terrible fright at 
first* bat we soon quieted lnm, and thetracker + who knew his 
patois, acted as interpreter between us. After a few r words 
1 asked him if he was alone, <+ Xu, lie had bis wife and 
children, and his brother and his brother's wife with him/* 
I asked him to go and bring them, and he left us for about 
half a minute, and apparently without a word being spoken* 
returned with another man* tw o women, and two children, 
one being at the breast. A present of tobacco all round, and 
a few more words and promises of food, &c- r from me made 
them quite friendly. The men visited mo in camp next 
day* and were very useful in the Odd* from their knowledge 
of the country and where to find game. Bince then, 1 have 
come across Y^ddas on several occasions* and the result of my 
personal experience is. in the main, to confirm the accuracy 
of the following account:— 

The VfdddB of Ceylon tire thought by many to be the 
aborigines of the country* and their appearance* customs, 
and language certainly warrant this belief. 

They are of two distinct classes, (1) the village, and {2) the 
rock or hill Vfddas.* 

(1) There is very little social intercourse amongst the pure 
village Yeddaa. They are said never to meet for any p urpose 
of festivity. They subsist on the game they kill, cm the 
fish they catch, on the roots and seeds of certain aquatic 
plants, and on yams and other jungle plants and creepers* 
The country r in which they live abounds with elk, deer, w ild 
hogs, hares, monkeys* porcupines, iguanas, peacocks, and 
jungle fowl, all of w hich they kill w ith how a and arrow s, 
except the iguana, which they run down, or “tree* "frith. 


* The village Yrddi differ bet ™y a lightly new frtm the ordinary 
&inh*U»* Tinker of the interior. 31 wt of the old village Y«}d£ fauiiliet 
hsira eiiior become incorporated in tW litirroucdLiig or h&™ rw 

traud farther into the formst> and become hill Yvddka, 
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their dogs. They cat the flesh off the larger animals 
into steaks, and dry it in the sun. In this state it is 
eaten raw, seasoned with honey or salt, when they can pro¬ 
cure it. They eat the flesh of the iguana fresh* bat broiled. 
They also pound to powder the rotten wood of a tree called 
hah, which id said to be like the ftfjturur, or country w alnut 
This they knead into a paste with honey, and then bake into 
cakes. They art^ however, said not to eat this unless they 
are in w ant of something more nutritions and palatable, and 
they explain the addition of the rotten wood to the honey 
by saying that it is required to fill the stomach. They do 
not eal ihtr fie^h of the ox, the bulTalo* the panther* or the 
bear* Some of the more civilised of these Ygddia cul¬ 
tivate small jmtches of kurakkaii (a small kind of grain) 
and Indian corn, and a 1 kills tobacco and ecu ton. They fiuy 
the deer, but nut the elk. The skin of the bitter they dress 
and eat after singeing the hair. When they have the flesh 
of these animals in plenty they dress it by boiling* bat mart 
frequently by roasting, and the flesh of recently killed 
animals thus dressed appears to bo considered a luxury. 
When all other means of sustenance fail them, they boil the 
leaves of the kora and t&ra trees, which grow in abundance 
everywhere in the jungle. 

They never kill or catch the elephant. They do not use 
firearms, and their bows and arrows are not intended for so 
formidable an animal** They always avoid him in conse¬ 
quence. The bear and the panther are their most dangerous 
enemies, the former especially.f Many of the Veil dig bear 
the marks of conflicts with it \ but with his axe* which with 
its short handle is an efficient weapon of defence against an 
animal that clones with his enemy, the VeddS general Jv 


■They Are very hod ekjta with the bow, amt they never ,J fiie"' nxiLiJ 
they are within tlirfta or fear ya nls of their 

t rhey have a munhof Of nfaa mm Against T.hia^i animal;?, Lhe principal 
ipgrrdicQt ip them twang ncte. 
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comes off victorious, though often severely lacerated, and 
that usually about the face. 

They barter their deer skins, dried He3h t cotton, and honey 
for 3 -ice* knrakkan, tobacco* salt, cloth, arrowheads* and axes. 
They carry on this trade with the Sinhalese and Moormen In 
their neighbourhood. They exercise no art or handicraft but 
that of making their bows and arrows. The heads of the 
hitter as L e made by the Sinhalese blacksmiths. They all have 
an axe* and some few of them possess a small hoe : but they 
make little use of the latter in the cultivation of their lands, 
all they do previous to Bowing the Crop being to cut the 
jungle and burn it. They are fond of salt, but a 8 frequently 
it is not to be had in their neighbourhood* the only season¬ 
ing they have for their food is honey. 

They are passionately fond of tobacco, and would use betel 
could they procure it. They, however, find a substitute for 
It in the bark of certain trees** which they tdiew with their 
tobacco. They do not practise smoking, they have no know¬ 
ledge of Intoxicating liquors, and drink nothing but water. 
They never cultivate paddy, the reason they give for ibis 
being tlmt they are much fonder of hunting. They never do 
and will not apply themselves to any sort of labour* except 
now and then to a little high-land cultivation* and that never 
exceeds a rood or two for each family. They keep no 
domestic animats excepting dogs, and sometimes* but very 
rarely* a few fowls. Their huts are constructed in a very 
rude manner, some of them being a mere roof composed of 
three or four sloping poles* one end of which is placed in the 
ground, and. the other end is supported by a cross stick placed 
on two perpendicular ones. Others have a perfect roof 
coining down to the ground on both aides* like the old military 
tents. Their hut a are generally covered with the bark of 
trees, but sometimes with dried grass or straw. They never 


" It waif while a tripping one of trees of it* bark that I first came 

ftorctfg them. 
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remain more than a few months in one place, and often shift 
their residence more frequently. 

The men wear & string round their middle, with a piece 
of cloth of the width of four or five inches passed between 
the legs, a flap of which about eight or nine inches long 
hangs over in front. The women wear a piece of cloth 
about the mm of a small handkerchief, and in the fashion of 
an apron. The hair of both saxes is never combed, and is 
disgustingly mntted and filthy. They wear no ornament in 
the hair, but sometimes tie a string round the head to keep 
I he hair out of their eyes. They wear small earrings of 
iron or brass. Their bodies are never washed unless It be 
by the min. 

They speak Stflhalese, but it is so corrupted that it is very 
difficult to understand. They make use of some words that 
are not Sinhalese* Their voice is loud, hniiih, ill-toned, and 
disagreeable." 

Polygamy is not practised either m the part of the men 
or the women. When the females arrive at a proper age, 
they are asked by the young men from their parents, who 
never refuse their daughter to the first suitor, Ko marriage 
presents are given on either side, nor is there ceremony or 
marriage feast The bridegroom merely calls, as they 
express it, the bride from the hut of her parents to his owmf 
Their wives are generally prolific, but the great majority of 
their children die of fever when young. They speak most 
favourably of the fidelity of their wives, and assert that 
their caste is distinguished for chastity. They never 
repudiate their wives, whose duties are purely domestic, 
except that they os^iar in reaping the kurakkao. They are 
kindly treated by their husbands. As to the relative rank 


Many of the hill YphU* ikfct I ha ve com® menm appeared to have 
1s*t the pow*r Of m&dnlating their voice, probably frem «Ut™. 

t The brikb? ttm a RtHn^ mind the bridegroom*- mad they an? 

matt ami wi fe. 
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u£ the females, it is asserted that the men have more regard 
for their wives than for their brothers and Bisters. 

St rangers who reside in their country for any number of days 
peldom escape jungle fever, and they are not a little exposed 
to the baneful effects of the climate themselves* Besides 
fever (hoy are subject to cutaneous complaints ; but it does 
not appear that either venereal disease or small-pox is known 
among them. They attribute alL sickness to the agency of 
malignant spirits* with whom they believe their country to 
abound. The use of medicine of any kind is not practised 
among them. They trust entirely to incantations to propi¬ 
tiate the demon who has afflicted them. In all cases of 
severe pick ness they devote a silver ring and a piece of cloSh, 
which are deposited in a particular place. After this, the 
Yakdesa, or demon priest, who is always one of the eldest of 
their own tribe, is sent for, and ho dances and chants 
certain incantations before the sick persons* He is then fed 
with what they have to give him, which generally consists 
of the cakes made of honey and rotten wood, and the cere¬ 
mony is concluded by his carrying off the ring and cloth 
offered in sacrifice from the spot where it was laid. They 
pay no respect to the dead* The body is thrown into the 
jungle without ceremony, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

Of an all-powerful beneficent being they have no idea, but 
they believe in the existence of a plurality of malignant 
spirits. Of a future stale they have no not ion, and are equally 
ignorant of the religion of Buddha and. the gods of Hindu 
mythology.* 

Their knowledge and moral notions appear to be aa limited 
as their mode of life. They cannot count beyond five, and 
the stupidity and apathy of some of them is very striking* 
There is, however, Bumefhiug in their manner, when in their 
native forests, like the independence or Indifference that may 


■ Th*y lino bolaiTi 1 id the f«Uring virt df the npirlt* of did diwh 
ffbom, with th* mm sad mwti. they lnmke m ^ ftf »** 
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be expected in a savage. One of them, on being asked to show 
how they steal npon their game, gave a moat striking speci¬ 
men of good acting. The keenness and intensity of his eye, 
the lightness of hie step, and the eagerness of desire displayed 
in every limb and muscle of his body, cottld only be com¬ 
pared to those of a eat or a tiger stealing upon its prey. 

Their whole appearance bespeaks the hardiness of their 
condition. They are lower in stature than the ordinary 
Sinhalese, but are meagre in their bodies and squalid in 
their looks. Their figures denote that they might be active 
in their movements, bat they give no indication of being 
possessed of much strength either of body or constitution. 
Their limbs, however, though thin and slight, are well 
turned. They are generally of a darker complexion than the 
common Sinhalese, though some are of a much lighter shade 
than the others. When not in the jungle (Lev carry a white 
stuff about seven or eight feet long, and when they stand, 
they plant this before them, grasping it with both hands a 
little above the height of their forehead, and bend for¬ 
ward in a most unmeaning and ungraceful position. 

(J) The hill \ fddas are of the same caste and description 
as the others, their habits and customs are much the mime, 
but they are described as being of a savage and ferocious dis¬ 
position.* Persons who approach them are considered to be 
in danger, and they are said to he at enmity with all their 
neighboured There were certain seasons when the Veddfia 
bad to render a tribute of honey and flesh to Government, 
but, as the wild Yeddfa never entered a town or a village, 
the Vftddus of Horabora used to repair to a certain place 
□ear their haunts, where they found the honey and .tried 
™ fl fat deposited. They, however, seldom saw the people 
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themselves, and when they did they avoided them as 
dangerous. 

Both the wild and village V^ddfia rank with the VelMlaa 
(the highest Sinhalese taste). When the mere civilised 
Yeridis go to the house of a district chief of the Vella la taste, 
they receive water out of an earthen pot with a spout Eo it, a 
privilege that belongs only to the Velldlas. 

The man among the wild Vgddfis are still more scantily 
clad than their neighbours, for shey wear no cloth, bat only 
a small apron of plaited leaves. The women are scarcely 
ever to be seen. They remain in the deepest recesses of the 
wood, or among the rocks in the hill country* and are as 
naked as the men* 

The hill Ynddas speak a language that la not understood 
either by Sinhalese or Tamil* but some few words of the 
Sinhalese language are to be recognised in it.* Ihey hold no 
intercourse with their more civilised nelghbotirSt and it 
as above stated* considered dangerous to go near the places of 
their resort. They are quite migratory in their habits and 
mode of life, remaining but a day or two at a time in one 
place. They have no huts T hut take shelter under large trees 
or rocks. They have a fire constantly burning, which they 
produce by the friction of one piece of wood njion another. 
They live solely on what nature affords them, on roots, fish t 
and the game they kill with their bows and arrows,? 3 hey 


■ NQtwtthrtnxuling all that Lap been raid to the contrary, 1 twtieve the 
V-plda language to bo mereJy a patot* of the ordinary Si^halK«. Stony 
of their voids can even now bo traced to a Sinhalese origin, as. for 
instance:— 

To lir ftilt —tf ii/fi-kiiiifi ir(i =in RiphalCfie, to eat, water*, 

To il-wrp-—rt-p d? *j3 j w= ia &iphlle«3 r nidaff^*nawit. 

B nnTf -p.— -jr,TliYH$t+=in Sinhalese, jthdeji^ir. 

Lightning—j pHi a'-ctu.ka = &iplial£se r fallen fire, -kc. 

Considering that they have no Itnowldlgo of letters, no literature of 
any «orL nothing tannest the constant change in thrir spoken language, 
it is remarkable that any indication of the aflQni iy of this patois to Sinhalese 
should have remained. 

? The constant change in their residence i^ due to their search uf tor game* 
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cultivate no kind of grain, and make nothing but their bows 
niiil arrows. The iron heads of the latter aiui their axes they 
obtain in the following mannerThey carry a quantity of 
dried flesh and honey to a place near the residence of a ftip- 
h'dose blacksmith, and hug it up on a tree out of the reach 
of dogs and jackals, together with a leaf cut in the ehujjo of 
the iron article they want, The smith fails not to accept the 
oiler thus made to him, and ill tine time hangs up in the 
same place the article required in return. It fa understood 
Mere ho to fail in doing no, that lie would be exposed to the 
rnest dreadful vengeance of the Vcdd* and his friends,• 

It is the general belief that the hill V. ddfo are extremely 
tenacious of the chastity of their wives. They are ccmso- 
quenily tipt to be jealous, and instances are not wanting of 
their sacrillclng to their revenge both the wife and the 
supposed paramour: bnt all speak in high terms of their 
kind treatment of their wives, and 0 f the fidelity of the latter 
to their hupibunde. 

The hill Vfddfe living along the frontiers of the Kandyan 
and Maritime Provinces never acknowledged by tribute 
cither the Dutch, LtritiBh, or Kandyan Governments ; hut 
thos> ttiwanls Ilomlsora in nintennn paid a tribute of flesh 
and honey at three different seasons of the year to the royal 
stores at Kandy. This they of their own accord, at the 
projier time, hung upon a tree. and it was brought from thence 
hy the VfddjLs of llombom, as has already been noticed. 
The oIhcer whose duty it was to collect the tribute never 
hid any personal com mi mi eat ion with the hill Vfddfis, and 
having no control over them ho could not have enforced the 
payment had it been withheld. There was, however, no 
known instance of their ever having failed to jiay In duo time. 

They never commit depredations qpon the crt»]w or pro¬ 
perty of any kind belonging to their civilised neighbours. 


* TMii euMintn fallvu Into 
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nor an they molest traders or travellera on the commonly 
frequented paths that lead through the country they inhabit. 
It is dangerous to offend them, and instances fire known in 
the Batticuloa district where they have revenged an injury 
by deliberate assies! nation. 

In Major Johnstone's expedition from Batticaloa to Kandy, 
In the first person that fell was brought down by the 
arrow of a V^dda. Ou the march of the detachment through 
she Vgddu woods between the Nudnktfdu province of the 
Batticaloa district and the frontier of WMlrasa, a small clear 
gpot was chosen to encamp on for the night* It was on the 
side of a wood which a party of the pioneers entered fur the 
purpose of procuring 1 lire wood. It happened that a few 
V^ddas had here taken up their temporary abode. They 
fled on being discovered by the pioneers, who at once 
proceeded to plunder the little property they had Loft in their 
huts, the most valuable part of which consisted of two or throe 
fowls, who, like their owners, Bought safety in the jungle. 
While one of (ho pioneers was pursuing a fowl, a V?dda 
Concealed in a bush shot him through the loins. This hap¬ 
pened but a few yards from the camp. Tho wounded man 
was brought in alive, and the arrow was extracted by the 
medical oMcer, but he died in a few hours. The V^ddas 
effected their escape* An instance of their mode of taking 
revenge took place in the Hatticaloa district about 1^1 
One of the more civilised Tildas, a lad who bad established 
a friendly Intercourse with a hill family, conceiving an 
attachment to a young female of the family, made proposal to 
the parents for her. The match for some causa or other did 
not come off, and shortly after the girl sickened and died. 
The family attributed her death to necromancy practised by 
the young man, and under this impression, four or 11 vo yean 
after, a brother of the young woman left the woods in search 
of the object of his revenge, and having found him watching 
Li paddy field in the Butticaloa district, walked up to him in 
the open day, and deliberately shot him through the body. 
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This was done in sight of another man, n Malabar, who was 
in the same field at some distance, and from whom the Yeddu 
had ascertained the identity of the man he was in search 
of + The assassin, after withdrawing the fatal shaft from the 
body of his victim, made his escape into the w oods. 

They are not only ready thus to redress their own grie¬ 
vances, but also those of their friends; and this disposition 
was sometimes taken advantage of by the Moormen and 
Malabars, who were in the habit of Intarronmgbetween those 
who are in a sort of semi-civilised state, and the absolutely 
unsocial and uncivilised V^ddAs. An instance of this also 
took place in the Bauicaloa district, about the same time. A 
headman of the Province of Patti pal having rendered himself 
obnoxious to the chena cultivators near the V^ddA country, 
n party of Veddaa came down quietly in the night to the village 
where ihe headman was residing at the time, surrounded his 
house, plundered it, and put him to death. In short, the 
disposition of the hill V?dddii was so well known that the 
Sinhalese. Malabar, and Moor families, from whom tho petty 
chiefs placed over the partly civilised tribe were generally 
taken, both in the interior and the Eatticaioa district, were 
objects of dread amongst their neighbours f rom the influence 
they possessed over such ready instruments of revenge. 

In regard to their origin, it is remarkable that the tradi¬ 
tional accounts of them given by the best informed Kandyan 
chiefs* and the most intelligent Tamil inhabitants of the 
BauLcnloa district, perfectly accord with each other.* 

" The historical origin of the V^ddii* i* m follow* When Wijajff 
Lanchsl j pi CejSon, he married Kuwena, the! daughter of n. Ynfcko chief. She? 
betrayed her people into hUhand^ bat when il|m had purpart 

he dcrertal her, She returned to her i^opta, hat they were no in^n.-vd 
with her that they jrat her to death; and her two children by VVjjayo only 
escaped the name fate by ihe CntcrvButfoD of their node, who fled with 
them into the fuieet near Adam’s Peak. Some titno after the brother and 
sinter married, and founded a wild race, who kepi aloof from nil iheEr 
□d^ltboun, retreated into the fore*!* of Wdlasa and Batticaloa on the 
approach of the Indian intruder*, and !>e«une '' the wild mein ” of Knor—the 
YeddJi (or hnmtere) of Ceylon. 
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The. Kandyans say that the Yeddis are real Siyhnlese 
Yellfilaa, who at a period of very remote antiquity occupied 
llic tract of country which now constitutes the district of 
Batticaloa* That they were expelled from thence by an 
invasion of Tamila from a foreign country, and took refuge 
in the forests in which they are now met with. They would 
not mix with the other inhabitants of the conntry. but to 
criminals and other unprotected fugitives who took refuge 
amongst thorn, and to Blares who Hod from their masters, 
they generally afforded hospitality and protection, though 
they were apt to deliver them up for presents in cloth, 4c. 

They are totally unacquainted with letters, but the differ* 
cot tribes hold a rude correspondence with each other by 
. urn all pieces of wood cat Into different shapes. Fugitives 
used to be furnished with passports of this kind, when thoy 
removed from one tribe to another, anti the treatment they 
received depended on the recommendation which the talis¬ 
man conveyed. 

Man in a stale of nature, or in any degree approaching it, 
is ever an object of curiosity to the civilised world. The 
knowledge of the existence of the VeddiB of Ceylon must 
therefore excite a wish to be acquainted with their origin 
and history. From themselves, however, no information 
whatever can be obtained. They troublo themselves little 
about futurity, and the past is a blank to them. They are 
said to have l*en in the habit of addressing the Kmg of 
Kandy by a word which signified “brother": but this wu 
merely due to the poverty of their vocabulary, as the word 
nlntm* is used by them when speaking of or to all 
persons with whom they are in friendship, and in consider¬ 
ation of this they were allowed to nre this familiar term in 
the presence of the late king, a liberty that would have cost 
any other of his subjects their Uvea. 

■ Bailey, Who,by the w»7. ^that the word i» "boon" attribute* 

ibis fcunilumi}' to the faot that the Vfddto claimed and were ockflCiwkilgL.il 
(O hare a rujil orifiB* 
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In the various mixture of races inhabiting the Island 
of Ceylon* the Yfddim (Taeddas, Wedded Veddahs, Vaddahs* 
Vaidahi, Bedd**, Bedns) have since a Song time been an object 
of special prominence for the study of ethnography, becunat, 
owing to an inferior order of intellectual development, and 
through defects in physical organisation* it offers the most 
room for conjecture that hero is prewatod a remnant of the 
aboriginal inhabitants And now, when according to alJ 
accounts their number m so rapidly diminishing that at no 
very distant date Us last members will have disappeared 
from among the living, it acids peculiar interest to the 
study that it is desirable to transmit to jxislerily at least a 
trustworthy picture of Us singular cHaraetcriflticB. tor this 
the material we now have is nowise sufficient ■ hence the 
task for the following disquisition is not merely to collect 
what has been already arrived at, bul to point out the gaps 
which can be supplied only by farther local researches. It 
ie to be hojKKl that ill is may at miniate to the immediate 
application of all possible means to obtain the wauling 
material. 
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The have dwelt—at least for some Centuries—in 

one district in the eastern, or more correctly , south-eastern 
part of the Island. Robert Knox* who gave the first exact 
information regarding them in the year 168l t iraiusferred 
them to the woods of 41 Bintm t+ (Biutfnne).* Juhn Davyf i q 
the early part of this century speaks of them as Lnlmbitiiig the 
vast forests on lhe south-east side of the Island, between the 
mountains and the sea, especially the wild, unhealthy tracts 
of land called Vedirafct of Bin term a and Mtihavqdirala of 
l ra. These they consider as their own territories. On 
the whole their boundaries remain the same to-day * Sir E. 
Tonnentj and Mr. Bertram F. Hartshome^ assert that the 
VecJdiVIand is about ninety English miles in length and forty 
in breadth, from the hills of TJ'va and Medamahannwara 
toward the east and extending to the sea coast, while Hr. 
Pritlham r | who estimates the area at very nearly 1,500 square 
miles (English), bounds It more precisely in the following 
way : Batticaloa on the east, the districts of Magampattn 
and U H va on the south, the mountains of Kandy on she west 
and south -west, and the river Mafaav^li-gagga on the north. 
Mr. John Bailey5 states that the majority of the real 
V^dibSs dwelt in the districts of Battiealoa and Bad n 11a 
(chiefly in the former) t but bore it should be said that according 
io a later division of the country a part of Bint cun a has been 
added to the district of Bodnia and the larger portion of it 
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to the district of Micaloa. 1 The more savage remnant of 
I lie tribe live in the beautiful province of Nil gala and in the 
forests of Bintennn, 

There Is much evidence, however, that in times not very 
distant the Vgdd/is were scattered ovei a much larger extent 
of territory. The name “ Y^ddadandT (Fprfimte) in the 
time of Mr, Hailey (18fi3) belonged to extensive districts 
in the north-east of the Kandy mountains, which were 
no longer inhabited by the Yeddaa, but by the Siplia- 
lese (Waoniyas}, The designation Afuhavplirata Great 
Vfdd&Jand”) seems of pretty wide application, Davy, who 
in one place transfers it to U'va, in anotherf gives it to the 
far-reaching flat lands in which the so-called M lake 14 of Bin- 
Ifnna lies* Mr, Pridham, who indeed was never himself in 
Ceylon, places Affihm-ftlirata in Wei base and a part 
of U va, These are subordinate matters, however. More 
important far are several earlier statements. CordinerJ 
tolls us, after mentioning the real VedtUs, that “ another 
race of a similar description formerly existed in the district 
of the Wanny, bordering on the province of Jaifnapalam. 
They are now, in some degree, civilised/' They spoke Malabar, 
and adhered to the Brahmin religion. In another pface he 
says5 that at the advent of the Portuguese the “ Bcdahs" 1 dwelt 
in the north and the Sinhalese in the south. This seems 
to prove that the Yfdddi formerly reached much farther 
northwards But their earlier presence ill the south and oven 
south-woet is also proved. KnoxQ tells us that at “ Hourly,'’ 
a remote possession of the king of Kandy, numerous Yfddas 
were living, who were, however, pretty tame? and Talent ijul 
men Bong, besides “Yintana” and +l Moerli, 11 still another 
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,A Beda 1 ' district* farther north than TrinGomalee. Bergk* the 
translator of Pcrdvals work/ soys that Van Goen states 
the La Redaks” had entire possession of the hud between the 
mountains of w Canducaire " in the west ami Passnra in the 
north i while Pereival countet aa belonging to them not only 
the Indians in the adjoining province of JalTnnpatam^ but the 
tribes Inhabiting the western and south-western parlr of the 
Island between Adam's Peak and the Rayigam and Pasdmn 
kdrales. 

In regard to these statements, 1 remark that Bergk's view 
of the situation of the district mentioned is erroneous, at? a 
fiance at the map by A, Arrowsmith,+ contained in the book 
he translated* would have taught him. The district of Can- 
ducarre r ‘ (according likewise to the map of Ceylon published 
hy J, Maw man* ISI6* which is appended to the new edition 
of Knox) lies at the east of the Island* 8.S.W. from Rattj- 
ealoa. as well as the Immediately adjoining district of Peasant* 
whioh 33 a province of C J va directly north of it P and close 
to Baduib,§ From this the country between “ Canduearre 11 
and Pastcira would he the real Vcdda territory, whereas the 
Rnyigntii and Pastlum k6ral£ i s lie on the west const south 
of Colombo, in the neighbourhood of SufTragam and south¬ 
west of Adam's Peak, 

Mr. Bailey,} in whose time indeed there were no longer 
any V eddes living there* conjectures that BaiTrjgam (from 
its old name Ilalw ragout huh) was the original laud of the 
Veddis ( hfiitfit a fi T ^barbarian"), and us proof of this gives a 
variety of local names still extant. He also linda in a Sinha¬ 
lese poem, written about four hundred years ago* Para if *i 
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Stintfrw. the district right below A diving Peak distinctly 
inhabited by YstkLaa. Possibly only ^me scattered remnauta 
of the tribe dwelt among these mountains. 

That four hundred years ago the Vcdda territory extended 
continuously in this way as far as? the west aide of the moun¬ 
tains, and even to the western sea coast, is highly improbable, 
as aChinefle geographer, Motion Thsang, in the seventh cento ry 
H.f our era, travelling in India elates that the Yakking had® 
withdrawn into the Booth-cast comer of Ceylon, It may. 
however, be correct that aw Sir E. Tennent asserts, under the 
Dutch Government Yfddas were found in large numbers, 
but half civilised, at no great distance north of (he peninsula 
of Jaffna, in the so-called Wanni, The question whether 
in the earliest ages Vcddiis inhabited the whole Island 1 will 
take up later. 

The present Yctldi-land is very lovely, embracing a com¬ 
paratively flat, wooded country, nowhere raised more (ban 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea, but frequently 
having the appearance of a park. It would seem that the 
character of the soil varies, since thins and unwholesome 
marshes alternate with rock-ribbed hills- The Rev r Sir. Gil- 
Liugst speaks of the province of Bintenna as very dry and 
rockv, But Mr. Frederick Miiller| is mistaken in trans¬ 
ferring the home of the Yeddas 10 the mountains of Ceylon. 
All ihe more recent accounts limit their abodes to the 
anterior land which separates the central mountains from the 
sea coast, excluding them wholly from the mountains 
themselves. 8ir Emerson Tennentf to be sure makes a 
distinction between the somewhat more civilised village mid 
coast tribes, and the wild “ R(X b k \ eddahs, 
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U we reject his attempt U> identify these with an 
ancient tribe of “GoUag,™ who may hare dwelt in the same 
portions of the sooth as the present Galle r and admit that the 
rocky character of the region in which the wildest part of 
the tribe live accounts for the uiime l evidently given them 
by strangers, it docs not by any means follow that the 
rock Veddas are mountaineers, For centuries the real 
inhabitants of the mountains have been Biybalese, the 
people of Mdytiram, Sir E. Tezment established the rock 
Yfddua, who, according to him, had split into five clans or 
hunting-parties in the woods of Bin bums, and whilst the 
village T^ddfifl, amounting at the highest estimate to not 
more than one hundred and forty families, lived in nine 
small communities around the Laguna district of Butticaloa, 
the coast Vfddas, four or 'five hundred in number, roamed 
about an the jungles between Battlcaloa and Trineomalee, 
uhiofly in the vicinity of Eriviir and along the coast as far as 
Veudeltios Bay; 3Ir. Hartshorne, however, rejects this 
division wholly ; he distinguishes only K?IS- V?m (jungle 
V^ddaa) and Qttn-Vtddd (half-civilised village Vfddds}, the 
forma* only as deserving the ipocial attention of ethnolo¬ 
gists, 

ll we study the map of Coy Ion., it becomes at once clear 
that Bmt^nna, the ancient capital, which Elr K r Tenmont 
speaks of as identical with the Muagrammum of Ptolemy,* 
Ue& directly upon the eastern boundary of the moun¬ 
tains towards the Foreland, The Mahawpli-ga^iga, the largest 
river of the Island, bona bursts out'front the hilI*cormtry f 
behind which the mountains of Kandy and t?va rise 
westward ; to the east are fertile plains, swamp 3ancle, and 


Tiimkcirt) L r rr 1 ., p, tiate- 2 , This ho tv-Ht* -1111 thp old nanii> off 

Brnttmui having bwn MahijiDgftna. nm| that tlij*wmld not poenihly 

D4Hit Unhngtei, w WM learned by C'hmt. Uwm. Tvpretem# imtmU 
Wrtrfihvi ny.mfn, mVHrfi* j *mf m vnisH J/ M (™r h 
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Mctenslva forests, interspersed with low hills. Sir E. Ten- 
neat* paints in rich colours* this beautiful country, which 
he passed through on his way from Blniennato Batticaloa on 
the east coast This Is the real home of the V^ddas. KnoxT 
a I go describes very distinctly this country,—this land of 
Bintennft,-—which ho surveyed from afar on the tops of the 
mo unfa ins. He eays; 41 It seems to be smooth land, and not 
much hilly ; the great river runneth through the midst of it. 
It is all over covered with mighty woods and abundance of 
deers but much subject to dry weather and sickness. In 
these woods is a sort of wild people inhabiting." The wild 
Vpld&o live hero in perfect isolation, as well from their alio- 
phvlen neighbours as their more civilised tribal brethren* 
without fixed abodes, but yet upon their own recognised 
lands, mostly lu email groups, or simply in families. Rarely 
do they venture beyond their own boundaries, and then only 
for the purpose of exchanging honey, wax, skins, or venison 
for tools of iron (axes, arrow-points, &c + ). For the most part, 
they shrink timidly back from all human contact, and even 
their small commerce wa# not at lirst openly pursued,! but itj 


* Tenncnt. J, II.. p. *:>!- 

f Knoa, t. e. a p. 0. 

J Mr. ILartabome [hhpj'li that this myntmons way which $iT Ecneraon 
T ^inpw t made bo ranch of is no longer i»arried nn - Thy first mention of it 
Kfi by Knox, Burlier anthora, in K-peating of tbesOCiVt trade. refer* as far oa 
I cans**, not murclj to the tffdlMs, hat to the Ceylon*** in general. It 
do® not appear to rue at all certain that this pUfiftfe in Pliny t>‘ntur. Hist. 
Lik, VI., 24), in spite of Sir E Tenncnt k a pk^ (L A, I., p. EJl, 
note l) g rafera to tha Ccjlooeiw, as it Aom not ilowrihe tho Inuk in the 
interior of iho country, but outside, near the boundary of tho Srrai.%—far 
sway upon ths eontioen.L-^exMhltinB' it more aa a peculiarity of the Serae 
than Of the Ceylonese* The interpretation pnl upon the panange i# of 
little importanoe. however, axChinows auLhons—for lutnnoe* Fa lliaen— 
mention this kindoF »eerHE inwl* in the thinl contqry as carried On upon 
the Island itself- That Pliny at the nmo time refers to the worabip of 
demons certainly would seum to point to the 1 f ddii*, but on the other 
kind a report by the Arabic geograph«r Albynini {Um A. D.) nhnw* 
that in his time the seenft trade Wa* pnnnaed alonp the eoa**, W* 
nhntild therefore bare to umunu that the carried on a copt trade 

in the eleventh century, wb ieh i* not probable. 
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tliid wise: they deposited their wares and rough models of the 
things they wanted iu u certain place, and returned later to 
take away secretly the needed articles. This explains why 
the estimates of their present number vary so much. 

Cortliner Bays, most indefinitely, “not many thousands 
In number”? whilst Sir Emerson Tennent,* in the year 1859, 
considered the estimate at that time of 8,000 an exaggerated 
one. M v. Dailey, in 1863,declared the number of the V^ddus in 
the district of Batticaloa to be only about 250, in Xilgala 
72 (in 1858), and in Bhitenna 364 (in 1856),—altogether only 
about 686. Mr. Hartshorns speaks of these figures as pro* 
bably too small; and a communication from the Rev. Mr. 


GiUlngflt fleerna to corrals)rate this, according to which, by the 
census of 1849, in the district of Bintgnn* alone there was a 
population in all of 1,538 persona, —half-Sinhalese, half-Y f d- 
daa. At any rate, from the declarations of Mr. Bailey there 
ia no question that the recruits are very small indeed, and 
the annihilation of the entire tribe imminent. For he found J 
ih Niigata among 72 persona, 50 adults and 22 children 
(in one family of 9, and another of 8 adults, only 1 child 
in each); and among the 50 adults but 14 over fifty years 
of age : a single member only seemed to be over seventy 
years of age. Of 308 persons in Bint^nna, 175 were adults 
and 133 children ; in an isolated horde 22 adults and 4 
children. And as if to make this more conclusive, we are 
assured (hat there are no indications anywhere of the 
practice of child-murder among them. 


Of late the process of annihilation seems to have hastened 
on, Iroui a note of the Rev, Somannder, a mission a rv in 
Batticaloa, which I received through the kindness of*the 
Director of the Museum in Colombo, Mr. A, Haly, we are 
kd to think there are scarcely any pure blooded V^ddis 
living; he calls them “a race almost entirely extinct.' 11 


■ Tanaitu. /. r., II., p. ( 41 , f GiUiogi, /, p . so. 
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Whether Eh is asBerlkon applies to a particular district or is 
universal, and whether the extinction has been harried on by a 
general dying out or through Iniennarriages with other tribes, 
1 have not been fthlo to discover from the information given 
me. We can do little more at this distance than to hold to¬ 
gether what has been famished m by observers, who hail 
opportunities of intercourse with living YpiMs in their 
owj] home. Among these we must name above alb T>v. 
Davy, Sir Emerson Tennent, the Iiev. Mr. GiRings, 
Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Hartshorns, But we encounter at the 
outset a peculiar obstacle, viz.: that each fresh writer 
designates the statements of his predecessor as “ incorrect, ” 
Mr, Bailey * criticises Sir Emerson Tcnnent in tbs severest 
manner, and Mr, Hartshorno t t who on this point agrees with 
him also, culls in question the accuracy u£ Mr. Bailey a 
statements. 

Yet Mr. Railcy was many long years in Ceylon. First, as a 
member of t he Government in the district of Badulla, and 
later as Principal Assistant Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, 
affording him sufficient opportunity to study the Y^ddas, 
He puts great emphasis on (ho fact* and reiterates it fre¬ 
quently* that his statements are sustained by well-tested 
ami often repented personal observations. It appears tome 
t h at t h c cant rftiItcti on betwee n iless ns. VUx l 1 ey and H art sLlo m e 
Is not in reality so great as the latter pictures It. I find 


• Hailey, t. ^ p. 27t» f not*. lp fUa [Tenncflfft] account of thorn is m seine 
i mportant instances dofoali¥P h ftiui even iaaectlj^te. He glances casual l j at 
those tribes which arc in the WlM^t state, touching: with precision none of 
their peculiarities and dwell* fn detail Upon tliwe only who from long 
association with thu Singftl» , *e and Thmil race# have 3o&t mneh of their 
originality. Of thfcBiuefsnt aborigine* he has oom piled ranch that is curious. 
Of the ^Killing Veddahs be bus given us little besides an epitomo of former 
notice*.” 

t HlTtiboFM, ir " They hire ton described bj Si i Emerson 

Tennent wwi by Mr Bailor ; true mtorswtiTifr a# their accounts are, 
tbfl tatter has suffered grievously fn>m wdaprintn. and the value of the 
former is impninsl hy the omrtmuteM* that it a luaterial* were not the 
fruit of original n-wmrch/" 
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?“* In th& s P acc of “»™ «»» twenty yearswkich intervene 
between the two Meow,!* the effects of educating influences 

pPeSfting 1,1 froin “U s5f ies tipon a before almost isolated 
IK-ople .every noticeable, and explains in the most natural 
way how certain habits and customs disappear, and others 
come m. 1 am therefore inclined to value more highly the 
testimony of the older observer for his time, than the 
younger observer is Inclined to warrant. But I believe I 
must defend their distinguish*! predecessor. Sir Emerson 
Tennent, against them both. His representations bear 
throughout the character of great soberness and objectivity ; 
.mil his facts differ In the main points very little 
indeed from those of his successors, especially the more 
immediate one. We cannot in justice deny that he was the 
first to throw light on this subject. 

For all this it is very dangerous under such circumstances 
to decide, at cur distance, where the mistakes are, and what 
is to be accepted as true { and nought remains but to con- 
uiu ourselves to each changes as can be clearly traced and 
followed In their development, or to matters about which 
the various observers agree. Fortunately there is enough 
to disclose to 0 b the main character! at ica uf tlie people. 
The greatest difficulty here arises from the fact that not a 
few of the travellers who have treated the subject of the 
Vfddja—notwithstanding a long residence in the Island 
—have never personally seen any of them, and speak only 
from hearsay ; and others certainly have not encountered Hie 
really wild families. Even Knox,* who never saw a single 
' l fundees □ likeness of one, distinguishes a 

M tamer sort,' who lived under a kind of subjection to the 
king of Kandy, and a “wilder,” who were called "Bamba- 
i addaf*"t Davy,} who divides them into village and forest 
Vrddaa, seems only to have seen the former, yet feels joati- 

■ m turning from the information he received that both 


■ Kn*K r f + r r ,p. 123. f /rf , p_ ]gfl R 
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belong to the same race, In this all later observers entirely 
agree. Fie nee, for the study of their physical condition 
we may without hesitation unite the two groups, so far as 
they are not already united ; but for the observation of their 
social and psychical conditions we must hold the two 
groups strictly apart: of course In the latter respect only are 
the forest or jungle Veddas of any interest to us. I shall 
therefore speak mainly of them 5 nevertheless we may not 
venture quite to set aside the village V^ddaa, since their 
actual settlement and civilisation has succeeded only very 

imperfectly as yet. 

As a matter of fact* all attempts to bring the V^ddia into 
fixed abodes and to raise them to a higher culture have 
suffered shipwreck in far greater measure than the efforts 
to civilise the Australians. Government officials and mis¬ 
sionaries have been active among them many years, but 
their success has been wholly external, Rev. Mr, Gillings 
states that up to 18-14, in Hint?nna T 163 men t IS women, and 
85 children had been baptised—since then very few ; and 
adds, 41 but almost all of these have gone back again to their 
former habits and follies : what they formerly heard they 
have forgotten/ The YeddAs have remained on the whole 
nomadic heathens, and heathens without any developed 
form of religion. ‘‘They are a horde of s Free-thinkeni,* h ' 
said Wolf,* 14 following the impulses of their had and savage 
natures.'* Whether they actually have any conceptions of 
God or God-like beings is. to say the least, very doubtful. 
The only thing that is proved is a lower kind of demon 
worship among them, which here and there assumes the 
form of a worship of their ancestors. If 51 r, Taylort desig¬ 
nates this as animimms^ and therefore "their religion / 1 as 
corresponding to that of the barbarous tribes of India^ we 


■ Job Chr. Wolf, Keise iMich ZeUpn. Berlin n ftifittm, 1 T 82 . Tk L S. 
Dto der oultur iifrers. 

f Ed*ani [I- Taykr. The Beginning >f Culture. TmnvIaLed by ftpang 
a Poakc. Ldp«i^ BcL !. S., fit. 
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at least must not overlook the fact that it is also close upon 
the borders of Nihilism, Gill mgs says they believe the 
aetilsof their departed relations to be devils, who have power 
to hart them, and therefore they perform ceremonies to them 
at regular seasons, and especially when they are Hick. 
Hailey and Hartshorns described these matters in. detail. 

The former* distinguishes the conditions as they wore in 
Eintgnna fmm those of the more barbarous inhabitants of 
Nil.gala. There, he Bays, they had mourned and buried 
their dead fora long time ; here they had only just begun to 
do so. Formerly they threw their dead into the jiingle T f or 
Left them just where they died. After covering the body with 
leaves iliey laid a heavy stone upon the breast, and sought 
for themselves another cavern, giving up the one where 
death hud entered to the spirit of the departed. This spirit 
(yakuu) watches over the welfare of those left behind. The 
spirits therefore of their ancestors, like those of children, 
are good spirits (nJktfa ff&kun ); they come to their relatives 
when they are ill, visit them in dreams, ami grant them 
Benh of the chase. In every trouble the VcddiLi invoke 
these spirits, especially the spirits of children (biltudu 
ijakun or intern yti/rtui)* Among their ancestors the great 
grand id other (muhaki riammd) seems to have occupied the 
first place, although Mr. Bailey is net quite sure whether 
this distinction is to be understood in the good sense. The 
spirits are invoked with dance and song, around an arrow, 
which Is planted upright {Mahn kiri nmma}. 

The description given of all this by Sir E, TennentJ 


* Bftflej, L r., pp 21M5-30I. + Darj- r l m p.. p , i j r, 

I 4= When eiek, they send for the deviJ tUnvftto io drirc away tin? evil 
B pidt who iff talierod to inflict th* diMaa The danoe is (qpsratad in 
fosnt ftf fib offering of eomu thing: tatnbtc, plnocxl an u trip*! of *fciekft, i;b<J 
djinctfr having hia hend nnd girdle decorated wiLh g™n leave*. At Rrc-t 
ho shnflSs-jt wtih hi* feci to & plain!in? Air. bat hj d-egrew ho work* him^lf 
Intofi «mEeof grant eiriUnxent ami Action, awompmled b>- towns ami 
Mnarnw. Hod dnring this paraxyem he professe* tq t* i expired with 
lb*! ruction* for the cu rt of the patient/ * 1 (Ti?aMent, IL, p. i42.j 
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almost reminds one of the customs of the Schannmen- 
Sometimes* while preparing for the chaise, the spirit 
promised a piece of fte&h of the slain animal. At other 
times they cook something and put it in the dry bed of a river 
or other obscure place* invoke the souls of the departed, 
dance round the food, and perform their incantations. 

Sir E- Tennent also reports that the dead were not buried, 
hut simply covered over with shrubs and leaves in the 
jungle. On the other hand the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society * (I&53) tells of their 
wrapping the dead in mat a and burying them : and 
Mr. 11 arts hornet knows of no other practice than burying. 
When a person is dead they envelop him in the skin of an 
animal* and dig a grave for him with their axes or pointed 
sticks, Women are not allowed eo be present. No weapons 
or utensils of any kind an> buried with him + and once closed 
over they never visit the grave again. To the spirit of the 
departed one, who has now become a yakku, an offering is 
brought in the following way: While invoking the spirit they 
roast the Hesh of the namiurd (monkey) or the talagagd 
(iguana) with honey and edible mote, and distribute it among 
those present, who eat it on the spot. The word or 

ijxkkhoy designates* according to T nmonr t J a kind of demon* 
though the demon worshippers are also called Yakkhos and 
Yak kilims. Me derives it from the root yajfi* 14 to bring 
titTerings/ 1 This word has for a long time Justly excited the 
attention of scientists* since in the great historical work of 
Ceylon* the MaMwags®, the earliest inhabitants of the Island 
are called by t his name. 

When Wijayo* the founder of the first known 
Ceylon dynasty, in the year of Gotama Bnddha^s death, 
B.C., landed, as is generally asunmed, upon the 

* Janmal of utw Royal Asiatic Society. Ceyt&U Branch, IS33, p, &9. 

f Hart*hom<:% /. i* 

£ 'Em Making toy edio_»d by Georg* TamoBr. Oejlfls, 1S3T, toL I., Index 
ami OIoamej, p. 30, 
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north-west coast, not far from Fnittajam,* he found an 
already organised Yakkho state :t indeed* it is related of 
flotama Buddha himself that he came to Latika*} a settlement 
of the Yukkhoa. It would hardly be allowable to conclude 
from this, with Sir Emerson Tcnnent| and others, that the 
people of the north-west coast, to whom the name of Yakkhos 
was given, were identical with the present Yeddlis* and that 
up to the time of Wjjayo an aboriginal homogeneous race 
inhabited the Island ; bnt it may not be a mistake to asamme 
that in the earliest period almost the entire population were 
devoted to this yakkho worship, as it now exists among 
the Veddiia, and is to be found only among them ; for the 
Sinhalese are Buddhists* the Moors and the greater number 
of the Tamils being Muhammadans 
One fact also speaks against the whole Island having 
been inhabited by Veddas; that the legends tell of kings* 
princesses!, and cities (for instance, laAkapura) of the 
Yakkhos, whilst no trace of eiII these is to be found among 
the Y^ddufl of modern times. As they have no Gcm1 * no 
priests, no temple, 00 they make shift to get on without a 
king, without chiefs, and without cities, even with not 
houses. At least this is true of the wilder portion of them. 
We should have to assume such deep degeneration of the 
present Ycddtis* from the old Yakkho times* as would be 
without a parallel in history as well as in ethnology. Even 
for those w ho, like myself, acknowledge the possibility of a 
deep mental and physical degradation of whole tribes, iE 
would yet, be going very far to admit that a tribe which 


- Mr* BralLe (Janmal Hey*l AftLltta Satiety, Ojlon ficuich, IWH-, p, 4S) 
States that theptaea where dii?firHtMttlCfflentH^iaEnai3e(TambiipaiinEb bow 
called TamniHna Ag&Tfjn, lie* about ais or eight Enfflwh mili» eajet of 
Jaittajam* The wont Tnmbapdlml it derived from the GroA mm fur 
tins Inland, Taprobane. Tennant, L VwL L t p, 525, og-te I. 
t MJiMvrag&o, pp_ 43,-19,, 

I A#,, ], 2, Lanka filled by Yakkho*, and therefore the utttammt of 
the Yakkho*. LafikA u au old nunu* of CejSon, 

§ Temnont, l r <r. F [fo jjl 435. 
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had never changed iis ground, and was Jiving in the 
immediate vicinity uf comparatively highly civilised tribes, 
could in a little more than two thousand years have sunk so 
low. Farther accounts will certainly prove that the question 
of the deterioration of the V^ddua is not to be evaded: but l 
must here declare that 1 cannot bring myself to admit their 
possible decline from an organised Yakkho state. 

Not a single fact sustains the conjecture that Wijayo* with 
his followers from the Valley of the Ganges, was the first 
etratiger who came to Ceylon. On the contrary, the legend 
of the advent of Gotama Buddha clearly points to earlier 
arrivals. This is done no less by the old traditions of the 
R£m£yana. Lassen* declared outright that in the legend of 
Kama we must see the reminiscence of a former attempt to 
colonise this Island by Immigrants from India. The north¬ 
west coast of Ceylon lies so near the coast of Command el, 
aiul the vicinity of Adam T s Bridge having always been (then 
as well as later) the landing place for intruders from 
Hind Aston, it would he astonishing if the first immigration 
at such a remote period should immediately have become a 
Used fact in hi story. If Wijayo found seme kind of politi¬ 
cal organisation on the Island;, we may assume that before 
him there had been an Invasion of other tribes, and the 
time in which the whole north of the great Island was Ycddti 
land must then be placed a good deal further back. In 
historic limes one irruption after another from the north and 
west occurred! and the aborigines were driven toward the 
south and east. But of these aborigines we must say that 
only a part of thorn have preserved in its purity tho original 
type. 

The first visit of Gotama Buddha to the Island was* 
according to the MaMwagsopf fit Mahiyangrma. This place, to 
be sure,is found right in the present Vfdda land near Bintenna, 


* ClirifitifrQ LoBaen. fiwJiflChe Bonn, 1817. Bd. I. S, IW3. 
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where afterward the kings Devanampiyath&a (307 B.C,} and 
DutUtfemuiju (I6 i B.O.) had erected a diignba.* Accord | ng 
to the Takkhos, in whose midst the Buddha here appeared* 
he visited on a second occasion " Xagudipo,' * 1 the abode of the 
Xfigas, or anake-TiromliipperSjt which is generally assumed to 
he the name for the north and west of the Island ; at any 
me, mention is made of Nagas living by the ocean, as well 
as mountain Xagas : there is a Nanking of Kchnija spoken 
of in the neighbourhood of Colombo. Sir E. Tenneat+ com¬ 
pares this Idol worship to that of the Kukshas among the 
Dravidian tribes of Hindustan, and probably with much 
correctness, but he overlooks the fact that if any importance 
is to he attached to these mythological traditions, a multitude 
of tribes, or at least a division of the original population, 
must be inferred. And it is not without value Shat the de¬ 
scription of she Xugti states in these most ancient myths 
discloses to os the picture of a much more perfect organisation 
than we find any account of in the tales of the Yakkhos. 
Nevertheless, we must renounce the idea of using those 
myths as the basis for ethnological contemplation and for 
building up a highly developed Vedda stats In pre-historlc- 
times. If the V^ddits of liint^nna ware Buddhists before 
the time of Wijayo, the later ahsunes of all religion among 
them, their preference for animal fond, and many other 
things, are scarcely explicable. 

TJp to a very recent date fho Y^ddas have been a nomadic* 
half cave-inhabiting race rif hunters. As already said a 
small ntimber of them Jived upon a proportionally vast 
tract of woodland* which without exact boundaries, but 
under the recognition of a kind of traditional family claim, 
was distributed among 3ktie groups of relations, who clung 
together. Each family had its special hunting-ground, to 
which itg prerogative wad acknowledged. Within this they 


■ Teqne.ru. I r„ If., p, 430. t p. 4.; GlDwmrr, p. Ig. 
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sought honey and bees’- wax, dug edible roots, chased the 
game, and laid their snares for birds or fishes. Of any kind 
of culture, be it of garden or farm, there was no trace. 
They bad no tame domestic animals, except the dog; 
and it may bo questioned whether even this was not a 
later adoption, for according to Bailey* the species differs 
in no wise from the race common in Coy Ion. Moreover, the 
dogs seem to have been trained to be watchdogs, and not for 
the cbase.t 

Sir John LobbockJ lays much weight upon tkoir possess¬ 
ing hunting buffaloes, which were so well trained that the 
hunter guided them by a rope slang round one horn, whilst 
be himself, concealed behind them, crept up to the game. Bui 
Mr. Bailey § says expressly that this practice, which he 
certainly had observed in Biatfnna, extended all over the 
Maud: we therefore can hardly concede to tho Veddiis * 
claim to this invention. 

Their hunting utensils are the simplest possible. They 
consist of a strong bow, six feet long, and from two to three 
arrows, three feet and a half long, whose points are of wrought 
iron. All the w riters describe the bending of this bow as 
very difficult. Sir E. Teun©nt| describes the V^ddas in a 
half-lying position, using the left foot to draw' the bow, and 
gives a picture of one,according to a model carved in ebony, 
by one of the native wood-carvers. More recent reporters 
find no trace of the continuance of such a practice ; they 
describe the bow ns being dfawn with the left arm, and 
attribute the extraordinary power and development of this 
arm to this practice. 

Besides iron arrow-heads the V^dtUs had one iron axe— 
sometimes, though rarely, two, a larger and a smaller one 


■ Usiky. t. e., p. S8S. . . , .. . 
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—principally fur the purpose of cutting wax and honey 
tint of hollow trees, These tools they obtained by barter 
with their neighbours. Their only achievement }g shaping 
the arrow-heads for special uses by pounding them. But 
even these poor specimens of work are rare, and preserved 
in the family as precious heirlooms; sometimes, indeed, 
they mate arrow-points simply of sharpened wood, orna¬ 
mented with feathers of birds, Mr, Hrmshorne- makes the 
interesting statement in connection with these facts, that 
the word ffiiln-kki, by which they denote the nxe, is connected 
with the Sinhalese gate, “stone” or “rock,” and rightly finds 
in this a reminiscence of an earlier period, when stone 
weapons were in use among the VedJas. 1 am not, indeed, 
aware that utensils of stone have been found in Ceylon, but 
on the other hand I do not know that they have ever been 
sought for there. It would perhaps be a not unprofitable 
task to explore those caverns thoroughly in the hope of 
finding other contents, where, according to Hr. Bailey, bones 
of the dead are still to be found. 

They subsist almost wholly on animal food. Like the 
Buddhists, excluding the flesh of cattle, and also (according 
to Sir Emerson Tctment and Mr. Bailey) that of the elephant, 
bear, leopard, jackal, and fowls. They eat, however, the 
flesh of all other birds, of the Ceylon elk (samba, Ritm Arts- 
tatelia), deer {Aaxa m aculata), monkeys, pigs, iguana, end 
pangolin (J/hn/s pmiaddcfylos) —the last being considered 
the best among fishes they prefer the eel.f All their food 
is cooked; as, however, they have no ciny or earthcn 
vessels, the preparation of the meat is very rough, Wolff 
even asserted they ate the meat uncooked. At present this 
does not Beam to bo the rule; they now boil and roast their 


* HsrnluTiie.f.e, p . 108. 
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meat. They strike lire in the usual way in the East, by 
placing one pointed stick against the concave oI another 
piece of wood* which they hold between the feet and whirl 
round rapidly-* For this purpose (hey usa the wood of the 
same tree from which ihcir bows arc made—the vd&nga 
tree (Pterospermuitt suhm m i/oIium). 

It would seem t how ever s that of late this custom of ftre- 
rabbing had gone out of use s at least Mr. Hartshome asserts 
that they now owe Hint and the steel of their axes or arrow- 
points for the purpose. 

The use of any special stimulant is unknown among them ; 
they have neither betel nor tobacco.t They drink only water* 
and chew a kind of bark* Even salt was unknown to them, 
as Mr. HurtahorneJ informs us : but when it was given 
them they were much delighted with it. 

Only in single places, where European influence is per¬ 
ceptible* do wo find a rude kind of agriculture, such as is seen 
at the present day in Spain and in the Troaa* Little strips 
of the jungle are burnt down and tilled (*■ cliona )* and (hen 
again let alone for five,, ten, fifteen years§ ; with this excep¬ 
tion, which really cannot he taken into account* their whole 
existence depends npon the products of the chase. The 
universal recognition of this appears in their name* which* 
according to the almost unanimous application of the worth 
signifies s *hunter+ lT ■*archer,’ 1 one who shoots. I shall return 
to this later. For ihe present I would only lay stress on the 
fact that in the customs of the Vcddas there is nothing to 
epeak of which indicates that anywhere* or at any time, 
they have risen above tho condition of a savage tribe of 
hunters. 

Indeed* they have never arrived at even the very crudest 


- AdiUUod ascription bj Sir E. Tesmcai, f.j\, IL, p- t&h 
t In the lUiistrttioa by Knot the VediW fa reprinted with a lighted 
jflpa, bat tbis an unwarranted addition by the artht, 
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form of permanent dwelling places,* although they sheltered 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather hi the 
natural caverns of the country, or in simple butsf made 
of branches of trees and bark put together: they seem never 
to have made these their settled abodes. 

On the contrary, perpetual change of place within their 
hunting grounds was ever the rule. Hence their social 
intercourse, indeed their circle of interests, is essentially 
limited to their nearest of kin, whose number is often very 
small, consisting, perhaps, of only four or five pereona. All 
stimulant to higher reqniaitions ami enjoyments is therefore 
wanting. Ambition, jealousy, love of finery, cannot thrive 
among them : nor, on the other hand, does the need of any 
sustained mental effort appear. Thus, as it seems to me 
may the natural explanation he found of a list of peculiar!- 
ties ; indeed, also. In pan of contradictory oddities, 

J rom such a wild and inferior race of people one might 
perhaps expect that they would assault strangers, menace 
their neighbours, and live in a state of war w ith the more 
remote portions of the tribe. But, setting aside some very 
old tales and records of individual cases, which may be 
wholly disregarded, the habits of the Vcddas are thoroughly 
peaceable. They have never even made the step from 
hunter to w arrior. They are peaceable among themselves 
and towards others, so loDg as they are unmolested. They 


C2> "*■ of drem‘They have no l«wa* nor 
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respect the rights of property, stud are lme, and, further, 
loving. In proportion as their life ia limited to the circle of 
ihe family, family feeling is more strongly developed* 
Adultery and polygamy are mentioned* only where attempts 
hiTe been made to civilise them, whilst among their neigh¬ 
bour^ the Sinhalese Kandyans, adultery and polyundryt 
were so common that the English Government was obliged 
to issue a special law for prevention. Conjugal fidelity and 
monogamy, as well as love for their children, were matters of 
course among the Yfddas. Mr. lkilcy| quotes the very 
characteristic remark of a Kandyan about them, that they 
are just like wandnrwa 11 (monkeys^ and yet the women 
are far from being attractive, are not conspicuous by their 
ornaments, nor even cleanly. 41 They arc the most ordinary 
specimens of the sex 1 ever saw,* says Bailey.§ Both sexes go 
aimost naked, I n former times they wore pieces of the bark 
of the -nit tree (Ant tarts in naria, or A . sa&xidartt} \ these 
wore later replaced by little bits of cloth, which wore bold 
fast around the body by a string. The women were distin¬ 
guished by wealing round ivory pegs stuck through their 
ears. Mr. Hartshorncj however, Saw ornamenls vrorn in the 
cars by both sexes—generally pearls,or what seemed peculiarly 
admired, empty cartridge-boxes* Evidently these are quite 
modem innovations; and we may without hesitation assume 
that, up to a comparatively recent date, perfect, unadorned 
nakedness was the rule, modified at the most only by a slight 
covering of the pudenda. 

If nevertheless neither polygamy nor polyandry has been 
observed among them, th is may be explained by the isolation 
of families, and the great dislanees which separated them ; 
perhaps, we can in the same way also account for the other 
very peculiar custom among them, which has been testified 


+ K <*., p. m + Temwnt, L ** IK p. 12*. 
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to by various travellers, vix, that of marriage with a sister. 
It was only with a younger sister, marriage with, the elder 
being considered unchaste. According to Mr, Hartshorne,* 
even marriage with a daughter was allowed, although 
probably this, if it occurred, as a matter of fact was not 
legitimated. Knox t also tells of a king of Kandy who had 
a child by his daughter, but none of his subjects seem to 
have considered Ibis a proper relation, Bailey* is inclined 
to sco in this marriage with the sister a last remnant of times 
outlived. This reminds us that Wijayo, the founder of the 
Siijhalcse dynasty, sprung from marriage in India with a sister, 
and that his son again, Jivahattha, whom he had begotten 
with a Yakkho princess in Ceylon, had married his sister, 
and was the progenitor of a special tribe, the PulLnda. 
Later, tills practice was also in use among the royal families 
of the Sinhalese.§ We must allow that these statements are 
certainly worthy of attention, but these old myths are hardly 
to be looked upon as positive historical facts. They seem 
to me only to prove that a practice which existed also in 
Persia and Egypt, was early permitted in Ceylon ; the reason 
for it was probably the same everywhere, in the royal families 
as with the naked Vcdd^, the lack of Suitable women, or 
of women altogether. At any rate, it is not nnchaatity or 
licence which leads the Voddus to form such marriage ties. 
A marriage among them is usually decided by the will of 
the parents of the bride, who herself is allowed no choice: 
the only ceremony consists in the bringing of food for the 
parents cm the part of the suitor. If under these circum¬ 
stances the matrimonial tie is held fnithfolly and truly, it 
surely speaks for the purity of heart in such a w ild race. 

On the other hand we perceive from the accounts of 
different observers, that there is no particular depth of feeling 
among the V^ddas : oil the descriptions indicate rather a 
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certain morose indolence, which is only occasionally broken 
through by their love of habit. Most noticeable in this con¬ 
nection ia an observation of Mr. Hartshorn e’s," which he 
corroborates by a series of Instance*. I refer to the incapacity 
of the Y^ldSs to laugh. Whilst they can help they not only 
ilo not laugh themselves, but despise those who do. As far 
as my knowledge goes, nothing like this has been told of any 
other race of peoplej only among certain idiots has this 
peculiarity appeared. 

In point of intellect Yijddia seem indeed to stand very low. 

According to Mr. Hartahomef they or® wholly unable to 
count, have no numerical words, and do not even use their 
lingers for the purpose. Mr. liailoy * dees not go quite so fur; 
he saye they count with difficulty on their lingers, but he 
4 -ivcs no mime ml* hi their vocabulary, and relates liow ban! 
it is to make a Vcdda understand anything which extends 
beyond ihe very next day. The Rev. Mr. Gillings§ says 
they could count only to a very limited extent, Davyg 


* t- £- r !p. i 10- 
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asserts they have hardly any knowledge qf number, and 
caunnt count beyond five. Sir E. Tennent* goes a little 
Bte l J Pterin Baying they are incapable of counting over five 
on their fingers. Even this is after all very little, especially 
tvben we realise that these milder statements refer to the 

tamer sort.' 1 Mr. Hart*hornet idso contends that their 
language includes no word designating colour; that they have 
neither a fancy for bright colours nor any sense of the 
distinction in colours. 

Finally, he complains of their defective power of memory, 
and their inability to form any general ideas. Sir E, Tennont 
Bays they have no notion of time or space, no words for 
hours, days, or yeara-no games—no amusements—no music. 
These statements, however. In their full breadth apply only 
to the “ wild sort" of the vllj^e V*ldfis. DavyJ mys that 
they have a rough kind of song, performed aa an accompani¬ 
ment to ft very clumsily executed dance. When wo add to 
all this the fnut [easiness of any and every attempt to educate 
them, wo are compelled to acknowledge the inferiority of the 
race. Even granting some of the observations furnishedaro 
too exclusive, it would not alter the general opinion. 

It looks like a contradiction that, ad Mr. Hartshorn c§ 
informs us, they consider themselves ^ superior to their 
neighbours. Thia sort of cent indict ion is not limited to tho 
Vfdflto: narrow-minded people not unfrequently ovcr-valno 
their capacities. But it docs sound very strange when the 
different reporters state that the T^ddis are looked upon 
even by their neighbours as members of a high—yes—of a 
regal caste. They are said to have been allowed in earlier 
times to speak of the king of Kandy as n M&rd,” which means 
“cousin." As among themselves they know of no distinction 
of caste,this is indeed very striking. It has even been regarded 
as an evidence of the correctness of the tradition that they are 
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of ray liI bloody or even as Mr. l^ilty^ assume^ descended 
fitrfLigbt from King Wjjaya him^&lf ; but where then Is the 
posterity of those Yakkho people to be foil oil whom Wijaya 
met upon his arrival on the Island? It is not possible to 
bring any of the other numerous races represented in Ceylon 
into a nearer connection with this aboriginal population. 

The earliest reporters who have spoken at any length on 
this subject of caste in the Island, all concur in declaring 
that the Vqddas were counted as members of a higher caste. 

Davy,f who enters most minutely into this matter, says 
that the majority of the Sinhalese were assigned to the agri¬ 
cultural caste, to the Fo-called Goyivaflflfl f ,T or* as it is styled 
in the lowlands* “VelMla, 1 - and ibat to ibis caste also the 
Y^ddis belonged. PhihdethesJ makes the same statement. 
He explains the wordf?sui to he Sinhalese, and the word Vd- 
Idfri. ’Malabar; to ibis caste belonged, according to him, tho 
Vanni Y^dd»s a and he speaks of two sorts—one wearing leaves 
upon their bodies, the other using the bark of a tree made 
soft by special preparation. That the later observers touch 
leas upon this subject is explained from the circumstance 
that in recent times the distinction of caste has lost much 
of it fi significance among tho ^i^hulese* who oven in earlier 
times left the two highest castes, the Royal and the Brah¬ 
min, without representatives. Perhaps this circumstance 
also explains the peculiar naages by which the Vfldd&B, who 
really belong only to the third general CRSte* have been 
f>ronght into connection with the kings themselves. As late 
as the year 1&53* the secretary of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Asiatic Society remarks in a note^ that the YfdcUia of Bin- 
tenna and of the flea coaflt consider themselves members 


# Bailey, h P* 312. t Davy, L pp. I 12-1 &* 
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of a very high caste, and call themselves V^ddit Vellfilas. 

these coDUDBiiicaiianSi wc see clearly .that the designa¬ 
tion “ Vellfila,” which we find also in Hindustan, has only .1 
hierarchical meaning, but is of no help at nil toward the 
discovery of the relationship and derivation of the tribe. 

Another name here requires particular mention, as it is 
liable to Introduce confusion. It ie the name “ Dad a Vfddifl," 
which is given 10 a division of the Sadra (Kshudra) caste, 
that being one of the very lowest classed : hunters dwelling 
in the wildest parts ef the mountain region.* 

Knoxf flays the lowest of the low are beggars, who are the 
descendants of (he "Dod&i Vadda/ut, which signifies hunters 
it had been their task to provide game for the King of Kandy. 
When, however, instead of venison they brought him ho in an 
flesh, the king had them thrust out, and given over to beggary. 
The detailed description which he gives of them shows that 
he means one 0 f the on teas ts. Davy ci t csi wo k ind a of them; 
the Gat: or it and [lie Rodiyaa, or Gasmand6, whom ho comparer 
with ihe gypsies. The latter are now usually called 
Hod I y as. Of them Sir Emerson TeimentJ relates the sumo 
story that Knox tells of the Ds.ja Vcddie, adding that a 
legend declares them to bo a branch of the Y$ddus. A still 
more minute description of them has been ftimished bv Mr. 
Casio Cheity. § He calls them a peculiar and distinctive mce, 
either descendants from a colony of wandering hordes out of 
India, or the last rcuinan(s of an aboriginal population mixed 
with Sinhalese women of high caste, who had been punished 
by tho king with loss of caste. They live, ho goes on to say, 
in the interior, not great in numbers,—perhaps, in all, not 
above one tlionsand,—scattered, or in Fpecial detached 
village* (kttppdyam). In the Bcvm K.'.mles two di visions 
arc distinguished : the Tirituja Jtodi and the Halpagi Rwii, 
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They are pi ore robust and athletic than the SighnlesOp 
mid the women frequently pretty. Both sexes allow the 
hair to grow its full length, and wind it into a coil. They 
live by the chase, and use hows and arrows like tho Ted das i 
like them also they wrap their dead in mats and bury them. 
Although Buddhist* they offer sacrifices to the Qard Yakd 
and to the Y*di Ytikfot . They speak Slphalew, hut have 
some peculiar words* which Mr. ClieEty thinks remnants of 
postages. The description by Sir K Tennant agrees with 
this. He visited a Rodiya village, which lies on the pass 
between Kandy and the Mahawv!i^gu^ga p and gives a picture 
of a group of these people. lie proves that the Rodiyas were 
mentioned in the Rdjdwaliyti aa early as Si 01 dxl, and in the 
J ftihduayso 539 AdI. 

According to his opinion they differ physically very much 
from the V^ddas t and he is inclined to behove they hud their 
origin on the coast of India, nnd belong to the ChandiU:is, 
For the rest they Eire only found in the Districts of. Kandy. 
Although they may be compared to the Carols and Caquenx of 
the Pyrenees, there are yet two races? of ontcasts in Ceylon, 
who were detested even by the Rodiyan, namely, the £inbrf- 
f4yo (barbers) and the Hanfjmuret/6 (betelbox-makvra) in 
Uva. 

The existence of these outcasts is of no IUtlo importance to 
us In explaining the position of the Vfddis among these com¬ 
plicates! tribal relations. Had the Vt'4J:b t as many have 
surmised p been originally outcast,* 1 , they would surely havo 
remained so to this day, just as the Rodiyua have been for at 
least two thousand years. If they had, like the Arubfl s the so- 
called “Moormen," subsequently emigrated* they would not 
bo placed 111 the relatively high caste of V cl tala, for the 
Moormen are in no caste, although attach ed to she Kara wo 
(fishermen)* a subdivision of the £udma. 1 nqucstionnlply f 
tlien p the Slghalese must have retained u feeling of I he 
original connection, which in *pito of tte religious and 
physic*! dissimilarities node ihem wfttiowlwige the Yfddis 
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belonging to the social order of the Buddhists. Thousands 
of years had not sufficed to reduce the Kufliyaa to that 
degree of degradation to which the Vgddtia had fallen 
’ft hen Knox heard of them, and which is most strongly ex* 
pressed in Hue words of Davy,* who says of the forest Vjddiia 
that they are rather solitary animals than social, and resem* 
bMng mom beasts of prey in their habits than men. 11 Wo 
shall yet see what objections there are to our regarding the 
Vfddafl simply as “wild Sighaiese,” and how it has happened 
that a great number of direct observers have thought to find 
their origin on the coast of Malabar. This point will bo 
more appropriately treated of iafer t and after we have con¬ 
sidered the physical peculiarities of the different tribes 
ontler discussion. It here seems in place first to bring 
forward the historical and linguistic observations which 
concern the relations of the cultivated tribes of the Island. 

The natural territory for immigrants Is, as aforesaid* tho 
north-west part of the In I and, which lies nearest to the pen- 
insula of Hindustan. Here a Tamil population Is established* 
whose connection with the Dra vidian of India seems 
unquestionable. la the history of Ceylon wo find very early 
mention of Inroads by the Dm vidian hordes. In the Malm- 
n arjwj these people are called “ Damilns.” Since according to 
Uie testimony of the trustworthy Childers, t the word Damtfa 
is in the Mil identical with Dravifa in the Sanskrit, we may 
v ithouc hesitation apply to the Dravidians whatever is said 
of the Daniil os In the MahdmctjAo* The English local writer 
generally call them Tamils or Malabars. Sir E. Tenuenl + 
however* repeatedly warns us against understanding this 
to mean only the inhabitant* of the actual Malabar coast. 

* ' u contrary, they belonged toono of the earliest organised 
t-rates in the south of India, to the kingdom of Pandiya, 


* Bary, p. 110. 
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which embraced tlie largest part of the Coromandel coast as 
far as Canara on the ’west coast p and sooth down to the pcs p 
and of which at present there remains only the little State 
of Madura. Later on f hordes bearing also the name of 
Malabars poured over the Island from all parts of the pen¬ 
insula, and also from the Coromandel coast as far as to the 
north of Cuttack and Orissa. 

As early as the year 237 E.tf* an invasion of the Dainiloa in 
the north is mentioned, where they established a sovereignty 
lasting twenty-two yea re.* Scarcely were they vanquished 
when, under the next king of the Slbala dynasty, AsMa (about 
215 b.c*) t again a Dctmilo, of the tribe of TJja in tho Chola- 
land,t usurped the thronej and ruled forty-four years. 
Although regularly defeated the Damilos ever anew- repeated 
their invasions. In the reign of the king Mihinda (1023- 
1054 a.d,) tho foreign population in tho Island had increased 
to such an extent that they overpowered the aborigines, and 
upon a new invasion of the people from Soli the king was 
taken prisoner, and the country for a long time held under 
subject ion. § From Malabar fresh hordes continually at reamed 
in p and only after severe struggles was the foreign yoke 
thrown off* But in the beginning of the thi rt-eenth ceut u ry the 
Ch5|as invaded the land again.) This time, however, tho 
conquerors came from much more distant places, namely, from 
Kaluga, and from the part of the Pekkan now called the 
Northern Circare,^ Their leader, Mwgha* subjected and cruelly 
devastated the whole country fromnorth to south, am. I became 
king of Ceylon in 1211 a.D. Later, the Sinhalese prince 
succeeded in winning back again the provinces of 


■ Tho MaMwB^q F ohnp. 1H, edited, by Tumour. p, 12?. In the namo 
b«?k o>mp, Appendix: Sovereign* of Cfcylan. p, Ixi. 
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lUihmni in the south anil Mftytf-rAfa in the mount-si nous 
centre uf the Inland ; but the north of the country, the 
province of Pihiti or Riija-rata, the old land of the kings, 
remained, even m far as the Matmweli^ga$ga t in the hands 
of the Tamils, and was by degrees wholly and permanently 
Dravidised. Only a part of this population, the Mukwns,* 
who dwell on the north-west coast/northward from Chikw, 
have accepted the Christian religion.T 
In the same way, although in a more peaceable manner, 
came into the country numerous Muhammadan Arabs, who 
since the time of the Portuguese have been called u Moors ,f or 
Moormen/ 1 ! Sir A* Johnston places their arrival in the early 
part of the eighth century, and traces their descent from the 
hmige of Hashim, whose members were driven from Arabia by 
the Calif Abdul Melek ben Merwan, and settled in Southern 
India, Ceylon> and Malacca, But the careful investigations 
of Sir E, TemientJ have furnished evidence that the settle* 
menta of the Arabs in ihe Island were of much earlier date. 
Even when wo set aside a very d^rk passage in Pliny, still there 
seems to be no doubt that at least since the first, or sorely since 
the sixth century a.d. ( very extensive mercantile relations 
existed between Persia and Arabia and Ceylon, and that since 
that time many of these 11 Manren n (as the Portuguese called 
them later) remained in the land, Sir E. Ten neat considers 
the present Moor* descended from the immigrants who 
intermarried with the natives. Mr. Pridham[ divides the 
Moors genealogically into two groups; one he traces back 
to the old Arabian immigrants, who took to themselves 


* A simitar word (Mokna) limed la Madagascar to dodgtmfcfl immigrant 
African*. (Vcrhaadl, rter Berlin. AatlirapoloKiial Socifrtnt, 1SSU, * r I*M>, 
Zuitf, Eathnolo. Ed li) Here n N^ro triba m alluded to on the 
eastern oo&d of Africa that hcara this name, tMenaftiberfl der 
Acttilomie, 1BS0, u. 1017.) Pa&dhly the oomcjiloaco ih tbs name is a mem 
accident 

t A, 0. Orodie, Jcmmal of the Ceylon Brandt of Lh& Enval Asiatic 
Swaety, 1653, p. SO. { Jtf, p. 40 . 

& Tenneot, L *, L, pp* MH r tfiG. 607. || Fridlmiii, t a L. p. 47* 
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wives fiMjm among Elio natives, and begot children by them ; 
of the other, whom he calls Intlo-Moors, who in greater 
numbers are said to have later Bottled in the districts of 
Ohilaw amt Pnttatam* he gives no generic explanation, only 
contradicting the opinions of Mr, Classic Chetty, that they 
derive their origin from a mixture of an aboriginal Hindu¬ 
stani population* the Sonahara,. with Arabs and other 
Muhammadans, At any rate* h (y wever f Mr. Prldham acknow - 
ledges that no distinction any longer exists between the two 
groups. They are now in separate villages* portions of them 
scattered about over the whole Maud, and are the chief 
medium of nil mercantile Intercourse* even with the Veddas, 

Malays belonging throughout to the Muhammadan religion 
are to be found in the Island only in comparatively small 
numbers, but scattered over many regions. According to the 
representation of Mr. Pridham,* they are descended chiefly 
from the little Rajas and their followers, whom the Dutch 
drove either from Java, Malacca, or Sumatra* and who were 
later by the English taken into their regiments of Datives, 
More important it would be for us if the opinion were correct 
that the original population of the Island had been Malays 
This is supported by the certainly very noticeable fact that 
the Sinhalese used double canoes, or boats with booms, just 
such as are used in all the regions inhabited or colonised by 
Malays* that la to the west of the Indian and Arabian coast 
of Madagascar^ This, however, is the only foothold for the 
hypofcheaia of art ethnic relationship. 

Naturally in the last centuries the different nations of 
Europe* especially Dutch* Portuguese, and English, havo 
been added to the population, but for our researches they are 
of no importance. The same Is to be said of the African 
Negroes and the Parsecs, the former of whom have been only 
recently introduced, whilst the latter immigrated at different 
periods, but in small numbers. 


* Pruiiuuu, /-f, L h p, 482. fTiilimmM. T, p 337 ■ If., p* 103 (img niTing), 
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Bouth&rly half of the Inland,, the old province of 
Euhnu% and xhe central Mdyi-Ijind, are fclill peopled by the 
Siyhaleee,* the former by comparatively pure-blooded Si^- 
haleeOp the latter by the somewhat more mixed Kandyans, 
who have been repeatedly mentioned as the immediate 
neighbours of the Yfddfig, 

The ethnological position of the Sinhalese has been until 
now discussed chiefly on linguistic grounds, 

Biuce Raskf their language baa been considered as Dravi¬ 
dian s Lasaeu| has sustained this opinion with the whole 
weight of his authority ; he regarded the Sinhalese people, 
according to their language, as belonging to the great family 
of the Dekkan tribe. Still more recently Mr- I\ Mtiller has 
declared the Sinhalese language to bo an idiom akin to the 
Dravidian language* strongly mixed with Indian elements, 
w hicb* howover, d ifferi ng from them genealogical I y T has t h ere- 
fore had an independent development. lienee he infers the 
population to be a mixture of immignited Indians|J with the 
aborigines*, who seem to bo of the same race aa the Dravidians. 
Hircctly the opposite opinion (and one which of late Is more 
and more generally recognised)* has been maintained by 
d Alwjg* and Childers, - * both of whom were employed in 
the civil administration of the Island. Childers, whose 
thorough knowledge of the Indian languages is universally 
acknowledged* separates the present Sinhalese language from 
the ancient ^lu, from which* as lie says* it is certainly derived, 
but from which it also differs through the immense number of 
Sanskrit words it includes, partly unchanged, as the English 


* In tho writing &f this ttimq T follow the expLana tiou of it by Chihlcra, 
L i*, 37 (intend of SiHjfliiliisa or tilnghalBK), 

f Rank, Singable Skriftlaons, Kotombo, 1821, CiUOt&d by Lassen). 
t Christ, L^son. Indhtohe Altortbntnakumll, L, s. llhMOk 
§ Fr, Muller. Altgemrin* Ethnography, VieiL, 1873, B. i^ 

| Heiae dor Xovara, O. S, r 133, 

1 ■fMflfifi d A 1 w£bl Untiuj Origin of the Siphatcga Journal of 

iho Ceylon Bra nub of the Royal Asiatic ^ocitfty, IsaT-TO, 

- Jonmal ol The floysl Aftitto Sodoty, New wrin. London, 

Tol. VII., JK 3 ft ; Ia=™, toL V IIL, ]*. 13 L 
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of to-day differs from the old Anglo-Saxon, According to 
him the name of Elu is identical with the word Si»hnt«, 
as the Sinhalese call themselves, which borrowed from the 
Sanskrit is by the uneducated generally pronounced BiyhaJffi 
it stanch for the old word Held or Ht'ht, and this again for a 
still older Seta, which leads ns back to the Pali of Sthafti. 
The old tradition, according to which the founder of the 
Sihala dynasty (Wi jay*) came from Lata, a district of Magndha 
(Bchar) in India, agrees very well with the fact that according 
to another tradition PAli was originally ft Magadha dialect. 
Pill and Sinhalese are so nearly related that one might 
almost believe at the first glance the latter to he derived from 
the former, hut on closer inspection we should sec that Pali, 
in which the teachings of Buddha were written, represents 
onlv the dialect of one district of SItvgadha. Hence Sinhalese 
is one of the native Aryan (Sanskrit) languages of India, and 
very ancient. For it is absolutely identical with the f.la of 
the fif th and sixth centuries a.C„ which is found also on the 
rock inscriptions of Mihintalc of the second or third century. 
The early establishment of the language is explained by the 
fact that Mahinda, at the beginning of the third century n.C. T 
translated a Buddhist work from the Pali into the Sinhalese, 
thereby making the htter ihc written language- 
What place the Vfddd language holds relatively to this is still 
in the highest degree dubious. In Ceylon itself the opinion 
has long prevailed* that it is a broken or corrupted Sinhalese. 
Mr. Baileyt also adopted this opinion, although lie considers 
the Yeddfia as descendants from an ancient Tamil population. 
But lie found in their language numerous Hindu words— 
personal names—corresponding often to the names of Hindu 
gods or goddesses. Hence he was inclined to assume au 


* Kata. I. Cm a UM. Mu Justice Starke. Journal of the Ceylon 

Unmch of tho Royal Aaifltw SkudetJ. IS'jS, r- M ‘ 

f Bailey, t. c„ pp. 237,SM, 303. Ho mention*espedalij (hat the eo-callcd 
elk of Ceylon Ariftntfli*) i« in Y^dd* language callol 'S*'™. 

which reminds on* of the gaur *o*rw) of Bhri i fa ti n . But to ho 
harl - tie pengolin (JUVimm jwotmfef f f«> id aim called " gal gawm. 
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early wixtare of the Vcddfe with the Sanskrit-speaking 
people of India. Mr. Max Mailer* con firm h the frequency of 
Sanskrit words in the Yedd£ language t more than half the 
Vftlddwonls.itwording to him, are, as in the Sinhalese itself, 
were corruptions of the Sanskrit. Mr. E. Tylorf also, who 
considers the Sinhalese an Aryan tongue, holds the VfrJdd 
liHUiu.t. ftji a Sinhalese dialect, although with a mixture of 
Dravidian (TeJtign) words. Therefore he finds a striking 
contradiction in that probably a non-Aryan, aboriginal tribe 
speaks an Aryan language. This he calls a perfectly unique 
instance in ethnologj, loiter on: he repeats his thesis in the 
toll owing words * «Their legends as well as their language 
make a mixture of Aryan blood along with Aryan language 
probable; whilst bodily characteristics show that the race of 
' cJda belong chiufly to the native pre-Aryan typo. 

Mr. Hartshornej has again recently asserted, in direct 
opposition to Mr. lylor, the entire absence of a distinct 
Dmvidian clement in the Vfddd language, and allows in it 
only approaches to the Sinhalese, to the Pill, and to the 
Sanskrit, Mr.Cnst$ contends for the reverse, objects to the 
idea of any admixture of Pali or Sanskrit, and holds the 


' Max Muller. Address to the First iloetin* of the a™* .r 

dlMJrtBotot Con^resu of lift, ri** by Sara. vol. p, W , 

01 1110 ““tf" 1 f^iety of London, 1870, JJow e*ri«, 

wiLSSSw P ' 4t i- ^^oworfK which iodicato on affinity 

wi^Sl^ltM, thereareofluti*which aronUtod wi th PiJ i ft[ld „. ith Saa ^J 

nn4 on Important residue of doubtful orijrin • i,. lt ,> 

tha, frum beginning lootllb JEJ ' C ' 

of sn y distinctly DinFidian element, and that it upncsni u> 

hlancc whatorer to the language ipoken by tho Yakka* of the Fwt Kf 7i 

A sunilan ty m*y, indeed, be t ntoo.H here and there between a 

BUfl ihe OfiniTTilcnt for t hn same [dm in modern Tamil iTdir™.™ I * 

Tdugn jtalthe ^ in which eointBri^tlSr :: J VI 

17^^ flftiDOa “ W * ^merely 

167 «.\ C «r A &keUlh °* Modarn Ewt India. London, 
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YgddA language to be simply a dialect of the Sinhalese, 
which hc t like the other writers, looks upon as an Aryan 
language. 

With these disagreements in the views of linguists, we 
gain, mi fortunately, very little from them towards a just 
comprehension of the phylogenetic position of the Y^ddas. 
On the contrary, the mystery that envelops this people, so 
remarkable in themselves* is vastly increased, and the purely 
anthropological interest comes even more into the fore- 
ground « 

So far m we at present know, this people, Like so many 
others, hears a name ascribed to them by outsiders. Mr. 
Hartshorns only, itt a comrannication made by him to 
Childers, * asserts that they gave themselves this name 
(pronounced Yaeddi}* The reports generally say just the 
contrary. The designation Ypldu or something like it (Yedda, 
Veda, Vetian, Ymdan, Beds, Bedan, <tc ) f is widely used in 
India, as Mr, F, Jagorf has lately shown by a comprehensive 
grouping of facts. A whole series of little tribes dwelling far 
apart, and probably not having the least connection with 
another, bear this very same name, or one quite like it. The 
translator ol PercivaTs work*Bergk,| reminds its that there are 
Veddaa even in Sumatra anti Borneo. At any rate p whether 
that word is derived from the Sanskrit ( Vyndha, 14 hunter H ) 
or the Tamil {Y<f$an t u hunter," u wood-dweller"), so much 
seams to be certain, that except where it is used in combination, 
as, for instance*in the earlier mentioned Bada-Y^dda, it always 
relates to aborigines or savage races. In eo far it stands* as 
Mr, Bailey| remarks in a paragraph, with the purely lite¬ 
rary words u ELabara Tl (barbarian) and Yannacharakiya 11 
(hunter), and the like. Dr. Max Muller* who declares the 


■ Childers. t vuL S, p. 131- 

t Verhandlnugesi der Barliaer ftnthropokig*«hen GeaeUtttalG, 17th 
Mux, 1&70, a. 172. ZdtKhr. fiiw Ethnologis. Ed. XL 
| Funded* a. a. 0. £3o. 

§ Bailey,, L <v, p. 297. 
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correct writing of it to bo Yaeddfi, or originally Yeadi 
(Voediminitta—Ycddu-peapte), agrees entirely with the 
derivation from Vyidhah* and Childers therefore defines the 
Y^ddiis [la “ wild Sinhalese/* 

How long the name has been In nse is not yet clearly 
establ ished, I n th e works of anci ent Occi d en tal w r iters onl j 
one passage has as yet been discovered wherein the Ysdda 
name is preserved* although In a mutilated poem. In a 
work* ascribed, falsely perhaps, to the Bishop Palladios of 
Helenopolis in Rithynia (defunct 410 A D,), which describes 
the journey of a man from Thebes in Egypt to Ccy!on+ we 

read ■fri fa coi cX ^uXofNt. ^^Nuef^d uxapra *et* 

nxXc’rpi^.^ t 

Wir E. Tennent T { following another edition, reads 
hnt ia more like the word Yfdtfci Since the fur¬ 

ther description likewise suits the Vcddii right well, we may 
conclude that here the name was for the first time transmitted 
to the Occident, Before this we only hear that Megfisthence 
in the time of Alexander knew§ of H Fala?ogonen 19 npon the 
Island. which signifies, according to Sir E. Tennent p j K Pali- 
puira M (sons of Pali); but according to Lassen,^ referring 
io the Rakshasas, or giants* In the first case it shonld apply 
rather to the Sinhalese, in the ktier to the VedtMa (though 
certainly not in the sense of giants). The inland writers do 
not use the name of Y^ddas until much later. 

Mr, Hartshorn^** on the authority of an ancient ola 
(a book written with a stilus upon palm leaves) which was 


Tfpt fif r^f lT?taf rii? i'd.lS&clinh Jh 

Sr^K&wj rf JlriujmvwbM. London, p, ,1 t 

t Ti'rm^Qt givos pfy uXo *nXft iis-Htflftd of jUfaa read in 
Lhcahtjan from which I ha¥© quoted, although the firwt perhaps mms> 
moets een.-^tmiL I murft rcmurk that the Latin tmuHlatlOQ given in the 
edition of IfifiS is Nr$ftY, 

I TonuenL. t rr p* 588, note 2; tl. p p, 438, nolo ti P 
§ Pliniufl r Natural Tttatoiy. lih. <J., cap, 24 a 

II TViment, 1^, p, 520* 

5 Lfii&Cdi, Do TnprobanE Insula, p. y* 

** Hartiihorn^ l, p. IU* 
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in the possession of one of the Kandyan chiefs, states that 
King Dutugcmnnu {160 JJ.C.) appointed (he Veddfis servants 
of the god Skanda, in the temple Kataragaiuii Dewdle built 
by him, on account of the purity of their caste. As, however, 
the age of the ola is not known, we can draw no sure con* 
elusion from this statement. Only the fact that here again the 
purity of caste is emphasised mast make us cautious about 
looking upon the Y^ddis as a mixed people. When we 
consider for how long a time, and with what scrupulous care, 
the people of India have matured and preserved the dis¬ 
tinction of caste, tin fact that they have acknowledged 
irithout exception the nutty and purity »f such a wild 
tribe must surely appear of great significance.* 

Indeed, all inquirers testify to the nninixed character of 
the tribe. The different names which have been given to 
separate divisions do not indicate different tribes, but geo¬ 
graphical and topographical distinctions. Thus the Tamils 
distinguish the ,l ManalkAdu," or sandy jungle \ eddas, from 
the “ Cholaikkfidu “ Tfildfa, that is, those living on the sea 
coast, who speak Tamil and till chena land, from those yet 
leading a nomadic life, who, as they say, are quite different 
from the others, have preserved much of their original bar¬ 
barism, and inhabit the more remote parts of the Bim^nna 
district. At any rate, this distinction Senot to be understood 
as referring to typical differences in the tribe. 

From the preceding wo gather that up to the present Time 
two leadlug views stand opposed to one another, which are 
mainly supported by linguistic observations, and only in 
part by genuine anthropological facts. According to one, the 
Yeddas would be next of kin to the Dravidians ; according to 
the other, members of the great Aryan family. In hothouses 
they must have immigrated from the continent, only in the 
tirat very much earlier than in the second. 1 find only one 
single conjecture mentioned of any such immigration. The 


Unrtuhorue, l. r,, p. *0®. 


f JV„I,a ) »<11. . 
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Rev, Mr, Gillhige* repents the story that the Yfddjb origin¬ 
ally formed a part of a Sinhalese community living on the 
sea coast of India, and that from there they had been trans¬ 
ported for certain offences over to the Island at a very early 
period, and before the Sinhalese, as a people, had set foot on 
its shores. But we do not find it said anywhere that such a 
Sinhalese commnnity had existed on the Indian coast. More¬ 
over, the Yertcla language, if any such separation from a com¬ 
mon Aryan family had so early taken place, must have 
retained certain peculiarities belonging to that earlier period 
of development ; and of this also nothing is known. 

The explanation should lie much simpler, if one might 
assume that the Y^ddas were originally of the Dmvidjan 
race, or at [east nearly related to the Dravidiano; or even if 
different from them, at any rate, a savage aboriginal tribe: 
and that they only received their present language subse¬ 
quently from their Aryan conquerors. With such an 
assumption the identity of this language with the Sinhalese, 
which is defended by authorities, would be supported without 
an ciFort. But it cannot be denied that it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how the process of Wighalesing the language could 
have been accomplished, whilst their whole way of living, 
their customs and habits remained wholly unchanged. 

In the name chosen by Childers of “ Wild Sinhalese,’’ little 
is gained. If it means savages with a Sinhalese language, 
we have a fact given us, but no explanation. If,on the other 
hand, it means Sinhalese who have become savage, wo should 
then, with our explanations, have to fall back on some period 
after Wijayo, and contrary to all common experience be 
forced to add the hypothesis (against which 1 protested in a 
former passage) that the Vfddio from a high state of com¬ 
parative civilisation, such as plainly had once been attained 
by the Sinhalese, have sunk to the lowest level of hninau 


• JoBttu.1 of the CtjIcd Hmiwh of U» Boyd A-indc Society, 1*33, p 84, 
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existence. Religion, politico! organisation, civil life, oil tlie 
arts and custom* of firmly located tribes have been lost, 
indeed, forgotten, and that, loo, while in closest proximity— 
even in direct contact—with a people who had passed through 
a long and eventful history. Such a degradation is not con¬ 
ceivable, unless we can prove at the same time very deep 
physical demoralise ioiiu 

From wluaisver side we consider the problem* we intisi 
always eomo to the conclusion that linguistics can only be 
used as aids in the investigation ; and that if a real solution is 
to be found, it is only possible by means of physical anthro¬ 
pology, What 1 have to offer in this direction is nowise 
adequate to lead on to a full solution, lint it will perhaps 
contribute in reducing the possibilities of explanation to a 
small number, and Lhus prepare the way for a final decision. 
At the same time my hope is that these suggestions will 
stimulate to new labours, especially.in the Island itself, 
that, if possible, even at the last hour every effort shall bo 
made to obtain a correct description of the last remnants of 
this fast dying out people. 

The hitherto ascertained facte regarding the physical pecu¬ 
liarities of the Tildas are the following:— 

Even the description of BiG™ i«r Oustisr) furnishes truly 
Characteristic features. The principal passage Las been 
already quoted : smallness and feebleness of stature, heads 
black and apparently large, with long, smooth unshorn hair * 
Added to this is the further statement that the people dwell¬ 
ing in the rocky caverns are the smallest (Wni **• 

iiljiii.Irnnrt^. and that they are very agile in climbing the 
preci piece. 


* Thq bad LflttLn tnwislftti&ii of tbi^n wbsob is ascribed tfl the Holy 
AmW^Ln *= «print to tt, dntdldla**™ of 

(E \mbmsitM & merit" > Uwlisiwni". P- K9 > : Na ™ tL V* 1 ' 1 “ 

honmncnlos <**> *t K«mdin qxrnedam enpit* RSderil ’halwro turn IwltiM ct 

deura-ni* oijUUa. Hms, therefore, on« moss is tfca supposed manner of 

reading 
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Kno*j as already cited, saw in bis flight through the 
woods of fhe Vedilii conn t ry no h h man beings, on ty em [it v 
dwelling places. Hence the picture contained in his book 
represents a man differing from the likenesses of cbo 
SighakBO in look only, by bis shorter and more thick* 
set figure s he wears the hair and beard noticeably long like 
the Sinhalese, the former being gathered into a knot on the 
hack of the bead. 

Pert tv al p * 17i>K p saw some captive Veddaa in Colombo. 
According to his representation, they were of lighter com¬ 
plex ion than the rest of the Ceylonese, being rather copper 
coloured, were remarkably well-made, wore long beards, and 
their hair tucked up close to the CEpwn of the head, 

Vulentynf says the Bedafl, or Wfcdas, are a kind of wild 
kushuien, and the oldest Inhabitants of the Island u 55vort- 
van berwe, beam! end van Oogen* niet grout van gen-ialte, 
maar gezeten rad van Liedem” To these very broad state¬ 
ment*, followed at last by John Davy+ the first definite 
scientific description resting on autopsy. He says : M Such 
of the village Weddhaa that l have seen were in general 
small men* between 5 ft. S in. and 5 ft. 5 in. high, slender „ 
muscular, put] well made; in colour, form, and features 
resembling the Singhalese, Their appearance was wild in 

the extreme, mid completely savage . Their hair was quite 

emblematic of their forests : it seemed never to have been 
cm. or combed, or cleaned ? and was. long, bushy p and matted, 
hanging about their should ere, and shading their faces 
in a very luxuriant and disgusting manner ■ nor were their 
beards less neglected. 1 * 

Sir Emerson Tennentj gives the following general des¬ 
cription of the Veddisin the region of Rint^xma : — “They all 
presented the same characteristics of wretchedness and dejec¬ 
tion—projecting mouths, prominent teeth, flattened noses, 
stunted stature, and other evidences of the physical depra- 

* Fendnd, L p. BS3. f Ynlirntjn, l. bl. 40 r ; Davy, f. *„ p. liu 

S T«m»Dt* L Ii , p. 4ao. 
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rlty, Tihich is the usual consequence of hunger and ignorance. 
The children were unsightly objects, entirely naked, with 
misshapen joints, huge heads, and protuberant stomachs. 
The women, who were apparently reluctant to appear, were 
the most repulsive specimens of humanity I have ever 
seen in any country.” Pridiuun* gives the report of 
Mr. Bennett, who, during his residence at Ham bant o(a, bad 
two village Yfddfia brought before him. The latter says 
of them : “ They were not more than a ft. 2 in. in height, 
their hands small, bnt their feet were long and ilat; 
hair mailed and tied in a bunch at the back of the 
head : a large bushy heard, almost covering the face : eyes 
a mall, piercing, and constantly in motion to the right and 
left, and their ears seemed almost as restless as their 
eyes." 

If from these general descriptions we come to details, we 
observe that all the accounts agree Eirst in this, (hat the 
average stature of the Vcddas is small, not to say very t-iiial]. 
Dr. Davy (in the citat ion by Prichard) says of ibem: “ 1 hey 
are well made and muscular, hut of a spare habit; and in 
person they chiefly differ from the Kandyans in the slightness 
of their limbs, the wildness of their looks, and their savage 
appearance.” Gillinga declares: “The Veddabs are mostly 
low in stature, but some of them ore strong, active men, and 
moat of them appear to he healthy, and little subject to 
disease.” The description of Hr. Baileyt i» to this effect: 
“ In appearance the Veddahs differ materially from the 
Singhalese. They are smaller in every respect, and rather 
dark, or, more properly, more dusky in complexion, 1 hey 
are short, slightly built, yet very active. Though far from 
being muscular, their limbs are firmly knit together, and 
they are athletic and capable of enduring great fatigue. 
Though spare, they are generally in 'very fair condi tion, and 
look more healthy than many of the Singhalese in the adjoin- 


- Fridlmm. L tv, 
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ing districts." He measured several of ibem. The tallest 
maiit and one towering considerably above his fellows, 
ia r afl only 5 ft, 3 in. in height; he was a more civilised 
\?dda from Biaiemia. The shortest ’whom he saw measured 
Tvas 4 ft. 1 in. He considers the average height of the men 
from 4 ft, € in. to 5 ft, I in. T and the women from 4 ft r 4 in r 
to 4 ft. 3 in. In a list of measurements taken at his sugges¬ 
tion , two men are reported as 5 ft. 3 in. and one as 5 ft. 3j£ in. 
If these measurements are correct, they exceed, in his opinion* 
the average measure. Among fourteen Ypddds of Bintenna* 
ihe tallest was 5 ft. 3| in, f the shortest 4 ft. in. ; the 
medium was about 5 ft. ji in. Of twelve women, the tallest 
was o ft. m 2l in., the shortest 4 ft. 4£ in., the medium about 
4 ft. 9 in. 

Mr. Hartshorne* gives only two measurements of person^ 
whom he believes to be fairly average specimens of the race. 
One of them, Latty, eighteen years of age, was 5 ft. 4} in. 
in height; the other, Band ley, about twenty-five years old, 
measured 4 ft. Ilf in. 

If we reckon this in metres, we have the follow ing:— 

The tidiest man ... I # 038 mm. 

The shorttst man ... 1,245 mm. 

The medium, according to measurements taken in Bintenna;— 
For the men b * b 1,537 mm. 

For the women *** 1,44$ mm. 

The conclusion to w hich w T e arrive is that the Veddtis are 
a very small, not to say dwarfish* race. 

In reference to details of the size, the majority of observers 
in reality present no facts which indicate disproportionate 
or imperfect development of tho separate members of the 
body* Only Mr, Hartshome, who characterised the general 
appearance of the Y^ddtks as “ distinctly non-Aryan," asserts 
that they have short thumbs and sharp-pointed elbow's. It 
would be very satisfactory if these accounts could be corro¬ 
borated by fresh observation a. 
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The complexion of (he YediMs is dark,— according to most 
reports, darker than (but of their neighbours, the Sinhalese, 
of wbom Davy says, that their colour varies from light bmwn 
even to black. Bailey speaks of the colour as dark, or rather 
dusky, by which, at any rate, a very deep shade is meant. 

The hair of the head and beard Davy describes as long and 
matted; it is never out or combed. Sir E. Tranent* says: 
“ Their long, black hair and beards fell down to their middle 
in uncombed lumps,™ Slrrt reports that “their hair* 
boards, and whisker* are never shorn or gl ean Red, and these 
redundant tresses hang over their shoulders and bosom in 
malted masses.™ Bailey calls the beard “abort and scant ; 
the hair of the head, which is not early, falls in rusty, 
tangled masses about the f&ce f at making the head op pear 
disproportionately large. Later, he speaks of H their wild 
shaggy hair.™ When one sees the people, be says, with 
their rugged, uncombed locks half-covering their faces, 
they fully represent a preconceived idea of barbarous 
savages, HartshomeJ calls the hair of the head “coarse ™ 
and +£ flowing, 1M and considers it necessary to add that their 
bodies are by no means hirsute, and that there is no tendency 
of the hair to converge towards the dhows, or to diverge 
from the chin, or Mice mr&d. 

Through the kindness of Mr* Bastian, two photographs 
have been sent me of a company of YfddiS, which he obtained 
in Colombo. They represent three men and three women in 
full figure, hut unfortunately of too small a aizeto give a clear 
idea of them. This was the party, it seems, presented to the 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of his visit to the Island r 
Mr. Harishome, who, lo be sure, only speaks of two men and 
three women, is of the opinion that (hey came from the district 
of Baltics I oa, where the few Veddiia still remaining, partly 
through the influence of the missionaries, partly through 
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mmiags with the Tamils, have lost many distinctive features 
of their primitive state. “Two of the women,” he says, 
“wane very gentle in appearance, and one l& reported to have 
been decidedly pretty; the two men were described as small 
and rather ape-like.” To these descriptions the photographs 
aforementioned correspond pretty welL 

Though these may not be examples of the purely savage 
\ £ddus, I have nevertheless, in lack of any other represen¬ 
tations, asked Mr. Mutzel to make a drawing 1 of two men 
and one woman, from which a woodcnt^haa been prepared. 
It shows plainly the growth of the hairj Lhe noses com¬ 
paratively short, broad at the end T and flattened : the eyes 
apparently deep-set, and the lips of the younger persons full 
and bulging ? so that it gives a far more vivid idea of the 
people than any description could furnish. One only of the 
men has anything like a beard* Wc see the little apron 
w orn by the men, the great bow s they carry, the arrowy with 
the leaf-shaped points, and finally lhe iron axe stuck in the 
ginlle. 

As regards the hair, it is comparatively long with ail the 
six persons, but evidently put into some shape by the help 
of a comb. The women wear their smooth, slightly waving 
hair parted in the middle, and ao does one of the tnon T 
who certainly exhibits his chemihtn? in a somewhat dis¬ 
ordered condition. Tw o of the men have curly hair, w hich 
forms a bush about the head, sticking out widely and falling 
dow n upon the neck, exactly corresponding to all the knowm 
descriptions of them. This makes the head appear very large, 
especially in proportion to the lean body and limbs. But 
it must hens be particularly remarked that this curly hair is 
never in small, tight rolls aa among the Xegrito®, and the 
bush of hair does not in the slightest degree approach 
the peruke, such aa Is generally worn by the Yki people, 
or the Abyssinian tribes; on the contrary* the curly 
hair is very Jong* and fails down pretty low upon the 
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neck*and it is therefore out of the question to talk of woolly 
hair. It is a comparatively smooth, simply wavy hair, 
occasionally curly* but remarkable for it# length, and just as 
Palladium describes it, in a most pregnant manner, a**pra *ai 
«rX£f-pxat We must bore add that he expressly contrails those 
smooth-haired people with the Indians (Xegroes), whom ho 
calls fprtfrp i^c. Of the eyes, Davy only mentions that they 
are lively, wild, and restless. Vnlentijn calls them burning. 
Bailey speaks of them as “good, and often full** 1 Only Mr. 
Bennett asserts that they are small, which probably means 
deep-set. With regard to their colour, I find nothing said. 
Hut the statements are sufficient at any rate to proveto ns 
that the Vedddsitreadark* hut wt actually blacky race, and 
not woolly-haired tike the Negro. 

Hartshorne says of the noses, like Sir E. Tonneut p that 
they are flat: and of the lips, that they are sometimes thick. 
If we add to this their short thnraha and sharp-pointed 
elbows, there are indications enough by which to distin¬ 
guish them in a noticeable degree from the Oriental races 
living in their neighbourhood. Bailey calls the nuae ,+ well- 
shaped* though inclining to bo flat ; the nostrils wide ; 
the mouth sometimes large; and the lips firni p but rather 
thick r—the features of the face, on the whole, " tolerably 
regular,* 1 Sir E. Teuuent describes the mouth as <+ project¬ 
ing/" and the teeth as ** prominent." 

Before comparing this picture with that of any other of 
the neighbouring people, I will add some cron iologi cal 
observations. By an especially happy accident 1 was enabled 
myself to examine three V*dd k skulls. I had applied to 
the German Consul in Colombo, Mr. Ph* Freudenberg, 
when he was here, to obtain, if passible, skulls from Ceylon, 
and especially of the Vfdd tm. Ho w rote to me on February 27, 
hist year* that ho was sorry he hi niseiE could not do tide; but 
that the Governor and Committee of the Museum in Colombo 
had declared themselves really to send here as a loan for six ■ 
months any skulls 1 might w ish to have from their Museum. 
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These arrived in [he summer, accompanied with a note from 
Mr. A. Daly, the Director of the Museum in Colombo. To 
alJ these gentlemen 1 would express my most sincere thanks 
for their very great kindness In thus furthering my wishes. 
I will proceed to give a brief description of the sknlls. 

Skull No, I. 

Mr. Holy appends to it- the following note ;— 

* Presented by Mr. W, W. Hume, Government Agent, 
Southern Province. 

“ This skull is said to be that of a V^ddi woman, and was 
found at Dewiluna near Batticaloa, but there seems to he 
no evidence to show that it is a T$ddtt skull/' 

Plainly a woman's skull, very white, smooth, and of little 
capacity (1,250 cub. cm,), with teeth much worn away. 
Whether an under-jaw belongs to it is questionable, for 
stlthough the condyloid processes of the one fit tolerably, it 
yet appears somewhat too short : hence it is omitted in the 
drawing.* The capsule of the skull is long, narrow, and 
Bat, of a pronounced dolickocepbalous index (JO 9). The 
brow is quite straight, but not high, without marked orbital 
prominences, but with strong iutiem; the tjleiftcllti not much 
sunk, and at the nasal process remount of the frontal suture 
one centimetre long. The curve of the parietal bone appears 
lung at a side view; so also the narrow buck head. The not'ma 
occipitalis showa a slightly ogivalous form, but has, on the 
whole, a re tin Jed outline narrowing toward the bottom. On 
the high and pointed tquama occipital in we find no distinct 
protubemntia swtwvto, but strong cerebellar arches. 

The sutures are well preserved and pretty deeply indented. 
On either side are temporary Interpolations of bone ; to the 
right an oblong hone extending the whale length, with a 
slight degree of stenukrotaphy and low utujuhts $aritU tti $; 
to the left an imperfect bone, but only in the posterior half 
of the sphenoparietal suture, beside which the point of the 

• The drawings of Uw •kails aro wi repruduotaL— Jl> n . See, 
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ala sphenoidealis comes up high, whilst the angulm 
parietaUs la low ; likewise in the under part of the lamb- 
doidal suture on either side and on the posterior lateral 
fontanel interpolation. 

A view of the skull from helow shows plainly* the length 
and narrowness of the occipital region. The very Large 
foranm magnum is injured at the posterior edge, but can be 
measured approximately. The articular processes of the 
occipital bone are situated quite anteriorly, and their 
fuscets turned rather to the outside. Small mastoid processes. 

In the from view the forehead appears comparatively 
broad, the face short anti of moderate breadth. Index 83-1 • 
therefore ciiammprcaopic. The very large orbits are likewise 
broad and extended toward the outside and the bottom, bat 
on the whole rather round inform. Their index amounts to 
84‘6, and thereforemcsokonch, The cheek bones project, and 
the c3Uine/o*s«i are correspondingly very deep; ontho other 
hand, the zygomatic arches are not very prominent. The dose 
is rather high on the face, and somewhat to ode side, narrow 
at its root, the ridge bent ill, the aperture large. Index 5(1, 
therefore mesorrhinc. The upper jaw is, on the whole, low, 
especially at the alveolar process, which is slightly 
prognathous ; the facial angle (brow-nasal spine and auricular 
orifice) measures it The palate long and broad toward the 
back, the alveolar line somewhat in the form of a horseshoe, 
and the teeth and the alveolar cavities, especially in the 
front, large. Index lepiostaphylinc, 75, The (questionable, 
therefore omitted in the drawing) under jaw, small and low, 
the rami slanting and feeble, and particularly narrow. The 
distance of the maxillary angle amounts to only 85 nnn., 
or 10 nun. less than the lower frontal breadth, 

(*),—Skull No. 4 . 

Mr, Haly designates it as evidently abnormal, and mays of 
it and the following (No. 5) : u They were procured by the 
Rev. S. Somanader, the Vcddii missionary at Batticaloa. 
There La a lower jawbone, but I do not know to which skull 
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it belongs. Mr. Somsmuder guarantees these eis being the 
skulls of"absolutely pure-blooded Veddte, a race, he soys, turn 

The skull, iD all probability female, ^ withottt a 
Perhaps there belonged to it a senile ™^r.jaw ™* lh _J 

obliterated alveolar cavities, perpendicular urn 1 1 

aild condyles, which, by artMtis chnmtm m*h+ art 
changed ; the skull, however, docs not give imprca ou 
of having belonged to such a very old person. This * 
nnnanolly small i its measure inside is only LO-.i cub. .. 
is therefore almost nunnocephaloua. It i*b beside h ^ 3 ’ 

crooked, especially depressed on the left side posteriorly, 
short, though rather broad and high. The index — 
t0 go-6 ; it is therefore brachyeephalom The reason for t 
abnormity is probably an artificial, or accidental, deb>r- 
mation ■ for although it has a syrmteom of the onder 
“SW ihespheno-fmntal suture, the main ahemtio- 
am in the occipital region. The other ant urns arc _ 

ted The *q»m occipitali* is very liigh, and the Izmh&ol 
anR lo acute s noprotubrarta extern*. Tulxra on the bm* 
and ^rietal bines strongly dev*,oped : the brow much 
arched. OrinU*. so Tar as their form is recognisable, very 

large. 

Skull No, S- 

T lii« Is a male skull, unfortunately also without a face, 
but in all other respects quite, uninjured, its cavity ts 
considerably greater (060 cub. cm.) than that of the 
female skulls, but in Itself not large. The surface is covered 
with distinct traces of muscle, especially the back head, 
the facies (mwularis *qua »mb occipitalis) show very de 1 
impressions : the prohiteranha externa is unusual IJ htron n 
and hooked in form, and the Un*a *er*i-eirculan* 
makes a strong shaped projection. Also the ua*d 
orbital prominences are strong, although not spec tally l-K- 
. The capsule of the skull is distinctly dolichocephaloes 

an index of 73, showing in a side view a long tmclj- 
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arched Carve, with full high brow and round, strongly pro¬ 
jecting hack head. The sutures are well preserved; only 
the under portions of the coronarie and the ^pMno frontalia 
are synosteotic. In spite of this the temporal regions are on 
the whole well formed. From a posterior view this skull 
also hag an ogivaloils form, yet with greater breadth of basis. 
The aqimma Occipitalis Lb high, and the Jambdoidal angle 
very acute. The cerebellar arches large. At the basis the 
occipital region appears unusually long. The processus con- 
dylmdea are very prominent, and the articular facets turned 
decidely outward. The mastoid process strong. fn a 
front view the forehead appears bread ; the nasal root some¬ 
what deep^ but narrow; the bridge of the nose erect; the 
orbita large and slightly rounded \ the zygomatic arch not 
prominent. 

Although Mr. Haly says there is no proof that skull No. I 
is a Veddsi skull, yet 1 sen no reason why it should not be 
considered as such. B&tticaloa is, as we learn from the pre¬ 
ceding accounts, known to he the old Yedda region ; and the 
statement of Mr. Hume that it is the skull of a VcddA w oman 
must have been founded on distinct circumstantial evidence. 
Certainly it ia the skull of a woman ; and since also it 
coincides with other Tpdda skulls, I do not scruple to accept 
it os such. The circumstance that there is nothing about it 
corresponding to the usual idea of the skull of a savage 
cannot be of any weight, since the rest of the skulls also 
impress us as being comparatively delicate, not to say 
civilised. This is a peculiarity which belongs to different 
unquestionably savage inhabitants of thf Eastern Archipelago, 
and which is especially conspicuous among the Andamanese, 
the Negritos of the Phil 11 pines, and many other savage 
tribes in the mountains of Hindustan, The origin of the 
two other skulls is so clearly testified to by the missionary of 
that region, Mr, Somanader, that there is no rdbm for doubt. 

For comparison w*e have a not inconsiderable number of 
apparently well-ascertained skulls now to be found in 
31—87 
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England. Of these, eleven were in possess ion of Mr. Barnard 
D&Tifl f who has given notices of them in his “Thesaurus 
Oranionun": London, 1S&7, p. 130. Among them are four, 
likewise from BatiicaLoa, two from Badnlla, and two from 
Eva* Some are damaged, and must therefore be set aside 
in our examination. Nine other Y$ddd skull * are found in 
the great anthropological collection in the Hunter Museum; 
their measures have lately been published by Mr. W. II. 
Blower in his u Catalogue of the Specimens Iliustniting the 
Osteology ^ and Dentition of Yertebnited Animals contained 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England”: 
London, 1879, Part L* p* Hi. Among them are eiIko those 
which Mr* George Eusle (Proe.Linn. Soc., 1862, voL 6, p. 166) 
has earlier described. Of two of these it is stated that they are 
from Nilgala. The two hist and the one from Blnt^mm 
(Badnlla) are furnished by Mr. Bailey. A picture of one of 
the merits ekulla from Bintenna (No, 675) is given in the 
work of the Messieurs de Quatrefages and Hamy, “Crania 
Ethnica," Faria, 1876-77. Of two others (Nos, 681 and 682)* 
it is especially said that they may be considered authentic 
specimens. 

In all* we have then, twenty-three skulls for comparison. 
Among them there is, beside the above-mentioned deformed 
skull { No. 4 j from the Slu&eum at Colombo* another from the 
Hunter Museum (No + 676), one from the Bailey collection* 
brought from Bintguna, of which it is expressly assorted that 
u ll has been unsymmeiricaliy distorted by occipital pressure*” 
These two must, therefore.be excluded from certain exami¬ 
nations, The rest of tbs anomalies* however important they 
may be, ean in the main be passed over. I will only briefly 
call attention to the fact that the skull I have described. 
No. i from the Colo mho Museum, shows some temporary 
aberrations, especially interpolations of bone, and also that 
the skull represented by the Messieurs de Qua [refuges and 
Hamy # No. 675, out of the London Museum, show T @ distinct 
stenokraphy. 
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The total result obtained is, first, that the- Yeddfi skull in 
uncommonly small, and that occasionally genuine nanno 
cephaly appears in the race. 

Of the deformed skull out of the Colombo Museum (No. 4) 
I have already pointed out that it possessed only a capacity of 
1,025 cub. cm, Mr, Flower has discovered even a smaller 
one t that of an adult woman (No. 679), which measures only 
960 cub. cm T| and of which he says “that is ihe very smallest 
in the whole colketionHere we must particularly remark 
that it is not a question of microcephaly, in the pathological 
sense, but of crania justo minora. In order to avoid confusion^ 
I have therefore chosen the name, which I have suggested 
Ln an earlier essay, of naimocephalous. 

1 give in the following a list of some of the measurements, 
&s the fact just signalised is of special importance for the 
cognisance of races. Regarding [he skull a of Mr. Bernard 
Davis, the first column shows the weight of the Band need in 
measurement, as given by him J the second and third columns 
give the reduction of the weights into measures, according 
to the table made by Mr. Weleker :— 

L—Statements of Mr. Davis.* 


X* 

Weight. 

«, 

Mem 
cub. cm. 

Wonuo, 
cul^ cm* 

I 

64 

1,275 

— 

6 

70 

1,394 

— 

7 

56 

+ r ■ 


a , 

85 

— »** 

1,295 

9 

&4 

■i *** 

1,275 

to 

81 

1 k 814 

— 

n 

59 


1,175 

12 

•f * 72-5 

■ hi 

1,444 

Average of 

S men's skulls ,,. 


1,428 cub, cna. 

Do. 

5 womens skulls 


t,26l „ 

Do. 

6 flkidk 

..i 

1^323 „ 


* Virchow. "Gra&Diinelto Abhandltiag6D mr wiwmjwhafhUdken medi¬ 
cine Frankfurt H a . at., 18S6, #. 901. 
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II —Statements of Mr. Flower." 




3Ieu 

Women. 

CJncertAiUr 

Jfo* 


cub. cm. 

cub. cm. 

cob. cm. 

575 


U40 

-* 


575 

... 

— 

1,225 

— 

577 


— 

— 

1,235 

578 

*** 

— 

L250 

— 

579 

m-rm 

— 

950 

iif — 

m 

l,» 

1*22* 

— 

— 

581 

... 

1,250 

— 

— 

m 


1,420 

— 


m 

* + * 

— 

— 

1300 

Average of 

■i men's skulls ... 

**- 

1,251 cub. cm. 

Do. 

3 women's skulls ‘ 

lH 

u*5 p, 

Do, 

2 uncertain skulls 

h . 

1|2GD „ 

Do. 

0 Yodd&s’ skulls 

— 

1.224 , 



Ill*—My own Statements. 



Hen. 


Women. 


No. 

cub. cm. 


cub. cm. 


1 

Mm ■ 


1,250 


4 


* ir 

1,025 


5 

■i i 1,360 

... 

— 

Average of 3 Yeddis 1, skulls, „ 

+++ 

1,211 cub. cm. 

Do. 

29 Yeddis' skulls,.. 

■ ■ * 

1,261 „ 

Do. 

8 i]]uilk skulls , rr 

... 

1,336 „ 

Do. 

10 women's skulls 

+. «■ 

1,201 „ 


Only two men's skulls, viz., No. 10 among Mr, Davis's and 
No, 682 among Mr. Howert* exceed 1,400. The first measures 
1*614 cub. cm Ht and is called by Mr* Davis himself u abnor¬ 
mally larged the other measures 1,420 cub. cm. All the rest 
of the measurements given are much less,—three between 
1*100 and 1*200 cub. cm + and eight betw een 1*200 and 1^00 
cub, cm. The average of I + 261 computed above may, there¬ 
fore, be esteemed a pretty fair measure. 

The amount of the variation is particularly worthy of 
attention. If we cake the two extremes, the woman's skull 
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of 360 and the man's of 1,614 cub. cm., we have a difference 
of 65 i The different ways of measuring: may possibly have 
increased the difference a little, but nor enough to be of any 
importance. 

The length measures stand in a close, but nowise simple* 
relation to the capacity. In regard to the horizontal ex¬ 
tent from the reports of Mr. Davis, I calculate ns the average 
of three male skulls 19'9 English inches —■ 506 mm., the 
average of eight female skulls 19 in r ■ 183 mm Jf and Ehe 
average of thirteen skulls altogether 192 hi* —488 mm* 
From the figure a given by Mr. Flower accrues an average 
fmm five male skulls of 485 fc of two female skulls of 454, and 
of seven skulls altogether 476 mm. From my measurements 
accrues for three skulls an average of 486 mm. t a figure pretty 
near to the others. From all the twenty-three skulls I 
Calculate an average of 484 mm. ; from Mr. Davin's skul is 
and mine, sixteen altogether, an a vertigo of 487 mm. The 
lowest measure (448) was found by Mr. Flower with the 
nannoeephalona girl, the highest (512) with a man ; so here 
too we have a difference in the extremes of 61mm. The 
skulls 1 have described prove here also absolutely Typical. 

The measure me ric of the vertical line (right across the head) 
admits of no exact comparison! since my measure extends 
from one auditory passage to the other, that of Mr. Davis 
from the base of one mastoid process lo the base of the other. 
Mr. Flower haa not given any vertical lengths whatever. 
According to my measurements the vertical extent is com¬ 
paratively small, on the average only 2S9 mm. t which is 1ST 
mm. less than the horizontal extent, of which it is only 5-34 
per cent. This figure show's most clearly the narrowness of 
the skull. 

It is very difficult to measure the upper vertical extent 
(sagittal from the root of the nose across the parietal bone to 
the /oramm ocdpiMlz) which differs, according lo our two 
statements, in the whole as well as in the single parts. It 
amounts on the average 
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Davis* 

ViidioTC, 


mm. 

ITiTT] 

Frontal vertical extent 


1230 

Parietal 

127*0 

121-0 

Occipital 

iu 4 a 

111-0 

Whole sagittal arch *** 

365*8 

3550 

Average 

*** BtH>4 mm 


or reckoned by the percentage of the entire sagittal arch 


rrtin_ 

nrm + 

Frontal vertical exten t 

340 

m 

Parietal 

34-7 

34-0 

Occipital *■* 

31-2 

31 2 

* 

1000 

100-0 

Here the figures agree at 

least 03 far as regards the share 


of the squama occipitaie in the formation of the roof of the 
skull : they show that, to Che squama belongs a considerable 
share, almost a third* and this may well be looked upon as 
a characteristic. 

The relation of the extent in length to the horizontal 
extent varies only a little in the two measurements. It 
amounts by mine to 73 0 f by Mr, Davis** to 74 9, on The average 
74-5 per cent, of the horizontal extent p which* compared with 
relation to the vertical extent, is a very considerable figure. 

Much more homogeneous are the results of the measure¬ 
ments in regard to the form of the head. 

The average index of ratio between length and breadth is 
decidedly doIichocephalouB, It amounts with : » 


ftfr. Davits, from 10 skulls* k* 

*** 

mm 

71'3 

Mr. Flower^ from (? skuHs, to 

rir 

710 

My&olf f from 2 skulls, to 

*a * 

710 

Total from 20 *kuIU 


71-0 


We have here omitted to bring Into the account the two 
before-mentioned deformed skulls, which have a brachy- 
cephalons index $ the one in the London Museum h;is an 
index of S £% the other from the Colombo Museum of 80‘fi. 
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To these must be added the skull of a girl of Batricnloa, about 
eighteen years of age, and now in the possession of Mr, Davis " 
(No. 803), which he himself calls an “aberrant example/' 
with an index of 78. To what cense doe one cannot conceive 
from the descrlptlon p since the only thing mentioned about it 
is that it has a processus jxtpi Harts before the foramen 
magnum. 

Possibly deforming influences were at work among the 
female YeddAa to a greater extent, though in a less noticeable 
manner. At least we calculate from the figures of Mr. Davis, 
even omitting the probably deformed skull, a higher index 
for the female than the male skull#. Mr. Flower and myself, 
however, arrive at the opposite result, excluding the de¬ 
formed skulls, viau-— 

J>*™ + Fkwer Virchow* 

mm . ii] lei. mm. 

For Men (3) ttt’fi *„ (a> 70 3 (1) 73’G 

For Women „* (G) 71U (!) G9-9 ... <1} 7tH 

Ln taking the average of the two sexes together, however, 
the difference disappears, as then Mr. Flower's and my own 
lower .figures count for something, via. 

mm 

Men ,.. 9 skulls ... TO 7 

Women — * B skulls ■■■ 70S 

At any rate, we have among the number (twenty in mil) 
which come into the calculation, only four belonging to 
mesocephaly (index of 75:1 — SO), Among the remaining 
sixteen,however,are seven whose index amounts to something 
under 70, which are therefore hyper-dolichocephalouB. The 
minimum amounts to 66 (Davis), Quite correct also Waa Mr, 
Davis id saying (/. p. 132) that the Y^ddi, skulls are 
narrower than those of African Negroes, and sometimes as 
narrow as those of the New Caledonians. The relation of 
the single parts of the skull to the whole length — 100 is 
somewhat different. With the male skull No. 3 the horizontal 
length of the occipital region is greater, and the frontal 
basilar length less. If we Indicate the relation of the 
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occipital length io the whole length by a r arul that of the 
basilar length (outer edge of the/orajifcui magnum to the root 
of the nose) bj b § we obtain for the skull ■— 



STo. L 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


mm« 

UUB. 

mm. 

a 

. 332 

27-a 

... 324 

b 

■»-f *.* 51‘9 

551 

•J8-6 


Corresponding to the small ness of the skull, the greatest 
length is throughout little; dolichoceplmly la leas indicated by 
great length than by want of breadth. Among all the skulls 
there is only one—a male skull (Davis, No. Sf>5)—which has a 
length of 190 mm. (76 English inches). With all the rest it is 
lees r with the majority not more than ISO. The greatest 
breadth, likewise, comes up i n only one skull to 140mm.; the 
next highest figure is 135—the measure of the male skull from 
the Colombo Museum. But the majority do not even reach 
130. All the mare extraordinary Is the relatively considerable 
height. Only twice do we find height less than the breadth. 
The skull [No* 683, Mr* Flowers) which shows some other 
aberration^ as well, has a breadth of 110 mm. and a height of 
only 135 mm.; and a male skull (Davis, No. 804) that shows 
various synuateoses* and is clinacephnlou^ has a height (5 in,) 
a little less than the breadth ; in all the other cases the 
height exceeds the breadth, and not set down very con* 
eidcrably—in one case (Flower's, No, 680) by 14 tnm. The 
greatest heigh e (136 and 137 mm.) ia that of tw o male skulls 
—quo of Mr. Flower's and one of mine. 

The index of ratio between the length and height is, there¬ 
fore, greater than between the length and breadth. After 
excluding the two deformed skulls, it amounts to an average 
of:— 


Mr, BaTfcft 
Mr. Flower 
Mine 


Mua, 

(3) * 736 
(5) * 75b 
(l) > 74 1 


W 

(7) 

O) 

(0 


7fl-a 

hi 

7 ay 


la the whole (&) . 74 9 {&) * 75'3 

The average from the cnlleeilou amounts to 74-9, 


We 
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cannot therefore exactly speak of lypsicephaJy, thongli 
the form corner very near to this type. If we reckon ortho- 
eephaly at 75 t or even at 74 J 9, the Y^dda skull on an average 
falls below this category. 

The height of the ear, which has only been taken by 
me (vertical distance of the upper edge of the outer auricular 
passage from the parietal bone), is likewise considerable* 
particularly in the male skulls, amounting to 120 mm. In 
this case the index of the height of the ear amounts to $&0 f 
whilst in the female skull No. 1 it reaches to only $0'4, and 
even with the clef armed one (No. 4 only to 63 0 r 

As regards the formation o! the face, I find, except the 
already-given descriptions, little osteological support. Of 
single regions 1 mention the eye-cavities and the nose. 

The orbital index was, in the one ease which afforded me 
am opportunity of taking the measurements, 84'6, exact ly 
the same figure which gives the average in the statements of 
Mr. Flower, The single cases eertami}* show’ very con¬ 
siderable differences, for, according to Mr. Flower* we have 
among eight skulls: two indices below 81), two between 80 
and 85, and four over 85 up to 91'7. Separating the sexes, we 
have from four male skulls an average of 85*1, from two 
female 84-3,0 difference scarcely worth mentioning. On the 
whole we may therefore assume that the orbital formation 
is mesokonch* 

The nasal'index, which I stated at 50, is, according to 
Mr. Flower, who compared seven cases, 52 p 2 ; it is therefore 
mesorrhine* bordering on platyrrhine. 

There certainly seems to be a not inconsiderable difference 
in sex, since the two female skulls cited by Mr, Flower were 
platyrrhine (56’1 and 57 k S) j and* on the other hand, among 
the male skulls one. if not two, were leptorrhine (46’5 and 
[?] 46-7) t and only two platyrrhine (54 0 and 54 r 3)* The 
depressed form of the bone of the nose la plainly seen in 
Table l t Fig 3 t and In the profile drawing by Messrs. Do 
Quntrefages and II a my. The previously given descriptions 
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of Sir E. Tennent* Bailey, and ILirtshome* which emphasise 
the flatness of the nose* are in unison with this: and the 
pictures I have given* taken from photographs* aJ&o r?ho>v 
plainly the depressed form of the root of the nose and the 
breadth of the rings. 

The face altogether seems to be low, flattened throughout. 
The front view of the skull given by the MesHrs, de Quatre- 
fagea and Hamy in their pictures exhibits this in a splendid 
manner, I obtained an index (relation of the entire facial 
height to the breadth of the zygomatic bone) of 83T. 

From (he measurements of Mr, Davis l calculate as an 
average of five skulls almost the same figure, vLz it S3 + 8 + 
According to this |he typo is therefore, on the whole* 
chamfleprosopons; and* m far as I can now discover with the 
women more than with the men. The skulls of Mr. Bernard 
Davis show :— 


No. 

Men. 


Women, 

trvrft 

m 

SS2 

■ Kif. 


8Q1 


e b a 


W2 

<— 

f „ 


m 

— 


808 

m 

— 

«- 

80-0 

Average , I( 

87 8 

HIFP 

81 2 


Notwithstanding the depression of the faces, they are not 
actually broad. It is because of the slight prominence of 
the zygomatic arches and hones which Mr. Bernard Davis 
has already mentioned in contrast to the African races. 
Only the London skull* of which Messrs, de Quatrefagcs 
and Homy have given os a picture, appears comparatively 
broad, and chiefly, it wonkl seem, owing to the strong develop¬ 
ment of the prvcessw zygomatic of the maxillary bone, 
and the consequently increased size of the lower zygomatic 
protuberance. 

Mr. Flower calculates, besides the alnxslar index, the means 
by tine, the present relation of the ** basilar alveell" length 
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{distance of the anterior edge of tiio alveolar protest from 
the foramen occipitale magnum) to the “ baaiiiiisel length ,f * 
(distance of the root of the nose from the foramen magnum) : 
the latter,supposed, -100, The average of aix skulls gives 
ft lignre of 96'3. I obtain only 93 4 for the female skull 
from the Colombo Museum. Separating the sexes the 
computation of Mr. Flower is : —- 


No, 

For Mon. 

For Women. 

EMU. 

mm. 

675 

93 5 

in — 

.av 

Oi 

«■ 

— 

... BB-fl 

678 

101 □ 

... — 

679 

— 

9^5 

6^0 

96 9 


691 

97-1 

*M — 

Average ... 

97 1 

94 7 


According to this it might appear s.h if progaatliy was 
greater among the men than among the women, but we 
mniit reserve a final opinion oa this point* since the 
measamneaLn of individual skulls show such considerable 
differences* especially with the males. At any rate, prognathy 
in very slight. Mr. Bernard Da via goes m far even as to call 
the Veddu. skulls tolerably crthogiiatlious. 

With regard to the proportions of the rest of the body, 
I have a few more statements from Mr r Hartshome abont two 
^ eddjis, which 1 subjoin, after having changed them into 
metre measure * 

Lute7, about Baudier* About 


Height of the body 

IS years old. 

Dim, 

1,631 9 1 ... 

fcarft old. 

miBr 

l*hl7 J 59 

DiriouiiifGt^iice of the head 
around middle of the brow..* 

51433 

514-33 

From top of forehead to end 
of chin 

16825 ... 

ITT-flO 

Across fficfl 

133-31 ... 

171’42 

Shoulder to elbow 

279 39 ... 

323'81 

Elbow to wrut 

254'M ... 

219-05 
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Jjitt j. nbnnt 

B&ndloy, about 



IS jcjiTi* aid. 

So ycajs old 



mm. 

tti m 

Wrist to point of middle finger 

iM-ea 

17459 

Slit, of upper arm i 

[right ... 

2G034 

2412^ 

around the bicep* 1 

left ... 

263-51 

241 1 28 

r 1 

£ right .** 

222-22 

222 22 

Size of forearm 

1 

llcft ... 

222-22 

22222 

Chest, breadth 

... 

787-33 

74927 

Length of uppor thigh 


42541 

41907 

From kuee to ankle 


412-73 

39367 

Si.ru of the calf 


22B-41 

29207 

Solo of the foot 

... 

241-2# 

222 22 


It is very probable that error* have crept intb some of 
these measurements, especially with regard to the upper arm 
(shoulder to elbow)* which* with, the smaller man, is stated 
to be 44 mm. longer, whilst the whole arm is rdrhost 13 intm 
shorter. The breadth ot the face also given for Uandiey, 
the smaller man, is not only 38 mm* more than for the 
much larger Laity, but of an incredible size altogether 
We must* therefore* be very cautions in using these 
figures. Tolerably constant is the relation of the sole of 
the foot to the height of the body : with Laity il is 6^7, with 
Bandiey 6 S* contained in the height oE the body. This is 
quite a normal relation. Mr. Bennett says the hands oE the 
Vcddfis are small* but their feet long and bat. This may he 
so: one would hardly think it, however, From the moasuree 
given. Of the remainder of the measurements I have not 
much to say* especially as with some of them, the Length 
of the upper arm, it is not said where the measure begins and 
where it ends. This much at least we may conclude from the 
statements* that the single parts may be assumed to be well 
proportioned. Of special interest is only the size of the arm, 
whilst there is a marked difference in general between the 
right and the left arm, We find here on both Bides the same 
figures—Indeed* with Laity the size of the left upper arm is 
a little more than 3 mm. larger than, that oE the right. This 
\b to be accounted for by the greater exercise of the left arm* 
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which in specially strained in drawing the very heavy bow, 
as has been described, by various travellers. Mr. Bernard 
Da%i@ has in his collection the upper thigh and upper arm 
of a V^ddfc : the former is 17*2 in, - 436-8 min, in length, 
the latter 12 in, ” 304-fi mm. This was evidently a very 
strong individual: the length of the upper thigh exceeds 
even that of the two men measured by Mr T Hartshorn q (425 
and 419 mm.). On the cither hand, the length of the upper 
arm, according to Davie, does not coincide with the figures 
given by Harts home, and this is additional proof of the 
inexactness of his measurements. 


The comparison of the Vcddfig with their neighbours on 
she Island is not a little increased In difficulty from the lack 
of sutEcicnt information with regard to the relative physical 
condition of the latter. Even the beet describers limit 
themselves in the main to a few words, Regarding the more 
civilised tribes, as already well known, they at most there¬ 
fore institute only comparisons with the continental tribes 
of Hindustan or with the European. Oateological material 
is also comparatively scanty in the European collections, and 
even what there is appears to me as rather unsafe, I have, 
through the kindness of Consul Freudcnberg, received three 
skulls of Sinhalese and three of she Tamila j but exami¬ 
nation proves one designated as the skull of a Sinhalese 
child to coincide so exactly with the Tamils, that it seems 
very doubtful indeed if this Is correctly stated. The 
inhabitants of the low lands upon the Island have so fre¬ 
quency trespassed on each other's territory, and become 
ao intermingled in life, that their skulls may have been 
confounded after death. Hence l offer the following 
remarks with all reserve, and principally with the aim of 
provoking, if possible, more exact information and tho 
sending of better material. In particular 1 must indicate, 
as tho greatest desideratum* the need of satisfactory photo- 
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graphs*—eepeci;ally half-lengths,—not too small (profile and 
front face), in the right horizontal position. 

In our comparisons the genuine Sinhalese and the Tamils 
come chiefly under consideration. Only col laterally can 
the descendants of the immigrant Arabs (Moors, Moormen), 
Malays, and still less Chinese, Burmese, Aryan Indians, 
African Negroes, and European^ he brought in. The two 
first-named tribes are so predominant, through the extent of 
territory they occupy, as well as from their numbers, that, 
apart from Lheir almost exclusive historical claims, they 
must be specially considered. 

The Sinhalese. 

They occupy in the main the south and south-west of the 
country. According to Sir E. Tennant" the inhabitants of 
the south coast from Gallo to Hambantota arc the purest 
Sinhalese. This part formed an important division of the 
old province of Etihuna, which was very early colonized by 
the descendants oE Wijayo ; they neither intermingled with 
the ilalabitrs nor had any intereoui^o with them whatso¬ 
ever* Unfortunately Sir E, Tennant gives no actual descrip¬ 
tion of the people. He only speaks incidentally of lheir 
build, and their hair ; what chiefly caught his attention was 
their inclination to an effeminate mode of nrmying thetn- 
60 Ives. This is especially con.spicaoos in the way of wearing 
the hair, of which he gives a picture ; but adds, this applies 
only to the people of the south-west coast, and not to those 
in the interior or in the north or east. They let the hair 
grow long, comb it & f imp4i*airice ¥ high from front to back, 
and bringing it up from the nape of the neck form a roll 
(kvp$4) on the protruding part of the back head, fastening 
the whole with combs. Even Ptolemy has mentioned the 
long hair in Taprobane, and Agathetnerua asserts that the 
men of Ceylon let their hair grow as long as it will, and roll 
it into a coll on the top of the head in the fashion of women, 


* Tennent, L voL It, pp, ittKllS. 
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Of the children Sir JE- Tennent says they are beautiful, with 
wavy shining hair. He gays a group of children in their 
nakedness look like living bronzes. The men also have 
delicate features and blender limbs, are frcqoently beard- 
less,* and wear around the hips a piece of cloth (tomboy) 
like an under petticoat, so that altogether the impression 
they make is womanish. Final ty T he adds a notice of them 
from a Chinese book of imvei by Hionen Thaaug, in which 
the Mongolian expresses his amazement at their prominent 
noses, by saying the Sinhalese have a bird's beak on a 
human body. 

This is about all that T find in Sir E. Tennent concerning 
the Sighalese. The few paragraphs devoted to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ceylon by Mr. Yon BehlagmtweHt coincide with 
th is. Some what mo re de ii n i t th 0 ugh very a tiper H trial, are the 
reports of earlier authors. Valentynj says : 4i Do Cingalee^en 
zijn niet heel swart, tmutr bruvngeel, lang en open van ooren, 
niet klock von gestalt, door de bank wat mnger, zeerzwak 
van Jeden, geschwind van licham en vrijaer rnf tig van 
geesL n Wolf § declares outright Li ihe Sights! esc have a black 
skin/" Percivalj ascribed to the Ceylonese a statoro of 
middle height, abont 5 ft. 1 Ixl, and says the colour of the 
women approaches to yellow. Selkirk*; calls the eyes of 
the Sinhalese bright black, and says the hair is long, black, 
and fastened into a knot. Tho Insides of the hands 
and feet are white, the rest of the body black. The people 
in the interior seldom shave the beard, but those on the 
coast do. Birr** says the men are under middle height, 
Something like 5 ft. 6 in. on an average, and well proper- 


* These statement*! are said to be found la the history of Tuabulq^ 
Diodor, Lib. * rap. 3ti. 

t HU'raum toes Schl&gifttweilu S&ktLfLtiiiL-kl. Rebcii in iudion bid 
H«b Aiik-EL Jm a, Bd., L IL, 213. 

| Vkjentjn, L e. r Bi, 43. 

§ Wolf,£ j ri 155. 

U, Penrivaf L 222, 

1 Sclfcirk, itacolioctiani. London, IS$4, pp, B$-5S of Ceylon. 

* * Sirr, L e n toI, IL, p. 30. 
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tioned. Their colonr varies from dear yellow-brown to 
black; hair and eyes the colour of ebony. The Kan¬ 
dy ana are darker, more powerful* and of better growth* 
Philaletbes,' who specially refers to Yalentyn, says the colour 
of the Sinhalese is not quite blacky bnt of a deep chestnut, 
suffused with a yellow tint. Their eats arc long nnd open, 
their bodies not powerful* but slender and affile. 

Much more exact is the description which Mr. Davyf 
gives. He divides the Sinhalese race into three great tribes ; 
the genuine Sinhalese* the Kandyans, and the V^ddis. In 
describing cliielly the inhabitants of the interior of the 
Island, 14 ilie highlanders,'* he says that they are in build, 
speech, manners* customs* religion, and government complete 
Indiana, Like them they arc distinguished from Europeans 
less in the features than m some trifling characteristics of 
colour* eize, and form. The complexion ranges from light 
brown to black. Also the colour of the hair and the 
eyes varies, although not so often as that of the skin; 
black hair and eyes arc most common* and brown hair 
and eyes less uncommon than gray eye© and red hair* and 
the light-blue or red eyes and flaxen hair of the Albinos. 
In size* the Inland people exceed the low-land Sinhalese and 
the most of the natives bora on the coast of Coromandel and 
Malabar, but they do not attain the height of the European^ 
Their average is somewhere about 5 ft, 4 to 5 in. They are 
clean-made, with neat muscle and email bone. For Indians 
they are stout, and have, as a rule, well-developed chests and 
broad shoulders,, especially in the mountain districts* where 
they, like other highlanders, have rather short but strong 
and very muscular thighs and legs. Hands and feet are In 
general very small,—indeed disproportionately so compared 
with ours. The form of the head is good* but perhaps rather 
longer than among Europeans. Their features are commonly 
neat and often handsome their countenances intelligent and 


" Philal-ethn, J. c-, p. 231. 


i Davy, Le, r jv 109, 
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Hdimat^I, Nature has given them □ wealth of hair, which, 
in general, they allow to grow to considerable length on their 
faces, as well as heads, since in their opinion a beard* bo far 
from disfiguring, adorn* the face. The women as a role are 
W'eil formed and good looking, often handsome. According to 
their opinion a beautiful woman should have the following 
attributes Hair luxuriant, like the tail of a peacock, long, 
reaching to the knees, and terminating in graceful curie j 
eyebrow* like the rainbow, and eyes sapphire blue, or like 
the petals of the blue mdnil blossom; nose like a hawk's 
be&k T and lipa bright and red as coral or the young leaves of 
the nd treo ; teeth small, regular, and closely set as the bods 
of the jasmine ; neck full anti round ; chest capacious, and 
breasts firm and conical, like the yellow cocoanut 5 waist 
almost small enough to be spanned by the hand ; hips wide ? 
limbs U|>ering ^ the soles of her feet without hollows, and 
the surface of her body soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, 
without protruding hones and sinew* d 
Davy has the great merit of having added to his work a 
flcries of pictures, which illustrate more clearly many of 
these particulars. On Plate 6 is found a coloured group of 
Kandyan^ after a draw ing by Lieut* W* Ly ttleton, which 
shows very clearly the dark-brown complexion of the 
common people by the side of the lighter yellowish-brown 
tint of the Disav£: the faces are comparatively long and 
narrow, the noses arched and very prominent, the upper 
lips short, and the muscles about the mouth delicate. On 
Plate 4 likenesses are given, which were drawn from ivory 
figures carved by native artists : here the faces are shorter 
and somewhat broader i the noses very prominent and 
arched, having an almost Jewish expression; the lips 
(especially of the women) full and bulging, but without any 
approach to prognathism. 

Cordiner* describes the Si yba] esc as of a slender make, 
rather below the medium height, with slight hot welShaped 
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limbs, and with regular features of the like form with the 
Europeans; their odour p although varying in shade* not ao 
dark as that of the Indiana on the continent s the eyes black* 
but the whites of them strikingly clear z the hair long* 
smooth, and black. Among the higher c la^es the complexion 
ia so light that it seems lighter than that of brunettes in 
England. In all classes the Inner surface of the hands and 
feet la uniformly white. Of the Kandyans Cord in or* says that 
they differ no more from the Sinhalese than the moun¬ 
taineers of other lands from the dwell era on the cosiat. They 
are of a stouter make and fairer complexion p but not taller. 
Their manners are lesa polished, and the custom of wearing 
a beard increases the natural wildness of their appearance. 

If we compare these descriptions with those already given 
of the Veddas wa find in reality but few points of differ¬ 
ence. The complexion of the last may bo on the average 
somewhat darker* but it varies apparently within the same 
limits In regard to this the testimony of Dr. Davy 
especially is of the highest importance. The swarthiness 
which Mr. Bailey emphasises of the Vciddas is to be ascribed 
at least in part to their lack of cleanliness, it is equally 
doubtful if the hair differs z put the well-dressed, carefully- 
combed, smooth hair of the Sinhalese, which ia only curly 
at the ends* beside the neglected, dishevelled* entangled, 
but not curly hair of the Vcdd&s, which hangs down so 
far and sticks out all round, making the head appear very 
large, and one is inclined to conjecture that the difference 
hero Is owing to culture rather than to original peculiarity. 
The average height of the Sinhalese seems to correspond 
to about the height of the tallest V^dda : they are somewhat 
shorter than Europeans, 

Among the characteristics cited there is in reality only one 
which seems to have made a very decided impression on every 
observer, namely, the form of the nose, about which even the 
old Chinese furnish reports. Whilst with the Sinhalese it ie 
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very prominent, resembling an eagle's beak, and therefore 
rather thin and narrow, with the Ypdd&a it is always described 
ss flat, and -with widely-distended nostrils, Add to this the 
thick and projecting lips and the large month, and perhaps 
also the comparative shortness of the Vpida face, there then 
remaLns h as Mr.Hartshome* has already pointed out, only a 
few facial character! sties for diagnosis. Whether this is correct 
the future may teach ns, provided exact descriptions (and 
above all large photographs) of the Yeddas are furnished in 
time. Meanwhile wo may state that the Sinhalese also b&tm$ 
to a dark—'perhaps he&t described m a brown — -smooth-haired^ 
(utd not (or only a mry moderately) prognaihom rftce m 
How is It now with the osteologfcal indications ? Litera¬ 
ture in this regard offers gome what more explicit statements, 
although exclusively for skulls. Here also it is the merit 
of Davy to have furnished ue with exact information. He 
asserts the Sinhalese skull to be longer than the European. 
As proof of this he gives on Plate 3 the drawing, side and 
front view, of the skull of a Sinhalese chief from a secluded 
region inland. This skull is long, moderately high, with 
abruptly rising forehead, and broad, square hack head, 
llattoned at the sides up to [he temples j the zygomatic arches 
prominent, the eye-cavities rather broad and low, and tend¬ 
ing to square, but widening towards the bottom and the out¬ 
side ; the nose narrow and prominent, with bridge slightly bent 
in ; the face short, with a low T slightly projecting upper jaw, 
A more recent description of a cranium Cingalmsis is 
given by Gerard SaudiforLf The skull was furnished by Tan 
Hassem an Brugmang T and is at present in the Anatomical 

* HartHho mu. I, c. t p, 4MS, ^yi ; “ The general appc&nmcxf of tbe Wixr Mrm. 
be doscribEd as disLioclly noo-AryatL Tho cutnpaiutlvtf aburtnuSi 
Of their thumfcH and Lhcix fibarply-pomted elbtfWI are worthy of remark, 
U well as tbeir Hat noses, and in some Cfl*C* thick lips, feat-and which at 
tines dirttsnjgTiL^h Uwn in a marked decree i rum tba Oriental noa Living 
in tbeir vicinity 1 " 

f Gerard Sudifort. Tabu!;v Craniomm Di^nsamm Gentium, Luyviurd 
Batav. !8a9 tr. /. Mra. Anat Acad, LogtL Eat, 13:37, vel. IIT_ r p. 

No. DLXXX1V.J, 
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Museum :it Leyrlen. There is also a great number of measure¬ 
ments given, but unfortunately the greater part of them are 
of no age for our purpose. The capacity is stated at 39 ounces 
of millet P Judging from the picture it is a very powerful 
skull, with a long, atroog face, very prognathous, having large, 
very prominent teeth, largo ami broad lower jaw, the nose 
Jong, high, and thin,the eye-cavities low, imperfectly rounded, 
and very much aslant As their height is given at *€31, the 
breadthat *041* the orbital index 75'fi would be ehamaekonth. 
The inter-orbital distance is mentioned as '024. The author 
himself describes ibe cranium aa oval, with avery high crown, 
sides very much flattenedwith slightly projecting tubera t the 
back head oblong and by no means spheroid, the under parts 
rather flat; the eye-cavities oblong in the tranverse axis, the 
Jtesura orbital is /mtenor wide, the ends (pertices) of the 
upper jaw hollowed out {excavatu^ on the lower rims cut out 
(pxsectm), and passing obliquely into the likewise oblique and 
projecting alveolar process of the maxillary bone ; the pal rue 
much arched (fomiicatum) and oblong. I remark that its 
length m stated at ’059, its breadth in the region of the 
third molar at tHl, in the rogim of tbe pne-mnlars tit -039; 
out of the first two measures would result a palatal index of 
69 4 1 consequently an extremely leptostaphyline measure, 
which indeed docs not afford an exact comparison with my 
measure taken in the region of the second molar. The 
vertical height of the skull is stated at T45 t the tnbem! 
parietal breadth at -126, the jugal breadth at t 138, and the 
distance of the maxillary angle at -110. 

I find another statement in the catalogue of the Yrolik 
Museum in Amsterdam,* where, under No, 66 s is mentioned 
the skull of a native of Ceylon, which Professor Bernard had 
furnisher! It is compared with the cranium Cingalensis of 
Sandlfurt, from which it is said to be distinguished chiefly 
by its less prognathous jaw. It is described as & fine, strong, 
dolichocephcdous and somewhat prognathous skull, the 

* MufiW VfDllk. Catalogue par J. L. nuaseatu Amabel^™, 1865 r p. 22. 
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forehead idfig, but of little height, considerably Battened at 
the sides, the cheek-bones strong, and ail the muscle epiphyses 
well developed. From the measures given we calculated an 
indejc of ratio between length and breadth of 72 2, between 
length and height of 75, and a palatal index of 73-7. 

Mr. Weleker * gives in his craniologtcal tables the average 
index figures for five Sigbaiese skulls, without, however, 
saying where these are at present to be found ; probably the 
above-mentioned Dutch specimens are among them, He 
states the breadth to be 73*4, the height 77 -2. 

A large number of Sinhalese skulls are brought forward 
by Mr. Davis, f in fact, a whole dozen. One of these, however, 
ts expressly said to be probably a hybrid of Malabar and 
Sinhalese, and must therefore be excluded. Of the remainder 
one is from [\madnre, one from Kandy, one from Negombo, 
one from Colombo, the others unascertained. Half are male 
and half female. The one (No. ^ which la called klinoce- 
phuIouB and has a processtm papit laris before the opening of 
ihe back head, according to Mr. Davis shows “ a degree of 
mlkTocephaly,” bat as its capacity amodnts to 1,474 6 cab, cm. 
we are not quite justified in such an assumption* I give 
below a short list of the main results obtained : — 


'Hie ruimJjef of 
tbe & fc uIL 

Capaci tj. 

Index of 
LoilgitLnliiml 
I! r«u;1i h„ 

Index of 
Longitudinal 
Height, 


t 

f 
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2 

t 
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* 31S 

— 

1 1175-7 
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10 

_ 

60 
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jev-t a ,. 

1873 9 

— 

75 
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1007 
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72 

_ 1 

70 

m _ 

1UOS 

imu 

— 

73 

_„ 

74 

_ 

1009 

12754 

— 

72 

_ _ 

75 

_ 

Medium 

1438 5 

13783 

73*6 

71-6 

76 j 

74-8 

Total avenge 10)... 

1438 3 

724 

75-4 


■ AtcMv, fflr AftikropoTogie* I&88* BdL IS-t, i$7 + 
t J T Barnard Pa™. CrtHiDram, pL 132 , 
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The average indices agree very nearly with*the indices 
of the skulls in the Yrolik Museum. DolichocephoJy is very 
pronounced* though not bo strongly as with the Ycddae ; the 
height agrees pretty well with the Yeddas, but the capacity 
is much greater. 

A wholly different description of the skull of a Sinhalese 
is given by Mr. Zuekerkandl.* This skull was brought 
over by the Novara expedition without any statement 
whatever of its origin. It has a capacity of 1,505 cub. cm., and 
an index of ratio between length and breadth of SfH. It 
is therefore hyper-brachycepludons. We may assert without 
hesitation that it is either in a high degree pathological or 
outright not the skull of a Sinhalese. The latter assumption 
is supported by the fact that the incisors and can hie teeth of the 
upper jaw arc filed fiat,—a phenomenon nowhere mentioned 
as seen among the Sinhalese, but which points very clearly 
to a Malayan origin. The assumption of a pathological* 
perhaps tie formed formation* is supported by the fact that 
the crminm is asymmetrical, the forehead fiat and retreating* 
while the squama ocdtpitaUs is pressed fiat to such a degree 
that the upper half is sunk in “almost in the form of a wave. 1 ' 
We may therefore exclude this skull from comparison. 

With regard to my own skulls, I have already mid that 
probably a child's skull, marked aa SEglnilese, will have to 
be excluded; but as it ia so distinctly stated to bo Sinhalese 
I will here describe it with the rest 

Skull No * 1 (Table IL). 

A juvenile male skull, seemingly rather large* but without 
under jaw. Synehtmdrm&sphmo oecipitath closed. Wisdom 
teeth broken out j the front teeth have later fallen out \ 
the remaining molars and the first'premolars are very large* 
and only a little worn on the crowns, but. covered with a 
thick black crust (betel). The points of attachment of the 

• UecBG dcr Oet^rKicbuchcn Kotor*, Antitropalagucher ThiiL 

Eiat* AfeltsUmiff. Czud.au der No van* Sunulqiig, boschricben von E. 
Xnickci-kandl. Wien* I07fi, ■* £4 
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muscles strong, but the frontal eminences not Tory prominent. 
The bones* mo yellow-brown, smooth, shiny, and hard. 

The skull is in reality smaller than it appears; it has only 
a capacity of 1,110 cnb. cm. The index of ratio between 
length and breadth is 71’3, and is strongly doliehocephalous, 
between length and height 72‘5, orthoccphalus. 

In the twfwa verticftlis the roof of the skull appears long 
and narrow, tapering toward back and front, moderately 
phtenosiygomatic, the tutem parietaliu spreading out 
broadly. The skull is unaymmotrical (plagiocephalic), 
especially behind and below, where upon the left side, but 
still on the parietal bone, there is to be observed an oblique 
flattening, whilst the right side is more fully rounded out. 
In front the form is more regular, although the right half of 
the forehead is some what awry, anil the right zygomatic arch 
shorter than the left; the nose diverges a Little to the left, 
and the palatal suture at the back part turns a little to the 
left. The sagittal suture, also, is not exactly median. Many 
signs are visible of premature »t/nosteosis ; thus, on either 
si do, but more extensively on the left, in the midst of ike 
side parts of the coronal suture, and at different points of the 
sagittal suture, of which the right emissary is wanting and 
tho left very small. The lower side parts of the coronal 
suture are quite obliterated on the left for a length of 30 mm., 
and on to the right of 22 min. The open sutures are compara¬ 
tively simple, yet the sagittal suture in its middle, and 
the lambdoidal suture, have pretty large and broad indentures. 
The latter at tho point is vary much depressed, and at the 
aides, especially the left, there are several wormian bones. 
On either side, in the region where usually the snfnun trm is- 
I'frsd occipitis begins, we find a wormian bone reaching to 
the parietal bone, larger on the left side, bnt in its middle 
and upper part syuoateotic. 

In a lateral view of the skull it- appears long and low, 
the brew itself low and rather sloping, the tubera frontatia 
only tolerably distinct* tho front of the skull long and 
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rising abruptly* It readies its height at the coronary 
suture ; behind this ia a Blight depression ; the vertical height, 
a finger’s breadth behind the corona ria. The back dope of 
the parietal curve begins iu the region of the tubera, and ia 
very long ? the squama superior-}* ia strongly convex. The 
temporal/hasor large, and reaching to the t ubcr<i parietalia f und 
beyond the lam bdoi dal auto re. The front part of the temporal 
fossce uneven and rugged. The squama temporalis on 
either side flat and high, especially on the left. On either 
side a strong processus /rante/is, which is only somewhat 
indistinct because of the extend ve synostcoBis of the coronctria. 
The ala tempora t is low and quite overlaid by the very broad 
process, which extends from the squama temporalis, pretty 
regularly on the right, somewhat Jagged on the left, but on 
both Bides pointed in from. In consequence of this stenokro* 
taphy wo find, however, that the very much depressed place 
ia pretty low down upon the ala, indeed, immediately at the 
juncture of the m sphen a fron tails, zygmnatico frontalis, 

and spheno zygomafica. The process appears more pointed 
on the left, on the right almost tmpezoidin], The measures 


amount to:— 

Length of proc, temp. npper 
Do, undnr 

Bradth of ti hi temp, .. * 


KishL 
15 DUU . 
ID mm, 
19 ram. 


Left* 

12 tnUL. 

9 In in - 

18 Inns. 


In the norma occipitalis ihe contour of the skull is u I moat 
pentagonal* the side parts going almost straight down, only 
diverging at the base, the roof with slightly arched lateral 
parte, the base tolerably straight. The squama superiorts 
strongly prominent and flattened at the sides. No protubor- 
antia occiptta externa. The linen sonieircularis superior 
and inferior strongly marked : linen miprona very faint, 


We find on either side, however, and especially strong on the 
left, a deep abrupt break between the facies muscular i? and 


the/ufifs laevis, which in its lower part follows the direction 
of the hneasttperior, then makes a deep bend toward the 
mesial line, and cuds parallel to the linea supremo, right 
underneath it. In this way ia formed on either side a long 
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deop-lying tongue of tho facies fast*,which reaches the si j him 
transversa. Thecetebellar/jMs®a» tolerablyroundedout, the 
facie# musetdaris more deeply marked. No large emissaria 
mastoidea, but Instead of this a larger foramen on either side, 
near the crista pcrptmdicularis, The foramen magnum ia 
rounded posteriorly, more oval [ulteriorly, 31 mm, in length, 
2(3 in breadth, therefore S3’3. The articulation prominent and 
bent; processus mastdidss poorly developed, with a deep 
depression ; processus slgloides large. A/ioptiysis basilar is 
lying somewhat flat; processus pteryguides with spreading 
lamina externa; deep/ossa? for the lower jaw. 

In the norma frontalis the middle and anterior part of 
the head seems high, the region of the fontanelle raised, 
the face, however, short and narrow. Orbits low and almost 
four-cornered ; index 76‘3, therefore strongly chamaekonch, 
fissuru- spJierw maxi I la ris spread i ngqntin front. Thcouter 
edge of the orbits bent inwards a little just below the 
sutura sygumatico frontalis, inasmnch as hero the processus 
frontalis of the malar bone is somewhat bent inward poste¬ 
riori y. The nose low, narrow above where it articulates with 
tho broad nasal process of the frontal hone, the bridge bent 
in and somewhat rounded, bqt prominent and aquiline, the 
aperture broad below, narrow above, hence triangular; 
index 5J-7, therefore plstyrrhine j canine fosste lull, foramina 
i nfraorbitalia large, and especially the left one, communi¬ 
cating with a roundish depression on tho surface of the 
canine fossa. Alveolar process short, in the middle 13 mm. 
long, obliquely prominent. A heofee broad, palate large, 
especially long; index 75-4, therefore leptoslaphyllne. Tho 
sutura tramivrsa palati very much forward, 17 mm. in 
front of the spina nasulis posterior, which is short and 
rounded away. The alveolar process is widely curved in 
front, almost straight at the sides, slightly converging 
behind. Hence the palate long, of prognathous character, 
and somewhat pithecoid in form. The malar bones on 
both sides have a fissure posteriorly beginning at the sutura 
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zygamattea temporalis, 6 mm. right, 5 mm. at the left, and 
3 foramtna zygomatica* The tuberositas molaris is of 
moderate size, and belongs mainly to the upper jaw : the 
tubero&iteis marginalia temporalis, especially the loft, is very 
strongly developed, and the bone very much bent inward 
below. 

Skull No. 2. 

A senile, wholly toothless* probably male skull, without 
lower jaw, of very moderate capacity (1,200 cub. cm.), but 
strongly dolieho-orthocephalip (ratio of length and breadth 
70 2, of length and height 73 2). 

It shows through out a tendency to synmtewi*; the sagittal 
suture is wholly obliterated—not a trace of it j in the region 
of the fontanel lo a broad projection above the frontal bone, 
as sign of early obliteration. The rnu'smria are present* but 
very near together (distance 10 mm.), the right consider¬ 
ably enlarged. The coronal suture obliterated in the lower 
part to a considerable extent on the right: on the left it is 
perfectly simple, and in process of obliteration* At the right 
the posterior part of the? sj>hefw frontalis is overgrown - the 
s-pkern parietalis on both sides indistinct- The lambdoidal 
suture at, its angle shows traces of obliteration. 

In the wrnm mrti€&U& the skull is very long and narrow, 
strongly arched in front, narrowed behind, with very pro¬ 
minent lambdoidal angle, for the rest phsmozygomatic. The 
tuberosities very broad and prominent, therefore Borne what 
klinocephalic in form. At the right, on the parietal bone, 
jqgt behind the coronal suture, several flat exostoses* 

In the norma temporalis the skull appears rather long than 
high. The middle of the parietal curve is flat, its 
frontal division strongly arched, the posterior obliquely 
sloping downward to the lambdoidal anglethen, however, 
much arched at the squama aup&rioris. Eminences rising 
even to the parietal prominences and the lambdoidal suture- 
Squwnn temporalis flat. Ala* depressed towards the centre, 
especially the right one, which Le very much narrowed 
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below* At their extremities posteriorly an irregular, trape¬ 
zoidal epiptcricum, 11 long, S high, with Indented edges, 
which towards the front are somewhat indistinct. The 
aiiffulm parietalis is very short s and as far as can be judged 
with the sgnosiemis of the lower part of the coronal suture,and 
the adjoining part of the sphenofrontalis, is prevented from 
coming in contact with the ala op to a distance of 4 mm. 

Right. Left. 

Direct breidtli of the ah tphen* above 21 man 24 kltd h 
Dfl. do, below... 12 mm. PPP If) mm. 

The norma i occipitalis shows very high straight sides, with 
simple flattened arching of the roof, and a straight base. 
Lambdoidsl sutures jagged. Squama tuperi&rfc strongly 
arched, but short, somewhat flattened laterally and below. 
Plainly marked linen r aemicircularis mprema. At the upper 
end of the crista perpendiculars a large irregular protube¬ 
rance, very deep depression below the lincw $emicirente res 
sup&riores* Large cerebellar archings with depressions 
between well-developed emi&saria metftoitfoa. 

Basis nit long, and protruding behind, Mastoid pro¬ 
cess small, with deep fissures. The f&t'amcn magnum small, 
31 mm. long, iS mm. broad, index 90 3, very prominent 
articulating surfaces, very long and strong styloid processes. 
In the centre of the h aaSla r apophysis a large basilar foramen 
entering obliquely posteriorly, which corresponds to a 
deep Irregularly sinuous sulcus on the surface of the c?J!. K zts 
5 tuiTWnbach ii, which, above and at the left, seems to have 
communicated with the sinus cav*rno#a*. Deep and wide 
articular surfaces for the under jaw, very large lamime 
externa; on the alar processes, especially on the left. At the 
left a very large foramen ovale. 

From the front ibe middle of the head appears high and 
broad, the face delicate, short, and broad. The orbits rather 
high and ovuh widening somewhat ua well to the inner and 
upper, as to the outer and low er aspect, yet almost four-cor¬ 
nered f index 829, therefore uieBokonch. Eemarknbly wide 
fi&tura sphm& maxillaris. The nose narrow above as well 
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as below, the bridge very prominent, bent in at t he middle, 
almost aquiline ; index 43, therefore leptorrhine. The sutnra 
naso frontalis fits convex I y above into the nasal process of 
the frontal bone. Spina anterior and inferior well developed 
and prominent j erixkt and septum very thick. On the cheek¬ 
bone either side a short indication of a posterior fissure, 
which, however, lies very high ; on both Bides three smalf 
foramina zggoinatica. Canine fosses are little depressed,but, 
on the other hand, ran from the immensely broad foramen 
infraorbital# on either side to the alveolar process, which iB 
more strongly developed on the left, making a very deep 
fissure. The alveolar process is entirely toothless, but there 
are still single open alveoli, especially at the left in the region 
of the bicuspids and first molars ; most of the alveoli, espe¬ 
cially those of the incisors, are entirely obliterated, and the 
process has disappeared, so that the shape of the very much 
shrunken palate is uncertain. Here also the position of the 
transverse suture is remarkable, because it la pushed so far to 
the front as to be at a distance of 14 mm. from the posterior 
edge. 1 he spina nasal is posterior is wholly wanting; a short 
bifid projection larger on the left than on the right. 

Skull No. 3. 

A child b skull, perhaps female, with the not yet exchanged 
milk teeth. The outer upper cutting teeth are still enclosed 
in their cavities, Tke sutwra iticisora of the palate very plain. 
The bicuspids and first molars developed, and very large. 
The first bicuspids with throe fangs, two outer and on© inner, 
the right one, moreover, with an ezvsUosis of enamel. The 
alveoli of the second molars are open very wide, and empty, 
bat the teeth, to be sure, had not yet erupted. The openings 
of the alveoli of the wisdom teeth still lie very deeply, and 
fiir back. The synchondrosis spheno occipitalis very widely 
open. To the right, at the squama occipitalis, is a sutnra 
nwndom 24 mm. long, in the direction of the sutura « ran, s- 
versa < at the right only a slight indication of one. 
Notwithstanding youth, this skull is larger than the two 
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preceding ones : its capacity rtmcmius to 1.250 cub. cm*, 
therefore it is mesohypsieophalic (mtio of length and 
breadth 767 t of length and height 77 3): therefore in its form 
it is wholly irregular. 

"Looked at from above it appears cut off short behind and 
somewhat ungymmetrxdal j broadly arched in the region of 
the parietal eminences, towards the front lessened, but still 
mom broad. It is scarcely plisenozygomatie. The sutures 
are open, hut the lower parts of the coronal and the posterior 
division of the sagittal are very simple. The left fartvmn 
parietal is obliterated np to an almost invisible point, the 
right distinct, but moved very near to the suture, Tho lamb- 
doidal has deep indentations with wormian bone near the 
angle, and in the vicinity of the side fontanel le., P;iriatnl and 
frontal emissaries broadly prominent. 

At a side view the skull has a wholly female form; the 
Sow brow passes with a sadden turning into the long slight 
parietal curve, from which, posteriorly, [here is a very sudden 
fall, with slight arching of the sgvawa mptriori** Yet the 
skull appears high. In the right temporal region in a very 
large epiptericum, 25 mm. long, 10 mm. high, obliquely quad¬ 
rangular. This completely interrupts the nnion of the 
nki with the artgufrza parietalis, at the expense of which it is 
principally developed, Tho ring is depressed, and In its 
middle part shows stenokrotaphy. To compensate, the tern- 
por.il jmrt of the frontal hone is arched forward, bomb* 
shaped on the left. The conditions are almost normal ; but 
here also is an arching of the orbital portion of the frontal 
bone, and the ala is set more deeply into the latter 

Right, Left 

Breadth of the a£ci above 13 mm 20 mm. 

Do. In tbe middle 10 mm ** + 12 mm + 

At a bock view th# skull is very high and broad, the sides 
straight, slightly converging below, the roof slightly rounded. 
The back part of the head high, the squama tuperioris arched 
out, a] most like a hall. No protuberance, lines semlcircula^ea 
scarcely visible. Cerebellar archings well developed over 
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the sutura mendom T a deep transverse impression (einacb- 
nurnng ?) which in a manner cuts off the ball-shaped sjwtwwa 
jTi^xenhWs, and is deepest at the Ianibdoidal suture, 

A view of the skull from below gives the impression of 
breadth* principally in the mastoid region, whilst the laterally 
narrowed and very small occipital part seems rather long. 
The mastoid processes small* with a deep fissure. jF&mmm 
magnum very large, especially long and posteriorly—In the 
middle of the bonier having a secondary curving out (indica¬ 
tion of spina bifida ottipifalis f) : on either side in front of 
this a thickened place forming a smooth articulating surface* 
evidently for the reception of the ring of the alias. Length 
of the foramen (with the curving out) 36* breadth 25. 

From a front view is seen a low* broad forehead* with very 
distinct cminencics and large nasal process. At the lower 
part of the latter a short remnant of the frontal suture. The 
orbits high and large diagonally, widened above and out¬ 
wardly ; index 83 3. therefore mesokoneh. The root of the 
nose broad and somewhat flattened* the bridge slightly 
arched and short* bent forward and down’Ward at the end ; the 
Airfurw nasu frontalis flat* and only slightly projecting above 
the plane of the mtum maxillo frontalis* The aperture high 
and triangular* with rounded corners; nose index 05'5* there¬ 
fore plotyrrhino. Alveolar process not at all prognathous, 
bqt the teeth somewhat obliquely directed forward. Fhlftte 
short and broad* almost the si tape of a hnrae-shoe, with a largo 
(17 mm. long, from front to back) palatal plate ; index 86*8, 
therefore brachystaphylino. The curve of the teeth short and 
wide* diverging behind. 

From this description it is manifest: that the last of the 
three skulls dtilers in the chief respects from the two others, 
and it is easy to understand that I his difference would have 
become very much greater if the child had lived and com¬ 
pleted its devedopment. It will appear later that in these 
main points it approaches the skulls of the Tamils* although 
these* among themselves* present no small differences* 1 
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will not ga quite so far as to declare outright that it 1 b a 
Tamil skull, but it may have belonged to a bastard, and 
the fact (already mentioned) that the skull No. 316, from 
Mr. Davis's collection, which is distinctly marked as that of 
a hybrid of Malabar and Sinhalese, corresponds with this one 
almost entirely in the indices (mtio of length and breadth 
77, of length and height 78), speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption. It would seem at least wiser for the present to 
exclude it from the collection. But I may at the Bame time 
add that the same reasons may be urged against the admission 
Of the skull Ho, 980. from Hr. Davis, This has a ratio of length 
and breadth 76, and an index of height S4 T although it 
belonged to a senile individual, with total disappearance of 
the alveolar pra^e^sc?, If then we withdraw this, as well 
as my skull No r 3, there remains tolerably homogeneous 
material* which offers great probability that it fairly corres¬ 
ponds to the typical conditions. To the support of this view 
the fact is of value, that the drawings which Davy* and even 
those which Sandifort has given* coincide not only with 
those T have furnished (Table II,}, but also* in the main, 
with all the other dt seriptiouH and measurements. Heverthe- 
less 1 am sorry to say that the existing material is nowise aulH- 
cient to enable us to decide all the questions. The absence 
of the lower jaw in all my skulls is a very serious loss, and 
the senile condition, as well aa the extensive st/noSteoste of 
one of the two apparently pure skulls (No. 2)* makes even the 
use of this, in regard to all the points in which it varies* 
questionable. Even the third still remaining skull (Ho. 1) 
is not free from great and plainly individual aberrations* for 
It not only shows, in spite of the youth of its owner* very 
numerous obliterations* but also on either side a large pro- 
ce&mA&fr&nfalis aqua mm temporalis* 

This discussion is in the highest degree instructive us 
shewing how unsafe it is to make race definitions on the 
ground of single* or of a few skulls, and how necessary it i^ 
especially for such complicated ethnological conditions as 
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those of Ceylon, to have ample and historically sure material 
at our disposal. In the present case, I consider myself 
justified in not foregoing the use of the skulls sent tome, 
because through the comparison with the skull measurements 
from other collections I have sufficient material under 
control afforded nie. Setting aside the not measured hut 
simply represented skulls in Davy's work,and also those of 
Mr. Weleker (five) mentioned without any detailed state¬ 
ments. and Santliforfs skulls given with a wholly different 
method of measurement, we can use for our comparison 
twelve Sinhalese skulls, viz,, one from the Yrolik Museum, 
nine from Mr, Davis's collect ion* and two from mine. These 
would make a good broad basis for the decision* if important 
numbers were noi lacking in Mr. Davis's : for instance, 
measures of iho orbits* of the nose, and of the palate. Hence 
my work in bo vend respect* can only serve as preparatory, 
Our study of details thus far has proved, first* that the 
Sinhalese skull is considerably larger on the average than the 
Yjdda skulk Leaving out the two doubtful ones from nine 
skulls of Mr, Davis's, and two of mine, we obtain an average 
of 1,406 cub. cm., which exceeds the measure of the Vcdda 
average by 145 cub, cm. To bo sure, the fluctuation* here 
also are very great: the extremes of 1,110 and 1,694 cub. cm. 
afford a difference of 584, almost as gTeat as we meet 
with among the Ypddas. A comparison of them, however, 
immediately shows that the numbers much more freqnently 
range high among the Sinhalese :— 


Cub, cm. 


VfJi£o«. 


30i-l*00G 

... 

« 1 

i hi 

1 , 001 - 1,100 

... 



1401 - 1,200 

... 

3 


1,201-1,300 


10 J 


1,301-1.400 

... 

n 

-■iin 

M01-1,500 

■■I 

2 V 5 


Over 1 P GQQ 


4 

m-mrn 


Corresponding to the greater capacity, the 
are also larger with the Sinhalese, 





measurements 
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Aad firsts for the extent horizontally I have, m like 
manneri as with the Teddis, after potting the figured of 
Mr. Davia into metro measure (leaving out here also the 
skull No. 930), received as an average of— 

4 Male skulls *.. 532 mm- 

5 Fetmole skulls 494 mm. 

fr ft p h * T a » skulk *.* ... mm. 

Compared with the Vfdda skulls of Mr. Davlg, the diffe¬ 
rence In favour of [he Sinhalese amounts to 2611 and 23 inm r 
My two Sinhalese skulls, whose small capacity fa dear fmm 
the previously given numbers, show only 432 and 493 nun. 
extent horizontally : consequently, la the on© case it is 
some what less and in the other somewhat more than the 
average of the Colombo skill la which I mead tired. On the 
other hand, the size vertically (393 and 293 turn.) proved 
greater with xny Sinhalese than the average of the Colombo 
skulk (293 in in.). One of the latter, however (No. 5) p has a 
higher measure (300 mm,), Id the average* the vertical 
compass of my two Sinhalese skulls is 192 mm . less than the 
horizontal, of which it is (J0 5 per cent*; therefore somewhat 
more than with the Yfdda&. 

I have likewise calculated the length of circumference of 
Mr, David s skulls* taken with the sagittal sntqm I receive 
an average from— 

4 Male skull* ... 393 mm. 

5 Female skulk 370 mm. 

9 Sinhalese nkulJa * ++ " ... SBfl mm, 

whilst my own measurements amount to 354 and 3fi5 mm. 
The corresponding average with the Y^ddA skulls amounts 
to 366 (Davis) and 355 (Virchow) mm«, 

As regards the single segments of the sagittal arch, 1 find 
the following average from Mr. Davis's figures j— 


Frontal. 


Parietal 




4 HUh cknlU 

5 Female skulk 


133 mm. 


(23 mm. 


135 mm. ,,, 129 mm. 
131 mm. ++ , I ID mm. 


9 Sinhalese fikulLi 132 mm. ... 133 mm. 115 mm. 


31 —%J 


Q 
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or, according to the per coutlie of the whole sagittal arch :— 


4 Male skulk ... 


34 6 

f»« 305 

5 Female sskulk... 

343 

35-2 

297 

9 Sinhalese skulls 

34‘7 

350 


Here, as contracted with, the Y^ddas, we 

notice Sn a very 


striking way the important part taken by the frontal and 
parietal bones* especially the Erst, and the insignificant part, 
on the contrary* assign od to the occipital hone. 

With my two fikulla the proportions for the middle of head 
appear most favourable, and therefore rather according to the 
female type of Mr. Davis a skulls — 

No. I m ... 35-3 ... 31-0 

tfo. 2 33-9 35*6 30-4 

The proportion of the sagittal vertical extent to the hori¬ 
zontal amounts in Mr. Davids skulls to 74"3| in mine to 73*7 i 
hence almost the same numbers an with the Ycddis. 

As regards the form of the head* I have already given the 
particulars of Mr. Dave's skulls. The ratio of the overage 
of length and breadth is* according to Index, the following : — 


Skulls. 


Du&i&itj 

1 

mrt 

72 2 

Davis 

9 


720 

Virchow 

2 

-* 

70*7 

On the wkok, from 

12 


713 


This excellent dolichacephalous measure accords almost 
exactly with the Tfddi average (7r6) T Even if we take into 
consideration the five sknlla measured by Air, WelekeE, and 
omit the one mentioned by Air. Dus&eau, the average for 
sixteen skulls only amounts to 72-2. I will not lay any 
particular stress upon the difference in sex T since even with 
the Tildas contradictory numbers have been shown. I can 
only say authoritatively that Air Davis's figures for the female 
Sinhalese heads show a small er proportion (71 2) than those 
of the men (73). But here I must say that the previously 
described skull (No. 982], which AIr T Davis, for some reason 
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not apparent* calls mikrorephalic, has only an index of 65. 
Omitting this one we get from Mr. Davie's four female 
Sinhalese skulls an average index of liu. 

It is especially noteworthy that all the particularised 
Sinhalese skulls (wish the exception of skull No, 980 
belonging to Mr, Davis* several times mentioned p but left out 
of the computation) vary within the limits of dolichocephaly, 
whilst among twenty Vcdda skulls (even after the exclusion 
of the deformed one) (here were found four mesoeephalic. 
Were we perfectly sure of the correctness of the preceding 
statements, we must Infer from them certainly a special 
similarity of the Y^dda race to the Sinhalese. 

At# regards the proportions of the single parts of the skull 
to the length of the whole, I have made a like calculation to 
that of the Ygddus : — 

Ml. M2- 

Inc3*x (a) ... 2OT ... 293 

Index {5> ... 55-5 ... £3-5 

On the whole, these measures also are somewhat greater 
than with the Yftldds, while yet nowise in a constant or 
characteri siic way. 

The absolute figures for the greatest length and breadth of 
the skulls on the whole run higher for the Sinhalese thaw 
for the YfdiM&* I will next give a list of the length* breadth, 
and height measures of all the Sinhalese skulls :— 





Breadth, 

Height, 


ram. 


mm. 

ruin 

Ddsscaii 

... 180 

... 

130 

135 

David, No. 31S 

... 1727 

*+* 

124*5 ... 

121-9 

„ 979 

... 1778 


132-1 

139-7 

„ 981 

... 1752 


mi ... 

129 5 

„ 982 

... IS2-0 


119-4 .. 

132-1 

„ 983 

d.. 1803 


129-5 ... 

144-8 

„ 984 

... 103 


141-8 .., 

147-3 

„ 1,097 

... m* 


142-2 

134*5 

„ 1,008 

... 19&1 


144-3 Mt 

M7-3 

„ 1.009 

... 182-8 


132-1 

139-7 

Virchow. No. 1 

178 


127 

129 

„ * 

... isi 

... 

127 

132 5 


0 2 
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Wa see from these that the greatest length of three male 
skulls Is over 190 mm. T and of only four skulls (chiefly female) 
less than ISO mm. Of the twelve skulls, seven have a length 
of over ISO mm. The Sinhalese skulls, according to this, 
exceed the Yrdda skulls in length. The result Is the same 
with the greatest breadth. Of the twelve skulls half show a 
breadth of over 130 m, three are over even 140 mm. in 
breadth, only five are under 130 mm, 

A* regards the vertical height, it is the same with the 
Sinhalese as with the Yeddas, and greater on the whole than 
the greatest breadth. Only with three (two female and one 
male) does the breadth exceed the height. On the other hand, 
in two skulls of women the height is considerably greater 
than the breadth, vla. t about L2 7 and 13'3 mm. In three 
cases the height reaches a measure over 140, rising In one to 
144'b and in two to 147-3 mm. This is considerably more 
than with the Yfddas. Nevertheless, the ratio of length to 
height reckons for t -— 



Index. 

Male#. 

Femaleiu 

Do&s&au 

a) ... 


+ * + 

Daria 

(4) ... 

710 

... (5) 74 8 

Virchow 

(2} ... 

728 

.., - 

Thill 

~cn ... 

73-e 

... (5) 74 8 

Avcrago of the whole twelve 

742 


The result, therefore, is a little below the average of the 
Ypd&aa (749), and within that of orthocejjhaly. The figures 
given by Mr. Welcker (77*2) exceed considerably the above 
estimate; but if we include them in taking the average, and 
leave out the estimates of Dusseau, the result obtained for 
sixteen skulls is 75" 1. which is only a minimum over the 
amount of the Vedda index. 

The auricular index is likewise less than with the V^dtlaa 
(63 5 and 5S 5)—in the latter case less than with any of the 
Y^ddas. 

The total result as regards the formation of the skull is* 
hence, that a great correspondence exists between the propor¬ 
tions of the Sinhalese and the Yfddds, while the absolute 
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figure* show the Si gfttrbuf to exceed the Y$ddds y as a rule 9 in 
height. These differences would in the average be of still 
more importance if the two skulls I have measured had not 
suffered from a great variety of impediments to their perfect 
development. I therefore call attention to the description, 
and will here only say that there ia certainly premature 
synosteo&e# and much irregularity in the temporal region, 
especially in the one case* where there is stenokrotaphy, and 
where the squamous portion of the temporal hone overlaps 
the frontal bone t and in the other ease owing to a great 
epiptertcum. 

In the latter condition was also found the T^dda skull from 
the Colombo Museum; and a Y$tidi skull from the London 
Museum shown (as before mentioned) etenokrataphy* 

In examining the form of the face, 1 follow the same 
method as before with the Vcddas* and begin with the orbits. 

Unfortunately f a great difference appears in the orbital 
index of the two skulls J measured, which it is difficult to 
reconcile, the lirst being 7G 9 the other 82'9—consequently, 
one ckaintekonch the other mcaokonch* The \mz will there¬ 
fore correspond nearer to the Ygdda skull a. Here I must 
suspend judgment, for no other observer has recorded orbital 
measurements of the Sinhalese* or made any statements about 
the shape of the orbits. Whether the shape which I have 
spoken of as inclining to quadrangular is of any significance, 
must bo decided by further observations. 

It is the same with the nose index. In the first of my 
Sinhalese 57-7, therefore platyrrhine; with the second 4B f 
therefore leptorrhine + Like differences are found, to be sure* 
in the Tfddi skulls, whose average shows a mesorrhine 
measure (52'2}> while we might have expected * according to 
the descriptions of the observers before quoted, a greater 
uniformity in the shape of the nose. The bony structure 
of the nose in the Sinhalese skulls is narrow, prominent, and 
with a slightly aquiline bridge i and I have the impression 
that the form* as it exists in skull Nq t 2, as really the typical 
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one. I have earlier expressed my idea* about a form which 
is determined by two wholly different factor?, not necessarily 
united to one another, viz.., the height of the nose and 
the breadth of the aperture. But it ia not worth while to 
continue this discussion at present, with bo little material. 

Only six of Mr, B* Davis's skulls offer material for deter¬ 
mining the index of the face, and of these five are female, 
i have computed them as follows:— 


- Skull*. 

UdgM of 
flfhdlc Face. 

Tranters® 

Diameter. 

Index. 


Him. 

mm 


No. 315? 

** r 100 

114 

96HS 

» 979? 

n 

111 

17-7 

„ 9SU 

104 

117 

se-a 

9824 

102 

125 

sis 

„ 9834 

... 117 

127 

021 

n 1,0074 

ISO 

m > 

084 

a very considerable contrast appears to 

the Yfddas, 


Whilst the highest measure of the male V^dda was 83‘2, with 
the Sighalesa we have a male skull of 08-i and two female 
skulls of 921 and Ofrfi ; a third female skull has au index of 
SB'S. There remain only two female skulls with low 
measures, one Sl'd and one of a weak-minded |M?rson, which 
is 7T‘7. Whilst the total average with the Ycddas was only 
something over 83* I find for the Sinhalese 80. 

If we now reflect that of the female skulls, as a rule, the 
measure is lower, and that here, of six skulls* five are female, 
among which is included the abnormally low measurement 
of the skull of a weak-minded person* we may assumo as 
very probable that the Sinhalese face index in the classifica¬ 
tion suggested by Mr, Kallmann (which, however is based 
upon a somewhat different computation) le leptoprosopic* 
The smallness of the jugal distance ia decidedly in favour of 
such an assumption. 

* Virehnw. Blunge EELr phyMisd^n Aathropblogis fter Pestjichen mit 
boBundepw Bcr4c!usEditiglli]g <lcx Frieaem Attmndtuogan dtr Akndfimje. 

II AttUft, 187fi a a, 143, 330. 
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Since in both my skulls the lower jaw ie wanting, I cannot 
arrange n corresponding calculation. Added to this, one of 
them is so greatly changed on the edge of the jaw by age* 
that it could not even be used for the middle face index, I 
can therefore simply institute a comparison between one 
Y?ddi sknll (No. 1) and one Sinhalese, In the following 1 
give an index (a) calculated from the proportion of the height 
of the middle face (root of the nose to the alveolar edge) io 
the zygomatic diameter, the latter — 100 i and a second (5) 
calculated from the same height, and from the molar breadth 
(lower end of the mturn zygomatic# tna^illares), the last — 
100 :- 

W (*) 

Y$ddi ... 50*0 ... 70d 

Sighalese ... 52'G ... 00^5 

Here the result La, as before, leas breadth of the whole face 
with the Siybalcee* but greater width of front face* The 
alveolar index of the Sinhalese No. 1 shows a comp^trativaly 
high figure, viz., 95, but the facial angle (external meatus* 
nasal spine, root of the uosej only 75, whilst In the ease of 
the V^ddiis amounting to 82. 

With regard io the palate* I have unfortunately neglected to 
take the measure of it in the V^tlda skull. I have, however, 
stated that it was broad, and the alveolar ridge in the shape of 
a horse-shoe. Contrasted with this* the Sinhalese palate 
exhibits considerable difference. According to Dusseau fc s 
figures, I reckon a palatal index of 73'7; according to mine, for 
skull No, 1, of 75 A Result, a leptostaphyline measure. If 
we com|>are the two skulls upon Tables I. and Il„ below 
fig. 5* the difference is obvious. Whether it is to be regarded 
as universal I am not able to say. 

On the w hole, the osteological investigation of the Siyhaleso 
face, therefore, confirms what 1i:ls already become conspicuous 
from the physiognomical observations of individual reporters; 
the skeleton face of the Sinhalese differs far more f mm that 
of the Vfddtik than the skull of the former from that of the 
latter, It is dJstinguLslied, as a ’Whole, in that it is much 
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narrower. The same iB true of the palate, and probably of the 
nose. On the other hand, the orbits—at least of my 
Sinhalese skull—ure by no means high. The greatest 
uncertainty is regarding the form of the jaw-bone. One 
Siyhalese skull I hare pictured on Table II. is decidedly more 
prognaLhous than the Vcddfi skull. Table I, but aleo more than 
the Sinhalese skull, according to Davy. The Vydda skull of 
Messrs, Quatrefages and Hamy, as well as the Sinhalese skull 
of Sandifori, has, however, a very prominent alveolar process. 


Before pursuing this comparison farther it will be expe¬ 
dient to discuss the other races of people who must later on 
be brought into comparison. 


The Trim tin or Malabo rs. 


As already explained, we understand by this name the 
Dravidian immigrants who, in historic time, came from many 
different points on the peninsula of Hindustan, and in the 
coarse of over two thousand years multiplied so greatly 
that they almost exclnsively peopled the north and a large 
portion of the cast of the Island, more especially along the 
coast. W hen the Portuguese, the first pioneers of European 
civilisation, obtained a firm foothold upon the Island, the 
Malabar rale was firmly established in the old Rojaratet, or 
Pikitirafa* Moreover, Valeo tijn* defines their seat in his 
time as extending up to the river formula Ways, which it 
seems is identical with the Koorinda, or Kirindc-oya (“cinna¬ 
mon river”), of Sir E Teiment,f a little river which toward 
the south-east, near Mahigan, empties itself into the sea. 
I>avyJ also designates the northerly and eastern coast pro¬ 
vinces as the principal Beats of the Malabars. 

Pridham? speaks of them us inhabitants of the land from 
Batticaloa even to Jaffna in the north, and from there as far 


* Vfltentijn, f, c„ BL 49. 
t Davy I. r,, p. 109, 
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south as Pnttejam* It is not to be understood from this, 
however! that they live even now wholly separated from the 
Sinhalese, On the contrary, they are found in no amid] 
numbers mlsed with other races, especially in the towns, 
as the description of Colombo by Sir E. Tennent* very 
clearly testifies, In this city they form a large fraction of the 
labouring population. It m of special interest to os that in 
the east they are immediate neighbours of the Y^ddas, 

In fact Wolf,T who found no sort of resemblance between 
Makhars and Sinhalese* culls the Yfddfia another species 
of Malabar. * 1 * He describes the Makbars as black, long¬ 
haired, and without calves to their legs* Beyond this I find 
very few state men is regarding their physical peculiarities. 
Most of the writers limit themselves on this point to ascri¬ 
bing to them a stouter physique and greater activity than 
the Slghule&e.f Mr. Fridham says they either wear the hair 
carelessly fastened up in a coil upon the crown of the 
headt or oti one side above the ear; sometimes the whole head 
is shorn with the exception of a single lock upon the crown. 
Sir E, Tennent § describes the children of the Tamils aa 
perfectly naked, with glossy black hair and graceful limbs. 

To the Tamils, as already stated, belong “the Mookwas, or t 
as they cat! themselves, MtLkuger.” If we may really 
impute to them a separate origin, as Pridhaml does, who 
traces their descent from the Naira and Moot was of the 
Malabar 00 : 1 st, all observers nevertheless agree that from 
’their physical appearance they must be very nearly related 
to the Tamils, if they are not actually Tamils. The fact that 
the Mukkavar are Christians, and part of them also Muham¬ 
madans, whilst many of the Tamils adhere to the teachings 
of Brahma, has made the brat a special object of attention. 


* Teruient, t. f„ XL, p. 156. 
t Wolf, a. a, <X IL, b. 1*5 p 167. 
j Selkirk, l C. r p + 63. Pridhara. 1. e„ I n p. t65. 
4 Tccincnt, t ^ JI. r p* 

1 PritLham, L ** L r p. 466- 
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Until of late only a single skull of a Tamil or Malabar was 
known in Enrope. This T found in the collection of Mr. 
Davi a. Be a ides t his t h ere was in (.he same collection the sk nil 
of a hybrid of Malabar and Sinhalese (Ho. 316). Through the 
kindness of Mr. Freiklenbcrg, Consol, I have received threo 
lamil skulls, qn fortunately all without (he lower jaw, and with 
these a child’s skull, marked Singhalese, which 1 have already 
described, and of which 1 entertain the suspicion that it 
belongs to the group of Dr.ividua. Properly speaking, we have 
accordingly only four specimens, in a broader sense we may 
say six. The first four are recognisable as male, the two 
last hate so slight sexual characteristics that their distinction 
is doubtful. 

The following is a detailed description of the skulls which 
are at present in my possession. 

Skua N(t, 1. 

A still youthful, apparently male skull, without lower 
j 1 *", which all the teeth are erupted, but so far us they 
are present (the incisors, the right cuspids, and three bicus¬ 
pids are wanting) are very little worn off; the Si/nejt&ndt'onus 
tjiftcm occipital" is closed. Capacity small ( 1 , 15-1 cub. ctu.), 
mtio of length to breadtb [iii decidedly dolichocephalic, 
mtio of length to height (iJd) quite as certainly hypsicephnlJc. 

Looked at from al>ove the skill! scorns somewhat unsym- 
metried, especially the left parietal eminence, which is 
lower and flatter. On ihe contrary, the left half of Lhe 
8qnat)m occi/iitulLi is higher and fuller, the right flattened 
laterally, the bmbdoidal angle very Irregular, the right Jog 
hilling down abruptly close to the continuation of the sagittal 
suture j the left, on the contrary, extending a I most horizon tally. 
The latter, moreover, contains in iis lower part, near the side 
fou tan idle, long ottta uorinkma, The shape of the skull is 
decidedly long,- mainly owing to the very narrow prominent 
occipital portion. In front, up to the littera parktatia. 


* Barnard JJatK Tin*. Cran., p, jjj. 
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rather broad, broadest in the region of the latter. Sutures 
perfect, no trace of foramina pa rtktalia. In this region the 
sagittal suture ia rather simple. Strongly marked phtenozygy- 

At a side view -we get the impression of height, and hence 
aleo of the shortness. The hrow tolerably straight, orbital 
ridges hardly developed. The upper part of the forehead 
above the eminences greatly arched, and rising upjost in front 
of thec£MY/ii«iv'«, The deacent of the parietal curve toward the 
occiput la abrupt. High plana Umporalia intersecting the 
tuber ft squama imp, plait Large nfa% -with very short 
anguli parietalis * at the right 35, at the left 34 cm, broad. 

The norma occipitalis shows a very high pentangular 
contour, rather flattened above, horizontal below, with very 
high and perpendicular sides, only diverging a little below. 
High and, oh mentioned above, very irregular Squama occi¬ 
pitalis f with somewhat compressed sides, no protuberance ? 
linem s&micirculares well defined, sharp crista perpvndicu- 
larisi slight cerebellar archings, short facies mu$cutar k i9* 

In the norma ba$iktri$ the skull appears broad, especially 
in the jugular and mastoid region, whilst the occiput is very 
narrow* and prominent. The foramen magnum a long oval, 
somewhat oblique^ 31 mm. in length, in breadth, index 
16*4 Articulhtiohfl prominent toward the front. Mastoid 
processes thick, but not long on either side, with large secou- 
dary eminences on the posterior surfuee t especially prominent 
on the left side. The styloid processes well developed, the 
articular surfaces for the lower jaw very deep, Hamulus 
pterygmdeus and end of the lamina externa very large. 

At a front view the head seems high, forehead full, nasal 
process very broad. Orbits high, with a diagonal widening; 
below and externally; index S44 hence mesokonch. Fissura 
orbital is inferior very wide and hollowed out at the end. 
Nose narrow above and below ; bridge prominent and some¬ 
what rounded ; index 4d A, hence mesorrhinc. Fossa canitia 
a little depressed on the molar hone on both sides; a posterior 
superior fissure* and a large marginal tuberosity. Alveolar 
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process strongly prognathous, but only IS mm. long, -with 
▼cry large alveoli. Palate deep and broad behind, with slightly 
horse-shoe shape. Alveolar ridge 90, therefore brachy- 
staphyline. Horizontal plate of the palate bone more promi¬ 
nent anteriorly In the middle j short zpina riamlis 
posterior. 

Skull No. 2. 

A senile male skull without lower jaw, of small, but yet, 
beside the others, of relatively larger capacity (1,2(50 cub. 
cm.), still dolichocephalic {74'8), and of moderate height 
(length to height index 73*7); very marked places of attach¬ 
ment for the muscles. Occipital protuberance large, almost 
book-shaped. The nasal prominence of the frontal bone 
broad, protruding greatly, and with jagged traces of the 
lower part of the frontal suture. The right malar bone, with 
the contiguous part of the upper maxilla and zygomatic arch 
wanting; right side of the skull slightly eroded by decay. 

In the normti vcrticahs the skull seems a pretty regular and 
broad oval, with its greatest extent in the region of the jmrietal 
eminences, and slightly plneuoTygnotic. The middle part of 
the sagittal suture mther simple, the left foramen wanting, 
the right lying very near to the suture. The lower aide 
divisions of the coronal and of the sutam npheno frontalis 
obliterated; beginning of synaotemio of the sphem frontalis. 

In Che norma temporalis we see very high pianos, which 
reach above the twtera and op to the Jambdoidal suture, 
ending posteriorly on the left in a thick sclerotic surface 
whose edge overlies the latnhdoidal suture : ala broad and 
indistinct on the right, 26 mm. broad on the left. 

In the norma occipital is the section is seemingly nearly pen¬ 
tangular. broad, moderately high, with a somewhat flattened 
roof. The squama are huge, especially bread ; the lambdoidal 
tingle about ItSO degrees. Ihe protuberance well developed, 
as also the linea semicircularis superior t in place of the tinea 
supremo, however, a Bat ridge. Furies muscular is strongly 
marked ; cerebellar archings only slightly developed, middle 
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portions rather depressed, near the orieta perpendimldris 
two foramina. 

In the norma basi laris the breadth of the Huddle and pas-* 
t erior regions very evident. Fora men magnum very large, 
long, and somewhat oblique, 3S mm. In length, 28 In breadth, 
index 736, Articulating surfaces very prominent; behind 
them, on either aide, a thickened portion of the edge, especially 
qn the left, which corresponds to an articulating surface on 
the arch of the atlas. Mastoid processes largo and long, with 
a very deep fissure i very large styloid processes ; enormously 
developed lamina externa pterygoidm* larger but thinner 
Hamular process ; to the right quite a Ion g foramen civ ini ni ; 
deep glenoid cavities. 

In tho n&nna fr&niatis head appears moderately high ? 
face, however, rather short. Large frontal sinuses ; nasal 
eminence prominent, with broad jagged remains of the 
frontal suture. Orbits high and wide, principally hollowed 
out diagonally below and eartemally j index &3‘3, mesokouch. 
Malar bone small; nose above quite small, with sharp and 
ouly slightly bent bridge; index 511, on tho borders of 
mesorrliine. Saturn nam frontalis rather strongly inclining 
upward, and articulating with the very moderately broad 
nasal process of the frontal bone + Fossa canina full; fora¬ 
men inf raorbitale small and flat: alveolar process strongly 
prognathous: side parts obliterated, only the middle and 
front still remaining and prominent; palate atrophied. 

Skull No. 3. 

A still youthful male skull, without lower jaw. All the teeth 
were fully formed, but the incisors, cuspids, and bicuspids 
have fallen out; first molars very large, and the crowns 
greatly worn ; only the wisdom teeth without traces of wear, 
and small: dark betel-colonri ng of all t he teeth. Sutu ra spherm 
Occipitalis closed. Muscular attachments strong, although 
the bones on the whole delicate. Capacity small, 1,300 cub. 
cgl Form hypsimesocephalic, although bordering upon 
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dollchocephuly; index of length to breadth 75 3, to height 
80“3 P strongly prognathous 

Top view : short* especially posteriorly : moderately broad ; 
phamozygmatic ; fliitnres open; sagittal sot are in the region 
of the foramina wanting. 

Side view : short and high ; greatest height behind the line 
of the ear and two fingers 1 breadth behind the coronal 
suture. High, straight forehead, strongly tnenn+vated* with 
large orbital ridges* deep glaholltt f and well-marked eminences + 
posterior part Long and rising i coronal suture pressed far back. 
Middle of the head short* and much arched. From tho crown 
a sudden descent* with short arching. High plana temjMmlia 
reach!ag to the lambdoldal suture* and hero forming a largo 
prominence s squama temporalis very flat; on the right steno- 
krotaph>% with tipipterku m sphen <j /rantabs. The a ngains 
parteltdh entirely wanting, the portio arhitatis tmi$ fronds 
in compensation* slightly arched forward. The ala is almost 
wholly prevented from articulating with Ihe parietal bone : it 
only touches it at its posterior end* under which the 
epiptenenm is pushed. Corona! and spheno temporal sutures 
run almost in a direct line, Sphmn frontalis long* in a line 
wTth the^uct^o^i* which is posteriorly lancet-shaped, 11 mm, 
long, a high; epipterieu m articuki ing wi t h the a la . A la itself 
strongly meurvated in the middle, yet broad ; on the left 
the xphena parielalte short* the angle Little developed, so that 
the squamosa and the sphen® parietaUs and sphano f rontalis 
run almost in a Line; a hi flat and broad. 


Bphmo parietal** 
Sphena frontalit 
Breadth of the ata 


1 mm. 
23 mm. 
25 mm 


Ufa 
7 mnj- 
mm. 
25 mm. 


Back view: very high, sagittal region quite prominent, 
only the suture itself somewhat depressed. The form of an 
assumed section, about pentangular, bat the upper and lateral 
surfaces slightly arched. Eminences prominent, squama 
high, lumbdoWal angle ucute, squama tuperioria strongly 
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arched, protuberance small. Facies mmeularis large, and, on 
the whole, arched ; cerebellar archings, instead p slight. 

Lower view : short p rounded behind \ foramen magnum 
abort, 34 miru long* 29 broad, index 8 o k 2; very strong articu¬ 
lating surfaces, placed rather far to the front and near 
together. Mastoid processes large ; left divided, but baa 
a slighter fissure. Deep and large glenoid cavities. 

Front view: high, arching pretty regularly above; well- 
developed nasal eminence, with somewhat parotic surface ; in 
the middle of it a finely indented remnant of the frontal suture, 
at either side of it an arching forward, owing to tho frontal 
sinuses. High, somewhat oblique orbits, with rounded roof ; 
index Slr4 T hypsiktmciu Anterior part of the spheno-raaxil- 
lury fissure broad. Nose narrow above, bridge almost sharp, 
somewhat deeply incur vat ed and arched ; aperture broad 
and bight index platyrrhine. Spina itasatis anterior large. 
Fossa mnina moderately depressed. Foramen infra orbital* 
flattened* Cheek bones projecting greatly, with rather 
short, posterior superior fissure. Alveolar process short* 
14 mm + , still strongly prognathous, because of the large 
almoli. Palate very broads index 87'L brachystaphyline. 
Alveolar ridge slightly converging posteriorly, yet somewhat 
Ln the shape of a horse-shoe. TeeLh on the whole very large. 
The anterior part of the palate surface forms an ohliqne 
descent. Slight spin a nosedis posterior; large (14 min , 
long) palatine plate. 

The single skulls present certain peculiarities which impair 
their typical value. This is especially true of the first, 
which shows a considerable degree of plagiocephidy, with 
great irregularities in the lambdoidai suture. In alt 
probability the obliquity has operated as a pressure, which 
has affected one side of the occiput, but it is difficult to say 
whether this pressure has been an artificial one, and if it 
came first after birth. The .extent of the aberration in tho con¬ 
figuration of the lanibdoklal suture appears to indicate rather 
a disturbance during foetal life. We found something 
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resembling this in the Sinhalese skull No. l f m which the 
disturbances even extend, to the skeleton of the £ace p and it 
had better therefore be omitted in the comparison. 

The irregular formation of th * processus pterygoides in the 
second case, where is found, on the right side, a hyperplasia 
of the lamina externa and a large foramen civinini t renders 
this one also unsatisfactory for an entire comparison. Some¬ 
what more considerable are the temporal deviations in the 
third case, where at the right is found separating epipteri- 
&um t and at tho left a shortening of the angulus parietalis; 
but we found something similar with the Siph&lese, for in 
No. I we encountered on either side a frontal continuance 
of the squama temporality and in No. 2 a right-sided epip- 
tericum, . It would indeed be very desirable to have skulls 
without these individual peculiarities (although possibly 
somewhat common to the race), hut at present they are not 
to be obtained. 

Turning now to the comparison, we find that the average 
capacity of the skull is very moderate. The skull out of ihe 
Davis collection is the largest; its capacity 1,375 cub. cm. 
Mine have 1,155* 1*160* and 1,200 cub. cm. The average 
amounts to 1,247 cuk cm % hence somewhat less than the 
average of the Ycdd£ifl (1,261 cub. cm.), and very much loss 
than that of the Sinhalese (1,406 cub. cm.). Considering tho 
email number of Tamil skulls, I should not be willing to take 
this proportion as the standard, but it shows that the low 
figures of the Vedda skulls must not be looked upon as wholly 
exceptional. The skull of a hybrid in the Davis collection has 
a somewhat higher measure, viz. (according to Mr* Welekeris 
tables), 1*325 cub* cm. My doubtful Sinhalese skull, No. 3, 
although belonging to a child, is also comparatively roomy, Its 
capacity being 1,250 cub, cm. But these specimens cannot be 
token into consideration in computing the average. 

The horizontal circumference of the skull out of the Davis 
collection amounie to 495 mm,; mine measure 477, 490, 
and 473 ram., giving an average of 4S3 mm., differing little 
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from that of the Yfddis and the Sinhalese, though somewhat 
smaller than with the latter. The hybrid,. No, 316, of Mr. 
Davie has only 475 p not much more than the Sinhalese (?) 
child, 472 mm. 

The vortical circumference, on the other hand, constantly 
rises above that of the Ygdd&s as well as the Sinhalese. It 
amounts in my three skulls, in the average, to 306 mm. T 
against 289 with the Vcddda and 295 with the Sinhalese. 
This average is only 174 mm . smaller than that of the 
horizontal circumference of the corresponding skulls (480 
mm + ), which is 63 7 per cent., against 594 with the Yeddde 
and 60-5 with the Sinhalese. This difference is very 
noteworthy. It is found also with the child (Sinhalese 
No. 3), 

The circumference of the skull from Mr. Davis’s col¬ 
lection, taken through the sagittal suture, measures 353 mm.; 
that of mine 359, 351, and 352; therefore, m the average, 
353 mm,, against 376 with the Sinhalese and 363 with 
the Ygddfis. Plainly the question here, however, is as to the 
complementary relation to the vortical measure, for the 
sagittal circumference in length amounts In the case 
of the— 

Tamila* to Sll P ., 73 J 0 per wnL 

Sibhaleae, to „ ff ... 74*3 „ 

T^ddJts* to ■■■ mmk 74^ M 

of the horizontal circumference. 

In an investigation os to the share of the individual por¬ 
tions of the roof of the skull to its whole circumference 
(szheitdbogen), the striking anomaly is directly presented 
of the plagiocephalic skull (No. 1 in my collection), which 
is remarkable for the great development of the middle and 
hack parts of the skis! 1-roof* owing to which there ie a 
perfectly abnormal shortening of the frontal portion. 
This will be best understood by a comparison of the 
figures. 

31—87 
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Fnilital, ParictaL 

Occipital. 


mm. 

mm 

urnl. 

Davis, Kb, 314 

.. 129 

122 

... 102 

Virchow, Kg, 1 

.117 

132 

... no 

Do. No. 2 

... ... 134 

120 

97 

Bo, No. 3 

... ... 130 

122 

... 100 

# 

Average 

.127 

124 

... 102 

Average (omitting No. l).„ 131 

121 

... M 


Calculated according to the percentage of the ’whole sjigitt&l 


arch : - 

FromjkL 

FsiictnL 

CVccipLUiI. 


Sum. 

m im 

mm. 

Darin, No. 314 

... 3C ¥ 5 

... 34 3 

... 288 

Virchow^ No, ! 

32-3 

36‘7 

... 300 

Do. No* 2 

, iS 3Sd 

841 

... 27* 

Do h No. 3 

.« 30 0 

34'C 

... 284 

Average 

■ ii 30 0 

■ 1 1 349 

... 28* 

Average (omitting No. I) ifcb 37 1 

344 

... 282 


It is clear from this that for a precise comparison No* 1 
must be left out entirely. The two or here, however, pre¬ 
viously mentioned, Tbs., that of ihc hybrid (No. 316} from 
the Da via collection and that of the child marked Sinhalese 
No. 3 from mine, very decidedly approach the Tamil type. 
They coincide so exactly with one another that the suspicion 
of the child's skull being really a Tamil skull, or at least a 
hybrid, grows upon me strongly , The figures for these are 
the following :■ — 



Frontal. 

ParictnL 

Occipital 


mm. 

mm. 

mm . 

DavU t No. 310 ... 

... 122 

126 

1U4 

Virchow, No, 3 thK 

... 121 

125 

... 103 

Or per centage ;— 
Diivifl, No, 310 

347 

35G 

*** 2S'li 

Virchow, No, 3 ,,, 

... 34* 

35$ 

, ss 2^5 


Contmated with the Tamils proper the brow here recedes 
some what, whilst the occiput and parietal portions are more 
developed,, arid owing to this all the Tamil relations cue a 
little changed* 
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If, on the other band# wo compare the Tamils with the 
V^ddfis and the Sinhalese# 3 radical contrast appears, especially 
as regards the share oI the brow and the upper part of the 
occipital hone in the forming of the skull-roof. Whilst wish 
the Tamils it culminates in the frontal division, with the 
Sinhalese, and still more with tho Ypldfis, the occipital is 
strongly developed* The hybrid, in the stronger parietal 
development, cornea nearer to the Sinhalese, 

Still more striking are the variations in regard to the form 
of the head. To be sure, my plagiocephalic Tamil skull# 
No + 1, here takes an exceptional place, because owing to if 9 
surprisingly little breadth (126 mm.) it gives a low dolicho¬ 
cephalic index (72). On the other hand, the skull out of the 
Davia collection has a high mesocephalic index (79)# and of 
my two Tamils, one (No. 2) Is at the extreme boundary of 
dolicbocephaly (74-8), tho other (No, 3) even beyond this, and 
at the beginning of mesocephaly (75*3), the average being 
76’3, therefore mesocephalic. The two hybrids show- the 
same relations s skull No. 316 of Davis has an Index of 767, 
xhe child's skull iu my collection has one of 77. This# con- 
trusted with the excellent dollchocephaly of the Sinhalese, 
and, with a few exceptions* of tho Yfddus also, is a very 
important result. 

Tho smaller occipital development of the Tamil can be seen 
from this# that the horizontal length of the occiput in relation 
to the entire length (a) is less; on the other hand, the basilar 
length in the same relation (E>) is greater. 

Na h Fa % No. 3. 

(a) 27-4 ... 23-4 ... HO 

(A) &T*l &4-1 55 0 

The greatest length on an average is email. With Davis It 
amounts to 173, in my skulls to 175* 179, and 170; hence in no 
case reaching even the moderate measure of 160 mm. The 
hybrid from the Davis collection measures only 108 mem, 
Tvhile my child’s skull measures 172. The greatest breadth, 
which is always in the parietal region, is found m a skull Of 

U 2 
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Mr, DaTifl T s p 137 mm. ; in mine it Is 126 p 134 T and 128; in that 
o! the hybrid 130; in the chilrl'H skull 133 mm. ; hence in none 
of them anything considerable, In comparison with these 
the measures of the vertical height are I37 j 5, — remarkable: in 
the same order they are 132—139* 132* L37 5 r —l32,—and 133- 
The greatest number here* therefore* is that of the plagio- 
cephalic skull* Ko, I* which must be left out of consideration. 
All the remaining figures are rery moderate, even small as 
contracted with the Sinhalese, in fact almost on the borders of 
the Vcddft figures. ■ The breadth is greater than the height in 
two out of the three typical Tamils, 

The matter takes another aspect if we consider the figures 
of comparison* The length to height index anion rile with 
Mr, Bavin to 76, with my three skulls to 79 4, 73 h 7, and 80'9 t 
with the hybrid 78, with the eh 114*5 skull to 77*3* From this 
the average of the three typical Tamils is 76'8* which corre^ 
ponds with the hybrids* This is ft decidedly hypsicephalic 
measure* larger than that of the Tfddia (74'9) or of the 
Sinhalese (74*2)* This, then, may be included among the 
diagnostic points. 

The auricular index Is also correspondingly high, 1 found 
it 69-3, 63-1, and 68'8 T and with the child 674. 

Whilst a comparison of the bony skull of the V^dda with 
that of the Sinhalese proves great similarity* as compared 
with the Tamil, on the contrary* a great difference La 
observed. The skull of ihe latter is hypaimeBOcephaliq* and 
even when the measure of the contents shows very slight 
variations, great differences appear in the circumference 
measures. How much the latter were to be seen in the 
sagiiud circumference and in the share of the different parts 
of the roof of the skull, has been previously explained in 
detail. 

If wo now turn to the shape of the face* we find that with 
the Tamils it is quite regular* 

The orbital index amounts to 844, 83 ^ and 864* hence in 
the average 34'7, a high mes-okoneli measure. The child's 
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Bkiili also gives 83*3. Very similar is the tudex of the Veddfe, 
while, on tho other hand, that of the Sinhalese seems to bo 
lower. On the whole the orbits are high, in one case <No. 3) 
eveo hypaikoneli, the upper edge in moat somewhat bent, and 
ihe diagonal from within and above downward and outward 
lengthened. 

The nasal index of my three skulls shows 48 8,51-1, and 531, 

an average of 51, hence on the extreme verge of mesoirhtny. 
No. 3 only iB platyrrhine. The child's skull alone gives the 
high platyrrhitie measure, 55*5. In so far the Tamil none 
probably resembles the Y$ddu nose more thiin the Sinhalese. 
But here also the index gives no distinct idea of the shape 
of the nose. In its bony parts it is throughout narrow and 
prominent, although the. nasal process of the frontal bone is 
very broad. The bridge is a little bent in, rather sharp and 
aquiline. The nose, however, with them all is of littlo 
height, which may in the living have rendered it quite 
different from tho Vgdda nose. 

The face measures are scarcely satisfactory. Only the 
skull in the Davis collection has a lower jaw, and in this the 
index is 85*7, a mosoprOHopic measure. Of my skulls, the 
senile (No. 2) must be omitted because of its defective alveolar 
processes ; the other two have middle-face indices of 51-6 nnd 
53*4, The relation of the molar breadth to tho middle-face 
height amounts to »38’8 and 62*3. The Tamil face occupies 
a middle position between the Sinhalese and the VfddA face : 
it is shorter than the first and longer than the second. 

As regards the alveolar index, this amortn<s to 90, 94 8, and 
97*8, therefore in the average 91i, The degree of prognathy, 
which is quite clear with the Tamils, is with no more certainty 
to be ascertained from this than from the (nasal) facial angle. 
The sire, especially of the alveoli of the incisure, necessitates i* 
strong projection forward of the alveolar process. But tho 
palate also is decidedly bread; hence we have a palatal index 
of 90 and of 87-7, a IjiachystaphyHne measure. And herein 
lies a very striking contrast to the Sinhalese. The size of (he 
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palatine plate of the o&palatinum t on the other hand, shows a 
certain similarity to theirs. 

The Moor** &*' Moormm. 

According to the information which I have already given 
Arabian colonies were at a very early period established 
in Ceylon for commercial purposes. Even at the present 
day a largo part of the smaller traffic is in the hands of 
these people, who are still engaged in mari lime intercourse with 
the Continent. Sir Emerson Torment* deduces from this the 
appellation _lfh ra kkala-m i n isu*' or k< Mariners." There arc, 
however, ** Moorish” villager and, settlements al&o upon the 
Island. About Batticaloa especially, they seem to have intro¬ 
duced, or at least to have here brought to greater perfection* 
the culture of the palm, in the same way as in the south of 
Spain.f But in spite of this their number is small, End their 
effect upon the rest oE the population oven less highly to be 
estimated, because of their religion, which necessitates ti 
sharply-defined separation, 00 that they rarely intermarry with 
the Sinhalese or other natives. £ 1 would not, however, omit 

them, since in a very characteristic way they occupy a distinct 
place under the caste organisation. As mentioned they are 
14 attached" to the Kshudrttteamai and among them to the 
Fisher caste (Kamwi). 

Unfortunately we have scarcely any descriptions of their 
physical peculiarities* Wolf,§ who certainly seem* to include 
ail sorts of people under the name of 4S Black Tork^" fiiya 
the Moors are black, but have strong Jim ha, thick calves, and 
shorn heads* Ttumherg [ describes them as large of stature* 
darker f hari the rest of the islanders, and well clothed. E*rid- 
hamf declares them to he the handsomest race in the Island* 
after the European, of martial appearance, and almost with¬ 
out exception tall and well formed, Davy says* 44 In dress, 


* TammU L* p* f W-, IL t pp. 4&3-&S. 

I Friiihsm* L* jv tW. $ Wdf t l a, OL, I, E. 169* 

| Thnnbftrir, tul TV., p, ISA, c|uotAl hy PtiilAleLh^, | p t_ r p_ 
i PlUk^U, I-, p, 47t, 
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uppairauce, nn<i manners [hey differ but JittJe from the 815 - 
halese.” 

Bo far a* I can learn there is only one skull of a M Moor rt 
in Europe and that is in the possesion of Mr. Barnard 
DaTis.* This one (Ko. 317 of hie collection) came from 
Colombo. I( is a male skull of I h 4^5 cub. cur capacity, 
therefore tolerably largo, with a length and breadth index of 
Ttt, length to height index of 73, and a face index ol 8o r 7; it 
is accordingly onhodolichcK^ephulie and chamseproHopic, 

A farther comparison is scarcel y deal ruble, because from a 
aingle skull no judgment can be formed as to whether U Is 
really typical of the race. 

Malay* P 

We have earlier discussed the existence of a scattered Tihilay 
element* A few statements as to their physical condition 
have come to m r 

CmUtwit describes them, as In contnist to the other races, 
lighter, more Inclining to copper-colonr than any other of the 
Indian races. Selkirk} speaks of them as nearly of a copper 
colour, rather below the middle eiie, with “ flattened fore- 
heads, broad faces* large flat noses, and sha rp, fierce revenge- 
fdl eyes. 1 ' Pridhwnf describee them similarly, and calls 
them by no means agreeable specimens of humanity. They 
are active, of a slight yet mnscuJar form. 

In the Da via collection there is a Malay skull from Colombo. 
It is marked iuale r Its capacity amounts to 1 , 43.1 cub. cm,; 
the Length to breadth index is 79 t length to height index 7H, 
face index 108. It is therefore hypsimesocephallc anil 
leptoprosopic. 

Muhml Relation of Race*, 

It is conceivable that the question of the origin and 
relationship of the different tribes existing dose to one 


* Datui. TLebmu-uj Crmnioram, p* 131. f Ccnlinrr* h **., jl 

| Selkirk, f. JL Tt. $ Fridkaa I. fi| ^ 
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another in Ceylon should very early have interested the 
visitors to the Island. 

In 550 B r c, Cosmas Indlcbpleuates, who lived coder Justi¬ 
nian, states, upon the ground of reports from the Greek 
traveller Sopoter* that the natives of Ceylon belonged to 
different races: he calls them expressly oW&pvXm* Even the 
Chinese were aware that the north of the I aland was inhabited 
by finite a different race from that of the south ■ the men 
in the north (the Tamils) they compare to the Hu (Hoo), 
a people of Central Aaia ; in the south (the Sinhalese) to 
the Lian (Leaou)* a mountain tribe in west China, to whom 
they ascribed H large ears* long eyes* purple faces, black 
bodies, moist and strong 1 ham.ha and feet, 11 with u long life of 
a hundred fears find more, adding that the men, as well as 
the women, wore their hair “long and ffowmg.^t 

Evidently these old Chinese reporters found no analogy 
between the Sinhalese and the Chinese themselves, Xcr have 
they* so far as I know, left behind any accounts from which 
to conclude that a Chinese colonisation of the Island had ever 
taken place. All chat ia gathered from their reports} is con¬ 
fined to information about the mercantile and religions institu¬ 
tions, and to one warlike enterprise of the Chinese ; but the 
reports do not come down further than the fourth century of 
our ora, and the defeat of a king of Ceylon by a Chinese army, 
which occurred as late as tho year 1408. Except the state¬ 
ment that in the year 12b& Chinese soldiers entered the 
military service of king Parakramn, there is no mention 
made of any longer slay or actual settlement of the Chinese 
in Ceylon. Notwithstanding this, the Portuguese writer 
Ribeyro§ baa expressed his opinion that the original popula¬ 
tion of the Island may have been Chinesa T Kuox| also 


' Teoaml^ f. r., r, p. 5fl£. 

t Cited by Sir K Tennant, (L r p, €11) from Chinese works. 
t Tamest, I, e* I. t jk C07 p sf «£. 

5 Jrf., I ■L, p. &2?,'note % 
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heard this story from sumo Porlogqoge, but says very 
decidedly: “But to me nothin# is mom improbable than 
this story. Because this people and the Chineses have no 
agreement nor similitude in their features, nor language, nor 
diet,” and adds: “It is more probable they came from the 
Malabars, their conn trey lying next, tho they do resemble 
them little or nothing. I know no nation in the world do so 
exactly resemble the Ghingulaya as the people of Europe, 1 ' 
Hero we must remember that he loots upon the V$ddis and 
Sinhalese as belonging together: “Of these natives there be 
two sorts, wild and tump,” 

This certainly ingenuous statement is of great value. The 
reference to the M&labora ia, as we see, purely speculative. 
In reality Elios denies any resemblance of the Sinhalese to 
the Malaburs, and finds them much more like the Euro- 
]>eaus. This is the first unequivocal testimony to the Aryan 
origin of the Sinhalese* which since then has been assumed 
by so many visitors. Davy* says \ “The pure Sinhalese of 
tho interior arc completely Indians in person, language* 
manwere* customs, religion, and government,” He leaves it 
indefinite which division of Indians he has Ln mind, and his 
mentioning the religion seems to exclude the Aryan or 
Brahminic division* Certainly he did not refer to the 
inhabitants of the peninsula of northern India—the so-cslled 
Indo-Chinese, 

Phi Inlet host and Pridham| alone among the more recent 
reporters express their conviction of the Chinese origin of the 
Sinhalese; both, however, not from anthropological reasons* 
but on historical grounds, and the latter with reference to 
the system of drainage and terrace building of the Sinhalese, 
which he traces back to China. The historical grounds are 
of little importance. With regard to drainage, though the 
invention of this system may unquestionably bo ascribed to 
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the Chinese, Sir E, Tenneal has proved that ^the tank 
system ” In Ceylon is of Tamil origin, and was introduced 
from Hindustan in the fourth century of our era. 

After the previous statements no elaborate proof is needed 
that neither Sinhalese nor Yrddas, at least in the form of 
their skulls, present the slightest indication of any relation- 
ship to ihe Mongols. Such a,remarkably dolichoeephaloufl 
trilk> has never yet been found among the Mongols. What 
truth there is in the old Chinese story of the similarity of 
the Sinhalese to Hie Liau in west China 1 cannot judge s but 
it is not even proved that this people is to be regarded as 
belonging to the Mongols proper- We might rather connect 
I hem with Lhe present Lao^ (on tho boundary between China 
and Siam), whom Giiudaff.,’ according to their complex ion, 
distinguishes as black and white. According to the opinion 
of Mr. Schott,t however, the Liau ure rather identical with 
the Ljaos t of whom he states only lhai they were 41 south¬ 
western aliens/' therefore, at any rate, not Chinese. Until 
we have more precise information about this south-western 
people, which happily is now in prospect* we cannot draw 


* Prichard, |. r. Third edition, London, 13*4 d toL IV., p. 503. 
f Frcfcs^ r Schott conununlCtttw tB'ms the foUcwing ; The word LJaif, 
of which llhonghbat fine, la the name of n rive? in the pre«nt Mimdehooria, 
ftf ter which a Tart*? dynasty vw tuuaed, who for wms time ruled onw 
north nhitti- Another Ljae (in different dialect* Jut«y fid, l*H, formerly even 
Ifllj, which Indeed ia the one for no to coouirttfr, la written very like the 
former. This filgfti&e*, with an added ja. {‘back tooth > P prominent 
teeth., 1 bbd la brides, in i tec If alone, the name for certain south- wentem 
omlandia h tribee, aa E nee from tho original dictionary, named after the 
ETu(«ft>r Kang-hL The tribe Booth want from Von-nan, called by the 
European* Iw, ia, a* far as 1 know, by this Chinese never called anything 
bat iw, from l&>\ 1 old man, 1 and farAif* p A to beat the drum.' This 

drum-beating old man ie evidently a mem oomnbsMt of a noo-Chinc* 
word, n*, for instance, lit itfl-jn, " wol f -teeth, h ia the Chinese rendering of 
r Pi a t u Ik Indian name of the hdond of Ceylon. Corrc^pu oils rig 
to the old name far a people or peoples, i/a 1 which designated, in general, 
the population of central Juiia bo the north of Chjftft, and among those tho 
Ilju t- s,a, or m* who hare often bean with the and 

am certainly in name Identical with them, £» n word signifying* in iba 
appellative •cru*, the dew^lapcf an oX. Another //n* differently written 
and disUnaty national I cannot tiwx-' 
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from this citation any important conclusions regarding the 
physical constitution of the Sinhalese. I will not^ however, 
pass over in silence the fact that according to an old tradition 
already mentioned by Yaientyn, the Sihala dynasty, from 
which Wijayo the conqueror was descended, had their 
residence in Tenasserim ; so that according to thin a Siamese 
origin is ascribed to the Sinhalese. Since, however, all *he 
more recent investigations agree in this* that the dynasty s as 
well us the language of the StflkdeBe, is derived from 
Wigadha, the present Behar, that is, from the very midst of 
the Ganges land, there is no need of our following up the 
tradition. Besides, it in not the search for the Sinhalese 
origin which claims onr first interest, but fathoming the 
derivation of the V^ddift. 

Even in case we consider the V^ddas to he p as some gay, 
savage Sinhalese, or the Sinhalese to bo tame Yfddifi, us 
others say,—thus deducing both from one and the same 
original stock,—we cannot bnt begin oor investigations with 
the Yeddas. A reverse oilier would lie justified only if we 
assumed that the Vfddig had sunk back from a condition of 
higher civilisation to the most absolute savagery, in which 
condition all travellers have found them for many centuries. 
The theoretical objection to such an assumption I have 
pointed out already, and will not bring it up again. But I ask, 
what signs of an earlier civilisation have actually been found ? 
Huvc the remains of a higher culture been discovered any¬ 
where upon the Island, which, with tiny show of proba¬ 
bility, might be attributed to the Yfddifl ? To my knowledge 
there is nothing of the kind, not even rubbish-heaps 
(\jdkkffnm£ddmger) such as are found in an excellent state 
of preservation in the neighbouring Andaman Islands, Not 
one stone implement, such as even the A astral bn possesses 
in manifold forms, has been found. Now It is just conceivable 
that these gaps may be filled by further reuen relies, especially 
since the above-mentioned remark of Mr. Hart^home 
awaken h at least a hope of stone axes. But whit w i 11 be gained 
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even by this ? At best the possibility of placing the Y&dd&s 
on a level with the Andamanese and the Austral Sana, whilst, 
Recording to the present facts, they must be placed decidedly 
lower. A people who do not even possess clay veewte, who 
have no knowledge of domestic animals beyond the dog, 
who are unacquainted with the simplest forma of gardening 
and agriculture,, who lack almost every kind of social 
institution, who uro not even counted among the outcasts by 
their civilised neighbours* cannot possibly ever have had the 
means which make a higher culture of any kind possible* 
27m htjpoiltesis of a return to barbarism must hence be 
definitely given up. 

The ground for such an assumption could only bo found 
in the language* How great the difference of opinion with 
regard to the place which should be given the Y^dd& 
language 1 have already shown. That it is no Dravidian 
idiom fundamentally seems to me proved beyond a doubt 
from the testimony before us. A great number of high 
authorities, among them some of the first linguists, declare it 
to be rather a Sinhalese than an Aryan dialect, But whether 
the Sinhalese itself corresponds to one of the other Indo- 
Aryan languages is again contested. But even if, with the 
well-informed Childers, we take it for ancient Pali, or 
rather & primitive sister dialect of the Pali, it will then trnly 
be very difficult for any one to argue from lb and still leak 
from the Sanscrit words intermingled with it, the derivation 
of the T^ddis from the valley of the Ganges, 

For centuries they have been surrounded by more highly 
cultivated people, and even if they, from shyness, have 
remained hidden in their forests, i\ certain intercourse with 
their neighbours has yet been unavoidable* Where the Tamils 
have continuously pressed on nearer to them, as in the 
vicinity of Battiealou, a part of the YpMiis have adopted the 
Tamil language," But during a very much longer period, and 


* Cupliutjr, t c-. I** l 1 ^ M- if. **., p. SGj r 
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in the gr enter number of places, they were in iimmediate 
contact with ihe Sinhalese, to whoE* kings they stood in a 
kind of objection, and front whose line their own chiefs 
were appointed. What wonder, therefore* if they adopted 
more and more Sinhalese words and forms ? The question is 
only whether, beside these, as I suppose, borrowed words* 
their language has not preferred some individual elements ? 
To this point the collectors of vocabularies and comparative 
linguists seem to have given very little attention. And 
yet the words of doubtful origin* as Mr. Hamhome has 
designated them, should be most carefully collected and 
tested. Thus far we are not even informed positively 
whether the Y^ddi language contains any words designating 
numbers* What use is it for our investigation that Mr, Max 
Mfilier declares more than half the Yfrdda words (that is, of 
those noted down by travellers) to be corrupt Sanscrit ? 
Where belongs the other half, even if smaller, which perhaps 
wit h greater attention m igh t be enlarged ? I f we cannot class 
it among the .Tamil languages it is very possible that it may 
prove specific. Nothing hitherto justifies ns* U seems to me* 
in any euch one-sided statement as that of Mr. Edward Tylor, 
who calls the V^dda language* without hesitation, Aryan, 

The matter would take a rather different aspect if we 
might assume that originally the V^ddis alone Inhabited tho 
whole Island, and that they were not only forced back into 
the forests by the immigrants, but had intermingled with 
them. Of the Tamils, who did not immigrate until later* we 
may say that In the north they have, in fact* supplanted 
the original population, but that in the east they have not 
merely mingled with the V^ddas, but have accomplished a 
veritable Ibmilintion of the V^ddae. Thlsappears* however, 
□itimportant for the essential point. Not so with the 
Sinhalese. If we follow the statements of the native 
analysts, the origin of the Sinhalese is to be traced back to 
the followers of king Wijayo, a victorious host of immigrants 
from the valley of the Ganges. It will not be necessary to 
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take the number of seven hundred people from Magadha 
(Bebar), a$ the a tin ale give It, quite Utamlly* but whatever it 
was, the proportion must have been something like that of the 
Danes and the Kormana in England. The larger part of the 
Island wa 3 divided into ficdda and gardens, and a patriarchal 
System introduced ’which has lasted for thousands of years. 
A series of facts testify that the aboriginal population was not 
wholly excluded from this system; even the circumstance 
that the Yeddas were reckoned among the high caste of 
agriculturists {Goy hvansl, or VeUdla) clearly indicates that an 
established position was early insured to them in the 
political organisation of the country. Upon such a foundation 
the inter mingling of the Magedha people with the aborigines 
would most naturally take place, and if we look upon the 
Sinhalese race as the result of this commingling, the experi¬ 
ence of so many other countries where a similar interming¬ 
ling took place would make it perfectly explicable that the 
Magadha people made their language, the old Rail or EJu, 
the ruling one, while in their physical conformation the 
aboriginal element won lasting influence. 

With such a view of the matter the Y$ddas and Sinhalese 
would neither he identical nor distinguished from one 
another simply by a degree of culture. The Yeddia would 
appear rather as representatives of the aboriginal race; the 
Sinhalese, cm the other baud, as hybrids* produced by a union 
of immigrant Indians with Y^ddas, and therefore varying 
according to the measure of the participation of either of 
these dements. This indeed strikes me as being the 
solution of the anthropological problem before ns, &o far* at 
least, as the material at present reaches. The linguistic 
difficulty, that also the numixed natives adopted the Aryan 
language of the conqueror without, as fur as we can judge, 
having been forced to do so, appears to me no longer 
insurmountable, since from personal experience I have 
established the fact that in the Baltic provinces of Russia 
one part of the Finnish population after the other, through 
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Imperceptible bnt steady progresa, baa become Letticised to 
finch an extent that the Conrktnd language has wholly p the 
Livonian almost wholly, disappeared, and only the Esthonlan 
still offers any resistance** 

Considered simply on anthropological grounds* the differ¬ 
ences between the T^ddas and the Sinhalese are not so great as 
to oblige ns to assume an absolute contrast in the two tribes. 
I will not deny that the number of skulls we know to be 
authentic* which I could personally teat by comparison, is too 
small to lead to a definite conclusion; but they seem sufficient 
to enable us to ascertain whether any reason exists for distin¬ 
guishing results obtained in other ways* Such reason 1 do 
not find T After having with the greatest caution excluded the 
skulls which were of doubtful origin, as well as those which 
Lh rough peculiar malformation showed great aberrations, there 
still remains, with the addition of skulls found in foreign 
collections, bd great a number of useful specimens that they 
much exceed what stands at our disposal relating to other 
tribes. 

Comparing briefly what has been arrived at, the result is 
first, that the Yeddas, as well as the Sinhalese, are dark tribes, 
whose complexions vary between yellow-brown and black. 
The greater number of observers describe the Sinhalese 
as not actually very dark, but rather of a chestnut-brown, 
or brown with a yellow undertone. Pereira! describes 
the women as of a yellow colour; Cordiner and Selkirk assert 
that the insides of the hands and feet aro white. The 
accounts do not attribute to the Y^ddas such fair skins; the 
report of Percival that the Yfddas are copper-coloured and 
fairer than the rest of the Sinhalese is wholly unsupported. 

But even allowing that a considerable amount of difference 
in colour exists between the two tribes, It may at least be 
taken into consideration that the Tfddfis aro naked, exposed 
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to all the inclemencies of the weather, wit hoot regular 
habitations, and, moreover, dirty in the extreme—conditions 
wrhich* even in our climate and under much less trying 
cirentn stance^' would be enough to bronae the skin very 
deeply. The Sinhalese, on the other hand* are more or lees 
completely clothed, wearing something at least on the lower 
part of the body, live in regular houses under relatively 
favourable conditions* and are often distinguished for great 
cleanliness, If then* ae reported by travel lore, very dark, 
almost black individuals are by no means uncommon among 
them, it is certainly a noteworthy fact. 

The character of the hair also is plainly similar* only that 
hero the effect of culture is conspicuous to a much higher 
degree, Whilst the Y§ddds never comb theirs*—perhaps* in 
general, do not interfere with it in any way,—so that from year 
to year it becomes more and more dishevelled* and in a bushy 
matted mass covers head* face, and shoulders, the Sinhalese 
exercise a quite unusual womanly care in smoothing and 
arRinging their hair. Both tribes, however* wear ihe hair long: 
it is black, luxuriant, aud a little wavy ; only with the Yeddfie, 
owing to neglect* it hangs down in a tangled but not curly 
manner: the tresses, properly speaking, notwithstanding, are 
neither curly nor w^oolly. We will add that in single cases 
a more curly kind of hair is seen* as in that pf the elder man 
among the drawings given,* though even in his case the hair 
is long and wholly different from the little close rolls and 
wholly hair of the real Negroes and Negritos, Had it early 
been cleaned and combed U would probably bo like that 
of the Sinhalese, glossy as ebony. The picture of the young 
girl in the drawing* seems to exhibit just this improvement. 

A very remarkable statement, looking at the matter as it 
were from the other side* is to be found in d'Albertis.t This 
traveller had engaged in Point de Guile, two Sinhalese for 
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his researches opon New Guinea. When these Sinhalese had 
become acquainted with the natives of Yule Island (in 
the Gulf o£ Papua, at the south of New Guinea) they told him 
these people resembled their own country people, only that 
their complexions wore not so dark. When he called their 
attention to the fact t hat the hair of these natives was « fuzzy " 
they replied that the Sinhalese also would have “fuzzy" 
hair if it were not daily combed and carefully oiled. M* 
d T Albertis mentions in connection, that the hair of one of the 
Sinhalese, who wore it short, was crisp, and that of the other, 
who wore it long, was smooth ; he also does not deny that 
many of the natives resembled the type of his Sinhalese. 
Even setting aside this analogy, as drawn from only two 
persons, still this statement, so wholly impartial, pretty 
conclusively proves that the Sinhalese hair, when nncared 
for, strongly resembles that of the Y f ddis. A marked 
contrast is, at any rate, implied to the smoothness of hair of 
the Malays and Mongols: and ihe a*A«r» X aof Palladium must 
not be understood in the sense that the hair of the Vcddis is 
called smooth without any reservation. 

Reports with regard to the colon r of the iris are less complete, 
but we gather from the descriptions that, as a rule, it is dark. 
As to the Sinhalese, Davy makes more explicit statements, 
and from these we learn that the eyes are generally 
black, seldom hazel, rarer still grey, but only among the 
Al bin oa light blue erred. To be sure, in Ihe poetic description 
of an ideal Kandy beauty given, "eyes, the bine sapphire 
and the petals of the blue manilla flower" are considered 
desirable, but this can hardly bo aid to refer to a typical 
peculiarity, Nowhere is anything of the kind mentioned of 
the Veddfis, and wc may therefore assume their iris to he 
really black or dark browfl. 

As regards size, plainly both races are of moderate stature, 
rather short than tall. If the height of the Vfddfa on the 
average is 1,537 for the men, and for the women 1,443 
mni., with the Sinhalese, on the other hand about 1*625 
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to 1,650 (men), the significance of the shorter measure 
of the Yfddfis cannot be doubted* and much lead since we 
find the mini mam measures for the men amounting to only 
1*243 mm. 

The information about tho Sinhalese is unfortunately 
very incomplete ; in one thing, however* all observers agree, 
that they are smaller and Less vigorous than the Europeans. 
Whether there is only a relative difference in size between 
Sinhalese and Yfddtfs s whether the latter were stunted in 
growth in consequence of their wretched life* or whether 
their shortness is a typical race peculiarity* is still doubtful; 
yet the fact that they are not all dwarfs, but that com¬ 
paratively large Y^Mub are met with (for the very scru¬ 
pulous Sir. Hartshornc gives the measure of one man as 
1*638 mm,), may be adduced in favour of tho hypothesis that 
their often dwarfish size isa result of long-continued unfavour¬ 
able conditions for development. Nevertheless, the fact in 
the rmiiu is well established (hat thy Vcddaa belong to a small p 
indeed to one of tho smallest known races. I £ we add that the 
Vfdirafa is extremely rich in game, that the Y^ddsa are 
skilful hunters and fishers, that honey and edible fruits and 
roots stand in plenty at their command* we cannot say that* 
like the Australians, they suffer from enforced deprivations. 
If, notwithstanding, they are mnchjgm&Uer than the Aus¬ 
tralians, it seems to me we must recognise their smallness of 
stature as constitutional. 

Concerning their development of moscle and strength of 
body, tho witneases testify loudly in favour of tho Ycddus. 
Though the fleshy parts are rather slender, perhaps even lean, 
the Tfddaseeem to possess, in genenil* great capacity for 
active effort, and limbs of good proportions. Compared with 
the Sinhalese in the lowlands they may be said to show a 
certain superiority in all work requiring muscle* for it 
is the Sinhalese of the mountains only* especially the 
Kandyans, who are renowned for physical strength. The 
short ness of the thumbs and pointed elbows* emphasised 
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by Sir. Hartshornc, may be explained among the V^ddas, 
perhaps, by their shortness and leanness ?—at any rate, only 
the first would be of any importance if it should be proved 
by measurement to be altogether disproportionate. Perhaps 
we meet here, however, with a deception similar to that of 
Mr. Bennett's, who lays such stress upon the length of the 
foot, whilst direct measurement shows perfectly fair proper- 
tioos. It may be true that the Vfddas are flat-footed, but 
this would not be sufficient to constitute a race-distinction. 

Similar observations, only still less distinctive, we find in 
regard to the sine of the head, especially the capacity of the 
skull. The single numbers, as well as the averages, I have 
already given, and compared with one another. The 
result proves that the Y$dda skulls on the average are much 
smaller than the Sinhalese; in fact, that a certain number of 
them can be called positively nannocephalic. The Sinhalese 
skulls, however, have only a capacity on the average of 1,406 
cub. cm,, and among eleven examples only three between 1,100 
and 1,200 cub. cm. If we weigh against this that also among 
the V?dda skulls were two of 1,614 and 1,420 cub, cm., it 
follows that (supposing these skulls to bo genuine) not only is 
nannoccphaly no constant characteristic, but skulls of even 
great capacity are found among the Y$ddss. The numbers 
elide over from both sides; the highest average of the Sin¬ 
halese does not prevent the occurrence of very small examples ; 
and vice versa, the certainly very low average of the Yeddds 
includes some pretty large specimens. 

I will not rehearse the length measurements and the 
relations deduced from them. In this way certain differences 
between the two tribes have come to light, bnt we shall be 
able to represent them parallel to each other in the indices. 

To only one of the proportions will I here call attention, 
because this may lie of considerable importance, via., that 
with the Sinhalese the front and middle bead have a larger 
share in forming the roof of the skull, while with the Veddfia 
it is the occipital region. Yet I am bound to mention 
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that the frontal breadth (lower) of the Vcddm skid Is from 
the Colombo Museum was by do means less than that of 
my Sinhalese. 

Of special interest is the comparison of the skull indices- 
The average ratio between length and breadth which I have 
ascertained is for both tribes almost identical: 71 r $ for the 
Sinhalese* 716 for the Y^ddae. This ia a highly dolicho¬ 
cephalic measure. If by this is proved that all the Sighalese 
skulk we have for examination are dolichocephalic* and that # 
among twenty-eight Y^dda skulk fonr were meflOcephaHe* 
we might suspect Tamil skulls had been intermingled with 
the latter* This cannot 1>b decided without new and very sure 
material- For our present comparison we can only assume 
that these important relative measures do not point to any 
radical difference in nice between Si g hales® and Veddda, 
With both the skull is long and narrow* yet among the Yeddi 
skulls there is a greater number in which the narrowness is 
extreme than among the Sinhalese. 

It is the sums with the ratio between length and height. 
This is orthocephalic with both tribes—with the Ycddas 
indeed even to the border of by paieeph&Iy (74 r 9) ? with 
the Sinhalese somewhat less (74-6), But we must* in both 
kinds of skulls, calculate from those of medium height, 
Wish reference to the height measurements the ratio is 
somewhat different In so far as here the larger figures arc 
on the side of the Sinhalese. 

These coincidences of the main indices are so great that 
they could not be greater within the limits of a single race. 
The co a figuration of the capsule of tho skull may, aside 
from the share of the separate bones in it p be considered as 
identical. In fact, according to the testimony of travellers, 
the difference of race k more conspicuous in the face than 
in the skulk It is chiefly in the form of the nose* particularly 
the flatness of its ridges and tho breadth of the nostrils, but 
likewise to the form of the lips and jaws, which are through- 
mu described as prognathous, the various authors call 
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attention, as being characteristic features of the Veddi, face. 
Contrasted with the Sinhalese nose, which the old Chinese 
reporters call a bird's beak, and in the description of the 
Kandy beauty is compared to a hawk's bill* contrasted with 
the delicate lips and orthoguathong jaw, which we perceive 
in Davy's drawings, we find certainly very striking 
differences, 

OstecilogicaJ investigation has, regarding the main facts, 
confirmed these observations made among the living. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have not been able to turn the skulls found in 
Europe to much account in this direction, owing to the 
difference in the published measurements, and least of all 
indeed with the Sinhalese: moreover, it is very unlucky 
that the two skulls in my possession, of which one has 
belonged to a young, the other to a very old man, show 
great individual differences. 

In gene ml the skeleton face of the Sinhalese is narrower 
and longer shun that of the V^ddas. The former prove to be 
Icptoproaopic (index SP) s the latter chamuiproflopic (index 
83-SAh Corresponding to this the palate with the Sinhalese is 
more long and narrow, with the Vgddas rather short and 
broad, wish u prognathonK jaw. In ibis hist particular 
the contrast to the Sinhalese Is not so clear, since Mr. B. Davis 
has made no reports concerning it, and of my skulls, one 
is a strikingly prognathous one, although not having a 
Jong alveola t process. Moreover* with the Vpddas occurs 
mesokonehy (H4-G) and mesorrbiny (52), with many 
individual aberrations! it is true ; so that w ith the women 
we have more platyrrhine, with the men more lept or rhino 
forms. On this point the Sinhalese materia! is very unsatis¬ 
factory and quite inadequate, 1 will return to this latter, 
although pretty much all concerning it is conjecture. 1 add 
here only lhe comprehensive judgment of Mr + B r Davis* in 
respect to the typo of the Ceylonese and Indian population. 
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‘"In Ceylon and the plains of India we have found the people 
(Yeddahs as well as the more elevated races), as far as our 
material extends* characterised bj email, narrow, long, and 
rather tall crania, having prominent nasal bones and well- 
expressed faces when we refer to the typical skulls. As soon 
as we ascend the southern slope of the Himalayas vve meet 
with races of a very distinct cranial type.” Whether this 
judgment refers to the non-Aryan tribes of India is far from 
clear; certainly in this generalisation it may remain an open 
question. 

If we now draw into comparison the Tamils or Malabars, 
we come in contact with a much more widely diffused 
prejudice, although it has only found expression in recent 
times. Ribeyro had early the opinion that the Sinhalese 
originated in a mingling of Chinese and Malabars (Gallas*). 
KnoxT also* although he found little or no similarity 
between Malabars and Sinhalese, on historical grounds con¬ 
sidered a re! at ionship possible. The later writers have (chiefly 
from outward observation) looked upon the Sinhalese m 
Aryans, and sought to And a Dravidian origin for the Y^ddiis. 
Lassen| only, who considers the Vcddis as that portion 
which had remained unchanged, traces back, on linguistic 
grounds,, the entire “people of the Cingalese” to Dekkan 
tribes. Sir E + Tennent§ also alludes to the existence of 
linguistic and religions (if we may use such an expression) 
affinities which seem to point to the people of the Dekkan ; 
he assumes') that the Vcddas have the same relation to the 
Aryan Sinhalese as the mountain tribes of India to ihe later 
Aryan immigrants* He mentions especially the Koolies in 
Guzeral, the liheels in M&twft, the Futtooaa in Cuttack, the 
Khoonds in Gundwana, the Bedes in Mysore, and the wild 
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t Enos, L <?_, p. 61. 

j La^n, fndffrrilfi *ItartfuimAniA I, a a. IDS, 
4 Teanuit, I, L, p. , 

1 Id. ± L ^ IL, p. 43S, 
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hordes in the mountains to the east of Bengal* Mr. Bailey* 
concurs with this view. He not only brings forward the 
K hoods, the Puttuwas or 3m mguas, the Pul Indus (in Orisa), 
the Meekira (in north Cacbar), ^ but extends his compare 
eons even to Assam, Tenasserim, and east Bnrniah. But his 
proofs also are drawn wholly from the social and religious 
life of these peoples. Without any special evidence is the 
statement of Mr. Tagoref that a wandering tribe known to 
the Ptolemies in the northern part of India, the Vaidehaa, 
and who were later encountered by Tippoo Sahib In Mysore 
under the name of the Bedas* are still extant in their wild 
and savage condition in the Veddis of Ceylon. Mr, Jagort 
mentions that the Bedas who live in little groups in the 
woods of Travancore anti Cochin are considered by some to 
be a branch of the Vpddis of Ceylon T However interesting 
these suggestions may be, they still appear to me to 
assist very little toward the settlement of the disputed 
question. 

Anthropological comparisons have until now hardly been 
undertaken, Neither have I the intention so far to extend 
the present investigation, although a variety of material for 
it is before me. I shall certainly make some references to 
such, but a full discussion of all the points to be considered 
would require a much more extensive work. In the first 
place it will be necessary to take the Tamils of Ceylon into 
comparison, and chiefly because the historical accounts + going 
backward as far as Wijayo* inform us of numerous 
marriages, not merely of the kings, but of their retainers, 
with the Malabar women, not to mention the very early 
invasions and settlements made in the Island by Tamil 
hordes 


* Hatley, L r,, p L 307. 

t Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. N*ir series 
1F5G3, voL 11*, p. 38 L 

t Zeitechrift far Ethnologic Bd. XI. V'crbandlupgea de Borlistr 
A nth m pilflgjjdlPn G L^llschaf ly Ft, 16?, 
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In spite of tho meagre reports with regard to the physical 
chamerlsLics of the Tamils we cannot doubt (hat they* like¬ 
wise! are very dark, more or less hlaek T and have long black 
hair. For the rest, observers lay much stress on their great 
strength and activity, nothing more. Hence there remains 
to me only the scant cranio] ogifid material found iu the 
Collection of Mr. B« Davis and in my own. This is all insuffi¬ 
cient for a final authoritative answer to the question of the 
ethnological relation of the Tamils to the two other 
Ceylonese iribea, and, hence my conclusion is only to be 
accepted with great reservation. 

AIL these skulls are comparatively emutl, and certainly no 
one would infer from them that they belonged to a powerful 
race. As already stated, the average capacity of a Tamil 
skull is 1,247 cub. cim„ which is even less than the 
average of the Y$ddas and of the Sinhalese. It is scarcely 
possible to look upon this number as the typical one for the 
race, in my opinion, aud it la only interesting as showing 
that small skulls may be found among all the tribes of the 
Island, Still there is none among them which roaches the 
minimum number of the Yfddas, 

More important, however^ is the difference id the form of 
the head. The Tamil skull, to judge from these specimens, is 
bypsimeBoeephulic, in fact wholly different from the Sin¬ 
halese and the Veddii skull. Its index of breadth is 76 h 3 t of 
height 7tr6. Corresponding to this its t runs verge verticil 
length is greater than its sagittal circumference length. 
Witli reference also to the share of the single hones in the 
formation of the roof of the skull wo Bud a considerable 
difference: the xqiicwm occipitalis Is much smaller; the 
frontal bone, however, considerably larger than with the 
Siyhalese, and still more emphatically with the Y^ddaSr The 
taisilar view shown plainly the extraordinary shortness of thq 
occipital region, 

1 must say after this, that the skull of the Tamila, so far as 
reocgnieable from those we ha ve under consideration, exhibits 
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no relationship either with the Vedd&s or with the Sinhalese, 
The proportions of the}face may briefly be stated in the 
following formula : mesokonehy, mworriuny* meeoprosopy; 
prognat hy, and braehystaphyly. 

This positively distinguishes the Tamil face from the 
ftiyhulese* and brings it nearer to the Vetldd bee. But, as I 
hava already said, the almost complete identity of the usual 
indices (Tamils 51* Y^ddia 50^5i) does not prevent the 
greatest variety in the formation of the nasal bridge. Owing 
to the greater narrowness of the nasal bone* as well as to the 
prominent* slightly Iient inland comparatively sharp nature of 
the bridge, we perceive a certain resemblance to the Sinhalese 
no^e. Therefore* should we least of all be justified in repre¬ 
senting the fiat, and, toward the lower part* broad nose of 
Ihe Y^ddia he a Tamil inheritance t A comparison of the 
profiles of the faces at a lateral view in Fig. 3> upon my three 
akull Tables, will show conspicuously the difference in the 
formation of the noses, 

I might in like manner refer to Fig r i about the forma¬ 
tion of the orbits* and to Fig, 5 in regard to the formation of 
the palate. Considering the difficulty, however, of showing 
these relations with perfect distinctness in a drawing* it seems 
to me that it will tend materially to facilitate a clear under- 
standing of them if I show the principal lines by themselves, 
and of their natural sise. 1 aim at the &une time to dmw 
attention more particularly to some hitherto rather neglected 
points, and to put sharply defined questions for ]ater discus- 
sioii. For, to my great regret* I am not in a position to 
assume any responsibility a b to the ethnologic^d significance 
of my lilies. I can only say that 1 have chosen from the 
three series those skulls which, after mature conj-iideration 
wild testing, seem to offer the beat guarantee that they, to some 
extent* positively exhibit the race type. 

The wood-ems,* for which the three skulls represented 


Not rtprudocod—//tn*. ,Srr. 
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in my tables have been used, show the exterior outlines of 
the hobos and orbits, Tho horizontal line, after which thege 
skulls as well as those on my Tables have been arranged, is the 
so-called German horizontal line* which is. drawn from the 
Lowest point of the inferior edge of the orbit to the highest 
point o t the superior circumference of the enter oar opening* 
The difference in the form of the entrance to the orbit is La 
this way quite as perceptible as the difference in the distance 
of the orbits from each other, and in the position of the edges 
of the orbital entrance toward the horizontal line. 

The measures and indices of the orbits in question are as 
follows : — 



Breadth 

Height 

Index. 

Yshtdi 

i#* ■ JO iti m , ... 

33 mm. 


Sinhalese 

■ ■ i 3D hud. ... 

30 mm. 


Tamil 

37 mm . 

32 mm. 

s .* 8S4 

According 

to this the "Vfxlda orbit is 

B 

1 

1 

|T»- 


Sinhalese chamickoach, the Tamil hypaikoneb* The differ¬ 
ence between the first two rests solely on the lesser height, 
whilst both differ from tho Tamils in their greater 
breadth. 

But with this difference is associated a rml divergence in 
the curvature and eloping off of tho-edges. The curve is 
slightest with the Sinhalese, where the upper and under edges 
are almost straight, and run parallel to each other, go that as 
the outer edge also is very slightly convex, a flattened quad¬ 
rangular face with rounded comers is the result In the case 
of the Yfddd* whore the orbits themselves are largest, the 
edges have a tolerably regular curve, so that the shape of the 
orbital entrance is almost round, only the diagonal from the 
top and inside to the bottom outside is longer because of the 
greater expansion about the cheek bones. Finally, with the 
Tamil, which exceeds the rest in height, the upper edge is 
but slightly convex, and the widening toward the zygomatic 
bone more distinct; owing to this the shape of the orbital 
entrance becomes an oblique ova l. 

To this dissimilarity is to be added the very different 
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formation of the naso^f rental region, us maybe seen from 
the following figures:— 


Distance of exterior orbital 

Ycddi 

mm 

Siphnlte-e. 

rnlm 

Tamil. 

edge* (diam, biorbitaire) 
f>i»tancG of tha inner orbital 

9& 

93 

90 

edges (diim. intererbitaire)^ 
Inferior breadth of jrofrfJiH 

2& 

19 

17 

namtU cm'3 franiit 

Direct length of mtam naso 

23 

25 ... 

21 

frmmlis **. 

9 

M, 13 

12 


With the Tamil the two orbits stand nearest to each other; 
the root of the nose is narrow but very prominent i the 
sutum nasofrontal^ lies deep, taking a straight horizontal 
course, and the nasal process of the frontal hone, though vary 
protuberant anil bearing traces of an extremely jagged frontal 
suture, is stunted in its transverse development. With the 
VfdtbS it is exactly the reverse, and the distance of the orbits 
from one another greatest; the nasal process of the frontal 
bone, in which also a remnant of the mtura frontalis persists, 
is broad and full; the tu tura naso frontalis^ although short,, 
pushes right up into the frontal bone, and la therefore very 
high, bo that the sutura maxilla frontalis takes an oblique 
course on either side ? the root of the nose itself is small and 
depressed. With the Sinhalese the proportions are again 
different, but resembling nearer those of the Yedda $ the 
nasal process of the frontal bone is even more broad and 
full, the nasal frontal suture more symmetrically curved and 
bulging out at the top, therefore reaching higher than with 
the Tamil; the distance of the orbits most considerable, the 
root of the nose itself broader than with the Vgddi, hut 
the bridge at its star Ling point more incur rated than with the 
Tamil. 

The form of the aperture of the nose is with the Tamil 
more like that of the Sinhalese than that of the V$ddi. The 
former has a breadth of 2a mm. T the latter of 21 mm., that of 
the Sinhalese 26 mm. Hence the nose of the Tamil and o t the 
Sinhalese is platyrrhine, that of tho Yfdda inesorrhine♦ the 
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indices are 58*1, 57’7, 50. In spite of this the Y$ddi nose 
at itt cj)*j>hysi$ is Ratter and more depressed, the Sinhalese 
and Tamil protuberant, the Tamil in fact more than the 
Sinhalese. The impression of greater breadth in the root 
of the noBe with the Sinhalese is only an illusion, and caused, 
by the retreating of the nasal bone into the plane of the 
frontal processes of the upper jaw, and hence the whole space 
between the corners of the eyes is flatter anil more even. In 
reality, not only the root of the nose but the entire bony 
structure of the nose of the Velds is narrower than in that 
of the other skulls. With regard to this 1 may once more 
remark that the nasal indices taken in thiB way from the 
relation of the breadth of the aperture to the height of the 
whole noBe, giveB nu idea of the protuberant parts of the nose, 
Aa to the aperture itself, in the case of the Ypddi it corres¬ 
ponds somewhat to the JCnropcan type—is pear-shaped: with 
the other two, especially the Sighadese, rather triangular. 

An exhibition of the Vfddi, Sinhalese, and Tamil palates 
may render a further comparison of the linear boundaries 
possible,* 

I begin here also with the figures 



Lcugthr 

BrndAlt 

mm 

Index 


48 

m 

75H) 

S^hikie 

■rrr 5^3 

40 

7.V4 

Tamil 

4y 

43 +t+ 

87*7 


Consequently the palates of the V$dd£ and of the Sigha- 
Jest arc leptustapbyUne, those of the Tamil brachystaphyline. 
The last varies most in form : its great breadth and shortness 
stand in correct relation to the form of the skull. Next to 
this, not in the index, but in the sha^ie of the tooth-curve, 
comes the V?dda palate, the chief distinctive feature of which 
iB that the tooth-curve towards the hack draws partly 
together, and has very nearly the outline of a liorue-ehoe. 
Wholly different from the Tamil, and also somewhat differing 


Df&wmgti rajarwliicHl—J/mi* . 
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from the Yfdda* is the Sinhalese t with the Latter the palatal 
plate La unusually long, and at the same time of considerable 
breadth, bo that it Is very, large, but the tooth^curve does not 
form, as with the other two* a more symmetrical curve, but 
the side part* stretch out in a pretty straight line parallel to 
one another* whilst the region of the incisors forms a broader, 
flatter curve, jutting out in front. The relatively Large share 
which the palatinum has in the formation of the palatal 
plate with the SighaJeae lias been already pointed pub It 
may be further mentioned that the teeth in the Sinhalese aro 
most largely developed, and that especially the first molars 
have unusually large crowns. In the Tamils the alv&th of 
the cutting and canine teeth are very large, so also the first 
molar, which by far exceeds the rest In size. 

The hints given in respect to three of the moat important 
regions of the skeleton face may suffice to show what great 
difficulties are encountered in attempting to fathom the 
degree of affinity existing between these three tribes. If we 
take* as usual, tbo indices as guides* we gain for each region 
another combi nation. Most closely related are ;— 

(1) according to the orbital index, the Vgddd and the 
Tamil; 

(3) according to the nasal index* the Tamil and the 
Sinhalese ? 

(3) according to the palatal Index, the Sinhalese and the 

Y^dda, 

We must not forget, however, that here only one individual 
Lb taken from each tribe, and that the examinations I have 
cited prove that the individual selected by no means corres¬ 
ponded in every single particular to the average of his tribe. 
Thus the Tamil ia platyrrhme, whilst the Tamil average wag 
found to be xnesorrhine* If this average correspond a to the' 
typical tribal conditions, then the Tamil nose stands at toast 
aa near to the Y^dda nose as to the Sinhalese. And yet, aa l 
have shown at some length, it is distinguished in all other 
respects as well from the Y^ddii ea from the Sinhalese nose. 
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Considering the email number of skulls immediately at my 
disposal, and the very defective or otherwise doubtful con¬ 
dition of some of themj I m obliged to take my pictures 
from each of them as gave the best indications of regular 
development. But I can by no means assert that in all 
respects they represent typical forms, or that my statements! 
do not admit of great corrections. This the future only can 
decide, and my work will have fulfilled its aim if it hastens 
the bringing on of new and better material. 

For the present I can only make the single assertion that, 
bo far as we have a distinct view of the physical relations* hj 
few evidence* appear of a real affinity Mpn the Tamil* 
and the Vfddd$ a* between the Tamils and the Sinhalese, 

This* however* does not decide the question as to whether 
there la a Dm vidian element either in ilia Y^tldas or the Sin¬ 
halese. The present Tamils of Ceylon are in nowise typical 
representatives of all the tribes of Hindustan which are 
usually embraced in the term “ Druvidas.” Indeed* we find 
that in the further pursuit of a study of the latter so many 
varieties among them have come to light, that it has not yet 
even been proved with certainty which of the so-called 
Dnividian tribes are most closely related, and which are to 
be looked npon as the purest. But we now know that In 
the course of centuries “ Malabars w from different regions on 
the coast of the peninsula of Hindustan} who made invasions 
and settlements in Ceylon* came, nut alone from the nearer 
points on the coast, but also from quite northern districts. 
Before expressing a decided judgment all these tribes must 
be compared in turn. 

It would not be here m place to institute a comparison of 
this kind, and the material at present is not sufficient. I will 
limit myself to calling attention to the statements of Mr. 
Calkmand* regarding the Maruvars, and the introduction of 
a single example. Through the mediation of Mr. F. Jegor 


Eevafi d 1 AsOwpoloffft, 1373, &£r, IL. T. L, p, 607. 
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I received from Dr H Enmell three ekulla from the lower 
castes of Tanjore, therefore directly from the region corres¬ 
ponding to the Chtila or Soli of the Sinhalese annals. 

Of these three the one which is distinguished by a large 
back palatal fissure proves so aberrant in form that it must 
lw excluded as pathological- The other two, however, are 
very similar, except In the certainly very different form of 
the palate, as we see in the main indices %— 


Index of breadth 

73'3 

754 

Index of height 

7G-1 

7S 

Orbital index 

65'3 

804 

Nasal index 

5H) 

5<H) 

Palatal Index 

730 

mo 


Strictly speaking, only the height and the Indices of the nose 
agree well, both skulls being hypaicephnlic and mesorrhine* 
On the ether hand, we find in all the other Indices differences 
which make it necessary to assign these skulls to other 
categories* according to the special relations considered. One 
is dolichocephalic the other mesocephalie* ’Which is here 
typical ? One ishypsikonch the other mesokonch, one lepto- 
staphyline the other brachystaphyline. According to which 
shall we decide P 

To be sure wo may say that in such limited comparisons 
chance figures often acquire a higher importance than belongs 
to them. The difference of the indices of breadth, for 
example, is just exactly as great (viz,, £T) as the difference 
In the indices of height* and yet we are obliged to classify 
one skull as dolichocephalic and the other as mesoeephalicj 
because accidentally the border figure between the two 
classifications is 75, and this is just between the two indices 
73 3 and 75'4. On the other hand, the equally great differ¬ 
ence in the indices of height does not prevent both skulls being 
assigned to the eame category, viz,, the bypsieopJutlk, since 
the number 76T as well as 78'^ is wdthin the recognised ex¬ 
treme. Which of these figures is more, which kgs accidental 
I am unable to decide* and the calculation of irn average from 
the single cases would not aid in the decision. 
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Nevertheless, I may say that the Tan jure skulls approach 
comparatively near rhe Tamils of Ceylon. In these I found 
al«<o no small individual differences, and in the Index of 
breadth, in fact, exactly the same, for the latter in the Tamil 
skulls amounted to 72, 74'8, and 75*3. But for the rest so 
many analogies present themselves between the two groups 
that in spite ot the aberrant pathological skulls of Tanjore 
I consider It very probable that the people of Tan jure and 
the present Tamila of Ceylon are connected together. 

But the kingdom of Ch^lb or ^oli + was even in ancient 
times a civilised state. Among its near neighbours early 
appeared the wild mountain tribes of the Nilagirls, remnants 
of which exist even to this day: ns, for instance, the 
Ruruxnb&s {Curumbar^ Knruhus). They were subjugated 
by the kings of Chois, and are found at present only in sparse 
numbers** For a series of measurements and other in¬ 
vestigations regarding these people we have to thank 
Mr, F. Jagor,f and also for some account of the half-savage 
Naya-Kurumhas living in the forests. Of the latte r t 
Mr. Jagor has brought with him a skeleton, which is in the 
possession of the Berlin Anthropological Society. It belonged 
to a woman, and is remarkable fori is extraordinary' smallness 
and delicacy. It Is 1,310 mm. in height, and of the skull we 
have the following indices 


Indux of breadth 


746 

Let Jex of height 

, 1S 

746 

iodut of foes 


Bl"8 

Index of orbits 

in 

nt 

Index of bom 

... 


Index of paUte 

44 « 

644) 


It is therefore an ortho dolichocephalic dmniBproeopic 
skull. Its capacity amounts to only 960 cub, cm., precisely 
the same namvocepkalLc measure which Mr. Flower gave of 
the smallest Y?dda skull from Hunter's Museum, and which 


* Jamas Wilkinnon Breekji r An Accrual of tb PrimEi!™ I'fibw m 4 
MoptLmeatHi of the Xilagirm, London, l$73, p, J*S, 

f Zoit^chrift fur Ethnologic. 1&70, Bd. XL. «. J>4 rt r 
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ho declares to be altogether the smallest hit inau skull in this 
collection. In fact* thifl skeleton challenges comparison 
with the Ygddia. The skull measurements show great 
similarity, whilst the Tamils from Ceylon as well as from 
Timjore, especially in the index of height, vary essentially. 
The form of the face is different from both, as well from the 
Vpidia as from the Tamils, but not different enough from 
the Tfddas to justify an ethnological separation. 

The measure men is of Mr. Jagor among tho living showed 
in the main similar proportions, although considerable 
single deviations appear which it is now impossible to account 
for. He found the Nay: l-Ku rumbas throughout small in 
staturo N and although among them were some very young 
individuals, the elder ones, especially the women, proved to 


have even smaller figures, 
together: — 

1 put the numbers briefly 

IIeight of body. Skull iodoje, 

mm. 

A man of 19 year* 

... 1,43a 

60'4 

A girl of 15 years 

1,402 

710 

A woman of 25 years 

1,345 

— 

A woman of 4h years 

1,305 

02-4 

Average pf the womon 

1,350 

■— 

The result in the ease of the few wild Kurumbas is :— 

If l:L|_|‘J a L of body. Skull bldoi. 
meet. 

A man of 1® year* 

... 1,432 

72 0 

A nmn of 23 jtau-a 

1,515 

73 1 

A man of 27 yaarS 

... 1,529 .. 

802 

A Euan of 30 vtiari 

... 1,523 

69 8 

A man of 50 years 

1,589 

— 

Average of the men 

1,529 

— 

A WOHWIB of 22 years 

*.. M7D 

— 

A woman of 50 year* 

1,410 

■■ — 

Avenge of tho woman 

1.440 

.. — 


How far the difference in bodily height is universal we 
cannot judge. At any rate, the women of Loth tribes are not 
31—S7 k 
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only smaller, bui absolutely small. But the Kunimbart 
altogether must be called srnrilL Mr. Rosa King,* in his. 
description of the aboriginal tribes of the Xilagiris, points out 
the Kurumbas ns especially stunted creature-?, “low in stature, 
they are also ill-made. They are among the most debased 
types of mankind/* The indices of the head are, in both of 
the columns just given, dolichocephalic, and indeed Co a very 
pronounced degree. The fact that we have in each column a 
brachyeephudie head is perhaps to be ascribed to Che difficulty 
in hiking the measures of the living. 

I do not enter any further into these investigation?. For the 
present I only wished to show that the physical condition of 
the Tamils, including even those of the Coromandel coast, ia 
noc sufficient to represent perfectly theDmvldian type. Close 
beside them in the mountains of Hindustan wo come upon 
other Pravidas who, to all appearance > are essentially different + 
Therefore* if one will search out the connection of the 
Y$ddis T and perhaps of the Sinhalese thorn selves* with 
Drsvidian India, it would be advisable to go beyond the 
inhabitants of the cosist and bring the mountain tribee into 
comparison. 

But even here the researches will not end, for according to 
all probability the present mountain tribes are not the real 
aborigines of Hindustan* In the tradition, together with the 
Kurtimbas, the Yedara are called *ha oldest inhabitants of 
Tondamaiidalam (Madras); and of them, it seeing it was Kiid : 
" There were then no forts, only hut a: no king*, no religion, 
no civil[action* no books : men were linked savages ; no 
marriage insiitutioiifl/’f I will lay no weight on the name 
of the Yedara, which probably likewise signifies “ hunters,* * 1 
although the mention of such aborigines ia certainly notice- 
able. Further* in the oldest Indian epic p the Ramiyana, 
we arc told of the tighls of Yifih^m with fabulous Asms, who 
we must Imagine to have been the aborigines of Hindustan 


* JoartUtl of Afithropjlnffy. Loikdaii, 1S7LMI, p. 46, 

i Aneka, J. p, Sfi. Priduid, f, c. t LV, P p* Ifta. 
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and Ceylon, limit himself, whole said m have come from 
Ouelc, makea war upon Rawa^ king of Ceylon (L&ihka] p 
champion of the Yakkho and Raknhusas worship, and 
conquers him Curiously enough a trad!lion lias been 
preserved among the Hay sis (Tayas, Haine) in Nepal tlmt at 
the time when Ravvana was plain they immigrated from 
Ceylon to the Dekkan p and later from ihence to Saturounghar, 
and finally reached the mountains, which are their present 
home + * The Vara 13 a, who inhabit the moitmaiua of K eiikan,t 
tell the same tale of [heir tribe. All these traditions are of 
course of no positive value for the diagnosis of the different 
tribes, but they must warn us not lo decide our investigations 
among ihe aboriginal races of India and Ceylon aim ply on 
the ground of some crude linguistic indications, or the 
physical characteristics of a few better known tribes* All 
the sime, whether the earliest Inhabitant a of Ceylon immi- 
grated in boats over the small extent of sea w hich separates 
the I slum] from the mainland, or whether* has been so often 
conjectured* and is rendered highly prob ddo by the fauna 
of Ceylon, the Island was once a part of the continent* and as 
andi inhabited by the same cribes, we cannot avoid the 
conviction that they stand in ll close affinity to the aborigines 
of India, 

Whether these were proio-Pm vidian or even pre-Bra vidian 
tribes we cannot with certainty decide at present. 

The traditions, however far back they may go t with 
regard to this give very little light* Mr. Zimmer* has lately 
compiled from the books of the Vedas comprehensive 
accounts of the condition of the Indian people in past ages, 
but they hardly afford sufficient foothold to enable us to judge 


■ Pal ton, Ethuriogictl Draoription of Bengal* rt-pii Ij! ished by Ooc.it 
Fk-x. 7^it#ehrKt fur ErJinelagi*, M - Vf* 

f hom* Tabkaade* Hac** Ue rind** ContiAte. Rdvna d'Au- 

it rfipcloj^ic, Fajift, i^73„ I. lt- r p. h '*- 

■ IIi-Limvb Zimmer. AlrimlWhr* Lebun, Die CilUUr Jtr vixliBetk&a 
Ari*r, BarUn. 1979* ». bMri *?q. 
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of the Arran condition, When the light-skinned Aryans 
from the Punjab invaded the land, later called Hindustan, 
they found it already in I he possessi on of numerous tribes of 
+J dark-skinned " people. In the Vedas these same tribes 
are designated by the generic name of Daayu or Dma. A 
greater part of thera T in proportion us the conquerors 
penetrated farther into the valley of the Ganges, were 
forced back on both sides to the mountains, northward 
Into the Himalaya and southward into the Vindhya; those 
who remained behind were adopted as Sndras, thus becom¬ 
ing a part of tho Aryan organisation. Hence nothing stands 
In the way of the assumption that the mountaineers in 
general belong to the aboriginal tribes. But neither does 
anything compel us to consider all these tribes of the 
Dasya as homophollc. liidc*d + one has recently begun to 
separate the Lira vidian from the Kolarian* tribes* chiefly 
on account of language. Should we r in the face of such an 
important linguistic contrast, azgwTO a physical similarity ? 
In this matter the French anthropologists have advanced 
most audaciously. M. Rousseloff speaks most positively of 
an immigration of Thibetan tribes of the yellow race from 
the east, and another of Turanians from the west, before the 
Aryan invasion ; hut be assumes, as anterior to both, a 
population of Negritos. To the admixture of the latter with 
yellow tribes he first of all ascribes the origin of the proto- 
Dravidiansp counting among those the Malers, the Komis* 
perhaps the Gonds, and only when fresh troops of Invade re 
had again mixed with the proto-Dravidians, arose* In h?s 
opinion, the Draridaa or Tamila* They brought the snake- 
worahip (Nagas) with them- On the other hand, from ihe 
immigration of the Tn rani ana arose in the plains the Jats, in 
the mountains the Bhila, Minas, and M hairs. He regards aa 
the last remains of the primitive black population the 
jioattercd remnants of a small black people upon the high 
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plateaus of the Amarkantak, w ho have become known under 
the names of Djangals* * Putting and Jnangos, Curiously 
enough these are precisely such tribes au Sir E. Tennent 
and Mr. Bailey had already brought into comparison 
with the TfldtMa But with regard to the Juangaa 
(.Dachuange)* Colonel Dalton states that they belong to the 
KolaHaus : that their hair Is rough, curly + and of a reddish 
brown colour* their cheek-bones prominent* faces flat* noses 
depres&edt brows vertical but Jow + Ho gives the average 
height of the men as below 5 ft, and that of the women oa 
about 4 ft. 8 in.* This description contains quite as many 
Mongolian as Negriti&n characteristics. 

If l have many doubts* therefore, about admitting the dis* 
tinctions of Mr. Rousselet, especially with regard to the 
assumption of a veritable Negrito race os the aboriginal race 
of India* I yet in nowise oppose the idea that the tribes of 
^ black-ski ns Tl which the Aryans found established In the 
valley of the Gauges were mixed. How much Mongolian, 
Turanian p or Negrito blood flowed in their vein* must 
remain for the present undecided. But it is certainly not 
improbable that a part only of the Daayn were Dravidume, 
and that, oven before the proto- Lira vidas of Mr. Kousselet, pre- 
I>ravldian tribee inhabited the land. Neither the Mongols 
nor the Turanians satisfactorily explain the stunted growth 
of the tribes of 14 black-ddm / 1 to whom even Pliny t alludes 
as 44 the pigmies Inhabiting the mountains in the country of 
Fraaieu. 1 ' All the information we have of them is unfortu¬ 
nately so imperfect as to permit of iss being turned to-account 
for every sort of opinion. 

The Messrs* d@ QotmfagesJ and Hamy have collected 


■ Th dL yuan# wotflta wear e-ren hhw n-;o hi Stf frnt frnx r a taltcw brill tOftf her 
hy a girdle. In so far Usy iwmblft the Wmnni Vrd iU*. Uni accoiding 
ten Mr, F, Jftfior the womin fit Koiogmns «tM of tho Goad jrmp-, 
Bft il the Ghu&dm in IliiirliUcAn, likinrf* wear no COr«r[»g tut Iwt*. 
f Plifcio*, Nat. Hint, lit VI. + 0. *2. 
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accounta of she Negritos Id India, from which-they conclude 
definitely that genuine Negritos are still fixing in various 
parts of the country. I cannot esteem the evidence sufficient 
although 1 ’will not deny that the question is open to dis¬ 
cussion* I will give only one example as ground for my 
misgivings, which is not, however, taken from the Indians* 
hot from genuine Negritos from the neighbourhood. 

The co-ealled Negrito (or Mincopie) race which inhabits 
the neighbouring provinces to the east, and principally 
several dusters of islands and parts of Malacca (though they 
are in fact only scattered members of the tribe) p show 
unquestionably by their dark complexion as well sib small¬ 
ness of frame,and particularly of the head, a striking approach 
to the Vfddifl and Kurambaa. As next to them in point of 
territory wo must mention their near neighbours the M little 
blacks* 1 who dwell in the Andaman Island*. In truth, 
Mr. Hartshome* points to certain analogies between VfdrMs 
and Andamanese. But his proofs refer exclusively to single 
customs and peculiarities,—for instance, to the use of the 
how and arrow, to their inability to count,—but nowhere 
rest upon physical grounds. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the Andamanese, through previously cited characteristics, 
are physically pretty closely related to the Ycddas. In the 
measurements of Mr* F. Jagorf from the living I calculate 
the average height of the Andamanese 


17 mates at 


mm. 

10 £gim1ua at ... 

— 

MIS 

27 Andaman^ at 

-1* 



Among theae the minimum is 1*390 with a man yean old, 
and 1,320 mm. with a woman of 24 ; the maximum 
with a man 40 years o!d t and 1,504 mm. with a woman 
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20 years old. These are proport ions in part even lower 
than the measure found for the Vfddia, on the whole, 
however, coming to about the Bamo. 

As regards the capacity of the skull, It is on the average 
vi ry small I can state thae according to measurements of 
Andaman ese sku] I ti, for which i am indebted to the k iiidii 
of IHerara. Macnamara and Man t they reach and even exceed 
the measure of naunocephiily which the \ ^ddas and 
Ktirumbaa present. One of my skulls has a capacity of only 
910 cub. cm rJ another shows 970, a third l t 050. 

As great as the similarity in these figures Is tho difference 
in ihe form of the skulls. The Andamanese m well ns the 
Negritos generally* are in reality brachyeephalie, and this one 
circumstance distinguishes them definitely from all the 
Ceylon races. If we add to (his that their hair grows In 
spiral coils, and is to be classed with the woolly hair of the 
genuine negro, then every possibility disappears of a union 
with the V{H'lda& + unless we assume that climatic influences 
have specially affected the hair. The complexion also 
presents considerable variation. Since most reporters call it 
pure black with She Andamanese, the Yeddds are generally 
described as lighter, and even by the very trustworthy Davy 
as resembling the Sinhalese. 

Even Ices analogy is found between Vedrlas and Austra¬ 
il ana. We may certainly point out that the hair and even 
the beard is somewhat like that of the Yeddis : but one 
glance at the skull, and still more at the skeleton, of the 
Australian convinces os that here a great and unmistakable 
contrast exist*. In spite of this Mr. Topinard* has recently 
emphasised the relationship of the Australians as well to 
the Ycddas as to the Bfails, Gouda, KHonda, Mundaa, Kn- 
rumbas, Ac. I call attention also in this connection to the 
sufficient number of reasons lo the contrary adduced by hi a 
countryman, Mr. CaJtamand.t 

* r*<U Tftpivuud. L’AnihfapolOffw. Ftrii, !ST7 T p r |p3 L 
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Very muck more complicated ia the question whether 
Malay elements were not infused into the aboriginal popnla- 
tion of Ceylon p which from the peculiar rising of their 
boats has been concluded, not without substantial grounds 
The fact that the Malaya hare extended their settlements 
much further, even aa far ag Madagascar, suggests the idea 
that they may have established upon Ceylon a kind of 
midway station. There are + however, no obvious physical 
indications of such a relationship, and 1 would therefore 
enter into do further discussion of dun possibility, the lees 
so since the generally assumed connection of the Malaya with 
the ancient Inhabitants of India impedes such Investigation 
vary greatly. The single recent statement of a physical 
resemblance between Sighatese and Malays, which I find 
iehy an American missionary In China, McWilliams,* who 
observed in the former 14 a Malay expression of countenanced 
From the foregoing discussion we assume as proved :— 

(1.) That manifold resemblances exist between i the Vetldds 
and the Sinhalese^ and that the origin of the Sinhalese race 
from a mixture of Veddds and immigrants from India 
possesses great probability* as well upon historical as also 
upon anthtopological grounds. 

(3!-) That the Veddds a # mil as the Sinhalese in the main 
features arc distinguished from the Ceylon Taunts^ and 
equally from those of Tanjore {Ghdta}. 

(3.) That, on the other hand r among the remnants of the 
old Draiidian or jterhaps pre-Dravidian tribes of Hindus- 
tdn we finderen to-day evidence of analogies with the Voddds. 

Have the Yeddas remained in the condition of the proto- 
Dravidians, or possibly pre«Dmvidians T or have they in their 
isolation sunk to a lower state ? In other words, are they 
ethnologically to be turned to account in order to paint 
anew ihe picture of this primitive period ? 


* Waited States Exploring Expedition daring the y&km ]tf3S-42. Vol 
IX r Pickering. The ftooeq of Man. UhlMtlphia. 1@4 H h p. 13d, 
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In various places I have earlier demonstrated why it is not to 
be ass Timed that the Veddils have ever passed through a state 
of higher civilisation. If in spite of the reasons for such a 
conception, which to me seem conclusive, it may nevertheless 
be assumed that, owing to unfavourable outward, circtm- 
Blancos, they have by degrees retrograded physically* and shat 
their present low intellectual condition is the result of this 
physical deteriorat ioni we should then be forced to represent 
them as a pathological tribe. The smallness and delicacy of 
their bones, above all the tiny size of their skulls* and* as a 
necessary result, the inferior capacity of their brains, might 
indeed suggest the hypothesis that Lhey are a kind of cretin 
or microcephvle. Unquestionably the brain of the F^dda 
must be very small; direct and definite statements of how 
small we have not, and computation Is very uneertain- 
Herr L. W, vou BischolT* has called attention in detail to 
the inexactness of the proposed method by which the weight 
of the brain is computed from the capacity of the skull. 
We can, however* by this method arrive at an approximate 
estimate* and I subjoin a few such calculations. The first is 
according to the method of Mr, Barnard Davis, who for the 
meiniiigcs and the vessels deducts IS per cent* from the 
figures for the capacity of the skull* and claims, the remainder 
as being the weight of the bmiu. The second is according 
to the direction of Herr von Bischolf* who ascertained that the 
capacity of ihe dry skulls was with males I1'9. with females 
about S T S per cent. cub. cm* larger than the weight of the 
brains expressed in grams. The weight of brain, therefore* 
would bo with the YudiMs, according to— 

Dttvift'H method. Hiachoff f * ccethikJ r 

Males, gram* *.* l,i77 guma 

Fenialeft, 1,021 grams ... MOtf grama 

These numbers, however inexact they may be, still indi¬ 
cates very striking contrast to the proportions of the brain 


- Tt^oder L. W* ton Eischuff. Ha* Uirngcvuht il<> Meuwh^m Mun¬ 
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in cultured races i indeed, the figures for the nannocephalic 
girl are so Email that we have every reason to inquire whether 
these can be physiological relations. If we add to thig the 
apparently very small capacity of the Yeddtfs for mental 
development, the almost entire absence of all ideal forms of 
thought T the inability to count, and still more to calculate, 
the want of any sense of colour, the question suggests itself 
whether this is not mi krocephalv in the pathological sense ? 
We can distinctly deny this suggestion. The Email V^dda 
skull Is as little to be considered microcephnlic* in the 
technical sense, as the intellect of the YgdtUta is to be likened 
to the men tal cond ition of mic roeeph yles. The md ivid ual Uy 
of the YpddAs is psychically fully developed. So far as their 
needs demand they have matured their capacities, and are able 
to take care of them&el ves and X hoi r chHdren* They estab lish 
families, defend their estates (not very definitely limited to 
be sure), obtain for them Helves, partly by great effort and 
cunning, the neeessary food, and even associate, so far as 
unavoidable, with neighbours and strangers in a free way 
and as sel fniefe rin i n ed men, E n ough t they are d i utlngu i shed 
in all the main features from actual micrucephylee. 

Mr. Bailey* testifies expressly that madness and idiocy am 
rare among the Veddas, especially the latter. He says it is 
truo they have the notion, that when one curses another 
madness overtakes the one cursed—a notion which prevails 
also among the Si gfaale&e, who designate cursing afl katawahn 
{" had mouth,’ 1 or 14 poison from the lips ”)* But insanity is 
nevertheless uncommon among them. This testimony is the 
more worthy of note since Mr. Bailey suggests the idea that, 
as the result of intermarriages with blood relations, beside 
a stun ted body, diseases of the brain, idiocy,, and epilejisy 
might bo expected. But he finds nothing of the kind, and 
satisfies himself by imputing to the cau&e mentioned the lack 
of numerous descendants aud dying out of the nice, an 
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explanation, which* considering the manifold unfavourable 
conditions under which the tribe live* may at least in this 
sweeping sense be open to question. 

Beal microcephaly in the pathological sense is found 
among the tribes of India, One of the most noticeable 
examples we know was communicated to the Berlin 
Anthropoligal Society by Dr. J. Wilson." It concerns a sect of 
Fakirs, who administer the service in the temple of Shadow!*, 
in the Punjab, and who belong to the Snni Muhammadans; 
on account of their abnormal heads they were called Chnas or 
Chubas (" rat-heads T ')- Of one of these Mr, Wilson has given 
ns some measurements, which, though not showing exactly 
how they were taken* at any rata indicate much smaller 
proportions than are to be found among the Yeddas. Accord¬ 
ing to him, with one tnuleChua:— 

The diagonal drcmiifflrenw of 
then head (mea-mired before the 
wm, acros* occipnl) **** 

The bn rijeou Lnl flirt □ inference 
{across occiput, &ud fron¬ 
tal cavity) *4* ■** 

The verticil olreiiinftirfliLce (right 
ac™ from one oar opening to 
the other) 

If we compare these figures with those of the Vgddii 
tho difference will instantly he clear. With the Chua the 
eiae diagonally amounts to less than the size horizontally of 
the Y*d«M skull No. 1, although the latter is not measured 
across the frontal cavities* hut above them s and of course 
without any covering of flesh. Although Br + Johnston 
asserts the impotence of these people* the sect has still, since 
the Ifith century, continued to perpetuate itself in both sexes, 
and at some periods so vigorously that their number in the 
latter half of the 17th eentu ry reached a hundred heads. The 
temple is secretly visited by women, who, because of their 
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sterility* pasd anight there, and consecrate theirfirai-born, in 
advance* to the temple service. In the morning “ they find 
a Ckua at their side who is supposed to promote conception 
mid beget Chuaa." It -will indeed bo allowable to make 
another interpretation, and assume direct agency, wherein 
leas impotent individuals than Dr. Johnston saw are 
employed i however It may be f this example very well 
ill us trates the distinction best ween microcephaly and naimo- 
cephaly. 

It may, therefore, without hesitation, be admitted that the 
impaired bodily and mental development of the Yfd(bts is 
not owing to a really morbid condition, which as such 
might be hereditary, bat rather to be regarded as a race- 
peculiarity. This, however, by no means excludes the possi- 
bility that favourable outward eiraninstances* especially 
better food* might produce a more complete development, and 
the body become larger and stronger* the skull and brain for¬ 
mation more perfect. In fact such cases appear among the 
Vfddfr, as is proved by examples previously given, A man 
of I f 638 mm, in height far exceeds the average* and though 
the one skull in the Davis collection which ban a capacity of 
1,614 cub. cm, may be considered as a kind of abnormity, 
there is still the other out of the collection in the College of 
Sui^eons of 1,430 cub. din,, which (supposing it to be genuine) 
is a very noteworthy specimen* 

It might follow from this that the Sinhalese arc civili^d 
VcddiiH* who simply owo the superiority of their physical 
development to their better life. The Island of Ceylon had 
of old the reputation of affording the most favourable condi¬ 
tions for the existence of men, and was celebrated for the 
longevity of its inhabitants. “ In Taprobanem,** Palladium* 
writes* “nbi gens eel Maerobiorum* namque exunia coeli 
temperie.-,ad eetatem 150 annorum senes durant/* Saint 


■ FjkUMtn* p. * ; rf. Plimua, Kan Ifi h--Uj tin*, lib. V|« r c, 24. 1 
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Ambroid us even translates the Greek “ Bcati/ 1 How¬ 

ever* climatic and outward circumstances favour the Yfddus 
too, and if in their peculiar conditions of life they in gome 
degree approach the Kodiyra, still* as already mentioned* 
the latter have nowhere sunk to a physical degradation 
compared with that of the Yeddus. But no one will deny 
that with good care both might attain to an incomparably 
more complete bodily development* 

In spite of this possibility of a more perfect growth, the 
Ttfdda race Is still in reality, as m ancient days, of small 
stature—in fact one may even count it among the smallest 
of the living human tribes, and in a not very strict sense 
speak of it as a tribe of dwarfs* As a further corroboration 
of ibis, such tribes were scattered all over India. I have 
already referred to the Naya-Kurumbaa. But beside thee*, 
people of small stature and little heads arc not uncommon* 
Even the Sinhalese and Tamila of Ceylon have already 
afforded us examples of this, Herr von Bischolff speaks of 
the brain of an Indian from Bukkur of 1*860 mm, in height, 
which weighed only 973 grams s he quotes at the same time 
an observation of Peacock's, who found in a native of mixed 
origin from Bombay a brain of 1,006 grams, whilst Mr* Clap- 
ham ascertains the weight of brain of a Bengalese to be 1,531 
grams* In the collection of the Berlin Anthropological 
Society is the skull of a Foley ar T with a capacity of only 
1 t 04O cub. cm. i that of a young native of further India, 
belonging to the caste of the oil merchants, having a capacity 
of 1,150, and hifl mothers of 1,100 cub^ cm. Of f he skulls 
from Tanjore which 1 mentioned one has 1,200 the other 
1,255 cub. cm. 

The uannocephaly of the Yfiddas, however little patholo¬ 
gical it may be, compels us in nowise to go beyond the 
province of Indian ethnology to seek out analogies* Possibly 

* Davy (I. <\ T |K 107 } fitstei that among the Kighatest; there arc mote 
men than womfFl; in the Imhin^ when; the fond In better, we find, 

o» in Europe, that the case i* ovoctly thi- revere^ 

f Von Biachoff, 0 l a, 0* Si 
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India in ancient times was inhabited by tribes who bore a 
ck.se relationship to these. With as little propriety as tilts 
present Hindus can be said to have sprung, and progressi vely 
developed, from these more or less dwarfish aborigines, 
just ho little does such a kind of explanation suit the con* 
section of the Vsddas with the Sinhalese, As they have not 
descended from the Sinhalese by regressive degeneration, 
neither surely have they been transformed by progessivo 
evolution into Sinhalese. That no such simple affinity 
exists is proved chiefly by the difference in the form of Hie 
face, to which all observers testify*. 

la truth, it was just the form of the face which can* d 
all the earlier travellers to associate the Sinhalese with 
the Europeans, Even Knox, as 1 have already mentioned, 
was of the opinion that no people in the world were so 
exactly like the Sinhalese hr the people of Europe. Cordhaer 
asserts this quite as distinctly, calling attention particularly 
to the features, which means the face. If no hue an observer 
M John Daw, instead of this, mys the Sinhalese are wholly 
Indian, we cm only conclude that all these designations 
point io the common Aryan character of the face. Wuh 
Davy this is the less to be doubted since he speaks explicitly 
of the “Asiatic” form of the Sinhalese skull ithat is, of the 
capsule of the skull); when, directly to the contrary, almost 
all observers ascribe to the Veddi face a foreign and very 
frequently Dravidinn type, it becomes clear that genealogical 
investigation must make the face a main object of study. 
If we now go back to the history there can be no doubt 
that the Sinhalese face is an importation from 0* Aryan 
province of the Indian continent. The Rainayuna, as well 
as the Wlj&yo legend, affords direct confirmation of this. 
The latter, however, conveys at the same time an earliest 
warning not to be too one-sided ill this opinion, for it 
speak* distinctly of an importation of Tamil women from 
“Makar," from whom the king himself and his followers 
tuuk wlvea. 
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If my view bo correct that (M Veddds art a pure blooded, 
the Sinhalese a mixed rare, we nmy then leave the question 
out of considers!ou ofi to bow far Ceylonese intervention, 
especially soil, food, and climate, bag operated to determine 
the formation, of the body. I wish only to touch brielly 
upon a few facts, the knowledge of which is not without 
significance in regard to this question. Even in the old 
document ascribed to Palladios, the sheep upon TaproLune 
are spoken of: “ Oves ill is crinlhe omnesque absque lana, luo 
suppeditant uberttm, latis candis conspictendn (wWifet 

Bir E, Tcnmrnt,* nearly two thousand years later, made the 
a.irue observation in Jaffna ; the sheep of the place had Jong 
iiair T like goats* instead of wool A similar influence of 
dimate upon the hairy covering of the sheep isalao testi¬ 
fied of other places, It ifi atisertedf that the native cat:- of 
Ceylon have an Inferior appearance ; they ana said tu be small, 
with thick oto^e-cUnging hair, little beads* retreating fore¬ 
heads, but great pointed cars,{ Any one disposed to assume a 
like influence of climate upon men might conclude that human 
beings also, especially the aborigines, who have dwelt longest 
upon the Island, have undergone a like change : for example, 
that the hair was originally woolly, the head anti entire 
hotly larger, Then might approaches be sought to woolly- 
haired black h, to Andamanese and Negritos, to Melanesians 
and even Africans. Before admitting eneh great alterations^ 


m Tmarnty 1- r . E t, Pi 59 h w The finest sheep in CejIttD are tvflrvd npfvn 
the dry plain# which OYerlifl tho limestone and ceraE ruck, on the northern 
bad western ou&siSr These idiOfp,. instead of hemp coated with wool, are 
WfvTOd w\tb l->ng tmr, n^Efibling that of goat#, and the homy cfttlMitie# 
that dcfenii their fcnnw, and wbiftharide from their habited koKlingdeim 
ta crop thv Bhi>rt herbage, ^rva todittingniah the JnJfn* tiocka from theme of 
the Olher portion* of the Inland-’* I d(J not. find It bud that the*® nhwp 
have fat tails, 

f Charles Darwin. Th*- Variation of Animals and FEintii in the £t*vte 
df Jtomtalicuiua. Traa^Ured from the English by V. Cards. Stuttgart, 
vLil- I h p. 123 ll.* p. 
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bovew, the facta must In' assured, The story of the native 
eat* deserves a more strict inquiry ; it rests at present upon 
the solitary testimony of a botanist (Mr, Thwaitee). lho 
metamorphosis of the sheep, however, seems more firmly 
established, as it is supported by the authority of two wholly 
independent witnesses, separated from one another by quite 
a long interval of time ; but it ie confined, according to 
Sir E. Tennent, to a comparatively small district in the 
extreme north, Hence it appears to me we should hesitate 
before malting an application of these experiences gathered 
from tile history of domesticated animals, to the savage 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; at any rate until it is proved that the 
latter actually possessed in earlier times different physical 
characteristics. The present state of the hair plainly corres¬ 
ponds to the of Palladia*, and must therefore 

have been just as it now is for at least fifteen hundred years. 

It is very certain that if we would pure no the search for 
the origin of the Veddae genealogically we must first turn 
our investigations to the savage, or half-savage tribes of India. 
This once clearly settled, room enough will still remain for 
conjectural anthropology. Even now speculation has gone 
pretty far. Mr. Hyde Clarke* brings the KoJarian and other 
further Indian tribes in connection with the African 
negroes j Col. Kincaidf places the Bhils with the Mongols ; 
and Mr. Keane* strikes the Malays wholly out of the series 
of independent races, and believes the Caucasians to have 
penetrated in pre-historic ages not merely to further India, 
but even so far as Polynesia. It may be ef service that such 
questions should be seasonably presented, especially at a time 
when the dying out of the Savage races) is imminent, and 
admonishes us to hasten the investigation. Hut after the 
questions have awakened interest, the warning must bo 
reiterated not to draw any definite conclusions until a greater 


* Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Gnat Britain anil Ttvlmuf- 
IS7S, wl. VIII.. p.4*- 

f Id., ISts'J, vol. IX.. p- to*. 


1 Id., 1530, vol. IX.. p. 3M. 
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amount of facte have been collected. First of all then, great 
stress must be laid oil the importance of enlarging by every 
possible effort the ethnology of the Indians, in order to he 
able to investigate radically tlio tribe of “black-skins. 
Since a part of the Daayu were transferred to the Sudras, 
and consequently included in the caste syHtcm of the Htn* 
lids, as the Veddis in that of the Sinhalese, it is not even 
possible to bring to a conclusion the physical anthropology 
of the Hindus and the Sinhalese until we have resolved 
tho evidently very composite group of the Dasyn into its 
separate members. One such member is plainly the tribe 
of the V^ddas. Their natural isolation upon an island has 
perhaps tended to preserve in them, rather than in related 
races upon the continent, their peculiar character, and made 
them an object by which to teat the admissibility of the 
theories concerning tho origin of the black Indians. 

May the zeal of tbe observer know no Hanging, that before 
the utter extinction of ibis already much depleted race, the 
language and customs, the physical and mental constitution, 
of tho V^ddiis, may be in all particulars firmly established. 
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PROCEEDINGS^! 885. 


General Mietikg, 

Wth January f I0S5, 8,30 p.m^ at Colombo Museum, 
Present■ 

The Hon. J, F. Dickson, ll ^ c.m,q,, Fr&Giden^ in the Chair, 


P* D. AnthonEsz H Esq., w.d* 
T. Berwick Esq, 

F« AY. Boiflj Esq r 
H + Bob, Esq. 

The Hon, R. A T Bosanquet. 
J- R. CulJ K Esq r * k a» 

D. AY. Ferguson, Esq. 

J* Fergn&on, Esq, 


AY. Ferguson, Esq, p F^.g, 
The Hon. F. Fleming, 

Pfa. Frcudonbergj Enq, 

H. MacYioar, Esq., f.z.s* 
W, F. Ranaisiphn, Esq. 

J. H. Thwaites, Esq*, m.a. 
W. H, VYrigbt, Esq, 


AY, E f Davidson, Esq., CX*s +r Honorary Secretary. 
Six visitors introduced, anti six Indies 


Bmintfs, 

The Paper for tho evening was a translation* by Mr. Philip 
Fraiideilberg* of an account of Ceylon by Johann Jacob $aar t a 
private soldier in the service of the Dutch Ea^t India Company, 
whose experiences of fifteen years* campaigning in Ceylon were 
admirably rendered in Mr. FroudonWg’s translation* The naive 
spirit of the original was capitally caught. Tho extract read by 
Mr- Cull, iho whole translation being too Jong to read, was the 
part relating to the siege of Colombo by tho Dutch,' and its 
capture from the Portuguese in 1656* 

The recital of Saar’s experiences in Ceylon is in tho form of an 
extended diary* with the dates of tho various incidents noted very 
carefully. The translation commences with tho fourth chapter 
of the original work, the previous chapters referring to bis 
travels in other countries- It is dated 1647, a,p t when* with 
three hundred ether soldiers In the Dutch East India Service, the 
writer left Batavia for Ceylon, arriving at Gallo, then regarded 
as the Dutch capital of the Island, the Portuguese holding posses¬ 
sion of Colombo, Negombo, Kulutara, Mannar, and Jaffuapatam. 
The account of the country and its people in tho early port of 
tlu& diary is told very much *g we find it in Euox, save that the 
latter referred to Kandyans, whereas Saar speaks of the low- 
country people* He alludes with evident surprise to the fact of 
the peasant* or cultivator* being held in higher esteem than the 
artificer!* in gold and silver, but so it is not only in ai) Eastern 
countries* but amongst the early In habitants of the Weftt, where 
the poorest free-born cultivator was, in the Snxou times* held to bo 
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superior to the burgher or artisan. Thane aro several pages 
devoted to an account of the kraal i tig of elephantwhich was 
evidently curried on then pretty much as It ia iu the present time, 
except ill theniethodd adopted for taming and training the captured 
brutes. Therein an avmmng account of n capture of a huge rock- 
snake whilst in the act of a wallowing a young doer, a portion of 
which protruded from the creature's jaws : the snake was killed, 
and the young deer removed from it was found to weigh forty 
pounds. Seeing it he natives prepare to cook the snake, Saar 
bethought him to make a meal or two of the deer, uud found that, 
on being cooked, it tasted remarkably well. 

It is made very evident from Satire recital that the Portuguese 
kiwi rendered themselves intensely disliked by the King of Kandy, 
or. as ho i* termed, the Emperor of Ceylon, who ou several* occa¬ 
sions made overtures to the Dutch lo aid him in expelling the 
Portuguese from the country, wealing cm one occasion an embassy 
to Bata via for that purpose. The Dutch, nothing loth, came lo 
an understanding with the Kandyans, who supplied them with 
fVrjH-Sa provisions of all kinds, as well as with, native i roups to aid 
them in their operation, and coolies for carrying supplies, 

The hostile proceedings of the Dutch Commander of Gall a 
appear to liavH bceu directed, in the first place, against u the 
groat fortress of Negombo/ f as it was styled. Xegombo had at 
that time four bastions, two towards the sea uud two towards tbs 
land, each armed with eight guns, with a wall of sods tw enty-Lwo 
feet thick running round die whole, and enclosing a cagile protected 
by two bastions. Outride of all there was a deep and wide dEleh 
lying wElLl wharp stakes. Altogether, it must have been a 
formidable place In those times against a imtivi enemy. The 
reason for alt this strength w r as that Ncgomho was the centre 
of the cinnamon jangles, into which large bodied of peelers- were 
despatched at the proper season, accompanied by a hundred 
soldi era to drive off the enemy and wild elephants during the 
co!lection of the much*covoted bark. 

Negombo wa* taken by the Dutch, uud recaptured from them 
several timed after much fighting aud some blood-letting* but, 
after the taking of Colombo ami the establishment of a good 
understanding with the Kandyan sovereign, it was no longer 
necessary to maintain a largo garrison at Negombo, ami the fort 
and its work* were much reduced in &i£e and strength. 

The account of the march of Dutch troops to the siege of 
Colombo is full of interest, a* showing the mode of warfare adopted 
in those days* and the tedious marches undertaken by the troops, 
ail of whom were infantry. Meeting a body of Portuguese troops 
seven hundred strong, a few milts on the Guile side, the Dutch 
army, rein forced from Batavia and numbering three thousand* 
bad no difficulty in defeating them aiul killing a large number. 
Advancing on the capital they regularly invested ib but met 
with such a stout resfibtaueo that their number* were considerably 
reduced by dead nml wounded, ttiu latter being cared, for ui 
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a monastery at Mutwal, The besieging force wsbdow beginning 
to feel some discouragement, but the Mrratlva goes on to my ;— 
** Wbeu, however, on the 2nd of April, three ships with frntb 
soldiers arrived from Batavia, our spirits rose considerably* and 
wo wanted to have ourrevenge ; the more so, as, on the following 
day p 3rd of April, we got hold of the Portuguese provision* which 
had sailed from Goa under a Dutch flag p iu hopes to pass through 
our fleet into the harbour of Colombo. 

il When the besieged learnt these two facts, they, on (lie other 
hand, became despondent, especially m they mw that everyday we 
got nearer to the town. Daily many deserters came to us t and all 
reported that there was great want of provisions, ami that many 
had died of hanger. This wns confirmed by their daily driving 
out black people, w hom we could not allow to get into our camp, 
ami therefore had to shoot between the trenches and. the town, 
At last the famine assumed such proportions that one native 
woman sue her own child ; others took grass from the ground, and 
wanted to eat it. As we had no menus of driving them away 
from our canip p we had to strike a still greater terror into them, 
and when a woman came and brought small children, w r e forced 
her to put her child into a w'ooden mortar, and to pound it dead 
wdth the pounder, and thou again to go away with the dead child. 
On the 9th of April wo began to dig a mine, ami mimaged, to 
make a gallery on one side across the ditch. When, however, on 
their side vve had dug for two days, they noticed it, made a 
counter-mine in the direction of ours, so that when we became 
aware of it and heard it, we had to give up our w T ork. 

u On the 12th of April,our General wanted to reconnoitre whether 
wo could not construct a mine in it different locality* But when 
wo wan led to go into the last trench, n shot from one of the bas¬ 
tions hit him and killed him on the -■spot, which caused n great 
terror among our aoldiers. 

On the 2nd of May his body was taken to Gallo, nod there 
earned into the church by sergeants mid buried* whilst the cannons 
upuu the wall and round the town fired a salute, and two com¬ 
panies of soldiers gave three volleys. Oii the 6th of May, a 
Saturday, were lying alt through the night in the trenches, 
as the Emperor of Ceylon and ourselves had decided to attempt 
again a general assault* Just then a Portuguese, fully armed, 
ran over to our camp, and then was conducted before onr Governor, 
who commanded in place of the late General. On clow exami% 
nation he said that those in the town wished for no thing better, 
but that another storm should he attempted. He told us that in 
the town passages been made through all the houses, whilst nil 
the streets were provided with double palisades of palm tree*, 
that the cannon Enid been taken down from the walls, and hail 
been posted in the streets charged wdth shot j that below the 
walls which wo should have to pass, big boxes with pow'der hud 
been put and bo arranged that, with a running hre through all their 
houses, they could be exploded, and by thus separating the bastions 
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ffOrn each oLltor, makc it impossible for 11 s to tarry our point,, 
because we shonlil oil bo killed dither by fire or by miues. On 
the other hand, he gave ns splendid advice. He said that, as soon 
&& daylight appeared, being Sunday 1 the citizens, who had been 
watching during tho night, would go with the soldiers to hear 
mass,, and there would l>e no more than five or sis inert in the 
bastions* Altogether, there were only about one hundred real 
Fortugueso soldiers ; the others wore burghers and slaves. Now, 
we were to make our drummers beat and our trumpeters trumpet 
at the J5MHB time, and in the usual way in the morning i we were 
to remain quietly In the trctieh£s T that nobody might become 
a ware of our intentions, and then, half an hour afterwards, when 
they would ho all in church, we were quietly to attack the 
bastion called St- John's. This advice pleased ns very much ; 
three companies with firearm-: were quietly told off, and a 
reward of fifty-si* dollars promised to him who should first scab 
the wall. We prepared quickly our ladders, placed them against 
the waI L t and managed to get up without being noticed. Wo found 
not more than eight natives, seven of whom wore asleep ; tho 
ftcnttnclj it is true* was awake, but he was killed with the others 
before he had time to escape. 

“ Soon there was an alarm in the town, ail bells were tolled, every¬ 
body was up and in arms and mu towards the bastion. The 
cannons were directed against us p and a strong fire kept up, BO that 
we again had about three hundred dead and many wounded/* 

Before the Paper was read, some questions were put by tho 
Members, which elicited Interesting information. In reply to 
Mr. Fleming^ inquiry ns to what publications might this Year ho 
oipected* tho Secretary gave the satisfactory uanmuoe that fivo 
or six volumes would be issued from tho press during 1885* Tho 
Journal for lSS3 n which had boon delayed through many causes, 
wae now nearly ready* and tho catalogue, by Dr* Trimeu, of plants 
indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon was being printed* and 
Was promised by the end of February ; thin would form an extra 
number of the Joui inih During March, the Proceedings of l^b4 
would be printed, while April and May were to bo devoted to the 
publication of the first part of the Journal of IBS* ; the whole of 
this number would be taken up by tlm studies of the J4tafeas T 
which were now being edited by the Bishop of Colombo. 
Mr. Parker's Paper on the Archmology of Tissaranhnrama Is to 
appear a month latcr ? and is of itself to form a separate and most 
interesting number* A third instalment of the Journal, comprising 
tho other Papers read during ISS4, would lie taken m hand later j 
And if the funds of the Society would a dm it, a reprint of one of 
the back numbers, now out of print* would be undertaken. This 
assurance shows a most promising bar vest* and if tho Secretary 
lh able to act up to his promises, the Members will have every 
reason to bo well satisfied. 

Mr. Bosanquct put a very pertinent question in asking for news 
as to thu excavation* being conducted by the SoeietY at 
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Auur&d hap ura* The answer to this by the Fresi den t was tiisappoint- 
ing ; nothing of real value was to Ira found. It has been found 
that no chapels existed on three aides of the MLrisveti dagoba, find 
nil that hfli been laid bare are the mouldings and piaster cohering 
of the dftgoba* 

The President stated that Mr. Cull had recently paid a Till! 
to AnurMhapura, and could* perhaps, give the Society some 
information. 

Mr. Cull replied that very little had been done, the only 
i ate resting objects excavated being some inscribed stones round 
near what were supposed to have been the royal elephant stables, 
but which may turn out to be the remains of the Mahn Vihark 

Tho President os pressed his opinion that the object towards 
which the Society should strive in Ha arch ecological researches 
was the discovery of manuscript^ and be gave it as Ids belief that 
several of the ancient digobas of Gfylon—notably the Abbayagiri 
dugoba, at Anurudhapuru-—were built ler the express purpose of 
enshrining the sacred hooks of Buddhism- This belief had 
received an unexpected confirmation iu Mr, Parker's researches 
at Tisau* Ho read a letter from Mr. Parker* in which he says ■ 
“ I have been Informed by several persons who saw it that a 
book of two gold leaves was found in the old relic-chamber at the 
top of the Maharama here* and replaced in tho new reUe-chamber* 
which is now entirely coverod up. It it said to have the leaves 
covered with writing* which resembles the characters on the 
inscribed bricks.” 

There seems some fear now* from what Mr. breiidenberg said 
in answer to a quVHtion by Mr. Berwick, that tho translation of 
Prof. Virchow** Monograph on tho Vdddas* which has been made 
for tho Society through Mr. FreudenWg's instrumentality, may 
lie lost through a tnisanderstacidHig with the translator* an English 
lady, w ho ha* loft Germany for America, and taken her manuscript: 
with her* Wo trust* however, that Mr Fmidenhcrg* in Ins next 
trip to Europe* wilt somehow contrive to bring the long-delayed 
translation with him on his return* 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr, Froiidcnherg 
for his translation, and to M r+ G nil for the reading of 1 1. 
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COMSIITTL£ MeETING* 

17^ February* ISfiS, 4A5 /mm +i at /Ac United Service Library. 

Present ; 

Tbo Hon, J. F. Dickson, ai jl, c + m.g,* President, 3n the Chair. 

J, Capper, Esq, 1 J, Lh Yanderstraaton, E&q +> 

W. P. Rnaasighn, Esq, j il®. 

W + E, Davidson, Esq.* Honorary Secretary. 


1. —Rend and con tinned Minutes of Com m [Lice Meeting of 
19th December, IS84. 

2. —Discussed memorandum circulated by the Honorary 
Secretary, suggesting a systematic division of the year into three 
sonsion^i one of which should be devoted to lectures of a popular 
diameters, Fir as the topics chosen could he hold to conio 
within the scope of the Society** ration d'etre. After some 
discu?*ion, It was resolved that daring Juno, July, September* 
nod August, a series of lectures on the following topic* should 
bo delivered* if the gentlemen invited by the President and the 
Committee to deliver the lectures would kindly consent to do ho:— 

(a) The Colombo Breakwater : its engineering features* by 
J- Kyle, Esq, 

(A) An account of the Structure end Kcdources of tlio 
Colombo Waterworks by A. W, Burnett, Esq, 

(e) The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon, by J, Dorman, Esq, 

(d) The Colombo Fort In the Portuguese, Dutch, and English 

Times, by J, Capper, Esq. 

(e) HEstory of ihc Public Health of Ceylon, by W. R. 

Kynsey, Esq,, p.c.ilo. 

If} Food Products of Ceylon, by E. Elliott, Esq,, c.c.a. 

3■ Discussed the range to which invitation should be limited 
to contribute to the Jnmka studies of the autumn sessions . 

Resolved finally*—That the Bishop of Colombo should bo 
requested to draw up a aynopgi* of work founded on that written 
by him last year* and that this be circulated by tho Secretary to 
Member* of the Society,and to students of Buddhism, among" the 
scholars in various part* of India. 

4. Attention was drawn by the Secretary to the want of 
co-opy ration and reciprocity iu the exchange of pu hi [cation* of 
certain learned Societies. 

Retohed t — That the Seeretiu-y do draw the attention of these 
Societies to ibu fact, and do request reciprocity in uxebange* 
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General Meeting. 

20th February, 1885., 3.30 p.m< y al the Catamho Must um. 


Present : 

His Excellency tho Hon. A. Hamilton Gordon* G.C.M.G,* 
in the Chain 


The lion. J. F. Dicksoa* h,a^ cmc.g., President. 
P* D + Antbonisz* Esq., m.d. 


T. Berwick^ Esq. 

W. J. S, Rouko, Esq.* c.c.3 + 
H. Holm, Esq, 

Hon- ii. A. lionuiquet. 

J. Capper, Esq- 
J, B. Cult, Eaq., m A. 

A* M, Ferguson, Esq., c.m.G. 
J. Ferguson, E«q, 

W. Ferguson, Esq. + f.l.s. 
lion, F* Fleming. 


Fh. Froddonberg* Esq, 

S. Greonj Esq. a f.l.s. 

Hon. A. C. Luwrlts, 

H. Mac Vicar, E&rp, 

F, H. Price* Esq.^ C,CLs + 
W. F. Rnna^iyh^ Esq. 
Hon. F* R. Sauttdera. 

]{ x Van GuyJcuburg, Esq. 
H, WbLtCj Esq., c.c.s. 

W. H. Wright, Esq . 


\\\ E. Davidson, Esq., e.c.s,, Honorary Secretory. 
Seven visitors introduced, and twelve ladies. 


After tln> Minutes were read nod passed. Dr- Triluen read a 
v&ltljiblo Fap^r, of which the following is an abstract :— 

Remark# o« tht Comporitum, Geographical Ajfin i ties , 
and Origin of the Ceylon / lora. 

The author commenced by remarking that the Systematic 
Catalogue of Ceylon Plants which he presented io tho Society was 
ns mtsuiM for reading ns a dictionary, n concord an ce* or an 
index ; but ho would accompany it by some general observations, 
on tho flora which it enumerates. The present catalogue 
include? about 3 t 250 species, of which ehe odd 2 30 may bo 
reckoned to Ijo ferns, and the 3 t 0DG flowerhg plants or phanero¬ 
gams* 

Of these 3 t OOD t be Aral called attention to those among them, 
235 in nil, which, though more or toss wild plants, were not native, 
but adieus, colon! A*, denizens, or casual waifs mud strays. There 
art? numerous foreign fruit trees and many tropical woedfr. Tho 
tendency of woods from the New World to spread over the Eastern 
tropic* was noted, uu I that of the weeU of Europe to colonise in. 
temperate etiolates ; examples from these two classes were given. 
There remain 2,715 phanerogams in lha native flora. 

A comparison with some ollror ureas of this globe, teoipemte 
and tropical* was suade 3 and the conclusion arrived at, tbut^ 
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tbowgh-feas bo than was formerly supposed, the Ceylon flora was 
a rich one for its position, and probably more so than any equal 
area in India* 

Taking as his lest a remark of the late Mr. Bentliam, that tho 
chief interest of the vegetation of Ceylon would bo found to lie 
in its relations with surrounding countries^ the author commenced 
by an examination of these native species. The remarkably 
large proportion of endemic spec ies, iji u spec tea peculiar to the 
Island, viz*, 7&G (or £9 per cent*), was first remarked u probably 
larger than that of any other continental island, except Mada¬ 
gascar. Comparisons were mado in this respect with other 
countries, from the British Isles with over 1,400 species a ud 
probably Ptjne endemic, to New Zealand with 72 per cent* peculiars 
and the richness of true oceanic islands In this respect alluded to. 

^ Tho views now generally held as to the causes of the present 
distribution of species over the world were briefly passed in 
review, and Ceylon was seen to have derived the bulk of its flora 
from Continental; Peninsular Indian only about ISO species (besides 
the endemic ones) not occurring there. The separation of the 
northernmost part of tho Island from the mainland was shown to 
be geologically recent, 

I he subject of representative species of the same genera 
in different areas was illustrated by the case of the Ceylon 
mountains and the Nil girls, only 400 miles apart. More than 
ha if of our mountain species are endemic, an d not found In the 
Ni[giris t though nearly all the genera are identical j tho flora may 
bo *aid to be very simper and yet very different. Examples 
of different genera were given in illustration* The explanation 
of a common origin and evolution of new forms io lima, under new 
aurro und tags, wna accepted; more remote affinities in community 
of distant floras by common possession of natural families worn 
pointed out* 

Of endemic genera Ceylon only possesses 20 r and tlioso contain 
48 species. Of the cudemic species, all bnt about 73 are 
members of genera also represented in Peninsular India. But 
there are also in Ceylon species of genera* also not met within 
Peninsular India* identical with those of other countries. Mnny 
orampies were given* In all, no loss than 100 genera of flower¬ 
ing plants are represented in Ceylon which are not found in the 
peninsula. Nearly tho whole of these are natives of the hot, wet 
districts of &W, Ceylon ; n very few are mountain types/ but 
these are not endemic, though of interest m not occurring in the 
Nilgirta. 

The affinity of these non-ptintatfutar genera wa e shown to bo 
in the great majority of cases Malayan (os opposed to Indian) 
including in the term not the Malay Feulnsula and Arc hi pal ego* 
but the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and the north ward ox ten- 
sEon into East Bengal through Burmab. It was next pointed oul 
that this Malayan tpye was also present in Southern India on 
the Malabar coast, where It is represented by either the same or 
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allied genera and specie® to those in Ceylon* but to a orach less 
marked extent tbim boro. 

Tbs question of bow this flora reached 3. W, India and Ceylon 
was next considered. Mr. Wallace's view of the elcvution of the 
northern part of the Bay of Bengal* in Miocene and Pliocene 
time®, when the Indian Peninsula w m nti island* waa considered. 
Tito remarkable affinities of some genera of plants rather with 
Borneo and Java* iban with the E. Bengal flora, led to the 
expectation that the former mesne of transit was rather at a 
lower latitude* at or near the equator*, but there is no evidence of 
this available. 

The author called attention to tbe Indo-Ceylorte&e region 
of zoologists characterised by a few endemic genera in the 
fauna. He pointed out that apart from the Malayan type* 
the flora did not give very dear evidence of any other dement 
peculiar to the&o districts* but mentioned some endemic genera 
iu Ijoth which wore not especially Malayan in character, Aa for 
the other parts of Ceylon, at least four-fifths of the Island, all N. £. 
and N. W + * presents almost precisely the floral characteristics of 
the Carnatic* the few endemic species being closely allied to 
those of that district of S. India. Perhaps one or two of our 
endemic genera are also members of this florin With regard to 
the flora of the mountains of Ceylon and the Nilgiris,it is simply 
a southward extension of the Himalayan ; there aro no endemic 
genera through such a vast number of endemic specie®, and every 
genus is also Himalayan; there appears to he no Malayan 
admixture. 

The few Mascarenc and tropical African affinities In the flora 
were then discussed* and their existence held to show the pro¬ 
bability of the passage across the Indian Ocean in past times* by 
the aid of the former large islands marked by the banks and 
coral reefs of tbe Carcados* Chagos* and Maldives. The latter 
land most have approached very near to Ceylon, and played doubt¬ 
less an important part In the history of the formation of out* 
flora, 

Mr. Wm. Ferguson proposed a cordial vote of thanks* which 
was seconded by Di% Vauderstraflten, who took the opportunity 
to dwell on the great value of Dr. Trlmen*s work In reference 
to tho botany of the Island, and to urge Mr. W* Ferguson to 
publish some more of the results of his study of the local vegeta¬ 
tion and natural history. Tho Governor then put and conveyed 
the vote of thanks* and closed the Meeting. 
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Committee Meeting* 


l&ift June, Jb&5, 4 p+m,, at the United Service Library 


Present; 


Tims Hon, J, F. Dickson. c.M.o^ President, in the Chair. 
W, R_ Kynsey* Esq*, pamlO^ Vice-President 


W. F. Ranasiplm, Esq. 

J, L. Vunder^tmatoiu Eiq +J u + Pp 
W* E* Davidson, Hob. fee. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

J. Cupper, Esq. 

D, W. Ferguson, Esq, 


Uu&hu'Sf* 


l*—Read Minuted of last Meetings and confirmed them. 

2. —Read correspondence with the Government of India 
relative to caEta or photographs of sculpture* illustrative of 
Buddhist hiHlory. 

3, —Re^d loiter from Government announcing that L. C. 
WijesinhOi Mudidiy&r, lias been j?econded for spec ini duty In 
completing the translation of the ib Mahavanpo." and in revising 
that portion lrnnslated by the Hon. M. Tumour. 

4*—Read tetter from Government forwarding copy of Ordinance 
No, 1 of 1885* 

5.-“Reaci letter from Clough's Dictionary Revision Committeo* 

S.—Read papers regarding certain inscription a discovered and 
copied by Mr. Evan Byrde, ec-Eb, at Mannar. 

7-—Tho Honorary Secretary reported progress made as regards 
the Society's publications educe last Committee Meeting ;— 

Journal, JSS3* Vol* Y1IL + No. 26* ant. 

Do. ISSSj Yol. IX. t No. 30, now ready* 

Proceedings, 1894, in the press. 

Journal, 1884, Part I., VoL VIIT, No* 27* in the press. 

Do. IS84, Part IL, No. 25, in preparation. 

Do, 1985, Part III., Jdtakns, No. 23, In preparation. 

The prospects of the ensuing sessions being discussed, the 
Honorary Secrelary stated flint the following Papers had been 
received 

(n) An Account of iheKabmgal Vihar£ p by E, R. Gunaratua* 
Aiaputtu Mud ally dr of GaUc* 

(5) A Description of Moorish Jewellery, by A, T* Sham- 
stiuddceu. 

(c) An Account of the Wild or Rock Ygddia, by C. J r R* 
Le Meauricr* ac.s. 

t d) Tamil Customs an d Ceremonies in connection With Paddy 
Cultivation, by J s P. Lewis, w.A-, c.c.s. 
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Papers due:— 

The Jiuffl Caritm, translation by D. W, Ferguson. 

The Food Supply of Ceylon* by E. Elliott* c*0.a. 

Soroo uotes from a Jungle Diary, by 3. M, Burrows, li.A.* 
O.C.SL 

The Fort of Colombo, by J, Capper, 

Plumbago, by A, M. Ferguson, c.st.G* 

Papers promised:— 

Caste an Ceylon, by C, J. R. Le Meaurier, c.C.S. 

Translation of Van Schowter'a Account of Ceylon, by Philip 
Froudooberg. 

Public Health of Coy loo, by W. E. Kynsey, r.c.M.Q- 

S, Read correspondence with the Government of India relative 
to an application from ibis Society for plaster casts or photo- 
graphg of those HuiMhist sen]plnrcs pt Bharhut, YuEUfzaL, ami 
elitewhere which specially illustrate the Jdtitka or Births torics of 
Buddha, together with two series of photographs received. 

Rewhtdi —Tliat tbs coat of the photographs be remitted, with 
thanks for the trouble taken by the Governments m Calcutta and 
Lahore. Resolved!* further, that a list of the photographs bo 
recorded in the Proceedings, together with copies of the following _ 
reports from Major-General Cunningham and Dr, Anderson 

Major* Gtneral A- Cunningham to the Secretary, c.&.AA. 

Camp Jhartslj J9th January, 18SA 

Si it,—I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter Jim 6, dated Gth January, 1*85. regarding the loan of 
casta end photograph of ancient Buddhist sculp lures to the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

In reply, I beg to state that the principal collections of ancient 
Buddhist sculptures have been found at Bharhut in the lingerie 
State, and in the Yusufstui District of Fcnfcawur, to the west of 
the I min a. 

The Bharhut sculptures have been published in my work on 
the 4i St tip* of Bb&rfaDtt” which contains photographs of all the 
Jutahns (of former birth# of Buddha) that wore discovered:* 
Some copses of this work were supplied to the Coy Ion Govern¬ 
ment, The negatives are now in England* No casts of these 
sculpture# have yet been made, bo far as I am aware ; but as the 
sculptures themselves are in the Indian Museum in Calcutta, it 
would be very easy to have a few easts made from thtm P 

The Yusufzat sculpture# have nqt yet been published. There 
are two large eollections of ihese remains—one in ihe Lahore 
Museum and the other in the Indian Museum in Calcutta. Several 
casts in plaster-of-Pnris have been made of the Lahore collection, 
by Mr. VupIEng, nnd copies of these could no doubt be obtained 
on application to the Punjab Government 
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- ™ cr . e T photographs oftbo Yusufzai sculptures 

S? 1 ? 0 ™* which belong to the Punjab Government. 
Of the TusuftaE sculptures Jd the Indian Museum, a fe w casts 
hnv^ i believe been taken, copies of which could of course he 
obtained from the Trustees of thq Indian Museum. 

.. nm . ; er ? afmi<1 <!«•* there are but few of the 

l us i l^isciHplurej) that belong to the particular class of Jfitakas 
Inch the toy Ion Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is special ly 
aussious to obtaiD, ami there are certainly no casts of them. The 
only examples dint I can remember were the Wessantnra and 
Dasaratlm Jatakas on the risers of a flight of steps—and both of 
these are now m tho British SIuseum. 

I have, &e. t 

A. CnKmwBaMi, Major-Geuerd p 
Dj rector* G euerftl Arc hifi&l ojjh'ctI Survey. 

Tht t'wkr-Secretary to Me Government of India to the 
Superintendent of the Indian Muscat. 

N °- 17 ‘ Calcutta, 7th February, iSBS. 

Snt. I am directed to forward a copy of the communication a 
below noted relative to :m application made by tho Royal 
7*1 Society, Ceylon Brandt, for the lonn of any duplicate 
plaster casts or photographs illustrative of Buddhistic history 

^ f “ WEST? fiftBSiTSittirix 

sraffr-^TSsr* - *- ut 

I am, &c. f 

t F- C. Dimtts, 

Under-Secretary to the Government of Jtidia, 

T&e Superintendent of the radian Muieam to the Under- 
Seerttarp to the Government of India. 

No ' 10! ■ Calcutta, 0 th February, 1*85, 

Sir.—I s reply to your letter No. 17, dated iho Tib iustant I 
hai-o the honour to inform you that there are no duplicate ilastcr 
eastern this Museum illustrailvc of Buddhist hiitory. More- 
over. General Cunmnghim, in his letter to you, No. 253, dated the 
19lh January last, la in error in saying that any cast* h»m v* ° 

UuseuS° m thB Tue “ fMi 8Ct,1 F tur0B in the possession of SI 


ISarrey of India. No. 2 S 3 , of the LPth ^^, 7 ^ AtvLso! ^ CBl 
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If coats are withed. there will be bo difficulty in making them, 
with the a^jetDDce of the Calcutta Scl ool of Art, but the under 
taking will be a cosily eae* I ton* however, supply photographs 
iliuj-initive of Buddhist hittory, subject to the sanction of the 
Di reel or-General of she ArcLieiilcg3c.nl Surrey of India. The 
photographs to which I refer uru those iJIusliative of the Bud* 
dhift sculptures from Ehtrbm otid (Lose Irom Yosufeai; nod 
General CunnlnstkAED has fallen into AmiEtulc in saying that tbs 
negatives if the Bhaihtit Stupa are bow in England, m they are 
under the custody of the Trustees* along with those of the 
Yu b Li fiat Aculpluim All these negatives* and a very large series 
of others from different parts of India, were made over to the 
Trustees by the Archeological Survey of India, for safely,, and on 
the understanding that no prints were to ho taken from [he 
negatives unjil the sanction of the Survey hud been obtained 
beforehand. f l ho Trustees of the Museum, liowovor^ addressed 
Genera] Cunning bora on the 241 Ik of last month on this street, 
asking whether he had any objection topriuU from the B burbot 
rmd Yuenfrai negatives being supplied to ihe Ceylon Branch of 
the Hoyal Asiatic Soclflty, and a-* I do not suppose there will he 
any objections, I would suggest that the Society be in formed that 
there are 24 pictures of the Bharbut St fijm remain[ng -T4takas, 
and that these cou]i.| be printed for about eight, annas each ■ and 
there are 27 of the Tueufciu or Gaud bora sculpture*, which might 
yieii] Jatoka?, and which could be printed nt the same rate* If 
tho Society sanctions the expenditure the printing could be gone 
ou with at oncOi 

I am, &c.j 

John Amksos, 
Superintendent, 
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List of Photogrtapha for the Sojal A eiatic Society 
(Ceylon Branch), 

GIsdb Ara+ 

Jamdi Gatki. 


A 5 Various religions scenes 1 
G Your-horae ebiriol, and 
religious scenes 
7 Various religious scenes 
SO I>m do, 

9 Two chapelwith sculp¬ 
tures 

10 Birth of Buddha 

11 Buddha leering his 

tatlior's palace* &C- 

12 Various religious scone* 
lfi Buddha waylaid by club¬ 
men 

10 Dome at ie acenei—Indy 
tubbing her child- 
tidy at toilet, Bec, 

21 No* XIV. a IT., Mil IX., 

Stepp; of idfitdrCluf 

22 Nw» V h V 1 IL. VI, f ami 

TO, ditto 


23 Fm.XVl. JY., X, and 
XII*, step* of 
staircase 

29 Rows of friezes, with 

figures In panda 

30 Fonr-iorse chariot* ted 

religious scenes 

31 Various religious scene* 

32 Do. do. 

S3 Dm do» 

34 Buddha W ij I n id by club¬ 
men* Sco. 

30 Various sculptures 
36 Howe of winged figures 
87 Birth of Buddha 
ffl Large ehspc! scenes 
89 Two ebaj el* 

48 Biskra of llight of steps 
47 Do. do. 


DhurhuL 

F 8 Ruined temple of Kannu 
Malliur 

7 Outride ?iews of E* gate 

of Sttipa 

8 Inside of do. do, 

9 Detail of pillar, E, gate* 
way 

11 Torau beam sculp lures, 
usd fr aginon t» 

13 Sculptured plllATpEDOokey 
sCCnC 

U Sculptural plllnr* Jeta- 
wana scene 

IS Sculptured pillar, dear 
scene 

L6 Frogmen t of end pillar, S, 
gateway 

19 S.-W. quadrant, m&ukcy 

and elephant 

20 Fart of S -W- quadrant* 

wiili icldier 


21 Comer pillar of W. gate 

22 Ladder scene, corner 
pillar Wf gate 

23 Corner pillar W- gftle t 
second face 

24 Ujjper scene of corner 
pillar 

25 Etcphajit scene of corn er 
pillar W, gate 

26 N.-S. quadrant pillar, 
Maya dcYi 

27 Coping of R*E* quadrant 

28 Du. do* 

29 Do, do. 

30 Fragmental of coping of % 
gateway 

31 Copings of $. gateway 

32 Copings of SL-W. quad¬ 
rant 

33 Copings of N.-E, quad¬ 
rant 

H. B. MkdLICOTTj 

Ifonoranj Secretary, 
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Genvul Meeting. 

XUk August 1 B 5 £, 9 Beading Boom t>f the Museum, 


Present: 

The Hon* W. H + RavenEcroft, in the Chair. 


Hon. EL A. Bcsanqu&t. 

A. M. Ferguson, Egq. t <Lh.&* 

T, Berwick, Esq. 

W. J, S + Boake T Esq., c.c.a. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

J + B. Cull* Esq., m.a. 

A« R, Lawson, Esq., c.c.jl 
J* G, Dean, Esq. 

A. M. Ferguson* Esq.* junior. 
J. Ferguson, Esq. 

W, E + Davidson, E 
Oho visitor. 


IX A. Ferguson* Esq. 

H. W. Green, Esq., CO.S, 
J. J. ^rinOntcm, Esq, 

Hon. P. Efima-Nathan* 

R. VV, fevers* Esq., c.c.s, 
L, Oi Pyemont-Fjetnonr,, 
E?q. p c.cus* 

W. P. RanasE^ha. Esq. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq* 

W. H, Wright, Esq. 

[.* Hoc, Secretary, 
id five Indies, 


Business* 

!*■—Head ami confirmed the Minutes of last General Meeting. 

£,—The Secretary laid on ilie (able List of Books received since 

last General Meeting. 

3. —The following gentlemen were then proposed and Eeconded, 
and elected as Members of the Society :— 

Sir. T. Alexander, Forester w.-c.r + , Aijurfidliftpura. 

Mr. A. W P Cave, m.a„ Colombo. 

Mr* F + De Saram, Colombo. 

Mr. W. Wright son* P.W.D., Anuradhnpura. 

4. —T be President, before introducing the Paper of the evening, 
made a feeling all tit-ion to ibe loss the Society had sustained in 
the untimely death of Mr* Haliburton MaoYkar* whose ornilho- 
logical knowledge bad often been of much value to I bo Society, 
and who was known to many of l he Members as am intimate 
personal friend. 

Mr* Elliott, &fter deprecating the pessimist views regarding 
paddy cultivation to which publicity bail been recently given, 
stated that inquiries mode by him gave snch favourable results as 
to encourage the belief that paddy can be grown locally cheaper 
than it can bo imported. 

Reviewing the information regarding India, he finds that 30 to 
40 hushefs per acre is the general return. 

Ad regards Ceylon, Mr. Elliott gave a detailed account of the 
modes of cultivation in the M&tara and Batticaloa Districts. The 
expenses of cultivation per acre be finds to tw i ill Mfiiara, 36 days 1 

e 2 
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labour of a nmo, and an outlay of d bushels of paddy ; in Batti- 
coJoa t for munnari^S days’ labour of a man nod 8 bushels of paddy, 
for matamellam^ iti days* labour of a man and ID bushels of paddy. 

After giving some instances of exceptional crops in favourable 
localities, he stated that ho considered 2d bushels as a fijdr average 
return from irrigated land. 

With such a return, the average cost of raising a bushel of paddy 
ranges from to 2| days* labour* while a return of SO bushels 
reduces the cost from t to days* labour. But as all those esti¬ 
mates are based ou outside rates of expenditure, lie considers it may 
be fairly assumed iE a day's labour produces a bushel of paddy, 1 * 

Cents 25 k an outside value of labour iu the rke-prodaring 
districts. Mr* Elliott lb of opinion the enemies of paddy am fow, 
and can be easily combated. The Paper also gave particulars 
of cost of transport from the producing Districts—Battkalea to 
the market at Jaffna. This amounts to 25 cents lis cost of 
production, and transport 50 cent*, and the paddy can generally 
bo sold for Rs+ l a 2&* 

The Hon, F. Rftma-Kfithan opened thn discussion by stating that 
tbo question Mr, Elliott had set himself to solve was whether 
Ceylon could grow rice so as to under-seW the Indian article in tho 
local market, aud he had not only answered that question in die 
afTinuaiivo, but had shown a profit of 75 per cent, for the culti¬ 
vation, This was for the Mutant and Batticuloa Districts, where 
Mr. Elliott had spoken of crop* as high as 35 to 70 bushels per 
acre* Mr. Elliott had worked out the cost of cultivation, and 
put it at Es. 15 per acre. How, there was a very great diversity 
of opinion on ihese subject*, more particularly as to the yield of 
rice in crop, and this was shown by the report of the Irrigation aud 
Paddy Commission of I £67,—on which were Sir B. Morgan, 
Col. Fjer*,. Messrs. Parsons, AJwk, Wise, hc*g —who said, among 
other things ;■— 

The Committee have had under their consideration the returns 
* of the quantity of paddy produced in the various Districts of the 
Island ; these data show that the supposed average yield of ten¬ 
fold is rarely obtained, the produce usually ranging from three or 
four-fold to about eight-fold, whilst iu other Eastern countries 
the return ranges between twenty and fifty-fold. The return in 
Ceylon during former periods was &&v on teen-ai id-a-half-fold. P 
according to the inscription on the Folonadniwa tablet, quoted 
in el preceding page, where the tenth is stated to lie one (tmuiiim 
and three p£las. According to the information thus collected, it 
would appear that the yield per aerOi instead of being ns usually 
supposed thirty huabcls T ia not more than half that quantity. 

The evidence ou which this report was based was of the most 
varied and even contradictory character, and hero Mr. Rlma- 
Efftthan read several extracts showing how native cultivator* gave 
such returns as 24, 3G, and 9 bushels ns the crop of paddy per 
acre. Hi* own opinion on the Hubjoct was that the average 
yield for the Island WHS between 20 and 25 bushels. As regard* 
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tho coat of production* ho thought Mr* Elliott had left out certain 
charges, such ns the wear nnd tertf of implements and tools, which 
he would put at Its. £ an acre* and interest Es. S, bringing the 
total up to Es. IS per acre* against a return of £0 10 £5 
bushels of paddy valued at Re, 1 each, leaving a margin of from 
R* r 2 to Eh, T per aero. This lie would compare with the return 
from cocoa nut*, which was at least Rs. 37£ per aero, or from 
cinnamon even—or perhaps ten. (Applause.) 

Mr* J. Ferguson said that all who had studied this question 
were aeeuitemed to take their start from tho report of Sir 
Hercules Robinson's Commission already quoted* in which, after 
making inquiries and receiving evidence from all porta of the 
Id and, it wjii stated that the average yield of paddy ia Ceylon 
was nearer Id than 20 bushels per acre* the range boing four to eight¬ 
fold against twenty to fifty-fold for other favourite Eastern rice- 
growing regions* Mr, Elliott had undoubtedly brought together 
much valuable information respecting tho yield and cost of rice 
in India, but he could not help thinking that, as regards the rich 
alluvial Ian ds of the GangeLle valley, and of Buranh especially, the 
returns were under-rated. He had seen an otfiemL statement that 
the average for the rice-fields of Bnrmah was forty-fold* which would 
mean 40 bushels pgr acre according to their way of sowing, and 
Mr- Halle tt, the co-traveller of Mr. Colqnhoun, had stated in 
respect of the Sbnu country, north-east of Burmah, that the people 
told him in one largo district that they got hack 2BO times what 
they put in of paddy. The latest Administration Report on British 
11 1 ion:ili stated that there were four million acres under paddy, and 
that 100*000 acres were added to the cultivation yearly, the 
annual export of rice having risen to a value of £6,000,TOO Bter- 
1 i ng, The e atimate for all India was sixty mil I ion acres u ndgr rice. 
Looking at the matter broadly, therefore, he did not think anyone 
could say that Coylou could bo pat in comparison as a rice-growing 
country with Burmnh or Bengal. But Mr + Elliott had confined 
his Paper to certain favoured Districts* and he (Mr. Ferguson) 
did not think any ono had ever disputed the ad van Logo of irrigation 
works and rice cultivation in Mutarn and Rntticaloa* At the 
Royal Colonial Institute he had carefully guarded himself by 
paying that where the land was suitable Ibr rice-growing in 
QeyIon* and irrigation could be profitably applied for a resident 
population ready to take advantage of It, the unofficial public had 
uniformly supported the Government in auch expenditure* He 
had then the Mulnto and Battiest!** Districts specially in view. 
Further, he could add to Mr* Elliott's Instance* of very heavy 
crops in exceptional coses in Ceylon, from the authority of the 
intelligent Kschcbtiri Mudalijar at the North-Western Province 
{Mr. 8. Jayntlleko), who had told him that an the banks of the 
Mali a and Deduru-oyftS, after floods with favourable weather* 
there are fields which give a return of 100 bushels per acre, and 
ethers 40 and oO bushels. But aiicli cases were entirely 
exceptional and although ho believed Mr. Elliott's Paper to be 
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n generally correct ami most valuable account of grain cultivation 
in the Slatara an it Ratticaloa Districts, jet it was very difficult to 
reconcile it in some parts with othar official statements. For 
instance, El was hi a (the speakers) duty—a painful one rather— 
to study very closely year by year the Government Blue Boohs and 
Administration Reports, Slow, while in tho case of Mdtara the 
groin statistics showed good progress* and the rate of yield was 
very steady at an average of 16 to 17 bushels per acre, in tlia 
favourite Butts union District the case was very different. The 
maximum of over a mill ion bushels of crop was reached in 1670, 
with an *vemge yield of 24 bushek per acre ; that rate had gone 
down in 1877 to 17 bushels; in 1688 to 12 ; and last year the 
Blue Book figures positively only showed a return of 6 buihek 
per acre, (A laugh,) So again with the totol prod net iou of the 
Islandour maximum seemed to knvc been reached iu 18S0 ; sinea 
then there hud been a heavy falling off la the loyal crops. Now 
they all knew the disrepute attaching to Blue Book returns so far 
m agriculture was concerned, but if there was one District more 
than another from which they ought to have correct reports, it 
wan surely Bntticaloa, with ita steady industry and tm per vised, 
irrigation. However, passing over that and taking Mr* Elliott's 
own average of a return of 25 bushels per acre, produced at a 
cost of 371 cents per bushel, leaving a profit of 75 cent Si or 
(leaving out carriage) let them say 50 cents per bushel, what wus 
the net result? Only Lis. 12 r 50 per acre, while* ns Mr. Rumu- 
Xathao had mentioned, cocoauut (or he might add nrecaphtm) 
cultivation gave the native! a net return not under Rs. 37 J per 
a ere. Again, Mr. Elliott had almost provoked a comparison with 
tea* which he (tho speaker} thought the Government ought to 
encourage the Sigh&Ecac villagers to cultivate nrouud their huts 
and in their gardens after the fashion of the Chinese, A bushel 
of paddy, accord lug to Mr. Elliott, and n pound often could bo pro¬ 
duced for nearly the same cost m Ceylon—the one being worth 75 
to 100 cents, the other say 50 to 60 cents on the spot But then, 
even with native cultivation and management, the cropping of the 
tea might safely be taken at 300 lb* an acre, aud wilh a profit of 
20 cects a pound that would tie equal to Re* GO per acre, against the 
Ita. 12 r 50 for rice, so leaving n wide margin in favour of left. 
Confining attention, however, to the old products, and looking at 
tlie country ns n whole, in what direction did the people display 
most enterprise? Xu Burmah, without, he believed, any special 
stimulus from Government or irrigation works, there were about 
100,000 acres added yearly to the ricO'Cultivated urea. In 
Ceylon, 20 to 30 years ago T to take one instance, there was pro¬ 
bably not a single coconnut patch between Negombo along the 
Maha-oyn towards Folgahawcln i now it was almost n continuous 
expanse of that palm, aud there ware unbroken fields of m many 
114 5,000 u-ire*. He wj s not aware that the Ceylon Government 
hud done anything to stimulate this industry by even r single 
report on the subjttcfc, save that the land was surveyed and putup 
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for sale; but Look at the result Oar exports now of cocoanut oil 
nro bet w&eu four and five times whmt, they were 30 years a^n; of coir 
stuffs we Bend three timea m much away; copp .Tah four times; nuta p 
poonac, &.c.„ in proportion—and all this from what may bo said to 
be a purely native i ad us try, (Heir* hear.) Hero then, at 
least for the Western and South-Western Districts, we have tha 
most profitable iuvestment for native enterprbe. But he would 
not for a moment allege that there were not other Districts* and 
notably Mature and Batticaha, where rice is beat fitted for native 
occupation, and where the- Government might well do all they eau 
to extend its culture, seeing the margin of profit is wide enough 
to satisfy the cultivator after paying for his rent and water-supply* 
One thing Mr. Elliott had made clear, that the soiled water* 
rate, considering the certainty brought by irrigation, was most 
moderate.!, and the Government levy jq Gey Ion was fnr leas than in 
India, where* os Mr. Etphinftlone told the speaker, only a few days 
ago ho found the people at Trichinopoly gladly paying at the 
rate of Its. 9 per acre for water privileges. In concluabn, 
he would only say that the want* and capabilities of each District 
and its people in ibe 1*1 and muse be judged by Government on 
their owo merits. and while he cordially agreed with much that 
Mr. Elliots had said about Mature and BattLcaloa, Government 
ought cot, tn other Districts at least, to forget that there were 
other industries worthy of direct encouragement besides rice- 
growing. (Applause.) 

Mr, Berwick thought that the discussion had travelled n good 
deal beyond the Limits observed by the writer of the valuable 
Paper to which they had listened with so much interest* That 
Paper had to do with rice cultivation solely in the Mata re and 
BaLcicaloa Districts* and ho had not risen so much to discuss its 
merits as to gain information on certain points which puzzled 
him. Ho wished especially to know whether any account had 
been taken of the Urge original outlay of public money on the 
irrigation works in the Districts referred to. If ad Mr. Elliott taken 
this* heavy item into his reckoning? As regards the gentleman 
(Mr* Rhma-Nathau) who apparently would will* to atop lha 
cultivation of paddy (No* no ! from Mr + Ranm-Nathan }, ho would 
like to know if ba had considered what the effect would be on the 
coat to ua of imported rice if there were nut a large local prodtfe* 
tion to act ns a cheek- (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. M* Ferguson remarked that Mr. Elliott, by his very 
interesting and useful Paper* had proved himself doubly qualified, 
by national origin and acquired experience! to treat of the subject 
of paddy. (A Laugh.) The facts he had stated with reference 
to the Districts of M&tareaud Batiiceloa showed that good results 
could bo obtained form rice culture in Ceylon, where a steady 
supply of irrigation water had been provided. But still better 
results could bo obtained, if only the natives under good and 
scientific advice sowed one bushel of seed to an acre instead of 
two* germinating the seeds in nurseries and putting out the plants 
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id the fields in drills* a? was done in India and more eapccioJIj 
in Java, where he had been delighted to sec the careful and scien¬ 
tific mode of cult [vat ion adopted by the peasantry. Another groat 
improvement in the culture of rice in Ceylon would be the teaching 
of the natives to bo less extra vacant in iho use of water. They 
flooded their Adds instead of irrigating them r thn* converting 
what was intended to be a semi-aqnatic plant into one wholly 
aquatic* Els produce being less in quantity and deficient in nutri¬ 
tious properties in proportion to the waste of water, We in Ceylon* 
with our poorer soil* could not compete with the fat alluvial ft 
or India and Burra nh, but Mr. Elliott had shown that rice culture 
in tho Island w&* susceptible of great improYemeni and could be 
so conducted as to be remunerative to the natives. But Mr. John 
Ferguson's fig ores, showing apparent decadence instead of progress 
in production in the spec tally-favoured District of Bat Ll cal ou, were 
m bewildering* that* however sorry ho might be to say such a 
thing Ed the presence of the honourable gentleman who occupied 
the chair (Mr, Ravcusaroft). be was compelled to regard the 
question as ono of utterly unreliable Blue Book Statistics. 
(Laughter,) 

Mr. J. Capper said it should not be forgotten that nearly all the 
rice locally produced wa* required by the cultivators for them¬ 
selves ami their families—very little was thrown into the markets 
for sale* The Commission of IS67 had to deal with the returns 
for the Island generally in giving their low estimate of production, 
but there had nev^r been any doubt that under irrigation the 
cultivation yf rice would pay and yield handsome return a* As 
regards the Blue Boric g* the figures were indeed a mystery* fpr in 
addition to what bad been said about Batticalo®* ho might mention 

that the Kurunegala District now sflowed tlia heaviest yield_ 

some 26 bushels per acre—in the country* and Badnlla 2i bushels* 
against bushels for Batiieal®& (A laugh,) 

Mr, A. R. Dawson, c.c.s., could not with so much confidence 
speak of Bat Lien Ion, but as regards M&iara be could with certainty 
*ay—noEwitLstauding any contradiction io the Blue Book re¬ 
turns that the production of rice had lieco steadily progressive, 
and he would recommend Mr. Ferguson* whan in doubt ns to the 
crops, to turn from the Blue Book agricultural tables to the 
Revenue returns* which vrero a sure index to the amount and 
value of the crops. In the ease of MiUra, the revenue from grain 
had greatly increased since the irrigation works were completed. 
Ab regards Baiticaloa* the system which had prevailed there of 
selling the rente was a very uncertain* unreliable ono p and could 
not fail to load to much uncertainty m regards the produce returns- 
but this would all be rectified by the work of the Grain 
Commission. In reply to Mr. Berwick's inquiry, he would state 
that fn some cases the expenditure m irrigation works had been 
repaid by the cultivators benefited in a certain number of annual 
pay men ts, in others by tho addition of a rupee per acre to the rent 
in perpetuity. Ho hoped that the Paper now read would be the 
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precursor of others equally instructive on iho Food supply of the 
country, and the variou* topics connected therewith. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. Ferguson explained that he htul not criticised the Mutant 
crop return** but only those of Battlcaloa. fie thought that with 
the Colonial Secretary in the chair, and so many riling Revenue 
Oflieers in the room, they ought to urge the necessity For greater 
attention in sending in Blue Book returns ; the Government Agents 
ought io compare their revenue and crop etatcmcnia year by year, 
and afford in notes needful, explanations, or their own opinions on 
the produce figures where I urge discrepancies occurred, (He fir* 
hear.) 

Mr + R- W* levers, c.c,a. t rose to mention, with reference to 
Mr, Ferguson's statement about Burnish p that lu a book lie was 
reading the other day, written by a traveller in that country, it 
wo* distinctly stated that ho had learned from the people their 
return of crops was from 1U to 25-fold* (Mr. ♦!* Ferguson—I 
referred to British t not native, Burmuh.) lie could not see flint 
the country could differ so much as to allow of a return in another 
direction of 250-fold, as had been stated. 

Mr, H_ Wi Green* Director of Public Instruction: I worked 
out the return* from rice cultivauon in Burnish not long ago in 
company with a Friend* and wo found :ls the result that the crops 
were equal to 70 and l5U-foid. (Laughter.) 

Mr* LB Lott, in reply on she discs salon* pointed out that 
it had gone o tef wider ground than he had covered in his 
Paper ; indeed, had extended to the whole question of paddy* 
mowing throughout the Island, whereas he bad restricted his 
Paper to rice cultivation under irrigation* and to what w as being 
done without entering on the question of what might be secured 
by improved cultivation. He had in his time advised a large 
expenditure in the Mutant District on irrigation* and now that ho 
could adduce actual results, he was naturally anxious to vindicate 
the correctness of the views ho had so long held. Id reply to 
Mr* Raiua-ftathaa'e objection?, he pointed out he hud given the 
details of cultivation in his statement, mid had provided for tools, 
nllowing in grain one amimain of paddy* or'&t the rate of 7£ bushels 
for 25 acre?. Mr* Crowtber had allowed 50 per cent, more, but 
his total expenses were under Mr. EhiotiV In Mu tar a he had 
aliowe>j one bushel fur 21 acres, which he believed was sufficient. 
As regards the quantity of paddy sown in an acre of land, 
bushels to the acre had been long recognised and acted on os ihe 
proper equivalent in the Indian district. Mr* Ludovici else speaks 
of the usual paddy sowing basis as 2^ acres to the amuiiam of six 
bushels. In the Ratticuloa District the figures varied from two to 
four bushels, and he had taken three us a Fair average. However* 
thin difference hut little mfixated the result*. Again* as regards 
wAtof, it was difficult to know what rate to fix and what value to 
place on tho laud. The lowest rate for money loans in Baclicaloa 
was 16§ per cent., and on loans of grain 50 per cent* in kind. In 
view of this* Mr* Elliott bad only gone into the actual expenditure 
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cd the I nod ill raising the crop, such as a superintendent would have 
to disburse, leaving what might be called the ** Colombo charges ” 
to be Added according to the eirtomstaoGH of each case. Still, 
accepting Sir, Ram a-Nathan's figure of 90 bushels produce per 
acre* and an outlay in clad mg interest of Its. 16, he pointed out that 
paddy would only c*st HQ eeute a imeh&l against 96, the Madras 
value, and Rs. 1-50 lhe usual selling price of India paddy in Ceylon, 
As regards water-rate, Mr. Elliott had allowed for this in the ease 
of Mil larn, where it was a charge (of Us, l'oO) in perpetuity, Id 
B nttlealoa it was all paid off in ten years, aud would tie properly 
chargeable to the capital cost of the lurui. Against the low ratea 
of yield quoted by Mr, Bunm-Nathan, Mr. Elliott gave some 
other iusUmctfs of returns iu excess of tboae on which he depended 
which had been committal to him, one of 60-fold at Vavuuiyti- 
VUui^kuktn. Ho also quoted one front the same report m Mr. R&mar 
Nathan hail of a return of IdO mnnnam4, or 1 P 1 £5 hu-dnda, from 40 
acres, or 1>n* (it la the acre fremi land in Hntticfdoa. As regards 
the gentleman who had quote I Blue Book statistics—which were 
admittedly untrustworthy, in spite of spasmodic attempts of 
individual officers,—to make them mere correct, he reminded his 
hearers that, out of some 7G h 0DD acres of paddy laud in the 
Bauie&hm Dlstrint, only 36,000 were affected by the expenditure 
on Irrigation, and some of tills area was at ill imperfectly irrigated 
and requires further *ubaldlarj works. He (Ur, Elliott) had 
Always advocated irrigation where there wil^ a nucleus of a 
population, hi BaUioiLoa, where Irrigation had been begun, it 
was about 70,000, and it was now over 109,000, Hu believed that 
there Win room to make other B;ilticalojis and M&tar&s in the 
Island, especially in that part stretching fra in the G-Luut’a Tank 
m Elephant Pass* te which lie believed the surplus population of 
the Jaffna Fenmsuin would flock if the water-supply canid be 
mado securer In reply to Mr. Capper's query as to the develop¬ 
ment of rice cultivation in Batticnloa* Mr, Elliott gave the 
following figures :— 



Area ncte*% 

Land 


Cultivated. 

Revenue. 


A«m. 

Ri. 

1S56 

22,655 

23*906 

1S66 

m*w 41 |390 *** 

37,157 

1876 

■ m 59, 1 30 ,,, 

77,060 

ibS3 

58,916 

60,757 


The general revenue had Increased from £6,G7l in 1348 to only 
£7*315 in 1857, about which time irrigation had been commenced 
In BeUticnkia, ft then went up to £ 10,787 In 185$, and £16,350 
in 1861 (but thin iadudad £0,872 from land dales). In 1865 it 
was £14,840, £21,000 in 1667, aud £31,000 in 1883 (including 
only £ 1,382 from l*ud sales). The revenue fram the arrack farms 
had risen from £660 hi 1867 to £2,036 in 1867* and £3,402 in 
1863, SLamps gave £2,283 in 1883, against £1,020 in ]853 
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Before separating Mr. B4ma^N£th&n wished to correct. 
Mr. Berwick in the thought that ho was oppose! to paddy culti¬ 
vation, nr arguing against it—nothing could be further front his 
thoughts. 

Mr. Berwick moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliott for hia 
Itindy and valuable Raper, on one of the most important subjects 
which could occupy their attention m w and tills was seconded by 
the Hon. R. A. Ek^ouquet, who paid be had regularly attended 
their Meetings in the hope of gaining information, but that this 
wn* tho first occasion lie could remember on which he really 
felt he had lieeu Instructed and was going away wiser than he 
came. (Laughter,) He hoped similar discussions of practical 
value would frequently occur. The vote was carried by acclama¬ 
tion, 

Jo replying to the vote of llinnks, Mr. Ellin tt oppressed his 
belief in the permanency of poddy cultivation. Rice had been 
grown on the same lands for overono hundred years, ntnl the crops 
did not seem to las affected by those general adverse inlluonces of 
nature which had so severely tried other brunches of agriculture 
in Ceylon. 

The Meeting separated about L I P.si. 


General Meeting* 

mh August, ISS5, 9 p.m. t at the Colombo Mmtemm. 


Present ; 

T. Berwick, Esq,, in the Chair. 


l\ D + An then las, Esq., m.d. 

W. J. S. Boeko. Esq., C-G8. 
Hon. R. A. Roflanquet. 

A. R, Dawson, E*q-> c.c.s, 

P* De Sarnm, Esq 

A. >L Ferguson, Esq., e ii.G, 

A* M, Fergusoft, Esq., junior. 

W. E. Davidaouj Esq., 

Seven ladies present, a 


J, Ferguson, Esq. 

1L W. tircea, Esq., c,c.fi . 
S. Greco, Esq., r.i,,8. 

J. J. Grinlinton, Esq* 

Vf. P* Ranaeiphii, Esq. 

A. T. Shamsuddeca, Es q. 

0 C4„ T Honorary Secretary, 
id four visitors introduced. 


Bushten- 

] s —Ruad and confirmed Minutes of tat General Meeting. 

2. —Captain II Morgan, re.. was elected n Member* 

3, _Air. A- 31* Farga»u then proceeded to road portions of 

his Paper* of which the following is a summary 

Plumbago i With special reference to the position 
occupied ht/the mineral in the commerce of Ceylon ; and the 
question discussed of the alleged existence in the Island of 
the allied substance, An thracite* 
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On the tables were various objects to illustrate the Paper, via,, 
a rJdgpbn formed of lumps of plumbago, samples of dust, chips, and 
lumps, pieces of rock showing iron pyrites, mica, &e., Romo fine 
crystals, a series of crucibles presented to the Museum by the 
Battersea Crucible Co.^ nnd two elephants cut out of plumbago* 

Mr, Ferguson commenced by stating that the mineral of winch bis 
Paper treated was a form of carbon, the substance Much constitutes 
so large a portion of organIsed nature, more especially of tho 
vegetable world* Graphite was in truth vcgeinblo matter 
mineralised by those various forces of moisture, heat, friction, 
pressure, and electricity or magnetism, which have so marvel¬ 
lously metamorphosed the primitive rocks in which the mineral is 
generally, if not exclusively, found. In Gcikio'n “ Handbook of 
Geology " graphito is mentioned first in the list of rock-forming 
minerals, sulphur and iron following, before silica in its protean 
Forms is specified. In a more or less definitely crystallised, 
foliated p columnar, needledike* or massive shape, the mineral 
embodies the altered remains of some of the earliest plant-forma 
which appeared on the earth, when the fiat was uttered in the 
far back ages of creation, “Let the earth put forth grass, herb, 
yielding seed, and fruit-tree bearing fruit/’ Those of the Audience 
who entertained n vivid recollect ton of the fuse lhh ting Paper by 
Dr. Trimen on tho flora of Ceylon* recently read in that hall* 
could imagine tho delight it would afford that eminent naturalist, 
and thousands of other scientists, could the brilliant stool-gray to 
jet-black ore they were considering reveal the secrets %f its 
vegetable origin, and show the fibre*, the leaver the flowers, mud 
fruit ot tho earliest herbage <sf tho morning of the ffmeflj from 
which it bos been transformed, in like manner as ordinary coal 
also generally speaks of tho early days of the geologic ages. But 
graphite (bo called from its earliest use in the formation of pencils 
for writing and sketching), which there can ho little doubt is 
cLomIj allied to coal, although generally older in origin, and the 
subject of more intense and long-continued metamorphic influence 
than the carbonaceous substance so valuable ns fuel, is too highly 
mineralised (with the exception, perhaps, of the formations in 
Canada) to display a trace of the vegetable tissues from which It 
claims its de-ceiit. 

To tho flecker for fossil remains of ancient organic life, there¬ 
fore, graphite, like our other primitive rooks, gneiss and crystal¬ 
line limestone. Is less intercFriug than arc the coal measures with 
their wonderfully preserved specimens of plants and animals and 
shells, on which human ey« probably never looked until the 
operations of the toiling miner revealed their, in some.cases, almost 
perfect lineament. Graphite j^ems, in truth, to be the most 
highly crystallised form of carbon next to the peerless diamond 
which poetically, if not with perfect scientific accuracy, hj^ been 
described as a drop of pure liquid carbon crystallised. Graphite 
(to which, when burnt, the diamond reverts) has a beauty of its 
own, and as email diamonds have actualfy been formed by artificial 
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mcans, the time nifty possibly arrive wIieii the form of carbon which 
mineralogists rank only nest below the diamond* may, by means 
of the appliances of progressive science* be advanced from the 
second to the Erst place. Let us only attempt to imagine a mass 
of pare graphite equal to a quarter of n ton, such as that sent to 
Melbourne in 1380, ind tbfc Etill Larger mass which will probably 
figure in the Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition ofl&B6, 
metumorphased into diamond “of purest ray serene/' and try to 
conceive the thing of beauty it would be, oven if shrinkage in the 
transformation process reduced its fisc to one-tenth or even one- 
hundredth of the original bulk. Meantime, it seems i curious that 
Ceylon, so rich in “precious stones/* which, with all their 
brilliancy are pimply crystal!bed and coloured clays, should be 
utterly destitute of specimens of the king of nil gems, seeing that 
diamonds arc found close by us in Sea them India, and in forma¬ 
tions similar to those existing here i laterite* occasionally, and 
especially Id association with corundum, which in Ceylon is bo 
common and of which our most precious sapphires and rabies ate 
but higher forms. 

Th e Tape r then stated that of more value to Ceylon econom ically* 
beyond all comparison, would be the real discovery amidst its 
rock* of that form of carbon which ranks next to the diamond and 
graphite, ami which seem a to bo graphite and perhaps di amend 
in a less altered form. It peed scarcely he said that cool is 
referred to. 

The authority of the late Dr, Gardner, formerly of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Ftfridenijn* the late Rev. Dr* MacYiear* 
and j)r. William King* of the Indian Geological Survey, was 
quoted, to show the improbability of the existence of coal, where, 
as with us, primitive rock formed the surface strata, and the 
reader proceeded to discuss fully and io show ihe utter homeless- 
neSfl of statements made by Dr, Gygax, a Swiss mineralogist, 
and endorsed by Teunent, to the effect that, in addition to millions 
of tons of iron which could be laid down in Coloinl>o at £6 a ton, 
anthracite, in association with plumbago and basaltic rock, was 
equally abundant, and could ha laid down in Colombo at 1 Bs. per 
ton, after cost of digging and convey msec from SaharagamnwaH 
If Gygax and Tonnent considered the alleged discovery of 
anthracite important with reference to steam navigation in 1848* 
bow much more important would such a discovery be now, when 
the powerful but odourless nnd smokeless heat, which the form of 
cool called anthracite yields* would be just what is wanted by our 
expanding tea industry, while ms regards the requirements of 
steamers, it need only be mentioned that between ISSO when 
Colombo Harbour Aret afforded moorings lor Bfeamcrs—and 1884* 
the imports of coal into Ceylon had gone up from 80,000 to nearly 
20(1*000 tons* the average value being over Ha. 20 per ton. Rut 
while bituminous cod was found in India, anthracite did not exist 
there, the nearest approach to it being crushed coal near Daiyiling, 
which bad been converted into semi-graphite. But while 
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dfl-gnifitigtri waa deprecate*!, entire scepticism wits es pressed ns to 
tbt! existence in CeylflU of anything more da^lj recentbliog coni 
tbftii the peaty nutter foaml, anaongft oEhtr places, at Nuwam 
Khya T atui whidi, compressed and dried., might be useful ns a 
j " ^- int scorned beyond question certain* wjib that neither 
, any other human being hnd ever seen anthracite 

in ou]' gneiss rockand m to the alleged discovery of the mineral 
|[ l enormous quau titles, Mr* Ferguson said, in iho his tory of 
™°™“ wpleniiion and report/ and of colonial history and 
progress, there seems to be no greater fiasco, 

A curituti eircimismnce Eti connection with the alleged existence 
of anthracite in Ceylon wa& mentioned* The late Mr. John 
Arimtage it we EE known and coterpriniug merchant, haw eel ibe 
Hntish Mn^um a sped men of fine iridescent anthracite labelled as 
from SabcuagaHmiwa, Ceylon* It was sand to be from the collection 
of a Colonel L GmJU^ a name not proromeht in the annals of 
toy lon^ anti Mr, Ferguson added To show bow confusion may 
arise, 1 need merely mention that through the dropping of a 
con] 010+ p lumbago is represented in iueeessjvo works, hi chiding 
the * Knclycopsniin BrJtunnica / 1 ats found in M Travancore Ceylon L ' 
“ “ < b « Realities were one. There is tho cnee of cohtmM root 
too, which received that name because ships touch ini; Inst at 
Colombo brought the bitter root to Europe from India. But the 
crowning aba□ nlity w« that the Emigration CmjinlPflfoncrs* who 
?, m l ™ t! "-’ ordering of such mutters. Instead of taring to 
Messrs. initaud Tiatteli, - We will refer to the Governor 
ol the colony' (or information, ” or, « You go amt prospect, end let 
us know what you find and under what circumstances, make 
your offers, and we will consider them," jumped instantly to the 
condusum that anthracite of such quality, in such plenty, and in 
such cite inns i uu ecs of cheap acquirement, existed in Cevlon that 
forty per cent would be a fair royalty to charge I There tin matter 
ended, until Gjgax a alleged discovery was announced, two years 
subsequently. It seems just possible that in both Clues the sup¬ 
posed anthracite was tbo rocky Wd form of plumbago, which the 
natives call ffabora, or iron dross. It was suggested that tin ally 
to set at rest tho question of whet minerals or metals might and 
might not ho expected to occur in our Ceylon formations, the 
Asiatic Society should pew on Government the propriety of 
asking for Lbejoan of tiie services of a competent geolog jet j ike 
iJr. William King of the Indian Geological Surrey, who with 
bis experience acquired in India, could pronounce on all important 
pomts m a period of time probably not extending beyond a rear 
1 awing over much detail of a more or less in teres tint; character 
Wc quoEC as fullaWbi * 

' But “ lj,; <liamt,nl] . Mnbnr,™*!, and petroleum are absent from 

?tm Li| : pitj ',‘' hcrc cnn 1,0 00 iw™ a B to either 

il e quality or iho quantity ol our mineral carbon in the -bn do of 

pfomhago, of which indeed, in the form most valuable for the 
manufacture of metal-in el ting crucibles, Ceylon aeome I0 hare L, 
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much ft natural monopoly aa she hfta of first-claeo cinnamon in the 
vegetable world, Here are. no doubt* va*t deposits of graphite 
in JSorUi America, espeotally in Canada, but the uiincnd &eoi»3 to 
be generally diffused in rock from which it ia dhUcull ami espen¬ 
sive (^labour being scarce and dear) to separate the small par tides > 
Graph iie T all lions 61 rare 11111 foirm Mooomically valuable, K-rma 
very widelv distributed over the face of the earth. In India, 
plumbago has boon fuuud in ft large number of places, and has been 
ihe suSjoct of many experiments and much discussion, but the 
results have been hitherto disappointing. It generally appears 
sparingly in very qunrtzy rock, and ill heavy ferruginous gneiss. 
The mineral in deficient in lustra, contains modi Iron, and one 
specimen gave 35 per cent of lime. lime is, perhaps even more 
fatal to the value of plumbago thnn iron, and although graphic 
may occur in tbe magnesian limestones of Ceylon [I never heard 
of but one Inatunc^), it is quite manifest that digging in the dolo¬ 
mite need never be resorted to^ the mineral being so plentiful in 
our quarry gneiss, where the only enemy encountered, and that, 
happily, not very frequently, is iron. Like ^ome olher iidver- 
£nr lee, this one somelimca appears in guoi^e^ the moBl radiantly 
beautiful: in the present case ns pyrites, varying from splendidly 
crystal Used masses, with facets pi dished like finest silver, and 
agiUn Btmulntiug auriferous treasurtM by putting on the most 
glorious colourings of gold, shading away to n lovely and driicate 
green, indicative, this tint, it is supposed, of the presence of sul¬ 
phate of copper. 

This auriferous coloured pyrite is appropriately named in Siy- 
halcso, diya rai-run, or ^ water gem-gold," the recognition of 
water n$ the agent to which the formation ;md vt.s brilliant colours 
are largely due being, curiously enough, in perfect accord with 
the conclusions of the most advanced geological ttrientfeift. 

To 3Jr. \\ illiama, Acting Government Agent of the North- 
heater o Province, 1 am indebted for a collection of in tore sling 
specimens from PolgoUa, on ttie road to I) nm bulla, showing how 
plumbago ia associated with and forms round a nucleus of crystalline 
Or semi-opaque and sometimes garnet i lire us quaviz (the position 
of the minerals beings 1 am told, occasionally reversed), ami quite 
a number of pieces of rock which tbs non-scientific might well be 
excused for regarding as coated uad pot moated with bril limit 
golden ore. Then may bo regarded as the flowers of-the nub- 
terraneau regions where plumbago i--* mined. 1 am. bound to 
5 iute T however ihat the brilluLnqy of iron pyrites has no efiVct in 
modifying the inimical feelings with which those connected with 
the plumbago enterprise regard the minnal, while they lalk with 
disapproval an tl disgust of the iron, bora dross * 

Iron dross, tbo hard irondiko form of plumbago ; and any ouo 
desirous of procuring s pec i nun* will be made heartily welcome to 
what In the eyes of the plumbago dealer, Is associated with a rocky 
interior and unsaleable product. But truly the pure soft mineral 
itself, in its various forms of crystallisation, the most prevalent 
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heinp a radiating star-like arrangement, and its variation of 
sparkling colours, from sted-grey to plates of jet-black, may bo 
regarded as a veritable “ thing of Uuijp," A collection of first- 
class lumps, each highly polished and Ins trees. Intended for 
shipment to Germany, which couhl be seen at Mr, W. A. Fer¬ 
nando's store recently, was eerrainly a striking night. In connec¬ 
tion with lids collection of silvery masses, Mr, Fernando showed 
its specimen a of a dark-coloured variety, of needle-like formation,, 
which he Bald he had been requested by his customers to mnko up 
separately, os the ordinary mills could not cosily grind that 
par lie alar quality. Graphite generally, like iodine, shows a bright 
metallic sheen, but it is at once dietingushed from the true metals 
by its soft and unctuous mechanical condition. I am speaking of 
first-close mineral, for, showing us a specimen of plumbago formed, 
apparently, over an ironstone nucleus, Mr. Fernando declared such 
ore to be unsaleable. In truth, the reasons why our CevJon 
graphite is bo much Bought after, are the entire absence of lime 
from the mineral, and In most cases its equal freedom from 
ferruginous particles, the -■small proportion of foreign stibetnncca, 
if any, being volatile matter and minute fragments of silica and 
alumina. Besides grinding to extreme fineness, mu acid bath is 
used to thoroughly purify graphite used for certain dclfcnLo 
purposes, such as cleeinoiyping, when the finest and purest dust 
Is required to coat surface of wood, plaster of Paris, gutta¬ 
percha, &c., to reader (hem conductive. An authority, of all in 
the world, perhaps, best qualified to speak, describes Ceylon 
plumbago as combining the two qualities of being almost as 
refractory asbestos* und at llio same time the moit perfect 
conductor of heat. 

The various portions of the world in which grapluto Is found 
were then^enumerated, from North America to Japan, and tba 
first mentions of (cylon plumbago were traced, evidence not 
being forthcoming to prove Heimett’s assertion that Ptolemy, who 
wrote in the second century of our era, had referred to the mineral. 

T, be historical records of Ceylon arc as silent regarding plumbago 
ns they are with reference to cinnamon, hut a medical treatise of 
the fourteenth century (about ibe date of a MS„ extant In Europe, 
said to be ruled with black-lead) speaks of Anitt-Biitiim/i (black 
mica) as n medicine when boiled and subject to the detergent 
influence of Euphorbia juice. The Cumberland black-lead wits 
also sought after as a medicine about a century and a half iwo. 

To quote again : The officer of tho late Coy Eon It ilia Regiment 
who wrote a Look cm Ceylon, stated that Thunberg, the Scandi¬ 
navian naturalist, who wrote in 177?, was tho first to notice 
plumbago os » product of Ceylou. This was an error. Robert 
Knox, who wrote in 1G81, mentioned the existence of the mineral- 
ami Valentyn gives a loiter of m somewhat earlier period by the 
Dutch Governor Kyklof Van Coens, dated 2lth September 1675 
addressed to Lis successor the Governor-General Jan Maatsuvke/ 
m which he mentions veins of plumbago {patloot) in tho hills and 
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raineB in the low-courstty. He described it a? a product of quick- 
silver, nn error which, repeated, may explain the alleged discovery 
of A mine of quicksilver near soon after the British took 

possession of Colombo, So important was the latter discovery 
deemed ft & tlio time that & military guard was plaeed over the mine - t 
but, aubseque fitly tlie existence of quicksilver in Ceylon became ns 
mythical as that of anthracite i^ee-ms now to be, or the alleged 
discovery of coal by the Dutch* who lire aaid to have disregarded 
it in view of the abundance of wood fuel. * * * A Mr- Ive, who 
wroto apparently in 1755* professed to have discovered * £ bluck- 
l &ad' T and oopper ores in Ceylon. Mr* W* P. RnnusighiL has 
LtLienrtEiuil for mo the tradition that the Inst king of Kitndj, infumoiif 
for his cruelties as he is famous for his iosthetic taste* mllet! to hie 
many-sided character a development of the commercial Instinct * 
supplying, it se said 3 plumbago to merchant ship£, more than 
seventy years before such entcrjprirqng traders a* the Fernandes 
and Do Mels appeared on the scene. The tradition seems also U> 
indicate that some of the plumbago in which the monarch traded 
was dug from a mine on the 3nods of MolEigoda DisiiwfU 

Ikon followed references to notices of plumbago by Cordiner 
and Davy + Bertolaccl* although he dealt with every export of any 
importance in detail up to tbo end of 1813, makes not (he slightest 
mention of plumbago* The export of the article must Imvo com¬ 
menced between 1820 and 1830, howeve r, Tor Mr. Joseph Dixon, 
the founder of the great American Crucible Company, obtained a 
shipment of Gey Eon plumljago in 1329* In that very year Colonel 
CoLebrookc, one of the Commissioners on Ceylon affairs, slated in 
his report that provision had been mad*for tba delivery of cinun- 
eiiop and 3>Eack-lead in the Kandyan Provinces (then including 
tEie Seven Kdrale-O, at fixed rate*. Reference to the Gove mm cm 
Calendars shows that there is no mention of plumbago until 183 3 1 
when it waa included in the list of articles linhle to export duty T 
the rate being IQef per cwt The amount of revenue a: this rate 
in 1832 was £'22. ISx. 6dL The m Erie nil did not ? however, asmiTne 
real importance in the commerce of Ceylon until H34, and fur 
the half century which lias elapsed between that year and the end 
of 1884 1 possess, thanks to the courtesy of the Assistant Auditor- 
General, Mr. C. Dickmait^ full iletailfl of the rise, progress, and 
fluctuations of the trade, until from small beginnings it has in the 
past ii vu years attained truly important dEmeus lors, whether regard 
be had to the quantity and value of the mineral exported * or the 
revenue derived by Grove rnme at, from a royally finally fixed in 
1377 at the very moderate rate of Re. 5 per ton. 

For the first three years of the period beginning with 1834 no 
export duty was Levied on this article. From 1837 to 1946, and 
again from J1858 to 1869. a duty of par cent, w as levied, which 
yielded in the earlier puriod suras so low an Rk. 12 25 in 1939, 
rising to lls. 759 in 1346. In the second senes of years, when 
export duties were levied expressly for railway purposes, the duty 
rose from Rs, l, 190 in IbdS to the appreciable sum of Rs. 22,24b 
27—86 * J 
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an 1869 t The latter sum wm levied on 226,132 cwt., valued at 
Ba + ^89 h 620 T The rated duty seems, there fore, to have been as 
riviir] v as possi ble one-ten th of a rupee per cw t, The only C tu tom s 
import to which piumbago is now liable is, apart from the royal8y ? 
seven cents per barrel, recently exacted for harbour purposes* 
As each band cnulaiu^ Sjcwt, not, of mineral, the burden is only 
a fraction over one cent per cwt*, in addition to the royalty, which 
siuco 1877 bus been levied at the rate of Rs. 5 per ton, or 25 cents 
per cwt„ equivalent to 2^ per cent, on the Customs valuation of 
lie 1 . 10 per cwt.j but rising to 5 per cent, if the real value is only 
about Ra, 100 per ton. Previously to 1851 no royalty wad levied, 
and the vary big ra ted since then have been :— 


In 1551, per ton »*- 4s, 

u 13^1, ■*■ 

„ 1850 , „ .., 7 #. 6d. 

„ 1862 , Us, 


In 1864, per ton 

»i«e9* „ 

„ 1873, 
n 1877 , 


if 

it 


16.5Pp 

80r. 
Us. 10 
Ra* 5 


There can be no possible question, li would seem, of ihe pro¬ 
priety of exacting a royalty, moderate in proportion to its market 
value, o» this mineral, which is entirely an article of expuit, and 
which is as much the property of Government, or the people ol 
Ceylon, as are the pearly trOMurea of the " oyster ” banks off 
Arippn providing, too, jis the re venue from plumbago does, fur 
the construction, amongst other public works, of means of com¬ 
ic uni cat ion which facilitate! u&d cheapen the operations of the 
diggers* We could only wish that copper, tin, nickel, and other 
ores which have been so positively written about as occurring in 
Ccyleti, with gold, which beyond question does exist, wore found 
in quantities sufficient to add appreciably to the revenue in the 
shape of royalties. The one necessary qualification is, of course, 
that the umount of the tax should be such as not to bear heavily 
on an enterprise wliidi is always toilsome and often precarious. 
T aking the average value of plumbago at Rs. JO per cwl, the 
Customa figure, the present impost of 25 cents is, as noticed above, 
only equivalent to a rate of 2£ per cent,, which certainty cuunoE 
h@ complained of as unduly onerous, however justifiable complain la 
and remonstrance* were when 14#., 16#,, and even 30#. per ton 
were exacted, or Re, 10 between L874 and 1877* The present 
rate hm the merit of being light, easily collected, and produclive, 
for in the five year:* ended 1584 an average export of nearly 
12,000 tons per annum, of nil animal value of Its. 2 p 400 h O£>0 T 
yielded royalty equal to a yearly average in round number .h of 
Ra, 60,000. When the proceeds of digging licenses and leases of 
Grown land*, and stamps on those leases, are added, the average 
ntay bo raised to Us. 65,000. The maxima of quantities exported, 
total valuv, and tutnl revenue worn reached in IS S3, when the 
figures were :■—- 

Plumbago exported ... cwt. 262,774 

Ye1uo@ Its. 10 per cwt. *.* *„* 2 627 737 

Total f*venue i ^>^7 K». 65,6S4 ( p 

\ Lenses and licenses Ivj. 4,727 | ^ 8 ’ 


70,421 
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Wonderful contrasts theso, even if we reduce the Customs valua- 
lion by one-half, to on export of otily 423 cwL in 1339, valued At 
only Us, 490, £jf Eli little oyer Rs L I per ewhj and yielding to the 
revenue of the Colony only Kir. 12*25* a sum scarcely worthy of 
collection ! The totals for the whole period of half-n-ceiHury of 
the export trade Lei Ceylon plumbago are striking* viz. :— 
Quantity exported . s . .** cwt 3,526,000 

Value of this quantity Ua. 25*742,000 

Contribution a to revenue .« Ks r 341,000 

Crediting plumbago revenue with items brought to account 
under stamps aud other headings the amount might be raised to 
Us. 900,000, and had Government always got its own iu the 
shape or royalty* the round million of rupees would bo considerably 
exceeded. 

Taking averages of qualities and periods, it is probable That 
Kf. 200 per ton is too high a valuation for this mineral, and that 
twenty million of rupees would, more nearly than twenty-five 
mi Elion, represent the total value of the plumbago exported in 
fifty-one years, for which figures are given. At any average price 
of lees than Kb. 100 per ton* It would probably not pay to dig 
plumbago, and, aa el matter of fact, what was evidently over¬ 
production between £330 and 1333, led to a reaction in 1HS4, w hen 
not only did exports fall off, but operations in the preparing yards 
in Colombo were stayed for a time by general consent, some not 
opening again oven when the probability of a war with Kussla 
gave el fresh fillip to the trade. 

It is a melancholy fact that plumbago is quo of the class of 
nr tides, like “ villainous saltpetre fW and some others, the trade in 
which prospers when war Inw broken out or when warfare I* 
threatened. The reason in the case of unr staple- mineral is* that 
the chief use by Far to which Ceylon plumbago is put is the 
manufacture of crucibles, nuzzles, employed in the preparation 
of Bessemer and other steel* now in auoh large requisition for 
Mop-building, plates for ironel&ds, torpedoes, abot* shell* fcc. j this, 
in addition to the melting of the precious metals, for which cruci¬ 
bles of refractory plumbago are eminently suited from their superior 
strongtli and perfect smoollineag. There are many miner uses to 
which plumbago a pm, ns will hereafter bo shown, bu|I believe 
I am right in staling that its ex Leaded consumption (if that word 
can he correctly applied to an article which la a I most uncons tunable) 
in recent years is due to tho great and rapid advance of the died 
industry on both aide* of the Atlantic* not merely to provide 
materials for ships* durable nod light, but for the dread weapons 
and Appliances of modern warfare, such u Krupp and Armstrong 
■^uiis, ? Leu I shot, &c. lint the abundance of the ore in Ceylon, 
and the enterprise and activity with which the mining* preparing' 
and shipping of the mineral have been pursued, have in this case, 
as in 30 many others, recently led to production considerably in 
excess of demand* so that the profits of the pursuit, never verv 
great and always precarious, have recently been low or nU w 

#2 
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Wlicin Fit Us highest market value! da not suppose that Ceylon 
plumbago over sold for more than £50 per ton ; indeed, the highest 
price of which I have evidence is £4§ t realised by Mr. W. A. 
Fernando, of Brownrigg-street, Colombo, What is this to the 
celebrated Borrowdalc pencil u black-lead n mines, whichj after 
having Ijoen worked since the reign of Queen Elizabeth* recently 
gave out, bo that now pencils picked up at Keswick ns curiosities 
cost Spence cadi I In the report of the Mutant District for 1S70, 
the Assistant Government Agent stated *—To meet Ceylon 
plumbago in Cumberland wm certainly a surprise, but when 
recently at the English lakea I learned that plnmbago from this 
Island was mixed with the local graphite to make good pcriicik 

In the palmy days of the plumbago mines of the north of 
England, the black-lead obtained from thorn was valued at 30*. 
per pound* or over £3,000 per ton* or within about two-thirds of 
the price of ordinary gold- Wo cannot bo surprised, therefore, to 
learn that a couple of conturiea before the world hoard of the 
gold escorts of California and Australia* the black-lead of the 
English lake region wns guarded in m transit in carts, from 
mine to manufactory, by parties of military, the robbery of black- 
load mines being* by an Act of George 1L, constituted a felony. 
The Act, curiously enough, recited that black-lead w ns employed 
for divers useful purpoaea, and more especially for tho easting of 
bomb-shelly round shot, and cannon-balls* The connection* 
therefore* with the art of war of tho mineral so long associated 

with the most intellectual mid humanising of the art ° of peace_ 

writing and drawing, to wit—does not date from yesterday. 

The quality of tlie Burro wdalo ore, dark-colon red, pure, and 
sop, rendered it eminently suitable for pencils of the finest des¬ 
criptions, and for about two and a-half centuries tho world was 
practically supplied with pencils from this one source. From one 
pound of the ore, worth 30**, or at the rate of £168 per cwt, tho ■ 
number of pencils cut averaged from iy to 20 dwm* The 
mineral was stated to be found in pipes, strings, nnd irregular 
masses called ™*opk ,¥ a description which* jutatituting modern 
terms for olden, applies equally to the Ceylon graphite formations. 
Since tho exhaustion of the Cumberland mines* the best ore for 
pencils is &tid in some liooks to be obtained from Siberia, while 
no doubt the massive and soft stove-polish black-lead, occurring 

in various part* of Germ any*-Bavaria, Bohemia, & c -is applied 

to tho manufacture of pencil.*. It cannot bo questioned al^o that 
some of the finest quality of Ceylon plumbago h thus used in 
Britku, and also in the United Staten* 

Then followed oolites of the varies rue thuds of manafectnriiiE 
pencil*, from the period when blocks of black-land were sawn into 
pieces, until Cent* of Paris, in J79g, dissovwed the method now 
uniTOTssily adopted of mi sing finely-ground graphite and cW 
together nnd subjecting the taut to premsuro and heat, idumbfuro 
crnciMe* being used to give a final firing to pencil-leads. In th 0 
one city of Nurnberg, 250,000,000 of pencils, worth£400,000, 
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are turned out annually* so that Mr, Ferguson felt justified in 
estimating the production of the whole world it I T OUO million, 
worth at least £l,5GO p QQQi Cky in varying quantities is used to 
give adhesion to crucibles* but those with the Urgent proportion 
of plumbago are of course the beat. 

To queto again :— The Canadian and United Slates plumbago 
U of ns pure a quality as that of Ceylon, but good m the Ameri¬ 
can ore is, when freed from the rock in which it is generally 
scattered* after the fashion of mica* I suspect the high cost of the 
labour necessary for first mining and then separating ^ 1L - mtn«nl 
by the wet process — for the dry hm proved a failure—will 
prevent continued and successful competition with Ceylon. We 
nlip.ll soon see, however for the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com puny 
hod produced iu 1SS2 n quarter of m million pounds of native 
plumbago, against 16,000,000 pounds imported from Ceylon, and 
n determination to if go ahead" was exp reused. Some as yet un- 
thought of in add c cry, cheap chemicals, and appliance* must* 
however, be brought into play before the pure, massive Ceylon 
product and our for cheaper labour are distanced in the race. 
And If* as Professor Dawson states, some of the Canadian oro is 
fibrous enough to indicate by its texture its vegetable origin, 
there is room to suspect that, however pure the mineral may be 
as carbon, its mechanical condition cannot be so good as that of tho 
more highly crystallised Ceylon plumbago. One important de¬ 
ment In the question La* that, according to our American friends 
themselves, enterprise and competition have had such induo-neci 
that Ceylon plumbago can now be obtained by them at 25 per 
cent, of what it cost some years ago. 

The eflbct of competing demand for tha substance however, 
between 1630 and 1670, chiefly on the part of the Battersea 
Crucible Company, in England, and the Joseph Dixon Company, 
in the United States* was to enhance the value of [he oro to such 
an extent in Ceylon as to produce temptations to ch eating, which 
the native headman^ whose business it Waa to weigh the output 
and collect the royalty at the pit's month, were unable to resist. 
These estimable servants of Government cheated the diggers out 
of bribes by threatening to report them as having surrepti¬ 
tiously removed plumbago on which royalty had not been paid, 
and they impartially cheated the Government by accepting bribes 
to largely uuder-repcrE the quantities really dug and removed. 
The Customs figures enabled the Government authorities to 
appreciate the vast extent to which the demoralising system had 
gone, aod so in 1^73 legislation was initiated, the main object of 
which was the collection of the royalty at the C us tom-lion sc^a 
mode iu itself fur preferable to the direct system of col lection 
previously in force, and securing every sixpence of royalty due* 
because, practically, every hundredweight dug is exported, the 
quantity as yet used in local foundries or for any local purpose 
being quite id significant. I believe a few crucibles for gold and 
silversmiths' use are locally made* and the* result of inquiries 
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made by Mr, W. P. Buwrfpha, at my request, is that Ceylon 
potters occasionally employ the mineral lor giving a glue to 
pottery, as is the practice In India. 

Tiio mercantile community strove Lard in ISIS to make out 
n case for the entire abandonment of the royalty, but the press 
supported Sir William Gregory's Government in resisting the 
pressure brought to bear in this direction, only that the Oi/arvtr 
strongly urged a rote so low as Rs, 5 per ton, which, after four 
years'experience of Rs. 10 per ton, nnder which exports declined, 
was conceded in 1ST7- Under this rate, which is still in force, the 
exports more than trebled in the six years between lS7Sand 1883, 

Then follows a description of the largest plumbaeo mine in 
Ceylon 6 

Mr. De Mel has been amongst tho most prosperous of nit who 
have engaged in the plumbago digging enterprise in Ceylon, his 
prosperity being mainly due to the rich yield of his KurunigaJ* 
District mine, which is by far the most important in Ceylon, 
having been sunk to a depth of 450 feet near the base of a hill, 
PolgoJa, which seems to bo largely composed of fine quality 
plumbago, from this mine Mr. De Mel obtained an average of 
800 tons Annually for eleven years, his profils, he authorises me 
to say, being at the rate of £2,000 per annum. No wonder ^not¬ 
withstanding lessened production and profits in tho past two years, 
connected with this mine, there is a steam crane for raising water 
and a considerable length of Deaiuville railway for the carriage 
of the ore from pit.mouth to cart, or that the enterprising owner 
has commenced n base-level tunnel at an estimated total cost of 
£3,000, to free and keep tho mine clear of water, whether the 
result of springs in the rocks or of monsoon rains (the effect of 
the latter during the recent exceptionally heavy burnt of tho 
south-west monsoon In May was to fill up tie pits and put a stop to 
digging everywhere}, this, irrespective of u fall of £2 per ton from 
the price to which the mineral had been sent up by the war scam. 

Ihe tunuel in Mr. Do Mglh mine. When completed, will not 
only carry away water, but facilitate the output of mineral front 
the lower, which are generally the richer strata, besides ventila¬ 
ting tho mine so os to prevent injury from mephitic eases or 
inconvenience from the smoke of the explosive employed in blast¬ 
ing. The draft will also alleviate the heat in the interior of the 
mine, which the workmen now complain of as sometimes intoler¬ 
able. For blasts under water, Urge quantities of dynamite 
cartridges arc employed, in addition to gunpowder used in 
portions of the galleries comparatively free from moisture The 
wages paid to diggers in this mine, chiefly low-country Sinhalese 
vary from 9 d. per diem for coolies, to Re, 1 for those who per¬ 
form tho boring and blasting operations. In the Fasduu Kdraid 
there is a system of payment for labour by shares to the profits 
after ail prelim inary expenses defrayed by the capitalist have 
been reimbursed. 

The lull in which Mr, lie Mel’s mice has been opened— 
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Mr. W. A* Fernando having another at a higher elevation than De 
Mel's, with a depth of 330 feet—seem* to be permeated in its 
wEaolo extent by generally horizontal veins of the richest pimn- 
hagop associated witli beautifully a now-white crystalline to «»■>- 
opiLque quartz, t be latter occasionally showing speeka of garnet 
and hands of soapstone* and Mr* De Mel brings to die surface 
practjcolly pure plumbago. As regards the generality of pits p ha 
Bortfj with the estimate of Mr. W. W. Mitchell (wLo lias prob¬ 
ably purchased, prepared, and shipped to America as well as Europo 
more pinuiha^o than any European merchant who ever resided 
in Ceykn) tlint the extraneous matter in the ^h&pe of earth and 
rock brought to the pit’s month is equal lo one-half of the whole, 
about 10 to }5 per cent, being die proportion carried to Colombo 
and separated from the ore in the preparing yards. Mr. K-r- 
nando’s estimate,, however, of foreign matter brought to Colombo 
la 5 per cent. for pieces of quartz round which plumbago adheres, 
and per cent, tor minute fragments of allied, iron, Atj mixed 
with the smfiller pieces and dust. Any person who has witnessed 
.uLd appreciated the difficulty and the expcn&ivoices of ibo pro- 
ccbbcs whereby small fragments of rock arc separated from the 
lower classes of plumbago in Cfiylou, cm well iwaginc tbo 
obstacles to profitable separation of the mineral from rock in 
America, where there nre no masses, but only scales of the 
mineral distributed throughout the rock. 

Then followed a notice of n mass of plumbago only H lb. sjiort 
of 6 cwb, which De Mel exhibited when the Prince of Males 
visited Colombo, and the statement that large meases are some¬ 
times, although pure carbon, of Buch hard consistency as to be 
commercially valueless. Mr. Ferguson suggested that this form 
of plumbago and not the softer kind should bo used for sculptur¬ 
ing elephants and other objects. Then followed n description of 
the various systems in force in the three Provinces to which 
plumbago mining is practically confined. In the North-Western 
Province all tho mines are on private property. In tho Southern 
Province only licenses to dig aro charged for, at the rate of Rs. 10 
per annum, but no rent. In tho Western Province, besides the 
charge for licenses, a rent-royalty of oue-tenth of the plumbago 
or its equivalent value, is levied, which adds considerably to 
the revenue. Sir Win. Gregory, in 1873, announced that the policy 
of tii( Government would be to lease and not to ^ oell plumbago 
lands, so as to prevent a monopoly in the bonds of the rich. Mr, 
Saunders is, however, in favour of selling such lands outright, but 
only in small Lott. He quotes in favour ufhis Tiew the results of 
a salt in 1890, when a lot of 1 acre I rood and 13 perches 
realised Rs. 5,loth As a general rule, the rent-royalty exacted in 
the Western Province is somewhat below tho sum of Us. 5 per ton 
charged on export, so that tho tola! impost on such plumbago is 
Rs, 10 per ion. Owners of private mines and diggers on Govern¬ 
ment lands in the Southern Province pay only Its. S. Mr. Ferguson 
said of the leasing system * 
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The merit of ihe system, provided the rent-royalty is moderate, 
jd ibftt the lesse-e of (be laoil ptijs only and jiut in proportion to 
the prtnlucti^Gtteas of the iaod he hasu Ifcaeed^ pavmeiit being 
accepted in money or in kind, At the end of each year the lease 
can be either renewed or otherwise, and plumbago lands which 
have been for n certain time abandoned, and which evident I v do 
not contain appreciable quantities of the metal, aro sold on' the 
terma applied to ordinary Crown lands. 

A t present, as sources of plumbago, the North-Western Province 
£COttte entitled to first nioltj the Western following as a good 
second, while the Southern is a distant third, the Gallo Customs 
returns showing on export of one-tenth of the whole plumbago 
sent away, against nine-tenths from Colombo. 1 bred-fourths, of 
nil the plumbago ex ported from Ceylon are dug in ilia Kuruttegnbi 
ami holniara Districts. It was then noticed that exaggerated 
figures have appeared iu the Blue Books as to the number of 
plumbago mines In the Island, from the inclusion of abandoned 
pus and mere holes. W hile the pita opened from first to lust 
niuat amount to thousands, those being worked at any one time 
may ho taken at from 300 to GOO. Water in the soil and from 

rainfall is tho great difficulty. To quote :_ 

As a general rule, graphite seems to exist not for from the 
surface, on which its presence may ho revealed through flagons, 
while, m regard to this mineral, ns well as gold nad other ores, 
indications in streams guide explorers up to the including rocks, 
gene rally qunrtey gneiss, in which the mineral is embedded or 
diffused. ^* r ' telte 1310 that very good plumbago is often 

found near the surface, but that, os a general rule, the lower the 
digging operations go tite better the quality and the larger tho 
quantity of the miiiemJ, Of course, the purer tho finds are, and 
tho larger the mosses the better, hut a visit teany of llio pre- 
pa rung jnrdi in Colombo frill allow, besides tho c&£t of prospecting 
and mining and the uncertainty of ultimate success, a good deal 
of expense is involved in conveying a considerable proportion 
(.already noticed; of extraneous matter to Colombo, there to ho 
haaiffieredjeutwUh small ares, picked, sifted, end washed out. 

a till, with all its drawbacks, the plumbago enterprise is valuable 
to tho country, not only for tho rev-on no it yields, but for the 
generally remunerative employment it has given to many thou rands 
of ho population {from 15,000 to 30,000 men, women, and 
children, probably, inelndmg cartmeu and carpenters), especially 
since the period when the collapse of the once great coffee interest 
led le so much Undress in the country. The EurumbraTa Adiniri= 

«*« *y-‘ f «w*w S. to tESStoSSfiz 

plumbago industry had given employment to some 5.000 persons. 
IhoGalte Report for 1S7» estimated that each mine required 
from two to eight or ten miners, and even up to fifty „ at 

SriEff-' * P “°l W i t “ a. plurabngo iuL, t ,y »£, 

K 8 . f i D « Uel >Dd olbor min. ownw, 

Hail almost concluded an arrangement with Messrs. John Walker 
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& Co. for a light railway lmo from tho mine region to the 
G oTtTi i men t Railway. Depression in prices caused this design to 
fall through, but ibe day cannot be far distant when Kwrun^galft, 
at least, will be connected with the Government Bail way system 
at FolgntifiWila, forty-five mike from Colombo. The Western 
Province plumbago, found in the Pas dun. Kdrak (a Kdr aid which 
ia famous for the quality s as well as the quantity of ore it produces), 
docs not come on the railway fit Kfllnlin. Qnce it is Loaded in 
boats It comes by water all the way to Colombo* 

A return furnished hy Mr, Pearce shows that nearly one-half 
of all tho plumbago exported from Cey lon comes on the railway 
at various points, mainly at Polgah&wdn, the quantity so carried 
in 1382 being no less than 5,642 tons* 

To show tho vicissitudes of the plumbago enterprise I may 
quote from tho Sabnragntmiwa Report of 1873 to the effect that 
plumbago which formerly sold at Ra, 21KJ per ton* then realised 
only Rs. SO, while the working expenses had considerably 
increased hi consequcncei of the enhanced prices of labour. It 
will bo remembered that 1873 was the year in which the change 
was made to the collection of royalty at the Custom-house* in 
anticipation: of which the great manufacturers In Britain and 
America had provided themselves with stocks of the mineral. 
Hence a fait in exports and prices. Eleven years subsequently, 
in ISB3, Ceylon sent away her largest export of plumbago T but 
tho depression bod even then set in, which lod io greatly reduced 
shipments in I8M, In the one matter of cask-making, however, 
the increase in tho export of plumbago during tho past five years 
must have largely filled up the void created by the decrease m 
coffee. Hora, one of our most inferior timbers, can be utilised 
for plumbago casks* and as the casks are uniformly,made to hold 
a quantity somewhat over a quarter of a ion cwt* nel) p an 
average of -45,000 casks per annum for the past five years, or a 
total in the quinquennium of 225,000, must have given, in their 
manufactures remunerative employment to a considerable number 
of carpenters who had previously been largely dependent on ensk- 
mahiug for coffee. 

The industry now so wonderfully successful in tho North- 
Western Province is apparently of quite recent origin. Gato 
Mud ally fir Jay atiileko states, in reply to my queries as to whether 
there were anything hereditary, or a system of payment by shares, 
amongst the mining class s— 

“All the plumbago quarries that are now worked in tho 
District are purchased from the Grown* No licenses have over 
beeu applied for or granted to dig plumbago. The diggers are 
paid wages], and they are cool sea from the Siyau£ and Hupifigam 
Kdral&t in the Western Province. Very few Kandyans arc 
employed, as they are not handy In Wasting and excavating any 
depth of more than 15 or SO feet." 

I may add that but few Tamils are employed in the Ceylon 
plumbago mines, which are* I believe, exclusively owned by 
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5tgbalea£, although, no doobt, the ubiquitous Che tty of Southern 
Tmliii U interested in tbe recovery of advances made, or supplies 
furnished, its some cascE, 

To Mr. G. S. Williams* tbn Acting Government Agent of tlic 
North-Western Province, I b4id previously boon indebted for 
responses to my questions, thus — 

LE I bo pits arc about sixteen miles nortb-engf: of Kumu^galn on 
the Dftaibulk-ro^l. There Is a good re5th qljbo at about the 
twelfth miltj ami the jGurney Jo. decent weather 13 easy enough. 

Ibo trade altogether failed last year^I mean no digging was 
doufl — on account of the full in price, but this yea? ope rat sous 
lmve best! resumed, nnd I am told that about 2*000 men are 
employed The plumbago is found in rocky ground in which 
arc vety large crystals, transparent like Derbyshire spar.* De 
Meh is the owner of the principal pit. The reatbou^e U nt 
GokurdliL. It is not mentioned in Fycrs t Itinerary, but is 
between Folgolla (about n mile beyond Li) and Ambanpola, Un 
page 20 of the new edition (IS 3 I), Fart I., you will Jind Wctfi- 
keiydpot^ which is 1555 mites from Knran|gala, and 0*£5 mllo 
beyond thal, or I6TQ from Eumndgala, ' minor road to plumbago 
pH on right.' There are other plumbago pits, some actually by 
the roadside." J J 


It thus appears that the best deposits of plumbago at present 
worked in Ceylon are situated at the base of the north-western 
portion of tbe me tin Cain sone. The. mineral exists at high efevn- 
tious, up to Kuhvara Kliya indeed, but apparently not iu paying 
form or quantity. It would appear that while the veins of 
plumbago mu generally from south to north In the Western 
Province, their direction in the Kunin^gola District is from east 
to west, « 

It seems possible that if digging for gems and plumbago 
continue# on a large scale, and becomes widespread, legislation 
may bo needed such ns estate regarding the protection of wells, 
and tlmt measures to prevent accidents from subterraneous Meeting 
and tho collapse of tunnels, as also to secure free ventilation, 
ino> be necessary. Though not so niucb so ns geia*die'ginc, 
plumbago mmmg is, no doubt, largely a speculative pursuit, 
involving the loss and demoralisation which ever accompany 
gambling pursuits. The ultimate rceult is, however beuefieial 
to the people and the country. 

From Borne of the Administration Reports coo suited, it would 
seem that the plumbago industry- is a recent one in the District 
of baboragarmma, although the existence of the mineral must 
surely, hav 0 been revealed to the gem-diggers who have for ago# 
boon engaged in Marching for the sapphires and rubies for which 
the region around •■the city of gems " (Rato spurn) is so famous. 

A vmd idea will be formed of the extent to which Government 
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—that 10 ! the public — were formerly cheats under the system of 
collecting the royalty at tho pit's mouth, ythm it is m?aliened 
tlmt while 226,000 cwt were exported in 1869, tlie royalty 
recovered was only Rs. 16,000, against It s. 65,000 on 263,000 cwt* 
in 1SS3* the rate in the latter year being only ona-tbird of that 
io the former.* Tha extrema rate of 30 j. per ton in 1869 evidently 
provtfil &u irresistible temptation to diggers and headmen, anil 
the royalty recovered was only one-tenth of the sum which ought 
to have been collected. 

A a has been proposed in the case of chips in theclnunmon trade, 
it would almost seem desirable that low quality dust should be 
excluded from the exports. Buyers are strongly Wined to 
confine their attention to lump of best quality* and I have heard 
that some of the local dealers have injured their own reputation, 
acid that of the article in which they deal* by mixing lower 
qualities with the higher* As matters stand* the proportions in 
which the mineral iwems to be exported aro -— lump*, Island 2nd 
quality, 50 per oesh ; chips and dust, each 25 per cent, * so that 
dues h only one-fourth of iho w hole. In the home market, during 
the past five years of unprecedented out-turn* 1 fitu informed that 
prices have ranged from £20 per too, the highest for lump* down 
to £10. In Colombo, apart from the exceptional case in the 
experience of Mr. W. A. Fernando* already mentioned, the highest 
prices ever known arc stated to bo R-?. 320 pur ton for Guo, Rs. 270 
for ordinary, Rs. 95 for dust. In llie old sailing ship dnys plum¬ 
bago was taken at an exceptionally low rate of freight as “dead 
weight.” Since IB 80 tho average rates for a ton of 20 cwt- have 
been : stenmer T 40 s n j sailer* 35v. 

The United States are our beet customers in tho case of plum¬ 
bago, the Ceylon form of which the late Mr. Joseph Dixon saw 
and appreciated m 1827, and of which ho secured a first shipment 
in 1829, In 1882 tho quantity received in the United States 
frotn Ceylon was stated at 16,000*000 lb.* and of the c&nkpxitaiwel^ 
smail quantity of 22^ million of pounds sent from Ceylon in 1884, 
more than half went to tho United States. Bui n memorandum 
showing the various countries for which the plumbago exported 
in the pa&L five years was destined will clearly indicate how 
import a tit a customer for our mineral we have in ibe United 
States, with its large sled manufacturing industry. The general 
result is* that of the whole export of l t 170,000 cwL in the five 
years, 641*030 cwt* (or very considerably more than one-half of 
the whole) went to the United States, the United Kingdom taking 
the bulk of tha remaining 529,000 cwt. 


■ Ltow striking is the illiawtration hem afforded of the value of indirect (and 
especially Cujitunid} tn3tutien p ratbur than a direct kvy, iu the taw of 
Oriental** Wo greater fiscal boon could probably be conferred ca the j^oplo 
of India and Ceylon than—if it wen? pe^sbb—thecaUectiecef all Govern* 
merit dark through tho Vuticms Ihjprtmmt, w Earing an amount of 
oppression CO the go* hand find oS bribery and eeurnplion on the other, of 
which Eurgpea u administrator* never gc t mure khan a faint idea- 
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Out of an export of 263,000 ewt, in 1SS3, Britain took 119,000 
cwL imd the United States H£,OO0cwt., leaving only 3,000 cwt. for 
otiier places. The memorandum referred to is appended as a 
note,- It seems probable that three-fourths of all the plumbago 
winch Ceylon exports is used in the great crucible factories of 
Britain and the United States, that established hy the Messrs. 
_ organ Brothers, at Battersea, and the erneihic factories of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 

Notices than folioarod of tho Battersea Crucible Works, and 
those of tlio Joseph Dixon Company, Now Jersey, and it was 
stated that a vast fund of information regarding plumbago, and 

is 'erj numerous and varied uses to which it is put, were tjuoted 
from descriptions of those extensive establishments. 

The Battersea Works was founded by the Brothers Morgan, 
in 1855. The American establishment had been at work kmc 
before tiiid period, but no doubt tea productions did not go beyond 
kttftL demand, for in Q notice of tho Bat terco* Works wo find it 
stated that previously to 1SS5 eruciblos were almost exclusively 
imported from Germany, how that country, together with other 
centres of in J ns try on the Con linen t, is principally supplied from 
Battersea, where crucibles are turned out at from 8cl. per d<Mn 

“ P meltb, s P 0 * ™*“g &S*-, and capable of taking 

ui 1*000 lb. wf steel* Such a crucible can bear from S to 10 
melting;), while in the csho of gold, a crucible taking Sij 1 200 
ounces cun sometimes stand seventy meltings. So in thu case of 
brsas, while crucibles for assay iug the precious mete Is are very 
carefully manufactured, being rendered porous by the m& of 
charcoal- The absence of coal fuel from Ceylon h probably n 
Fsitril objccEion to local iron or steel manufacture on any extended 
scale, hut for email quantities of superior steel for special local 
y " Gj ! 30111 e diEBdcnco, suggest that crucibles com¬ 

posed of our indigenous plumbago and kaolin clay, both abundant 
and cheap, might bo profitably used. The existence ol ^millions 


, * exerted m each of tbs but J3 t<s year*, shoiripe the countries 

to wiueh [he BLuunl ™ flipped T _ B 


ibsOh laaL 

cwt. 

United Kingdom 70.STS fia t T0& 

HelEaad —* _ 

TrieiEc ... 107 4,217 

France ... 007 g &9 

Hamburg m — 4.031 

U. S-of America 133.5.5I0 q 2 JO 
BHtiahlodm . 1,095 r |-G9 

Amtrali* . . 397 8 ^ 5 

China ... - _ 

Hong ton ^ „ 

Totala ... 20S/T3& 20D r $O9 
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of tons" of iron on; Ln Ceylon is not so apocryphal ns that of 
anthracite* and those who owe their origin to Britain are not 
likely to forget that her wealth in iron quite costs into the sbftde 
mil the treasures of the diamond mines of Gelcondo, and the gold 
diggings of California and Australia. 

Mr. Fergnson said, commenting on a very able Paper by 
Mr. Orates Cleveland, of the .Joseph Dixon Compny i— In 
mos t of the works consol ted in the preparation of this paper — 
and they hare been many and various — tho credit of haring first 
made and used plumbago crucibles has been given to the {Germans. 
Mr* Cleveland awards the credit to the Dutch, and it is certainly 
significant that ihc Dutch name for the mineral should hopothoi, 
or pot load, the lead of which crucibles are mack (?). 

Again t— And so onr plumbago, like our coffee, suffers from 
the Ai ways," that are literally "dark/* of the adulterators, Mr, 
Cleveland, in n kind of despair, exclaims :— Perhaps no nr Side 
except mlwtard can ha so successfully ndnlt orated as plumbago. 
He means, of course, for stove polish, because adulteration in tbn 
case of plumbago used for crucibles would soon bu betrayed in the 
trial by firc t one great value of the pure plumbago in crucibles 
being that it conserves carbon in steel when being melted. 

As a lubricant for metal surfaces, journal boxes, carriage axles, 
and all metal bearing*, wo can easily understand why only the 
very finest plumbago should bo used* the choicest lumps being 
pulverised till tho particles will not glisten* but tho mass becomes 
a dead black. It cannot, Mr. Cleveland states, bo made fine 
enough by bolting (ho means sifting through silk), but must be 
floated cither in water or air, 

I notice* however, from advertisements in the American papers, 
that “mica grease " ns a lubricator is competing with plumbago* 
but how far success fully I cannot say. What I know is that the 
writer of a recent article on American minerals strongly supports 
Mr. Cleveland^ view ns to the great superiority of plumbago m 
a lubricator* I am not aware that it is so used to any extent in 
Ceylon, cither in foundries or on the railways* although if all 
stated regarding its value be correct, Coylon plumbago ought to 
be much more largely used in Ceylon than it is at present, ns a 
lubricant and for other purposes. For nil uses it would seem that 
grinding to extreme fineness is essential. 

We now; said tho reader, cotne to some miscellaneous and 
curious uses to which plumbago Is put, tho mineral being applied 
to articles so different as musical instruments, hats and boot-*, 
bottles, paint, boat*, nod ynehta* Listen ; — For pianos, plum¬ 
bago is employed to coat the bridge over which the wirea are 
drawn, because of its perfect lubrication ; it prevents tho wire 
from adhering to the wood* and should be as free from impurity 
as that used by tho electrotyper, but need not be pulverised as 
finely. For orgies, it is need to lubricate the sides, and should 
be the tame ns tbit used by piano-makers. Tho German black- 
lend imparts a peculiar tone to the colour, and n softness and 
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smoothness to the touch of felt hats. Tho Tery best lump only 
should ho accopiodL As it hos once been washed nod dried in 
lumps, thsy will readily separate again in water, and no 
pulverising 'is needed. For colouring dark glass for carboys, 
bottles, &c tJ tho boat Gorman black-lead is used in lumps, but no 
inferior grade will answer. For paint, plumbago has long been 
known as pos sowing great value. The elements do not exhaust 
it* water sheds from it m from oil itself, and tire does not affect 
it. The grade need not be the highest. For tho bottom* of 
boats and yachts it baa Img been naod, especially for racing 
boats; but only the beat Coy Ion plumbago, very finely 
pulverised, is valuable. 

A substance which, used as a paint, resists the action of the 
atmosphere* and Is both water-proof and firo-proof, Is surely of 
great economic value, and ought to be specially useful ad paint for 
the numerous tea factories erected or in course of erection in 
Ceylon* 

To quote again 

Mr. Cleveland^ very interesting and valuable notice of tho 
American Crucible Company* and their varied manufacture-* uf 
plumbago, is supplemented and brought do wn to so late a date as 
1883, by tho writer (Mr + John A, Walker) of an article on plum¬ 
bago In a volume on the S| Mineral Resource of the United 
States/' prepared by the National Geological Survey Departmonfe 
and supplied to our Library by the Smithsonian Institute, to which 
my attention was attracted by our Honorary Secretary* when he 
naked me to write this Paper. In the summary prefixed to this 
volume it is stated that the amount of graphite mined in the States 
iu 18S2 was 425 f QGQ Itu* worth crude at the point of production 
34,000 dollars, equivalent to about Ra. 70,000. Muring tho first 
six months of 1883 the production was estimated at 2ti2,oQO lb<, 
worth 2J ,000 dollars. From Mr, Walker's detailed account we 
learn that graphite is* ns n mineral, widely distribute I in the 
United Slates ; as an ore it is found in hut few places in sufficient 
quantities nod purity to bu profitably worked. 

The attention- being paid to the mineral in America may be 
judged from the fact that samples had been received and reported 
on by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company from uo fewer than 
thirty-three localities, be tween October, 1877, and January, 1582. 

The Joseph Dixon Company had laid themselves out u> produce 
500,000 lh + ; altogether 525,000 lb_, valued at 8 cents per lb. Let 
u* .nay IB cents of our rupee currency, and we get the high value 
(founded on cost as well as quality ?) uf Hsu 20 percwt.,or lts.40t> 
per ton. The local production, however, was certainly not much 
to place against 1*5,000*000 lb. imported from Ceylon in 1882, 
with considerable quantities in the two following yean. 

Referring lo analyses of Canadian and Ceylon graphite?, quoted 
from the American authority, Mr. Ferguson said:. — Both are 
almost absolutely pare, nnd did the Canadian and United Stab 1 ® 
mineral occur Lit such a form in the unclosing rocks that It could bo 
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cheaply mined and prepared, there would of course be an end of 
the export of Ceylon plumbago to America. But if, in America, 
plumbago, however pure, is only distributed in the proportion of 
B to 15 per cent* mineral to 112 to $5 rock, those connected with 
the Ceylon enterprise need not, it would seeru, concern themselves 
greatly with the com petition in A in erica of indigenous ore with 
that from our Island. 

Under the heading £i Manufacture 11 there ia interesting aum- 
mariscd inforinatioti,, which I quote s— 


Proportionate amount of graphite used for different purpose* :— 

Kind-*! of Graph [us Per 

Manufactures, nagd. cent 


Crucible ind refractory articles, 
stoppers and norries, crucible*, &c. 
Stove polish 

Lubricating graphite 
Foundry facing, fltc- *■■ 

Graphite ereaset 
Pencil leads 
Graphite packing 
Polahing shot and powder 
Paint ,*+ 


u 

... Ceylon, American h as 
Ceylon, American, 

Genu in h . 52 

American, Ceylon .** 10 

... Ceylco, American, 

G^rnUiD S 

American ,. + 6 

... American, German i„ 5 

Ceylon, American h» 5 
... Ceyluo, American kM 2 
American m ■ 1 

American, CejLftU ... j 


Elcctroty|iiug +** 

Miscellaneous — pimo action,, photo¬ 
graphers', gliders *, and hattctl 1 UBC, 
electrical Supplies, be. *■* 


100 


A table tike this will give many of the readers of this paper n 
new view of the multifarious uses of the mineral carbon called 
plumbago. It will ho observed that* nett in the miauf&efcm of 
crucible irticlcs, the. great u.*e of the mineral is for polishing and 
preserving from rust the ranges of stoves and other cooking ap¬ 
pliances which contribute so much to thc ncafcuosi, cleaiilinoFs, 
health, and comfort of modern abodes. The proportion used for 
this purpose in Europe—In Britain nt lca3t—-cannot rerlainly be 
below that given for the United States. There are graphite 
grease* as coiilradiEtinguished from Lubricant-?, and the mineral 
seems to bo used for th& packing of engines, b rom the largest 
forges, where ton* of steel ate uianuFicturod, in Pittsburg, down to 
the studio of the photographer and the shops of the gilder and 
hut ter. plumbago i* of valuable tiao* And not only is it called 
into requisition to produce the highest order of steel guns and 
steel armour for war-skips, but it h good for polishing the sports¬ 
man^ powder and shot. Gunpowder used for blasting operations 
is also greatly improved by receiving a glazo or varninli of gra¬ 
ph Lie, the philosophy of the operation being that thus the grains 
ere prevented from absorbing the moisture which exist it in Erie* 
and quarries* 
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Graphite enables the cleetrotyper to prepare And present to the 
world, cheaply and! At will, cjiats of coins* wood-cuts, copper-plat©, 
Tiiapa, equal in the most minute and intricate detail to llio 
moHt highly priced and cn*tly originate. But next to ike. boon 
whieh the real discovery of antlusfilte or natural coke in Ceylon 
would be* is tliQ certainty, of which we are assured, that in our 
teeming supplier of plumbago the tea planters of Gey Jon can get 
n paint for their stores equal in its lir^-resisting properties to 
asbestos paint. If this should prove to Inj correct, and wo see 
no reason to doubt the statement, the prospect is that Ceylon 
will be speedily exporting, instead of Importing, fireproof paint. 
Mr. Walker may well say In conclusion 2— 

* The growth of tho graphite industry has kept pace with tlio 
ufjtf* ^a'h new development in metallurgy and engineering olFet- 
mg some new field of usefuEricas for graphite. For instance, it 
furnishes ^ P° tf$ fir the manufacture of cast steel, and the 
nozzles and stoppers used in the Bessemer process. It is used 
In the manufacture of electrical supplier &e* Fifty years ago 
graph! te was little known and m U -named. Now i t is o f con s tan sly 
increasing importance. From an insignificant beginning in the 
present century the industry baa growu to its present proportion*.** 

A list is then given of twenty-five American firms engaged hi 
the plumbago industry, of which the Joseph Dixon Company of 
Jersey City p New Jersey, lakes the lead, employing 500 hands in 
the manufacture of every thing for which graphite is used. The 
same number of hands find employment from th© ftaglo Pencil 
Company ; while A. W, Faber, probably an immigrant or des¬ 
cendant of an immigrant from Norn burg, employs 150 persons in 
his pencil factory. Others employ lcEScr numbers, six firms 
giving eruefbles ns their exclusive manufacture ; three, lead- 
penesh + w four, foundry facings and lubricants f seven, stove polish 
and lubricants. It will thus he peon that except in the brands of 
pencil-making,and perhaps electrotyping, the New World has 
gone, ot is rapidly going, in advance of the old la the plumbago 
industry which means corresponding ndvancc in the steel industry. 
It is surely a striking incident in the romance of commerce that 
this nnclent eastern isle of*- Sercndlb/* the scene of the nmhical 
adventures of Sindbad the Sailor, should be tho main source of 
supply of an article so useful in the industries and elegancies of 
life, tho appliances of peace and war, and the pursuits of the 
artist and literary man, not only to countries in the eastern hemis¬ 
phere, 1 but to the regions of tho far Western World* 

Haying noticed the leading establish men is in Europe and 
America where our Asiatic ore is so largely utilised, let us now 
turn to one of the compounds, or yards, with its brick and tar 
barbecue or platform, ami surrouii ding sheds, i n w b j ch $i phalese 
men, women, and boy* prepare, assort, and pack tbc mineral when 
received ,n Colombo from pits, cone of which arc nearer Lhatt 
thirty mfiesp and some of which ate so distant as the District of 
HmmbAuto(a, at the extern extremity of the Southern Province, 
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The chief exhibitor of pturahflgo at the Melbourne Exhibition of 
ISSO^Bl wa* Mr. H T . A, Fernando, of No. J t Bnimrigg- street. 
Cinnamon Oard^B.Cblom^aDda description ofhb establishment 
which the editor* of the 6’n//™ Observer gave in their paper nf 
August 12th, ISSD, in &EI substantial details, corrected in 
August, 188 $. 

Tbe description was then stated to lie reproduced, and the 
closing remarks wore to the following effect 
__ ^ 0 JSOW f**l confident that the number to which I he pursuit 
gire.^ employment was much under-estimated in 1880* and that* 
consider]ng that o^OOO person* were said to be engaged! in minhijr 
inowjear in a single Pielrkt of the North-Western Province, 
our higher call mate of an average of 20,000 men, women, and 
children at present engfl^cd in the various opera.tSons of mining, 
carrying, preparing, packing, and shipping Ceylon plumbago. it* 
nut beyond the ini Eh. 

It is curious that the Sinhalese women should entertain a 
prejudice against plumbago as prison, seeing that it is included in 
the native pharmacopoeia. We should have expected members of 
what Arte [nun Ward called ** the female sect’ 1 to bar* been mor* 
troubled about the soiling of their persons ami clothe* l>v con tact 
w ith the mineral ; but in truth n coating of the shining ore, while 
^**^7 E ot r *d of by the u*e of water, produce* no such hideous 
offirct as tlmi so fh miliar to ns now in Colombo of the truly uncanny- 
looking coaling coolies, when proceeding to their houses after 
loading or unloading the bnukers of one of the multitude of magni- 
lice□ l steamer* which now resort to our harbour, A polish of 
pjr^on, if not of deportment ami manners* if the result of working 
amongst even the dust of plumbago, and it la curious to ecu the 
dark-skinned coolies of the plumbago stores walking about with 
thoir bodies shining an If they Wert electrotype statues vivified. 

In ils further ine[amorphic progress from vegetable to mineral, 
ibe form of carbon ws call plumbago baa certainly taken a great 
atop in advance af the carbon we call coal, in getting rid of smoko 
entirety* and also of dirt. Coal* however, cannot be accused, m* 
plumbago justly is, wdth causing a whole roof-covering of tiles 
suddenly to fall off, from the slippering** created by wind-blown 
particles of the greasy mineral. We were greatly amused by Mr. 
Fernando’s statement at the time, but other!?, Europeans included^ 
who bare to do with the preparation of plumbago* have fully 
confirmed his representation ns to the incompalibitiEy of pbjmbo to 
duftt and tiled roofs. In this connection wc would advise visitors 
to plumbago compounds to be careful how they bear themselves in 
such slippery places. A sudden stop on to the polished platform 
may end m an undignified tumble. And this rimibds um of tho 
senlion produced many year? ago in Mincing-lane hv the 

peculiar appenrance of home Ceylon coffee which had been dried 
on a barbecue where plumbago had been previously spread. Ah 
attempt to impart n fictitious colouring to Urn beans was suipeetod 
until the requisite explanation was afforded. 
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h therefore full to him ^wpSl H JSS^tTtkSJ^ 
fur the very lutcreatiuiT Pamir of ™Wii t > i 1,r * ^ er F Ms(JU 
evidently had been laid before them. Tha aubSS^.r^^f 
ereat importance, relat ing as it did to the only miL>ml nf 
aide value which the Island poMee« s , The aSht ofli f 
of plumbago raised ia ids mind an aimosL 
when he remembered that they contained the vT^iS £2& 
vegetation Which this world had known I siting i t ° f 
thousands of years, hut for a space of lime that « i J ”?* f<tr Dot 
could calculate, We were rein i nded of the J £ rcno,n 1ers 
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Egvpt brought before m do vividly in the lines add reused to 

Heizoni'a mutninj ■— 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a story I) 

In TbebeeVstreet three thousand Tears. ago. 

When the Memnenlum was in nil. its glory. 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins ore tremendous ! 

But (hen things were hut sa yesterday compared with wltat we 
had to realise as we looked on the pyramid before us, for the 
vegetation which went to its formation carried urt hack at om» bound 
to the very first chapter in Genesis. He hoped tlmt one effect of 
this Paper would be that new use? would be found for plumbago, 
and that the price would once more go up. 

Mr* A. Hr Dawson, c.c,s r+ in seconding the motion, find rite 
clever Paper read by Mr, Ferguson appeared very opportunely at 
► a lime when they were ail anxious to have attention attracted to 
the products and resource* of Ceylon. He hoped that the Society 
wotild arrange to have cop tea of the Paper distributed From t h Ft 
Ceylon Court at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition next year, and 
still more that the interesting display of plumbago in its various 
3ia?tr? before ihctn that evening would be secured to go forward 
among the Ceylon exhibits. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A, M* Ferguson returned than hi, and said that Mr* W. A- 
Famnndo had kindly planed at the disposal of the Exhibition 
Committee the pyramid of plumbago on the taMe, merely stipula¬ 
ting that the Secretary (Mr* Dividaou) should taka it home in hi? 
pocket* (A laugh*} 

The Honorary tteererary .stated that arrangements had already 
been made to have copies of Mr, Ferguson'? Paper printed for 
distribution at the Ceylon Court in the Exhibition, and that the 
plumbago exhibits would bo fatly utilised, while lie was glad to be 
aide to say that they also hoped to send lo Condon the largest mass 
of plumbago over yet shown—beating even that displayed before 
Ihe Prince of Wales* and also of far superior ipiality* This was 
u block weighing ^ouie 7 cwfc* from the Fnednn lEdr&ld, whence 
some of the best plumbago came. 

Tim Chairman then stated that the next Meeting of the Society 
w ould beheld on September 21 at, 1SH5, when Mr. Rnrrowf* g.as, T 
would rend a Paper on the results of An:ha:ntngicnl Investigations 
at Amirdilhnpura. The Hon. J. F. Dick non, the President of the 
Society + would occupy the Chair, ami take farewell of the Members* 

The Meeting then broke ap. 
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Committee Meeting* 

22 nd September, 1885* 5 p.w i-, United Service Libra rt/* 


Present: 

The Hon. J* F. Dickson, m.a., C.M.G., President. 
The Right Heir, the Lord Bishop of Colombo, 
Vice-President* 


T* Berwick* Esq* 

J. Capper, Esq* 

D. W* Ferguson* Esq. 


£L Green, Esq* 

J* L. Vamlerstrnatcii, Esq** 3S*D* 

W. EL Davidt'cii, Lsq,, Hoc* Sec* 


Business, 

L — Rond end confirmed Minuter of thy last Meeting. 

2. —-The President nn non need to tho Committee that owing to 
his removal to Singapore he was obliged to place the res agnation 
of bis office as President in their banda, and requested the 
Committee 10 consider what arrangements should ho necessary to 
fill up i be post. He added that his Lordship the Bishop of 
Colombo had At hi* request signified hi* wiJJiugnosi to undertake 
the duties of President if that were the unanimous desire of the 
Committee* 

After many expressions of regret at the loss to the Society, 
owing h> the promotion of Mr, Dickson out of the Island, the 
Committee unanimously resolved that His Lordship the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Colombo be solicited to allow the Com mil lee 
to nominate Mm for the post of President in IBS6, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in December. &od that, meanwhile, bo he 
requested, as Viee-Preaidqn E qf the Society, to undertake the duties 
of the President until the Annual Meeting. 

3. —The question having Arisen as to the time and place most 
convenient: for holding Meetings, no forma] resolution was passed, 
but i| was the aenee of the Committee Members present that 
evening Meetings of the Society should be eon tin Lied at the 
Museum, but that the Annual Meeting for the election of Officers, 
reading the Committee’s Report, and the President's Address 
should be held as heretofore in the Council Chamber* 

A*—Read letter from the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, dated the 
4lh August, IB85, forwarding a report by Mr, &* M, Buttows, c.C.s., 
on Are biological work at Anurudhapurik, 1884-85* 

/^yp/LTrf.—That thn Report bo printed in the Proceedings. 


lirpart on Arc/ur^lopieal Work ni Anurndhnpura^ 1884-85. 

As c3 1 l; Archmoiogical work on these ruins has been chiefly 
In my hands for thu hist eleven raouihs, 1 am directed by iho 
Government Agent to furnish a report, in reply to letter Ko. 221, 
of July 25th, from the Hon* tbc Colonial SoeroUry* 
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I annex a detailed recount of the ex pond] Cure of the vote of 
Bs« 2Q0 t allotted to the AnudkEbapum ruins* oat of tb vote of 
Rd. oOO mentioned in Colonial Secretary'* letter No. 270, of 
March 27th. From this it will be seen that the money has beoo 
spout almost entirely on clearing jungle around newly-discovered 
ruins, nod for exploration purposes, and upon the purchase of lime 
and cement for restoration purpo*^. The work of excavation 
Eiai been carried on chiefly by convict labour. For the East throe 
months I have been allowed a force of twelve men and a peon j 
. previous to that the fore# wad increased or dial hits had n s occasion 
demanded. 

The following details will give* some idea of what has been 
done i— 

1. —Of the work done at the Mirisv^ti dago bn I say noth tog, 
as this was carried out nudor the direction of the Reyn I Asiatic 
Society. 

2. —The interesting ruins surrounding the dilgoba called by 
hypothesis the Wijajar&ma, were thoroughly cleared anil a good 
road cot to them. 

3. —J be discovery of the centre piece of the stone canopy near 
the large canoe led to extensive excavations there, Mr levers 
found three largo stone sanmuas, one of which is In perfect 1 
preservation, and bus been copied. The heavy job of restoring 
the atone canopy to its original position has at last been ^ntis- 
fncEerily accomplished. 

levers found an enormous ** Bisokotuva,” lined with 
gran Etc slab*, near the Queen's Palace, which has been cleared and 
excavated to the depth of about 3o feet. The Jnrge ruined 
pokutia near it has also bend cleared. 

d.—A very large vehem, measuring about 80 ft. by 60 ft,* lias 
lasen unearthed in the jungle opposite to the stono can00. The 
stairway, door-gtiardiiine. ^eu f *re the (inest and radftt massive yet 
discovered, The whole of the surface has been cleared* exposing 
a Yoga n stone in position ; and (he whole of the boundary wall 
with iu perfect moulding has been laid bare. 

6. —Beyond this 4t viMrn Tf a large vlhara with huge monoli- 
thic pillars and ornamented capitals has been cleared. 

7. —Beyond this again a square vihura with more slender pillars 
(which, however, are also monolithic and ornamented) has been 
unearthed, and a quantity of interesting stones connected with 
it exposed to view. This vilium is particularly interesting* as it 
is the only specimen of n Magoilu-shaped vihura yet found, 

8. —"North of the vihdra men (timed in paragraph 5 W a very 
large sedeut Buddha has boon found* and restored to its original 
position. 

—North^wcat of the Knttam. Pokuoa, a square poktma* of 
si mil nr design and elaborate workmanship to the Kntiam PoRuoa* 
has been cleared and a road cut to it, Near it* a curious inscrip¬ 
tion, apparently in the Canarese language* has been uncovered 
and copied. 
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10.— A path Im* been cleared to two collections of rock-dwell¬ 
ings north of the Tammettan Pokuna, Near one of these 
there is a Kong nad clear inscription, in eqeig language that E? 
neither Sinhalese) Tamil; nor Nagan^ utid which wilt lie copied 
this week. 

JI,—A large expanse of jungle bus been cleared and burned 
south of the .letnivaEiarueim, exposing to view a quantity of 
sin no boundaries pillars, watercourse &c* 

12. —A very fine vlhuru or ptraweua bos been discovered and 
cleared north-west of Lankanlum. Its moulding is unique in it* 
massiveness ; it b afl four annexes and a dngoba to the west 

13. — Two working parties f cooliei arc at present employed, 
( 4 ) in excavating the eastern chapel of the Abhy&glri dugoba; 
{&) in clearing and partially restoring the two most perfect of the 
live pavilions on the outer circular road* 

14. —A large number of enamelled tiles f iron and copper 
implement in totaling dof&cheJ stones* have been brought 
to light and carefully preserved. 

The conclusion.— I would venture to express a hope that a 
surveyor will very shortly be detached for the special duty of 
laying down on the phn all ihe ruins, boundaries, &c. T that have 
recently been unearthed. Only when this Is done will it be 
pOfiEdbln to fonn any connected idea of the dimensions and general 
aspect of the old city. Such a plan would bo of in valuable 
assistance to the future excavator, and I make no doubt that there 
are a vast q emu lily of rabid still lying hid in this dense thorn 
jungle. 

Thu present force of convicts, if kept continuously n,t U10 work T 
will bo amply [sufficient to keep clear the pa lbs to, and the jungle 
round the later discoveries. 

The Diftawiu of ramankailuwa has boon written to for n 
report on the work done by him at Polonnaruwa. 

I am, 

S. M r BURROWS- 


27 th July* 
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Genkkal Meeting, 

22»'/ tfty? temper, 1885, 9 p*m, f fir fAe Colom&o Mmtm u* 
Present : 

The lion. J. F. Dickon, H.A.. c.jlo., President, in the Chair, 
The Might Rev* the Lord Bishop of Colombo* D.B., 
Vioe-PresideBU 


P. D. Anthonie, Esq, ju>- 
H. P + Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. 
H t G P. Bell, Esq f| c c.s. 

T\ Berwick, fj^q. 

S*M, Burrows, E-iq H , M.A., C.C^s 

J, Capper, Esq. 

J, B. Ckllj Esq.* IUL 
J. E. Dcelii, Esq. 

D. W* Ferguson, Eaq, 

J. Ferguson, Esq. 

EL W, levers, Esq., ila., o.c. 6, 
C. J. IL Le Mesuricr* Esq., c.c.a. 


J. P, Lewis, Esq., *la. p c.c.s. 
CapL >1 organ* w*e 
E. T. Noyes, Esq,, c,CJ, 

E. Pernra, Esq* 

L. 0-. Pyemont-FyenionL Esq. T 

c.q,s. 

S. Raj&pakse, Hadnliydr, G.g.* 
j.p. 

G. S* Saxton* E&q, T c.c.g. 

A. T. Sbaroauddeeo., Esq. 

H, SuinaugrUn TerunnSnse, 

EL Wane* Esq., c*c.s. 


W. E. Davidson, Esq., C*C.8. S Honorary Secretary. 
Sixteen visitors present, and nineteen ladies. 


Burnet*. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the Secretary nnnounced that the name of Mr* &, S. 
Williams* c>c>3., was submitted for election- He ^vaa proposed 
by the Chairman and seconded by the Secretary., 

Mr. Williams was declared elected* 

Mr. S. M. Burrows, €.0.9.. then read an instructive and 
interesting Paper, entitled t4 Joltings from a Jungle Diary," of 
which the following la a brief summary :— 

The scheme of this Paper is simple almost to erudene It ^ 
to give some account of the more recent archeological discoveries 
nt Amirudhapum, and to dc^ribe one or two places and incidents 
which I have come across on circuit in the less beaten tracks of 
the North-Central Province. While carrying out somo mild 
excavations on the outer circular road near the w stone canoe/' m 
November last, we Imd the good fortune to dig up a magnificent 
stono. nearly square, md weighing some four or five tons, with sunk 
panelled mouldings to a depth of 1J feet. As the stony had 
full on on its face* the delicate lines of moulding proved to ire 
almost b- 4 perfect ns on the day they were carved* A little 
further search was rewarded by the discovery of two smaller 
etonen of similar demgri, which exactly fitted on to either side oi 
the centre piece ; and it w&« then evident that the trio had 
formed an oblong canopy over some statu®, or pcrbnpu over n 
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throne. The piltara were discovered at som.0 little distance from 
the canopy* at a depth of about lour feet below the ^urfuec t and 
by degrees a acrit;^ of oblong si aha were turned up, eieh bearing 
u. bold fresco of peculiar design, which ran along, and were kttyed 
into, the upper rim ot the canopy. Finally, ihe site of the buildiujj 
was found about two down. The subsidence of the ground 
had displaced sorrio of Us pavement stones, but the general slmpe 
and the measurements left no doubt of its identity. Further 
excavations revealed no less thau throe largo stone “ saunusaa, 41 
one quite perfect, ihc oilier two more or less mu till tod ; and also 
n very perfect apeciinen of a yoga stone, with Lwcnty-hve squares* 
The Piper thou went on to describe ii duds 1 * in the atljolniilg 
jungle, ihe most icnportaui being a Urge seduut- statue oi Buddha, 
in excellent preservation. A little further on a magnificent si air- 
case, lift rivalled in the rains for completeness and was 

unearthed. One of the door-guardian stones had fallen headlong, 
and was buried seven or eight feet duep ; but when ii was at 
length raised into position, it proved to be the mod perfect apeci- 
n«en yet discovered* It measures -1 ft. 6 in, high by 2 ft, 3 in. 
wtdo inside th« frame, the total length of the atone being 6 ft. 
The tip of the nose is broken ; otherwise it is m perfect as on ihe 
day when it wm carved. Still deeper in the jungle another largo 
vibara was discovered. When the trues and under wood that 
entombed it were at length cleared away* several pillars of great 
beauty were brought to light* They are monolith» p with highly- 
decorated capitals, 10 ft. 6 in. so height, while iho width of each 
hiile of ihe pillar is ft- Eicimiions are still going on here. 
About 200 yards to the esat of this shrine I discovered still 
another viharn, which differs in design from all those previously 
exposed to view, Thy slab form is as nearly a- possible 3^ fL 
square ; three rows of beautiful monolith in pillttfr, with delicately- 
carved capita I*, ruu from east to west along the two sides of the 
platform, leaving a blank space in the middle* and J have little 
doubt that they supported a p&troK or dome-shaped roof, and 
represent the only instance of this kind of roof at present dis¬ 
covered in Anurndhapuru. To the north-west of the Kuttam 
Fofcunn, a aquaru pokunu of similarly elaborate workmanship hag 
Ih'Co found. The aides are lined with long smooth slab* of 
granite, arranged in tiers ; and a lone stone water-pipe projects 
into it* supported on a very grotesque and obese figure. Jvear it a 
very curious inscription wm* found, apparently in the Csnare&e 
language. A careful copy has been taken of it, and forwarded to 
the Colonial Secretary* In ihe jungle not far from the Thu- 
purunm. I earne aero^a a curious -.lone, which luns been identified 
as a u 'PaDdu-oTUwa* jP or djoins-vesieL Ii is an oblong etonc 
about 5 ft, in length, and lJf ft* thick. At one end there is 
a deep circular hollow, narrowing towards the bttom, the outer 
rim of the upper lip being decorated with the lotus leaf pattern. 
At the opposite end of the stone an oblong raised platform is cm. 
and its edges moulded. The >iono was apparently tbr the dyeing 
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of priests* robes. Tn the channel recently cut I have feu ml a 
large collection of ancient roof tiles, thickly coated with blue 
enamel, or glaze t none are absolutely peffec^ though many are 
very nearly so. A great deal of old iron Sms bo<m found, mostly 
in the lord of rails, damps, and bolts, proving, I think, clearly, 
that Enost of tk^se scone pillars bore superstructures, and that the 
superstructures were of timber. The only articles of domestic 
□sc 1 have found are two old “ katfies,” a pair of long wbsora of 
a peculiar design, and one log of an iron betel -nut cutter, oma- 
monied with the head of a mythical beast. There is on old 
Italian saying that the safest time to turn h ere tic U when the 
Pope is dying : perhaps it may &p|>car tube somewhat on the aarnc 
principle that, in commotion with jhe carvings and buildings wo 
have keen discu^ing this evening, I venture to suggest a theory 
to which I know that our President* of whom wo arc to take 
regretful leave to-night, will not agree. But I can tint help 
thinking it ju*t possible that the Tamil invader, who in 
generally looked upon as a mere ic-jnoda.it, W both the artist 
who designed and the workman who carried out the patterns 
and mouldings of the Great City- Of course one would like to 
bed ip vo that these delicate nuJ chaste designs were the .-pen- 
taneous outcome of the artistic Aryan mind, and spread from the 
cities of the Aryan invaders in Ceylon 10 the dark DraviJinn, 
continent, its ireighljour on the uorili + Mr. Ph rebus, the prophet 
of Aryan principles In Disraeli's iV Lothirir," 4i did not care for the 
political or commercial consequences of the Suce Catuil* but was 
glad that a natural division should established between the 
greater meos and the Ethiopian. It might nut lead in any eon- 
siilnrabEe result, but it aborted fl principle, lie lucked hjhjh 
that [reach as a protest/' to the same way* there are many 
followers of Mr. Pkmhus who looked upon the Balk Strait and 
idle Gulf uf Mannar as a protest: n waicry intervention between 
the Tamil iconoclast and the Aryan artist. I confess that my 
own view of the matter is different, though an Aryan fellow-feel¬ 
ing makes me hope that the argument which weigh with uie will 
be successfully demolished. They tire these :—1, Failing evi¬ 
dence to the contrary (and I submit that there is none trustworthy h 
the natural hypothesis to form concerning the architectural and 
artistic idea- which are realised in siouu at Auur&dbapor* w that 
they gradually travelled down from north to Booth, and so were 
imported into the Island from the extremity of the continent, and 
not tirf versa* 2. Unless we are to believe in the mystical flight 
through the air of the great missionary Mahindo, the assumption 
is thiit he travelled through the south of India to Ceylon, carrying 
with him reminiscences of the sacred edtilee- h-? had teen in his 
native land nod on bis journey, which he persuaded Ids insular coes- 
verLS to imitates and |ierbups surpass, Ibr the honour and glory of 
Buddha. 3. It we may trust the M ith&wagsa,” we know il< a fact 
that the early rajah* sought their wives from Southern India* that 
the Tamil hiatu reigned peaceably for torly-fu nr yeans* the great 
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Polonutfruwan monarch, Prukrama Baku, imported Tamil artificers 
to carve hi* Lem plea, and, a? a pretty certain inferonce t that the early 
religion of the Island wag Hinduism. 4. Nearly all religious em¬ 
blem* are plainly Imported, and not original representation a of local 
aiumnle and id das. The conventional rendering of the korse p the 
lion, the bn It, amt probably of the goose* at ns £ have travelled south¬ 
ward from tEic continent, while tbe u dvarpal,” or door-guardiAns* 
the l( makaraturtiuag,' 11 and ihe frescoes at the Jsurumuniyn temple 
are obviously of !-IamiuE-sti-c origin. The Interesting ruins iliiriy- 
five miles south of Madras, known as !he Seven Pagoda.-* (so called, 
on the Iuchs a non lacondo principle,, because they are nine in 
number)! and which are of unknown anti quit}* present so ninny 
strong points of reserablinc$ to the sculp tores of AourudhnpLirat 
that I am surprised they have not been more dwelt upon* There 
are to be seeu the sama stairway, with highly mythical animal* 
forming the balustrades; the same door-guardian;* hi the ensue 
saltatory attitude * (hare U the fiimiliar flute-player of Suru- 
muniya (an mcarnation of the lliiiilu Mercury)* and the squat, 
obeso figures with a half-fractious expression looking like 
Faints ff after he had swallowed hU tralf*penuy worth of broad. 
There U a roof precisely the same ns that of the newly-discovered 
stone canopy ; a stone bull which U own brother to tho Ann- 
radhaptira bull with the prolific reputation a wall with a bold 
frieze of elephant &nt| lion closely resembling the elephant wall 
that surrouuds tho Rtiwanw^lis^ya ^ and many other minor 
likenesses, too numerous to detail, If my previous arguments 
are of any value they go to prove that Anurildhapura and Po- 
lOBuirttwn are more or less replicas of the Seven Pagodas and 
similar Indian shrines. In eoookidon f I would venture respect¬ 
fully to urge upon the Society th<- ad visibility of encouraging lu 
every possible way excavations similar to tho,so I have detailed 
In so disjointed a fashion this evening, I only speak from a 
yearbf experience, but I am quite sure that an immense quantity 
of interesting dineoverios remain to be msule by a careful and 
intelligent use of the marnofy and pickaxe, and I can conceive 
no better mrduologfcfil investment than che gradual Acquisition 
of details concerning tho two magnificent cities which have been 
w> long and shamefully neglected. The first great want Is nn 
neeurate and complete survey of all that has boon discovered up to 
date ; and with that foundation to work upon, with a regular 
supply of convict labour under Intelligent overseers, and uu 
nuiiuaL monetary grunt* I feel confident that these ruins would 
rank among the mo^t interesting and instructive to ho found in 
the world. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the Paper* the President 
asked for discussion ou it. 

Mr, Cull demurred to the theory set forth by Mr, Burrows 
thru ihe architects of AmiraHlhapunt were ibe Tamil invaders and 
not tbe original Aryan inhabitant* of the Island, and he would 
like to know if morn light could be thrown upon that point. 
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The Bishop wits very glad that Mr, Gull had challenged Mr. 
Burrowa* idea on the subject because he thought they would rtll 
lie very much disappointed if tin? credit of that great work should 
be lo-Ht lo tlie Aryan family, to which most of them had the 
honour to belong. He would not May that bin confidence had 
boon much shaken by the arguments- of the reader of the Paper. 
He fancied the nrgumeuEi that in travel] Eng from the north 
of India the invaders eiile*l have pitted over from the south const 
of India U a mtatakou 011a In early d-iya people dtd not travel 
long distances by land i and in getting from the north of India to 
Ceylon they would come by sen, and if he remembered the 
+ * .Vlahnwagsn M correctly it atatos that they did come by a hip. The 
parallel raised between the language and art of the Island and 
that of the north of India, he thong lit was a point which they 
would find came out more clearly the more they looked into it : 
but it whh also true that the mens of the north of India had 
great power in early day h in the south* and brought their art into 
the a tin ill of India, and he had no doubt the interesting parallel 
Mr. Burrows had pointed out between the Seven Pagodas at 
Madras and the mine of Anuradhupum had its foundation in 
that fact, 

Mr. Berwick suggested that if the theory put- forward by the 
Bishop wai correct they would expect to hud that the Invaders, 
I he builder* of these great cities would not have planted them- 
Selves an the interior of the I’■hi ml, but that the colonies would have 
been placed more on the sea-border. 

The Bishop said bis remembrance of the history was that the 
colonhrs landed name where about Futtnlam. and thai they 
advanced gradually inland, and Auuridhapurit was one of the first 
eiries which they founded. 

The President said the question Mr. Burrows had raised fu a 
very interesting one, and he thought to most of them it would he 
novel. These were days in which many of their old preen n- 
ceivod notions, and he might say many of what they used to 
consider established beliefs, were rudely shaken, and amongst 
other tilings they might have to learn that the people of Ceylon 
not only had for seventy years to suffer under the subjugation of their 
Tamil neighbours of the south of India, but that they have nothing 
on which they can pride themselves, and that all the great irriga¬ 
tion work#, architecture^ and literature is dtrn to the Dravidmn 
clement of Southern India, But he thought they would all of them 
want H-ofne stronger proof than hi* ublfi friend had adduced before 
thorn, before they abandoned their belief that those work* are 
Aryan, mad that we owed almost nil wc have in Ceylon of the kind 
to the Aryan origin of the people. The President went on to 
apeak of the endeavour of the Committee to secure for this Society 
photographs and eajts of the more import nut ncLilplurgs connected 
with Buddhism, which have been discovered in various parte of 
India, and stated that they had obtained twu very interesting 
albums of photographs from two different porta of Iudi% showing 
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n totally different origin for these works of art, which in former 
days Inid Eed the people to illustrate the religion of their country. 
They would dud there grounds for the careful(y-co Hindered suggea- 
lions which Mr, Borrows had thrown ont* Ho wew not prepared 
to -s.iy they would find those suggestions right, and ho thought they 
would find that our architecture and all that is beautiful la the 
country te of Aryan origin ; but it might be on further research 
they would clod it was as Mr, Burrows suggested* To those who 
know the interesting ruins which Mr% Burrows had described with 
so much enthusiasm, liis description* would afford the greatest 
pleasure ; those who did not know them he hoped it would induce 
Buell to go and see for them selves what treasures some, like 
Mr, Burrows mid him ne I f 7 had dugaumagst the ru in sand laid bare 
for the if pleasure* fie had now only to express tho thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Burrows for coming there and reading his interest* 
iug Paper on the early works of architecture. He was sure they 
would vote the thanks of the Meeting tiy acclamation, ( Applause.) 

Fahewzll to Mr. Dickson. 

The Bishop s—It has been suggested that tho honour should fall 
on mo of proposing a vote of thanks to the chair. Proposing a 
vote of thank* to the chair is in many cases merely the duly of 
giving expression to an ordinary courieiy ; but what is hi our 
minds this evening is gome thing more. It in to give expression to 
areal gratitude and a sincere regret, (Hear, hoar.) The gratitude 
which we feci is not for nnything which 1 nos taken place this 
evening only, but looks bstek a long way, and is due for a whole 
course of aer vices. And it is accompanied by t sincere regret, a 
regret that when our President rises from the chair tins evening 
bo will be vacating altogether the position which hollas adorned* 
and the Importance of which he has enhanced by iho zeal and 
ability which he has brought to hear upon lu It is not very long 
since, 1 believe, that Mr. Dickson ha* been able to take the part 
of an active Member of ihig Society! but in a comparatively short 
time he has done much. (Hear, hoar.) His Inti mu to acquaintance 
with tbi* country, its people and the places in It, tho conspicuous 
part he Is us had the opportunity of taking in developing its 
archaeology, and his clo;*e iuterest in everything that Concerns 
works of utility, indent or modern, a* well jw the special attention 
bo Inn paid to Eastern languages, have fitted him in a peculiar 
degree to occupy the President's choir of a Society which hits so 
many objects within Us scope is this one has. In that chair Lc has 
contributed, by Papers of his own f and by bis able and instructive 
Presidential Address, valuable additions to the Proceedings, of this 
Society. Bui that is not all, he has been able to kindle zeal in 
others, and to enlist for our Meetings the Interest of the Members 
and of the intelligent public. I say It is not, I believe, a very 
long lime iin.ee that Mr. Dickson bn* been able to take nn active 
pan an a Member of the Society, but It is many y&irs since Um 
name first began to be known as a worker in two* at learnt, of the 
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branches of study of this Society. To his work in devdopiu^ Lho 
ruins of [be ancient monument* which are found in this country 
I need hardly refer. Besides that. In ibo field of Pali literature, 
Mr. Dickson has made a name for himself as one of there* first 
among European scholars to bring - that study into popular interest. 
It was about the year 1S75„ I think, that his ** Kammavaea” was 
published, and it at onto superseded the ancient and necessarily 
imperfect edition of Spiegel, which had been in use aince 184L 
About the name time* or shortly afterwards, was issued his ,+ Pali- 
rnokklm/ 1 which we fancy will supersede the Russian edition of 
Professor MineyefT | but whether it be the cdiiio princitp* it 
carta inly is the principal! edition- It would !>o no slight thing 
now'3-dayg to show work like this, but things arc very much 
changed si ace tea years ago* and the works which Mr. Dickson 
diil are such as to entitle him to a prominent place, and hi* name 
will be remembered wherever Full scholars exist. (Applause.) 
Hut we were hoping for yet mure from our President, and under 
bis inspiriting leadership the Society was setting itself two 
ambitious Tasks m this departmental literature* Wo were think- 
tug wo might perhaps do ho me thing considerable in Fall literature, 
in contributing* at any rate, something towards [he edition of the 
Jutukos, and that in SighaleM literature we might lay the founda¬ 
tion of a dictionary* Whether wo shall be able when our loader 
is gong, whoso courage In putting his own should or to the wheel 
has been such as to embolden ua to look upon such a Sank ns not 
altogether impossible, whether we shall have courage to continue 
ta a question we shall have to answer j but if these schemes ever 
come to any [hum they will be memorials of Mr. Dickson** spirit, 
and will bear traces of his loss,—os lost to ns, for the present at least, 
it seems he must !►*.—and therefore it behove os to re Inin whtit we 
eaii of I da spirit and take up lit* man tic He leaves to ns as 
students and scholars the eaiuo example which i Ijglicvo ho should 
to his colleagues and subordinates in the public service* an exam- 
pie of courage and conscienti"UsneBS T We hear it sometimes said 
of one man that ho is nothing if not brilliant, and ol another that 
he is nothing if not laborious ; but even if it cannot be said of 
Mr. Dickson that he was painstaking, it can be said that he was 
brilliant, and pf it cannot be ^14 that he wart brilliant, which it 
can, it can ho said that he was painstaking, (Applause.) It Is 
rarely given to one man to bo Ijoth* but thorte who know ilr r 
Dicksoiu those who as birt colleagues or subordinates in the 
public service have been closely connected with him, will hear me 
out in saying that with the temptation to bo merely brilliant ho 
is determined j 0 be ft |so painstaking. (Hear, hear ) He leaves u* 
hq inspiriting example of one who is a lover ol work, and a Inver 
of good workman ship* and a workman who needeth not—and that 
is what wo should all desire for ourselves whatever our work may 
be—to be ashamed of the work he turns opt. That example 
we who remain in the Society should keep in mind, and 
since our President himself mum leave ins we will sliced him on 
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hii wa y with our moat earnest good wkhea and our sincere thank# 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr, Berwick Ladies stud gentlemen, it I* not usual in second- 
Jn^ u vote of thanks to say much, and I fool if I were to attempt 
tossy much upon rhe subject which you have hoard now, I should 
lm repenting what has beon so well said by his Lordship the Bishop 
of Ceylon. At the same time I cannot resist the opportunity of 
giving expression to the great pleasure which I feel sn taking a 
secondary parr in the pnoe^dings of this evening. in joining in 
tl ],J cypress ion of gratitude lo a President who has distinguished 
himself so much already,, and who has given promise to distinguish 
himselfoven more before his work is done. and joining in the 
expresdon of regret that we are to lose the vain able services 
which he has rendered to this Society, Jf I may to some or tent 
modify n metaphor which I hoard the President use in number 
plaee last evening. when he referred lo the dark gdum&ged bird 
wiLieh hovers over every joy, 1 think there is another and a 
brig liter plum aged bird : there is the dove or hope, and though wy 
arn to lose Mr. Dickson now them iti this hope that he*i# not 
gomg very f:ir away, lie k going to a land which is very closely 
associated with that which lie leaves, ami we know he will find in 
the Straits many points of contact with Ceylon t —in ethnology, in 
arcliFoology, and in many various ways; rind he will have oppor¬ 
tunities of contrasting these points, ond wo may hope that Mr* 
Dickson, who, 1 believe, will continue a Member of this Society, 
otid who will continue to take ah active part in its operations* 
wiJJ favour us with communicalions upon those points from time 
to time, 

1 Jio President Gentlemen,—You will not expect me to put 
to the vote the motion which my Lord has put before you, and 
wliEeh my friend Mr. Berwick has coeouded. nor will I for the 
moment pay any attention to the toa-fi altering wards which his 
Lordship 1ms addressed to you respecting me, ond which Mr. 
Berwick has been “0 good as io endorse. Those word# I ahn]| 
ptit aside as ll kindly imd friendly expression. of feeliug, and will 
not commit the fault of taking them to myself as dginervod. 1 
have now to reilgn you the honourable office you have been good 
enough to allow me to filk 1 have humbly endeavoured to serve 
ytui to the beat of my ability, and I shall be thankful if I can 
fhiuk I hn vo been of any service to you* I am happy In resigning 
this office to tell you that the Committee of y our Society met 
together to-day for the purpose of considering how this office 
should be filled, and I Atn^tm It will give jots all the greatest 
satisfaction Lolenra, and that you will nil endorse with one accord 
and om> voice the eonoliision at which the Committee arrived 
unanimously »td without one word of dUsensiori f and that the 
Society will Lean immense gainer if, on this opportunity, they arc 
able tci secure to themselves the advantage of obtaining my Lord's 
consent to become the President of your Society. (Applause*) 

It is the unanimous decision of the Committee that they will 
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propose to you at the Tie *1 Annual General Meeting time tho Bbfaop 
of Colombo shall be elects! with one voice to be your President* 
I may say t and I flay on account of the propped a of the Society 
for the future with very great regret, that he U tho one man 
pointed out to bo your President, I wish I could *ay that he had 
a second in the Society, but as that is not m t it is a good turn to 
the Society that they will bo able to ask one so distinguished by 
learning and by scholarship, and hy catholicity of character, to 
become President of a Society which ia so essentially catholic in 
its nature. The important work of the Society of rhe past year 
has* indeed, not been mine, but has been hjs, It wne to my Lord's 
suggestion that wo undertook the greet and interesting work of 
e he study of the JiUakaa.a^ii Society,and it has been to his position 
as Chairman e?T the Commit tea appointed to undertake the great 
work of a scientific dictionary oi [be Siybalcrio language, that wo 
have been able to give a satisfactory account of this year's work* 
I am able to read you an extract from a letter from Dr. Rost* the 
learned Librarian of the India Qffioe, who* in ELddition to being 
one of the greatest uma&ggt Oriental scholars, is* perhaps, ot nil 
Orientalists, the one with greatest sympathy with Orientalists nit 
over the world. He wriles **Tho Jataka work taken up by 
your Society is meeting with high approbation here- 1 That;, 
gentlemen, will show' you what interest is taken in the important 
work which l he Hi shop has miriafedj and which you have carried 
on with con sidemble success- That work is i a tlto Bishops hand s, 
and that work is tbe Bishop’a If thnt stood alone* it would be 
* inherent to show you how great a gain you will have in obtaining 
tho Services of the Bishop of Colombo, But it is not that alone* 
He has EiEidortakeu a far greater mid more important work. Ho 
has undertaken to W Chairman of the Comm it lee for preparing a 

ackmfcific dictionary of the SiQhaleflO language. 1 need but tell you 

it may fifty rears before the fruits of bis labour can be seen, 
to show you the task he has undertaken, I have great pleasure 
in cQugmiuiftting the Society upon having the consent of the 
Bishop of Coinrn 1m to place his service* at your disposoL 
Gentlemen* I thunk you very much for the kindness with which 
you have responded to the cordial words my friends Lave addressed 
to yon. 

The President announced that the Bishop, ftflone ol the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society* would preside at its Meetings iili the 
Annual Gen end Meeting, when it would be their duty to viect 
him President, 

The proceed mgs then terminated. 
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Committee Meeting* 

December^ ISS5 + 4 p.tn. f United Service Library. 


Present: 


The Right Rev. the Lord iilnliop of Colombo, Yico- 
Presideut, in the Chair. 


J.G* Dea» p Esq. p I Jo » + Treasurer, 
'I 1 . Berwick, Keq T 
J. Cupper, Esq. 

Ji R. Cull, E&q. p 35. A* 


I). W. Fc-rguson, Esq, 

W. F* lianaaighB^ Es^q. 

1. L + Venders traaten s Esq,. 
M.Dl 


W* E, Davidson, Esq.,. Hunorury Secretary. 


litfsmeMs. 

L—Read find confirmed Minute-* of last Committee Meeting. 

2+ —on bibb* the translation of Ptofee^or Virchow's Mono¬ 
graph oo the Y^dilfa of Ceylon, which hail been received by tin? 
society through the kind office# of Mr. Freud cn berg. 

Rewind ,— d That inasmuch an the translation is one authorised 
and.- n per vised by Professor Virchow, the Paper should be printed 
in txtenso in the Journal of the Society ; hut that for the purpose 
of reading and discussion tut Meetings of iho Society, nn abridge¬ 
ment of the Paper should ta> prepared hy Mr. Berwick (who has 
kindly consented to do so), and this abridgement read at the 
next GeneraE Meetings 

—The Secretary having brought forward the question m lo 
whether tlie Society, »sa Society, could be represented at the forth- 
coming Indian and Colonial Exhibition of London (18^6), and lie 
having suggested the feasibility of representing a collection of 
the Pals classics and a sot of the Society's publicationa t and the 
possibility of pending to the exhibition a Sighalefe man to 
i IL n h c rati- 1 th* manner in which el a writing is done in Ceylo&j it 
was wtolvod, after ?om* discussion, that the Secretary do com¬ 
municate with the Secretary of the Executive Committee with a 
view to carrying oui ibese suggestion^, if this can fee done without 
any expense tn (he Society. 

4. — Rttolcrdj —That the llonornry Secretory he requested to 
insert advertisement# in the local papers far the numbers of (he 
Society^ publications w hich are nut of print, and of which copies 
are wanting in the Society'# Library, 

5. — Ifetolred ^That the next General Meeting of the Society 
>e held nn the loth December, 18S5 ? that the Annual General 
Meeting be fixed for Monday, the SIf t December, 1885 ; and that 
a Committee Meeting be held on the I7tb December, IfeSa, 
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Committee Meetjsg. 

T/l Dtetmbtr, 18So, 9 p.m., at the Colombo Museum. 
Present : 


The Right Rev. the Lord Blnhop of Colombo, u d., 
President, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, E^q., Vice President. 
A. M. Fergiuan, E*q, t c.m.g. 

IX W. Pergunon, E*q. 

F, G. Loos* Esq. 


J m Loos ? Esq-, ar.B* 

J. EL ThwailOS, Esq., M.A, 

JL L, ViuideretmateusE^q , ai,ij h 
J H G. WardrOp. E?q. 


W. E. Da* idson^ Esq,, c.c.3,, Hon. Secretary, 


Hurinett, 

2. —-Rend and confirmed 11 inn tea of last Genera! Meeting. 

£.—The following gent!emeu were then ejected IIembers :— 

The Per. B. Langdcm. 

The U*m* Cecil Clementi Smithy C.sr.G. 

R. Webster* Esq. 

3. —Mr. Berwick then read an abridgement* very carefully 
prepared by hiinselfp of a monograpli on the Vf ddaa of Ceylon, 
written by Profe^cr Virchow, of Bcr!in p and since translated for 
this Society. The PftjKrr, which was illustrated by a series of 
skulls Util lor (lie occasion hy Dr- J* L, VandeFttfaaloiij c&iilnioed 
the ITofeaaoPs conclusions, which were aomowhii at variance with 
those arrived at by many persons who have studied this ohicure race. 
It was decided, however, owing to the lateness of the hour when 
lb c Paper was concluded* to postpone any formal discussion of the 
Buljuct until a future occasion* when Mr. Berwick’s abridgement 
will be printed* and he in the haods of Members who were prevented 
from attending the Meeting. At an early gathering, it is hoped 
that the Society will he in possession of the views of several of 
its Members who have had exception^ opportunities of studying 
the YeddttP, m\d that the vie we of Professor Virchow may be then 
discussed more fully* 

The evening was unfortunately wet, which prevented the atten¬ 
dance of many Member*. 


THE VFDDAS OF CEYLON. 

(A « Abridgement^ prepared fer Mr. T. Bertcick^ of the 
Monograph % Frofttsor llrchoir j 
[For the nux^iciLl beading ihtcampSlcr of Gu AhrlilgBrntnE b mpotiattiSe.] 
of ike Pctprr. —In the various mix lares of races 
inhaidling Ceylon, tho VpddJU Lave fbr a long lime been objecli 
of special prominence in the study qf ethnography* because 
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there \s much room for conjecture that in ihem Is preserved a 
rCidnuit of tho aboriginal Inhabitants of tln-s Irl&ad. And now, 
when &-,:corLSing to nil accounts their number is so rapidly 
diminishing Lint, fit no very distant da.Te^ their la-St members will 
twin disappeared from among the Hvitsg H a peculiar iotoregt in 
added to the At tidy! and it is desirable to transmit to posterity a 
trustworthy picture of their singular characteristics, For th's 
purpose the material we now have is nowise sufficient - w hence tUe 
object of the following disquisition is not tnordy to collect what 
hai been already ^curtained, hot to point out the gaps which can 
lie dupplied only by Further local researches. It is to be hoped 
that this snuy stimulate to the immediate application of all possible 
means to oblain ilia wanting material. 

The Vfddd Lnnd< — 1 The YedduB bnvo dwelt, at least for ?omft 
centuries, in the vast forests on ibe south-east side of the Island, 
S*e tween the mountains and the ecu, and especially in [he wild 
treels of land called the Vfddd-rata of Bin ten na and the M&kd 
Vfddd-r&in of Uva r The more savage rernnunle of the tribe lire in 
the beautiful District of Niigata and in the forests of Bints;: on a. 
There is much evideuce, however, that in times not very far 
distant the V^ddus were scattered over a larger extent of country, 
which reached much further northward, and their earlier 
presence in tho south and even south-west ia ftl^o proved.* 
They are Indeed spoken of its having formerly inhabited iho 
di-Htriets between Adam's Peak and the Rajigam and Pasdun 
Koralea on the west coast, south of Colombo, acid are conjectured 
to have given its former name to Suffragani* (fltil/artifftirnttirn? 
Ilahara = €i barbarian 

The present Veddu land is very lovely, embracing a compare* 
lively fl it, wooded country, nowhere raised more than 200 fee t 
above the level of the sea, and frequently having the appearance 
of a park. The character of ihc uoil varies : dump and unwhole¬ 
some marshes alternate with rock-ribbed bilk, which stud the 
Country between tlie central mountains and the sea coast. Here 
the Veddas live in perfect isolation even from iheir more civilised 
tribal brethren* without: fixed abodes, but yet upon their own 
recognised lands, meetly in small groups or simply in families. 
Randy do they venture beyond their own boundaries and ib^u 
only for the purposes of exciiniiging honey, wax* skin h or venison, 
for iron, axes, nirraw-pointa* i&c* 

Tkeir NumfcrM *— This secluded existence explains why the 
estimates of their numbers vary m greatly. Eo recent estimate 
I endg U0 to conclude th at th e total exceeds l,*QO, nud the 
extinction of the tribe seems imminent, though wherefore we are 
unable to discover. 


* Ktmx r —“ Historical Edition of the Iikud of Ceylon" n. 

122. PmiraL ^' u Description of the Inkrul of Ceylon" translated by 

hyrgk ; , p, 3$7. Bailty.—Trm. EthnoL Soe. T L-m* 1963, new serir-s, 

\uL u. t p. 313. note. 
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Village and Form Vrddat.— Ft™ tbs lime of Ktwx they 
have be-Kl1 cl-is aed in two groups a “ tamer son,” or * l village 
Vfddfle," and a ^wilder, 11 or ‘'forest Vgddfa,” Alt ot>*eriw k 
however, agree that both belong to the sumo race* Hence, for 
the study of their physical oondltfain, the two groups'may without 
hesitation be unit'd ; but for the operation of their toe ini and 
physical conditions we mmt hold them strictly apart In ihe 
loiter respwt only the forest, or jungle Ypdd&o, are of any interest 
to us. Those* therefore, will he mainly spoken of hare; never^ 
tireless, we may not venture quite to set aside the village Vcddd.^ 
ainee their aetuftl settlement and civilisation Lave succeeded only 
Very imperfectly as yet* 

Attempts at their CiiUurr ; laAMo 'tTmhtp.—AV attempts 
to bring the ?fdd&s into fixed abodes and to raise them to u 
high, r culttiro have suffered shipwreck in fitr greater mens tire 
than the effort* to civilise the Australian. Whether they 
actually |, a ve any conceptions of GoJ k or God-tike beluga, i*. to 
*ay tho least, very doubtful. The only tiling that its proved is h - 
lower hind of demon tjr^akkho worship Amongst them, which hero 
and tborcAPSiitTies the form of n worship of ancestors. Mr. Bailey 
tells via that those in liintcnna had mourned and bended their dead 
fiir a long time, hut that the mOifl barbarous inhabitants of Nifgahi 
had only just begun to Jo sn. Formerly they throw their dead 
into the jungle, or left (hem where they hud died ; after covering 
ihy Body with leaves, they kid a heavy atone upon the breast, and 
nought out for themselves another cavern, giving up the one where 
death land entered to the spirit of the departed. These aplra tii— - 
now become ynkMo —watch over the welfare of those Left 
behind j come to their rein Lions when lliey ary ill, visit them la 
breams, and grant them flesh in the chase, 1 hey nro invoked 
wi th d alien and song around an uprlgh t arrow, Sometimes, whi 1 u 
preparing for the chase, the spirit is promised a piece of the flesh 
of the alftin animal ; nt other tl tires they cook something ami put 
it in the dry bed of n river or other obscure place, invoke the sou.1* 
of the departed, dance round the food, and perform their 
incantation*." Mr I [nr tn ho me describes these sacrificial fcnsls. 
While invoking the departed spirit they roast the flesh of the 
ncnmlurd monkey, or tatagaya (igucina), with honey and edible 
roots, and then distribute it among those present, who cat it on 
the spot. 


[In reaped to these beliefs and customs—appareatty put forward 
as illuatratioas of barbarism—dn ne, the most civilised, not also seanTn 
tmr drnami to see tliosc who Lusve occupied our thoughts when nlivy, and 
Rtill occupy our affections when gone? soil who hss not at le*»t u-bliej 
or hoped, if not prayed for the countenance, the approval, even the ogd 
in nur ntietl % of venerated ones paa*ed from hence ? Do nut the vastest 
Humber of Christiana pray to and invoke the dead, net to speak of 
sacrifices fcnd vows and offerings to them ? I* the difference bo groat nt 
bottom between the ideas of tins Vgdil^ un ghese heads and those of 
Autumn Rome or Modern kuropeP—T. J? r ] 
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round the Irfkly b y a strings The woman wore round iron pegs 
itacfc through their eurrf. Mr H Harts borne, however, saw 01 isa- 
merits worn in ihe aura by both Boxes, generally pearls or, wLai 
EeemuJ peculiarly admired, empty cartridge cased. Evidently 
these arc quite mwlerc imiDTatioca. 

Marriage relation m >—It is a cuscorn with them to ntnrry 
with & younger aister—a practice in use among the royal families 
of the Slghidege from the time of Wij&jiw I ho only marriage 
ceremony consists in the suitor bringing food for the pan-nt*. 

Emotional There &eems to bt* no particular depth 

of feeling among them. All the descriptions indicate rather a 
certain morose Indolence* Whilst they can hdp it they not only 
do not In ugh themselves^ but they despite iliose who do. Mr. 
ITart^horue says of them that they arc incapable of laughing. 
This, if it be true, is a peculiarity which, so fur as the niilhor 
knows, M: not been told of any other race of people, and has 
only appeared among certain idiots.* 

lTiteU£f-i*icil capacity .—in point of intellect they *eem indeed 
to si and very Low. If they hare any notion of numbers* or can 
count at all, it is to the most limited extent, probably not b-youd 
five. It is said that they have no word for colour, nor any 
perception of differences of colour ; that ihetr memory is defective j 
sod that they Are iattipiblo of forming any genera! iJc^ Sir 
Emerson Tentient says they have no notion [par hups It would lie 
mcrti comet to say only h very limited aud vague nation] of time 
or space ; no words for hours, days* Or yestns ^ no game!?, no 
stnusemenno music.-J These statements, boweror, nppty in 
their full breadth only to the ^wild sort," for Davy any* of the 
village Ycdd$4 that they have a rough bind of song performed aa 
an accompanimeul to a clttRlsity-oioeuled dance. G ranting some 
of the observations furnished to be too exclusive, still we are 
com lulled to acknowledge the inferiority of the race. 

* [It ieepii impossible to deny the existence of amotions anti of the 
outward physical expression of these, to any vertebra ted animal* at 
Jeantn Howavflr low the senaihilities pain and pSunaura inu*t equally 
be experienced, and he visibly mu.uitested in the absence of some 
physical defect, and their deli he rate suppression or soUTrol would seem 
ti argue a degree of intellectual and moral BtrEuirih which na one Imv 
given the Y^dd£s the credit of poasessiag. Possibly, a Jaw emotional 
Excitability has been eon founded with ineapaeitT* Mr. Hartah rime's 
assertion ban, however, been dill proved, U9 Appe&rd la Russula 1 account 
of the Pricce of Walci" yiait to India.— T* /?.] 

f [But the ordinary Sinhalese Cultivator L$ singularly poor and vflgue 
in the observation and notation of time and space, though he d^ea 
measure the day by the Length of the shadow in feet, and thu height of 
the iun by comi^rl^ 11 with the height of s cocnauut tree* Ji it quite 
certain the V^ldfo do not the lame-— T. /J_] 

| [If their chi I Iren do m.t gambol, iE their men and WmftCn bins no 
pnjoj iiiente, their life must be ata^nnut indeed ami far the level 

of the beasts in their ferefiLs, Hut who cun believe I his P — 1\ ff m ) 

§ [Also incredible s *ndit h*F been already aL ll ted that they invoke 
the dead with dance and song.— X Z?-l 
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Carte . —A a tlitrjf have no distinction of canfe it is a rery 
striking fucE that they not Only look upon themselves a# superior 
to their neighbours, hot are tanked upon by them as members of a 
high and even of a royal caste, "I he Sinhalese term for the 
agricultural ca^te is Gai/i-wanse* the MaUlir term IVrMla; to 
this caste they arc said by writers to belong,, and those of 
Biutenna arc said to cull then] selves H V$ddi-WeU6kx** 

Dudda* Vfrffter; Rodions. — In connect ion with ibis subject 
we must be careful not to confound the Yedd&s witli the "Dudda- 
V^ddihh” a nrinii.- given to a division of one of the very lowest 
castes* or Hither n tribe of outcast, including the Badly**, 
ihomunda of years had not sufficed in reduce the Rudiva outcasts 
10 the degree of degradation to which the Vyddita had fallen when 
Xng3t first heard of them. 


Historic at, and Likqoistic* 

Cultivated Races in the Island; Tamils,—This would be the 
plnce to bring forward the historical and linguistic obflftrvjitLms 
winch concern lha relutEfins of the Vcddls to the cultivated tribes 
of the Idurid, by far the fhomi numerous of whom, after the 

yh a lesti I he cose Ives, are the Tamils, wJio now CtclmivvEy 
occupy all those portions of the Island which No nearest to tlie 
Indian continent, and whose connection with the Dravldiana of 
India seesns unquestionable. These arc the Damitos of the * J[aim- 
w ^0i" a Pill term exactly equivalent to Urdvtda iti the Sun- 
krit.* Iei local hoglisli speech they are frequently allied Malabar** 
sh if they came only from the Malabar coait, but in point of fai t 
tliey Moog to the ancient great Piutfian kingdom, which 
si retched from the east to the west coast of India, and from tim 
Deccan to Cape Comorin* but ban ultimately dwindled to the 
Siitle state of Madura. I he first warlike invjwtan of the Dmmilos t 
of winch there is historical record* took place 237 b.cl, and 
during the whole of the nest fouricen or fifteen hundred yearn 
thejr in vu-tana were constantly renewed, and [he dynastic* of 
native princes repeated ly superseded by their J ami I conquerors, f 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century the whole country wus 
oi err uu, subjected, and cruelly devastated, it* inhahil*nta tortured* 
nnd many of its Buddhist monuments destroyed by n gjeat 
expedition fronts KdliQgaiULd the northern Clrear* of the Dukhan, 
under ^laghst, who assumed the throne of the Island, In the result, 
llm Siph.ilese people succeeded in recovering or retaining tire 
Provinces of Ruhuim in iho south, und Mayirata in Urn moua- 

tstinous centre of the Island ; but the north of thy country_the 

Province of Pihiu or KiVjarats, the laud of the kings—wamained* 


17 . a CMldert. 


_ r ** "N'ntea on the Siyhalesg Language” J D y n]J j 

Eojil Asiatic Society, 13 7,3, London, Vid, vlii., p, I33 t mite, 

f UluMwmM' chip. x*L, p.llj. Ibid, Appendix, “ Savcrum 
»ylon B P* Uk Gloststj, P + i- Mrtk^ p, 123 hEv. EAtimuttki in 
Journal Royal Asiatic ftuciarj, H76 V r oL & r p. 2U7- TsmtNl £412 
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1 'akkho s mf Ndgn-worahip ping Com m nn Hi ft in etttlg i imtt. — 
This word £e gukkho n designate^ aeeerdiiig to Tumour, a 
kind of demon ; (hough lhe* demon-wunshlppera are also 'idled 
gnkkho Eli i l| ytlkkini, Ho derives ll from the root gdga u ** to 
bring offerings. pi This word Iiu** fur & long time, justly excited 
the attention of tietftVllieils, since in the great historical work of 
Ceylon, the J/dAdjm^w, the earliest inhabitants of the Island 
me tailed by that name. Whan Wijaya, the founder of the Jintl- 
known Ceylon dynasty, In ihe year of GuEitaEim Bothnia's death, 
54a RkC^ landed in the Islniid T he found nn already organised 
y;tkkho state j and indeed it U said of GauLmDn Buddha himself 
that he came to Lanka, w n bo ttlament of the Ynkkho/ 1 It as 
hazily allowable to conclude from this, with Sir Eiuer*nn Tournmc 
and others, that thc^c were indeotleal with the Veddds, and that 
up to the time of Wijavaan ahorigiEiul homogeneous race inhabited 
ihe island, though )t may not be a mistake* %o asinine that in tbo 
earliest period almost ihe entire population were devoted to thi* 
yak k bo-worship it now exists amongst llso VdJii, The 

idem ideation of the Yfddu* with those Yakkho would require ns 
to assume such a deep physical and intellectual degeneration 
of the present Veddis from old Yakkho times as would bo 
with out parallel in history, as well ns in ethnology, and 
such ns the author onnnn-t bring himself to admit Kofc a 
single fact sustains the conjecture that Wijaya, with hts followers 
from the valley of rim Ganges, was the first tUranger who came 
to Ceylon- On the contrary* the legend of the advent of 
Gautama Buddha, and, no Use, the old traditions of rite It 11 may ana, 
clearly point lo earlier arrivals nml in various, and if Wijaya found 
soma kind of political organisation on the Island, the time in 
which the whole north of [he Island was V^ddffcriftud must then 
he placed n good dual further back. The first visit of Gnutanla 
Buddha to (ho Island was t according to the Mnhdirufiso, in 
BIat$unn- According to ibe Yakkho* in whose midst the Buddha 
hero appeared, he visited on ti second occasion, Nagndipn^ the abode 
of the Nagas 1 or snake-worshipper^ which is generally assumed 
to be the name for the north and west of the Island ; nt any rate* 
mention is made of Kngaa living by thu ocean, a* wdl ns mountain 
iNzigiM, ami a Nuga king of Kaluiya, In the neigh bon rhood of 
Colombo, is spoken of+ If any importance is to 1 m- attached to 
these traditions, a number of tribes, or at least n division of the 
original population* must be inferred- Audit is not without value 
that the description of the ^agn stfites, in ihe^o most ancient 
myths, discloses lo os a much more perfect organ ism ion than we 
find any account of In the tales of the Yakkho, Nevertheless,. we 
must renounce the Idea of using these myths as the basis for 
ethnological contcmplatioo, and for building up a highly developed 
Y?dda slats in prehistoric times* 

nomadic hunttrs .—-Ep to a very recent date the 
Ycddis have been anCuntJtCj half cave-snliabiting race of hunters, 
cadi small family group hating Its special vaguely-defined 
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hunting ground, coinpricing a proportionately vast tract of 
woodland, Of any kind of culture ganleu or Hina, there vu 
no trace. They hud do dotnfstiG nuinrnl save the dog, of a ^pociea 
identical with that common hi Ceylon, and apparently trained not 
For hunting but for wntchin^ Their hunting implements oro the 
simplest possible* const-mug of a strong bow 6 feet long, and two 
or three arrows of 3J feet* having points of wrought iron, unt 
nude by than selves hut obtained by ban or for honey and wax. 
Ih- eJcs tliBsa they have only an iron me, or sometimes two (a 
larger and a smaller), obtained in the same way. Mr, Hnrishorne 
rightly finds in their word for axe n reminiscence of an earlier 
period when stone weapons were in use among therm and for which 
it might bo a not unprofitable (ask to explore the cavorao where 
according to Mr, Bui toy, hones of the dead ere hEiII to he found! 
They subsist almost wholly on animal fisod, excluding the flush 
of cattle, the elephant, bear, leopard, jackal, and fowls* Their 
feed is cooked but very roughly f its they hnvc no clay or earthen 
vessels. They have no special stimulants, nnd neither belel nor 
ii'hjvcEOt, but chew n kind of bark. Their only drink is water. 
Mr, Hxrtahome says that ev«n wilt was unknown to them, but 
13 1 «iL when it was given to them they were much delighted with it* 
Only in occasional places where European influence is percept tide 
do we find a rude kind of agriculture, in the form of little strips of 
chenn cultivation. With thi-n exception, which foully curium he 
taken into account, their whole existence depends on the prod net 
<d the oliase j and there as nothing to epeuk of which indicates 
that anywhere or nt any time they have risen above the condition 
of a savage tribe of hunters. Indeed, they have never arrived at 
even the very crudest form of perm tin cut dwelling places; nnd 
although limy sheltered themselves fr -m the inclemency of the 
weather in natural caveraSj or in simple huts made of branches of 
trevs nnd bark, they Mu m never to have made tin so their settled 
nbodes* On the contrary, perpetual change of place within their 
hunting grounds hint been ever the rule.* 

Influence of th?ir mode of life on their P&tjchicfii Condition.- _ 

Hence their sociiil intercourse i* essentially limited to their next 
of kin* whose number is often very *in&l! p confuting of only four 
or five persona, ft ml all stimulant to higher Hcquhitinns and 
onjmmeny, and need for instated menial efiWt is, therefore, 

TtVLMltlDg, 

Their Peaeea&le Character r — Id character they are peaceable 
nmosii theui^clveej and towards strangers so long ae they are 
unmolested. They respect the rights of property, and are trua 
nnd lnith-loving. 

Dress and QwtfifrOt£f.--Both sexes go alaoal naked. In former 
times ibey wore pieces of bark from the nVi tree (a specie of 
Aniiearu) M which were Inter replaced by little hi is of doth belli 


* [ind a naccssi ty oi' their lif^ u bun lets depending on jrame fee 
thrir mtnsi&tenee -—T J3J 
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ftviui as far as she Mab&wila-gJirjgr!, in the possession of the 
Tam its, aud was by them wholly ami permanently DravIdfoetL 

Mo&rs ,—More peaceable invasions of she country took place 
by Muhammadan Aruba, whoso do aeon dan la are new called 
Moors* or Moormen. There eeeim to be no doubt that* at least 
Since tbe first, ami certainly since she sixth century a.d.,* very 
citctHhe mercantile relations ex sited between Persia, Arabia, 
and Ceylon* and Lit at since that iim e many of those Jlvurem 
(as the Portuguese called them later) remained in the Island. The 
present Moots seem to be descended portly from these immigrants, 
who intermarried with native women* aud partly from persona of 
Dim liar origin in India* who ia largo numbers ae tiled in [he 
district of Chllaw and Putin him f There is now little Or no 
distinction between these two groups of Moors* who are scattered 
over the whole Inland, ami an> tho chief mediums of uii mercantile 
intercourse—oven with the V^ddha. 

Malays, —Malays, belongEng throughout to the ^tuhammiidan 
ruligiQii, are to he found in the Island only in comparatively small 
numbers, but scattered over many regions. According to tho 
representations of Mr. PridhamJ they are descended chiefly 
from the little EIuj4s and their followers, whom the Dutch brought 
hither from Java. Malacca, and Sumatra, ami who were later 
taken by the English into their native regiments. More impor¬ 
tant it would be for u* if [he opinion were correct chat the original 
population of the Island had been Malaya. 'I his ia supported by 
the certainly very notice able feet that the Sinhalese use double 
canoes* or bouts with booms* just such as are used in all tho 
regions inhabited or colonised by Malays This* however, is the 
only foothold for tho hypothesis of an mimic relationship. 

Etiropcttm, Negroes^ Farm*. —Naturally* in the 1 ast centuries, 
the different nations of Europe, especially Dutch, Portuguese, and 
English, have added to the population ; hut for our researches 
they are of no importance. Tho same is to lie said of the African 
Negroes end the Purines, the form+r of wlioru have been only 
recently introduced, whilst the latter immigrated at different 
periods, but in Bina|l numbers, 

Sinhalet ^ r —The somberly half of the Island, the old Province 
of Liuhuna and the central Mu jo-rain. arc still peopled by the 
Sinhalese ; the former by comparatively pure-blooded Sighnlerte* 
the latter by thp seme what more mixed Kandyan*, the immediate 
nt-i l; blujiir* of the Vidius, The ethnological position of tho 
Sinhalese haw been until now* discussed chEelly on JEngui^iic 
grounds, and on these it ha* li-een inferred by some that I In- Siyhn- 
Iwe belong to the great D kkau family, find by Max Muller that 
they are a mixture of Indians with Dmvidian aborigines. Put 
Others enterain directly the opposite opinion* cud pariicularty 


- Trm*mi f 1. £46* 555, COT* 
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CbilJere* who derives the Sinhalese Iftngoagfl Seam tho mnoient 
Flu with bowerer, nn immense Jidmixture of SadE-knit words 
aaohunccd. According to him the word Eh* m identical 
wub^ the word “ Hglialrae " hj which the SighuJese call thew- 
Eelrea. Ii sianda tor the old word i/p/a or Ihhi, imd this ag-iit 
for the still older Sefa, which lend* us back to the £»h W^fa. 
Tho Sinhalese language is very nearly rein ted to Pali, which, 
however, only represent the dialect of o»e of the district* of 
Muiradha (the modern Behftr), from n district of winch (LaJal 
Wijayo, the founder of the SSbala dyuasiy, is f«d to hare come. 
Hence Sinhalese is one of the native Aryan (Sanskrit; knpuapes 
of India, and very ancient, fir it in absolutely identical wnli the 
Elu of the tifrli and Bixth centuries »,c., which >b also found on 
the roek inscriptions of Mililntald of the second or third century. 

Veddd Dialect .—What place the V$Jdfii Isugnag* holds rela¬ 
tive! i to this is still in tho l.iglm-t degree dubious. In Ceylon 
itself the opinion has long prevailed! ltiat ]t " 11 b ™ k -‘ n 
cm minted Sinhalese j owl nil writers on the suHcct—Ilit-Kv,; 
Mas Midler & E. Taylor,! Hnrtd.nr. c ,1 and Ca»t**~«era to con¬ 
sider it to be n dialect of, or t • itjipronck to the Sinhalese But 
(here is much difference of opinion ns to the existence in it ot 
D re vidian elements, the supposed mixture of which < I elu pa]i in 
n dialect of mi Aryan ton gun (which ho considers Sinhalese lobe) 
lends Mr. Taylor to Fay that 11 their language innkes n 'nj^'ore of 
Aryan bloo* along with Aryan language probable, whilst their 
bodily characteristics show that the meo of Vpddfii belonica 
chiefly to the native prc-Ary»u type.” The disagreements in the 
views of linguists are so great that we unfortunately train very 
little from the® towards a ju-t comprehension of the phylogenetic 
potion of the VeddU On the contrary, the mystery that 
envelopes this people', so remarkable in them set vet, is vastly 
increased, and the purely aothrepoiogienl interest comes even more 


into the foreground, 

Thf trtwil * VfddA. 1 —* ^Vcdjfi," or some modification of it. 
U widely ii seil in India-* whole series oflitlle tribes dwelling far 
apart, and who probably have not the least connection with one 
another, bearing the very same name, or on* very like it. 
Whether the word be derived fn in ihe Snu*k * J yadhn^ hiioter 

or the Tamil redan, "hunter,” * woud-d seller," this much seems 


* CMtdcr*, Ri val Asiatic S,«icty*' Journti (new scries). London, 
l»7a, Vnl. viL, p, 35 1 ISTfl, Vol. vii.. p. HI. A licit, in JournalCcy]i»n 
Brand. K. A. S. l»76,p. 7n. 

t A'fjer, 1- «S 12l2 ; StarkU T in Journal ttajton Urant;li tt. A* B* 15^3, 
p, KO; Oidmgr t £ 4 - 

6 iVerj Mutter, flic! by ChddeM, I. C., y eh VUI., 131, note, 
a .hmrnrni Ethnol- Soo„ London, ISiiO (new acne.), TmiL iL, p. 66. 

« }lnrUh>rnf. t. C., 4IT- * . „ 

- ■ “i Sketch of Modern Lsuguages of bast ludi*,’ London, 

1*75. p. 63. 
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XT' S"L-, r P hpC V* ■“ “"•W-tioB (as In the case of 

tTTT) 11 *° ob ° r %"^- fir savage ™,e 9 . 

A f.?‘ Eth »°to9™l problem »ot to be J(J W Jy * u , t„. 

Anthropology.—-Up to the present time two leading views stand 

ohL r ° ne T'T wWA JUe D1Jlin| V Supported^- |i n g u ;, [ic 
ob^vattons, and only in part by anthropological facts* Accord 
i«S to one, HieVeddfia won Id be next ofkin to the Dra^Ji^ - 

' e ° th T n,i “ ber9 of **•*- r,iat Aryan family. l„ 
eidn r case they must have immigrated from the Continent only 

Sal'tlmV )?/ “ 1IC T^L r . U “ ifl the J5 ™ 1!lj * Ir ** assume 

or ™* “tori? related to tho 
Dravidmns. or even, tf different from them, at RD j rate a 

Sssris f „r i lhat thay ^ 

Sdbst qiienliy from Aryan conqueror*, then it is difficult t0 raacair* 
how the process of Siqh.leumg tire language could lve been 

of V ' vin *> Mf customs and 
UaJnt re warned wholly unchanged. On tho other Laud the 

woutdT* lL “ l lh ° V £' tl& ""* S ^ h * leM wI *° We become savage 
Wotild require ua to full back gn wme period after Wiiuvu nnd* 

ftZiTh'f *? eK ^ riencf! < should have to assume a descent’ 
Jrt * te ? f "? n ***™ tEva civilisation to u degradation too 

v&! dl^lS ?'**’ T* 9 W<i P r[>Ve at time a 

x,r,{ -F Physical demoralisation ■, ond that, too, whilst in close ft 
proxmilty,—-en in direct contact,—with a people who Ld T^d 
through a long and eventful history. FtWwha lever side we 
couMdtr the question, we must come to the conclusion tlmt 

ifTrear fl vtor° U J - ** t T',*' flKJi3 " l t,le investigation ; and that 

“ wb **-* iiis “»• *->*>v —.h 

An r b aoFOLOf p rc a t. 

Ski? £z "S' ™u, S& “> VL^" 1 ^ 

bWtand apparently largo, with long,mm^uiiihlrt hlH l"nty 
glF(tn the first dirSn'rjplioQ re^tfnff ora nuton v I f ' ^ 

IS *?*• THh.» r hall ZZ3 & 6 ”“S 

men T between o it. 3 in, uad 5 ft, 9 in hieh - £„ , , 

Si nmfl ° ' “ Mlflur ' **"■»“« Stores r«embM„gthe SiStl^ 1 

Their appearance was wild in the extreme and eo™.,rI* r 5 “ 

Their In dr seemed never to have been TomWJ or el I 
long, bushy, and urn tod, hanging about thi-ii shoulders T ’ i" F u * 
their face* [n u very luxuriant and diir. (lH ,[ n ., ’ J ' nd !,ll| " i| ng 
tW boards less neglected." Kr ffijj* tT t T ^ 
their chtldren as unilghtly objects,entirely nuked irith'ml^h^** 
joints, huge buds and protuhomnt stomacha ^7. mi(,8 > L P tn 
woim-Mi iJm| tKmj iveru tbtf moat ropulsive ioeeim ^ f ^ ie ^ r 

bad ever seen in any country. The men, he says, also^S 
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tho an no dbiffwstoriatici of wn&teheiln^ an i I dejection, 
sipcuiki of ihtsir projectirtg mouthy fattened nOflefl, and fltnuifld 
Btatnro. Of ^veral meMiired by Mr. Bai£*y f the tallest* who 
towered above his fellows, was only 5 ft, 3 in* in height, and the 
Final tat 4 ft. I in. \ and he coneludea the average height of die 
men to range from 4 ft, 6 in. to & ft- 1 in* and of the women front 
4 ft, 4 to 4 ft, 8 iru Observers prowat no facts which indicat* 
di.spmpcrtloAtto or imperfect development of the Bopfrrat* tn em¬ 
bers of the body. Only Mr. Hartshorn* averts that they have short 
thamba and Fharp-pointed elbows The fawriptioos we have of 
thorn are njifficiontlo show u» thar the V^ddds are j* dark, hut not 
menially black race* and not wool If-haired like the Negro ; and 
that they are a very small* not to flay dwarfish race. 

As to their features* Bailey says that these are, on the whole, 
tolerably regular. He, like Sir Emerson Tennom and Uartehorue, 
si>caks of tii* flatness of the etoae, and of the lips as somewhat 
thick. A woodeutp prepare from ft drawing made from ft photo¬ 
graph of li group of six V^Jdfa, who were presented to the i J rmce 
of Wales r allows plainly the growth of the hair : iho no&es CQrr.pni- 
tively utiorl, broad at the end and fattened ; the eyes apparently 
deep-flat; tho lips of the younger persona full and bulging ; an l 
this nrives a far more vivid idea of Um people than any description 
could ftirdah. One only of the m-n he* anything tike a -beard* 
W* see the little apear WE>rm by ih* men F the greet howa they 
carr^, tho arrows witti the leaf-like points, and, fiusllji t-lie iron 
iiite stuck in the girdle. 

If we add to Uiei foregoing description of their Test unh, Hie short 
thmobs and sharp-pointed elbows referred to by Mr. Hart shorne, 
there nre indications enough to distinguish the >ehlu- in n 
noticeable maimer from tho Oriental races living lu tlieir neighbour* 

11 h! 0 nr comparisons with Other race,, the Sinhalese anil tho 
Tamils corns chiefly under consideration ; the others only colla¬ 
terally Those two are so predominant, both through their 
nximhere and the extent of territory they occupy, thfit, opart from 
their exclusively historical claims, they must be special^ etrn- 

™ d Tkt SjjsAaW—For purposes of comparison with the V^ddds, 
tho in for, notion with regard to the relative physical co.nl mot. of 
their neighbours is very defleieut, and osteoleffical material scanty 
in the European collections ; and what there is of that rather 
unsafe. The following remarks must, therefore, lie taken with 
reserve and arc made principally to induce tin, sending oi better 
material, and especially photographs, half lengths aud not too 

■ r The detailed cianiolopcal observations which follow the descrip¬ 
tion, Of tlm external physical appearance -if the dllfcrcnt race* arc hero 
omitted a- the matdMl point, are collected and compared „r von r,.-ml 
,h e pages which disews their camp*raU»a craniol. and <*te- 
wlugy,— i?J 
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™ggjowiB 5 the profilo rna J front face u ^ right borizotltuf 

t . ' rt " occl W »« the mala the south and south l of 

the country Accord htf' to Sir Emerson Tenant the iuUbkltl 
«f he aouih coast, from Gal/e to IlamUato^, sr 0 the purest 

SI?™ of EihSi 1 ari ^ ou 

nor hnr| nqy interooarse wjiJi th^in, 

PAyttcal appearance compared with tfu Veddds _If wc com 

y^l J S'wl fl«? F,tl0rl r " ] r Vt![| ° f tho with those of tha 

\‘l ';‘ fiml “ ™ r ’V!»“» ofdUTerence. The complexion 
. tile loiter may I* oo the average somewhat darker lint it varies 

SK£'.£ilr S liruit :- I* « doubtful if the 

"IV ■ f «lowim« being raids for its DqgleoEod, di-Wallad 

cat i l .u in the one csss, And it* carefully combed and wo iUkeut 

J!''= '*" m th ° "* hw i " 5Jlil 7 ba Considered that the difference 
- ,l i-, owing rather to culture tin , to original peculiarity Ti.e. 

^tXjfv'ir T S ^ E,l!e9,J ** “""“P™* with that of 

fienu AmonTiM i ,liy I 1 '** 8 rnuwl,llt Sorter than Kuro- 
I lu-f. Xmnnx nil I lid chwmt ^nanra citi>il t(ien5 U in ra-illiv on\v 
on., wliicli H . „. havC ,„vl„ . cre „j ''3. '' 

sl.'t--...*™ 5 *.: 

Ssf", ■»w** i. ev <SriM 

ft Hat jltl.I with Widely d,steaded nostrils. Add Eo tbia, ibe thick 
10,1 projecting I pa and the Wse mouth, and perlmn , « £ 
ZITT* r lUl ^ ( ° rtl|e V-ptUi fuce/aud tLre £nafeJ 
Sh ll ^‘i 1 " ' 0r d ^ osi8 <* Wo may Kay that £ 

Sin “mS. r l ° a 1 ‘° ? perhj ' pa be " £ ' toiled an A 

bi mn smooth-Inured, and a not (or only ™-y rno lentulv L 
alV‘"ly. , '” 1 “ f ' We ’-^ that 18 t&SJl X> ^*J*wa do not project, or otdy 

lh l J\\ l/!ii€a °PP' ar,t ** e — W 9 understand by thin term the 

dmeil.rjof^ 118 "- 0 ' r h i ! ‘ , ' ,ric from many 

Of wo th U 10 p “ miMS, ' , ' t 0( ' Ub'duitdrL, and m the conr-e 

! 2 d s rKrf J:! * sasus: 

pl^ PunaKrit ; ;'| l arl lhB llorth * niul (V » | T1 rheroaa f Jir south 

whik k ^J r £ > S _ J I 3K VL ' ,liijU alfl ^ 1 

o, n c i !uli Bfpm ir,^K?fci^h.sr ,rtar T’ iM the “at t .r 

neUccd Lr PereEtal. Philoletbce, nT] d DSy^r W /r™ miltellfo,b “' QtI ' Tflicl3 is 
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wholly separated from tire $iuhnlcae+ On the contrary, <hey 
are found in no graudl numbera wised with other races It is 
of special interest to us that they are immediate neighbour! 
of the Vgdd&B* Wolff describes, the Malabars ns black- long- 
haired, And wilh ut calves to their legs. Beyond thi* the 
author Inis found very few itnlemenl* regarding their physical 
peculiarities ; moat ofth« writers Hunting ihemsetaea to ascribing 
to then a stouter physique ihm the SiQhaleeq, and glen ter 
activity* 

The Moors, or Moorrnem^Tbmr number ts small, and 
their iff et upon ilia rest of the pirputaltou oven less highly to L a 
estimated, because of their religion, whirh necesaitalea a sharply- 
defined arpumtum, m thfit they rarely intermarry with the 
Sinhalese or ether niti^s. Wo have scarcely any description 
0 f their physical peculiarities. Thure seems to be only emu 
skull of a 11 Moor 1J in Europe, nnd that U in the possesion of 
Mr* Bernard Davis. This (317 of his collection) is a mulethuLL 
uf 1,49 j cubic cm r capacity* therefore tolerably largo; with 
n length to breadth index of 70 ; length to height index of 71 ; 
and a facial index of Ho7, It ia accordingly ortho-dolicfao- 
oeph&tfa ft Lid ohnmacproBop* From a single skull no judgment 
cim be formed whether it-is really typical of its race, md there¬ 
fore further comparison is ecaredy desirable. 

Matey *.—The existence of n scattered Malay element has 
been earlier diwm^d, A Few state men is m to their physical 
condition hare come to m. Cordincr describes them a* lighter, 
more inclining to copper colour than any other of the Indian 
races, SeSkirk epoihs of them n* copper-cnlourvd, below middle 
lieij^ht T with flat brew, broad flat nose, and pien ipg eyes. In 
the Davis collection there is a Malay skill3 from Colombo, marked 
male. Its espaetty amounts to 1,4B5 cubic cm. ; the length to 
breadth Index is 79 ; length io height, 76 ; face index, 103. It is 
there fore byp^ imcso^-cephaHc nod Joptoprosop. 

The Mutual Relations ot the Races, 

We now pro end to consider ihe origin and re!at!oti»kip to 
ench other ftflha different tribes existing dose to one nnoUivr in 
Ceylon: and it is notsworihy tbni the inhabitants of the Island 
are spoken of m belonging to deduct rarres boih by Greek 
travellers in the sixth, and by Chinese travellers in the seventh 

eeotunes after Christ* _ 

Question &fa Chinese or Siamese origin of the £vpAofcfff»— 
With rt-apcct to the question of a Chinese origin, which i-omo 
have on insufficient grounds attributed to the Sinhalese, wo have 
reports of one warlike invasion by tho Chinese ; and Chinese 
soldiers arc stated to have entered the miliinry service ot Ki g 
Parakrama In J 266. The defeat of a King of Ceylon by a Chinese 
army so late as tho w UOM is narrated* But uothiug is 
known of any cohmfciittoQ or settlement by the Chinese having 
ever taken place in Cey lon ; and no elaborate proof is a ceded tu 
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jE-nrc that neither Smhafo* nor Vpdd^ at least In the form of 
he pkulht, present the slightest indication of any relationship 

Vallnivf .'lP’fc i ; T >rJlL " *? an c,li trft J'itoa mentioned by 
ian y tro111 V ’ hlch Wgaja thocomjueror 

iva* dreaded, had their residence in Tenonsserini, so that 

a ort-.n [or connection] J 8 ihtu oacribed lo the Sinha- 

HVnot ihl STY?*? ‘°, f ? llol¥ "P ll ‘* ‘™dition. Besides, 

** * ■ . 8 "* fo T thtl 0ri e iH of the Sinhalese which claims 

°%*bat thn derivation of the Veddis. 

■Z?t h 1 SSSi "" StyWerr.—Whether wo con- 

t 1 . f h 10 br > “ s mrie any, “savage Sinhalese,” or ihu 

bffiwih, JCt " 0tl T # “tMwVsddas^-LthiM deducing 

Z h V^t S Tr ,K ^r USt our with 

the » f IdiSs. A reverse order would lie justified only if wo 

STiivn 2“ Wf- imJ Buuk b,lck from a condition of 
° t ciiiljMttion to that of absolute savagery in which all 

oW on" to InI 0lJt,<i **“" f ° r maUy cenlnrias - Tbe ihcoretienl 

heed not be again brought up, 

ictUir l ? “*i/ h 5 "P* ° f ™l«r civilisation have 

■flinally been found ? Wh«t remains of an earlier culture that, 
with any probability, might lie attributed; to the Wd.Jus ? \ 

people who do not even posies* efay vessele ; who have no 
knowledge of domestic animals beyond the dog - who are ur. ac¬ 
quainted with the simplest form of gardening and sericulture - 
who lack almost every kind of social institution ■ who are not 
even counted as outcasts by their civilised neighbours—cannot 
pm si lily over have had the means which make a higher culture 

'fr sr ttttrssz •say* srsa: 

dtacren^ of opinion , s to the place which should^ given to 
“ 1 , 1 Thmt 11 ia no Dr*Fidito tdfom, funchunentAU* icnmA 

K’l'Eff * 2 °?'' ^ ifc for adiW “‘ ° ( ^ Sinhalese, 

" a , V? ™ f f a I .P rimiLn ; e * Sat «r dialect of the Pali, it will 

still le*s from Ih^s ^ f° r fl uy one to argue from that, and 
atiti less from the Sanskrit words intermingled with if the .wi 

va tea of.be Yeddfo from the valley of iheSgei ’fcSJw 
fur centuries by more highly cultivated people^ a certain inter¬ 
course with their neighbours has been unavoidable, nod conse¬ 
quently, where the Tamila have continually pressed on nearer to 

t D, GZ™ ll ' ,C,I BT7 ,r ' ° f a ° V ** Mb ^adopted 

the lamd language. But for very much longer nod in ihn 
greater number of places, they have been in immediate con net 
with the Sinhalese, What wonder, therefore, if they have adopted 
inon& Bud njore hEuliiilpgc ayJ ram u tj ‘ - ■ 1 

whether besides these, ^ 

language has not preserved some individual elements ?” To‘this 
pmtit ko lit!ft t tent mu has trijtn eiven lEml uv* i * . 111 
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designating uurabm. It la no urn botag told that half the word J 
noted down are corrupted Sanskrit. To what bdonp the other 
half* which perhaps with greater attention might bo enlarged ? 
IF we cannot class it among the Tamil Lungauges j| yery 
possible that it may proto - t =p- , cifie. Nothing h'thnrio justifies ua 
in any such erne-sided statenuLi ns that of Mr. Tyler* who, without 
hesitation, cslh [he Veddd language Aryan. 

The matter would tuk^ a rather different aspect if wo might 
assume that originally the Yoddas alone inhabited I he Island, and 
then they were not only forced hack loto the forests hy ihe 
immigrant*, hut had [partly] intermingled with them.* Accord¬ 
ing to the native analysts the origin of the Sinhalese i$ to bo 
traced back to tbe followers of King VVijoya—a victorious ho^t 
of immigrants from the valley of tbe Ganges, lu at udiuericat 
proportion to the inhabitants which niU4t have been somewhat 
like that of the Danes and Bormans in hngland r A patriarchal 
system wns introduced, which haw lasted for thousands of years, 
and a .series of facta tedti fy that the aboriginal population was not 
wholly excluded from this nyatero.f Upon such a foundation an 
iu term nig ling of the Magadlia people with the aborigines would 
mmt naturally take place, and if we look upon the $iij tmWe raco 
as the result of the commingling, the experience of &o many other 
Coiintrhm, ivhere a similar coEncniiigling has taken place, would 
make it perfectly explicable that the Magadbn people made th ir 
language, the old Tali or Elu, the ruling one, while In their 
physical conformation the aboriginal element won lasting influence. 
With such a view of the matter the YeJdas and Sigh* lose would 
neither be identical nor distinguished from one another merely 
by the degree of culture. The Ycddua would ap|x?ar rather m 
representatives of tbe aboriginal race ; the Sinhalese* on the other 
hand, as hybrids produced by a union of immigrant Indians with 
T^dd&e, and therefore varying according to the measure of the so 
elements. This* indeed, strikes me ns being the solution of the 
an th Topological problem before u?. The linguistic difficulty* that 
also the unmisod natives adopted to some extent — lea* or more— 
the Aryan language of their conqueror■>, appears no longer 
insurmountable,, Cot tho same thing i* actually now happening 
with the Kins in the Baltic Fro vinous of Russia* 

Comparative. ASTiinoeonoOT, 

The cranlologieaj tusterinls available to the Author For purposes 

* This his actually happened. Of the Tamila who did not im mi¬ 
grate till later, wo may say that while in the north they h™ ve entirely 
supplanted the original population, m the east they have not merely 
mingled with the Y^dd&S, but have acCuiuphHhtid a veritable Tam Libation 
of them, 

f [We have COrrohoratLon of this in the statement that "Kioij 
PandakhabayO (43^ b.C. 1 placed the Y^dd&s in b itcpor&te settlement 
near ihe town {AnurtldbipurA)."— Jlwrroir*' w Buried Cities" p 
Unfortunately Mr. Burrows ban not quoted bin authority for ih'u 
statement.— TV i?J 
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fef comparisons Ji*Te been the following, Of Vgffdi skuSIs, 
twenty-three we] Ismth^t tented specimens* including three lent 
to the Author himself from the Colombo Miiaeunt i bat of tins 
Dumber two hud c<j Sw excluded from some of tiic compute tin rtf, 
owing to ahuorvniditlcB, the probable consequence of artifice.I or 
aecnlemnl o eipiml preoaure* UF Sjyhalead skulls, nJV-r setting 
fsuI* thou of which there are no detailed description or 
Tm-a-;Linemenls t or whii-L are measured on a system different from 
that used by the Author, and nlso liioae of hyhrfck there 
remaned twelve nvuiJuble for com purl son, which Include two 
received by lEiq Author hiiusfft. tlirou^h the kindlier of i’on-ul 
rJi. b ndJeaberg i J 1 tlunJ t aimEJarly received, proved to be probably 
that ot n fiiini I child. Tltara wuuld form a good brond basis for 
future decision,, it important measurements wore not wanting in 
those belonging to Mr. Dims 1 collection,—for instance, of the 
orbirs, nose, and palate \Yith respect to Tamil or Alalubnr 
skulls, only jl single specimen known in Europe unlil lately* 

1 hi^ was in the collection of Mr. Davis* in which was nbo tho 
tkull of n hybrid of Mulftlngr nod Sighalew. Ting Ilia been 
supplemented, through the kindness of Mr. Freibhnherg, by 
lllt « Tamil skull.*, unfortunately all without the lower jaw, nnd 
a child * hue];,- I Sinhalese, but which nilirr appears to be Tamil. 
Tiiere are therefore, *lrictly, only four specimens for comparison | 
ami in giving 1 the averages of measurements only these undoubted 
One* are taken into computation, 

[There is only a ringlu skull of a Moor known in Europe, nnd 
III the Darty collection one Malay skull from Colombo, but these 
arc nol brought into tins comparisons.] 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL CoMFAklSO* OF THU T^DDAs WITH TEIE 
Sinhalese* 


Considered simply ou sititliropnlo^lcul grounds, the differences 
betw&rn the Ycdd^s nnd tho Sityhaleac ur& not so great ax to oblige 
us to assume sill absolute contract in tho two tribt. 4 , 1 he ^kolli 
which have been personally examined by tho Author are too 
Tow to lend to a dtljmte conclusion, but they semn sufficient to 
eniiblc us to uwtait wksiber any reason eiista for di*trus1in" 
re^ulcE obtained iu other ways. Such reu^on the Author doc* 
not nod. 


Comparing briefly what hna been arrived at. the result is that 
the Vfddfc, H9 well as the Sinhalese, are dark tribes, who^ 
cornptvnon varies— apparently within the same limits—between 
yellow.br..wn and black. The character of the hair oUo is 
plainly similar : only that here the effect of culture is conspicuous 
to a much greater extent, Doth tribes, however, wear the hair 
long ? it is black, Iustjriant, and a little wavy - i Jtl , with , flo 
Vpld4s, owing to neglect, it Imngs down in tangled, bui prom-rlv 
speaking,not curly »« woolly tresses. There is special ' c-ll. 
moay which conclusively proves iliac the SitthaW br.it when 
noc cared for, strongly resembles that of thoVeddds. J B formation 
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with respect to the colour of the iris is fa-*s complete, but it 
may bo gathered that, ns n rule, it fa black or dark-brown In both 
««se6. As regards size, plainly lioth races are of moderate 
stature, rather abort than taLL The sigoHiriccg of i bo shorter 
measure of the Yfdthfa Cannot he doubted, hat the fact that they 
are not nil dwarfs, and that comparatively large Y^ddfi* are? met 
with, may lm adduced In favor of the hypothecs that their often 
dwarfish sfae r u a result of bug continued unfavulirubleconditions 
for development Nevmholera. the bet in the main is well 
established that tha Y-fdd&J belong to a email, indeed io one of 
iho Kinai-Ue -1 known raises. Concerning the development of mnsclo 
mid Mrcngth &f boiljfp tlm witnesses: testify loudly in favour of the 
Yud-hU. With respect to the shortness of the thumbs tmd pointed 
elbow?, epphnftfaiid by Mr. Harlshoroe, only the firrt would be of 
any impoi teuco if it should be proved by measurement to bo 
al toge t her J i spro po n ion h te. J i may F (>erh a ps , be a dee^] u ion, su t h 
jlh thiit of Mr. Burnet in regard io the leitgEh of the foot, which 
djrqrt hieijuire shows to be of perfectly fair proportion*, 

Similar observations, only still loss distinctive* we find in 
regaird to the sire of the he!ul T and especially the rapacity of the 
ekulJ . The result proves that Vrddii skulle are on the average 
much sumller ihan Sinhalese; their capacity only averaging 
1,261 cubic mu. against i,4U6 cubic cm, for shrlatier. [The 
average capaciiy of the KngKfah iimlo skull is 1,0 I) cubic cm,, 
taking the nvemge of those iq the Koval College of Surgeons— 
y'.JJ ] K-omci of i his skulls aro positively unno-ccp hallo, 

descending in one specimen to a capacity of 1,025* ami iu another, 
that ol an adult man. to a capacity of only SfCiQ cubic cm. F ! bis 
tornt nano-ccplmlfa [pigmj4«eaded] Is chosen to distinguish ihe 
case from tnioro-cephnJia in the pathological scel^c jj- ftj 
smallness of the bead the result of disease or malformation]. 
Hut notwithstanding this difference in av* rage, the numbers slide 
over from both side* ; the higher average of the Sly bid esc does 
not prevent the occurrence of very small specimens j for ihu 
oxtrernes range from 1>G?M to 1,111) cubic cm. ; and vice versa* the 
certainly very low average of the Ycddu* includes some pretty 
largo specs Hums (one 1,420, nud one 1,614), 1 he length measures 
and thy rd a lions deduced from them have brought to light certain 
differences between the two tribes hat wa &bn3t represent iheso 
pmlld to each other in their Indices* One of the proportions fa 3 
however, now mentioned ns being of considerable Importance, yiz., 
that with t ho SJghulo*'* the front and middle of the bead have the 
burger share in forming the roof of the ahull, while with the 
Vuddfis it is the occipital region ihat does so. Of ipecin! interest 
fa the corn purl son of tbe skull indices. The average ratio 
between length ami breadth, ascertained by the Author, fa Ibr 
both tribes almost idem icit L : 7 1 "S* for the SiyhaEc~o s 71*6‘far the 
Vgddlfi. I his fa a highly didieho-ceplmlio [long-headed] 
measure [ami its value will be better appreciated it wo Remember 
tlmt for the .narrow, long-headed Negro the ratio fa nearly the 
27—S6 
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Fame, while for lh& Europe*a il U SO, and for tho broad htul 
short head of o Tartar tribe 85* and eh some Mongolian tribes 
even 8 Eh— T* /?.]. For our present purposes of coin par Ison we 
can only say that these important relative measures do tiot p*>iat 
to fitly radical difference i» race between Sighaloic ami VgddJU. 
With both, tho skull Is long and narrow, jet among th& Vedd£s 
there is a greater number in which the narrowness is extreme 
than among tho Sinhalese, Tho V-edd* skulls aro narrower than 
tho^c of the African Negroes* find sornetiuieB as narrow a# those 
of the new Caledon inns, [The narrowest appear to be the Fijian 
mountaineers* with whom the average fatso is ably 66, — T. i/.j 
It is the same with the ratio totw&en length and height, which sb 
nrtho-eephalic [straight-headed^ with both tribes ; [the average 
for tho ^ifllmlese 1,74:2) being only si little below ihat for tho 
V^ddas (74 9)}, With relerence to the height measures the ratio 
h somewhat d fibre nt, in bo far ns the larger figures aro on the 
side of the Sinhalese. In both tbe vertical height exceeds the 
breadth* These coincidences of (lie main indices are m great 
that they could not l>e greater within the limits of a single race. 
The co ei figuration of the capsule of ihe skull may—apart from 
ibe shure of the separate l^ues in it—be considered ns identical. 
The total result as regards the formation of the skull is that a 
great correspondence exist# between the proportions of the t-kuJJs 
of the hi^hides-e and rhe VeddAs^ while tlse absolute figures b!iow 
those of tho Sinhalese to exceed the V£ddas p as a rule* in 
height. 

la fact* according to the testimony of travellers, the difference 
of race Is taoro conspicuous, in the face than in tbe skull. 
It is chiefly to iho form of ;he nose* particularly tbu Haines* 
of Its ridge and tbe breadth of lh£ nostrils,, but likewise 
to the term of the Iipa and jaws, w lilch are throughout dascribed: 

prognathous [projecting]* that ihe various writers call 
attention us Whig character]stie features of tho Vfddi face. 
Contrasted with the Siuhales# nose,—which the old Chinese 
reporters call a bird’s beak, and in the description of a Kmnly 
beauty is com pared to n hawk's bill*—utnj also contrasted with 
th& dedicate lips and orthognutbous [siraighi] jaw* which we 
perceive in Davy's drawings, there are certainly very striking 
d i fferences- U nl prt nuate ly no oi her observer has recorded Orbital 
measurenac Eit for the hlghatesc* and there Is a difference in tho 
iy s tom of the published measurement a which pro vents our turning 
the skulls in England to much account in this direction ; but, on 
!ho whole, osteologies I investigation ha** In regard to the main 
facts, confirmed the observations made- among th* living, Tho 
skeleton lace of tha Sinhalese differs far more from that of tho 
Veddns than their respective skulls do. The index for the (aca 
shows very considerable contrast to that of the Yfdd£fl p averaging 
for the latter only 83 n against 89 for the former, calculated on fivo 
founds ami one mala skull*, one rf which ij that ofn wetA-minderl 
pc-raom In general the theIcton face of the -Sinhalese i 9 much 
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narrower and longer thin that of the YgdJds* Correspond mg 
witEi this sins pnlato with the Sinhalese la more long ami narrow; 
with ilty V$dd£rt rather abort and broad, with a prognathous 
Jaw. In the hist particular, however, the ecm trust is not s.o 
nlear. With the Vcddas occur ini'aAieiiuuhy [orbit.1 index H4 6j 
and naeaerrbiny (o2i t with many Individual aberrations h is 
true, iso that with the women more pint) 1 rhino [flat nose]* wlili 
the men morn fcptorhine [narrow-nose]* forms occur* On this 
point iho £nghalese material ia very unsatisfactory and quite 
inadequate. 

Ant n rqpo log 1 cal ™rAmaox of tbs Tami^ with the 
VpLlDAS ASU Sl^nALB-SE, 

It is nccGBsary to lake the Tamils Into compuhoupchieflF 
because the historical aecouute, going backwards as far aa tho 
time of Wrjaya, inform us of mirm-rous marriages, not merely of 
the kmg^p but of their retainers, with the Malabar women, not to 
mention the very early LdF usions and settlements nudo on tho 
I ala Ltd by Turn i I hordes. * 

III Spile of tilth meagre reporta wiiU regard to the physical 
durncteriaiics of the Tamils we cannot doubt tbnt thaj, likewise, 
are very dark, more or less black, and hjivo long Mack hair, For 
the rest, observers lay stress on tlioirgneaEer strength and activity, 
nothing more. Hence there remains only iho leant cmniological 
material Sound in Mr. Dnvi.s T and tho Autliyfg own, collections. 
As these are all insufficient fora final authoritative answer 10 the 
question of she ethnological relation of the Tamils to the two 
oilier (SighricBe) tribes, the author wishes bis conclusions only to 
he accepted with great reserve, 

■ Ail the Tamil skulls are comparatively small ; tho average 
capacity being only 1*24? cubic ein** which U even less; than iho 
average of tho Vfddfia (1,561 cubic cm .} and of the■ SJ^Imlcsa 
(I s 4Dti cubic cm,}. Ills scarcely possible to look upon this u umber 
as tbe typical one for site race, and it i* only interesting as 
showing that small 1 skull* may be found among all the races in 
the Island* Still, none of them reach the minimum figure for 
the Ycddaiu More important, however, is the difference in the 
form of the head. The Tamil skull, judging from these specimens 
k hraUmea^epboJie [ 1 . r, p the height index exceeds the 
breadth index ; while the relation of ihy breadth to the length 
approaches the medium]—in fact wholly different from The 
Sinhalese and the Vnddu skull. Corresponding to this ft a 
transverse vertical length is greater than its sagittal circumference 
length. In the share of tbc separate bones of the skull in formin'* 
the roof of the skull we also find n great difference and radical 
contrast; the squama occipiiolk [the flat portion of she 
occipital bone] is much smaller* and tho frontal bone considerably 
larger than with (he Sighnlese, and still mere eini-balieally 
tban with tho Y^ddds. While w ith the Tamils the skull-roof 
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culminates with the frontal division* with tbe Sinhalese, and 
alii! more with Veddus, iho occipital is utroiiglv dyvtloped. 
Tbo bn*! Jar view showa pininly the extraordinary shoring of 
tbe occipital region in th^Tftmil akulla* After this we must 
§ay tint tbe skull of tbe latuila, so far ns can be ^cc-rtitinul frcm 
ihubo under consideration* exhibit^ uo relationship either with the 
Yf4d£a or with the Slpiinleae* 

In she the Tamil tisce occupies a middle position between the 
Sighulm and the V^Ldd face. The Sinhalese i* the largest, 
then the Tamil, uad the VctMa tbo smallest. The proportions 
of tbo Tamil face may briefly be stated in the following 
formula: mesokenehy, raesnrrhiny, prognntliy, aotl bnwdiyetaphy 
finedEnm orbital index* medium un^al [tide at* project! tig jj±w, urid 
fehort painty. — This positively distinguishes the Tamil face 

from the Siphalt^e, and brings it nearer to the Vedda face. But 
the almost complete identity of the nasal indices (Tamil* 51, 
\cdda3 .5G-5£) docs not prevent tbo greatest variety in tbo fcumi- 
tiou of the nasal bridge. Owing to the greater Narrowness of the 
u&hhI bone, as well els the form of iho bridge* wo would not beat all 
justified in representing ibe fiat; and, towards the lower part, bmnd 
NoJic of the Vipddtfs as a Tamil inheritance. Tbe form of the orbits 
is different in all the three races ; and to this dissimilarity is to be 
added tbo very different formation of tbo iiuso l frontal region, in 
which* however* the proportion* in tbe Sinhalese more nearly 
resemble time of the \ fdda, 'll lie form of the aperture of the noao 
is with the Tamil more like (hat of tbe Siplialeso than that of e!io 
"V edda, both being platyrrhinc* atid that of the Valdai mcsorrhluo; 
but at its epiphysis. nevertheless, the V ? ddn noset* flatter and 
more depressed; ibe Sinhalese and Tamil protuberant— lire Tamil, 
in fact* more thnn tbo Siyhaleso, The cbiof d isi i uc it ve i emu roof 
tbe \ ?dda palate is that the ■“ tooth-curve 1 * bos very uearly tbe 
olje Hue of a horse-shoe., Wholly different from tbe Tamila, and 
also somewhat different from the Voddds f is the u tooth-eurve” of 
tbo tfigbalese, W iih them lhe pilatil plate Is unusually large, 
and at the same lime of considerable breadth, so that it ay very 
large j but the sides are more parallel, and the region of tbo 
ineisora forms n broader, ffuiter curve, jutting out in front The 
cs paiaiinum has a relatively large share with tbo Sinhalese in 
the form at ion of the palatal plate. Tbo Tamil palatal index is 
In very striking corn met to tlio Sinhalese* 

The facts given in respect to three of the most important 
regions of the skeleton face ehow that great difficulties are 
encountered in aEtempting to ascertain the degree of affinity 
existing between those three tribes. If we take, m usual, the 
indices a* guides, w 0 gain for each region another combi due Iod. 
Most nearly related are : — 

According to the orbital index—tbe Yeddl nnd the Tamil. 

Uo- nasal index —the Tamil nnd the Sinhalese. 

Do* painful index—the Sinhalese and the YfddtL 
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We must not forgot, however* that here only one individual Es 
taken from each tribe, that ho by no means correspon M in 
every particular to ihe average of hits tribe* the -Author having 
bid to select For his illustrations from the few skulk available 
those which gave the heatmdEcntEons of regular development, but 
which perhapa do oot h in all respects* represent typseal forme. 
The Author^ wort will have fulfilled its aim if it hastens the 
bringing up of better material. For the present ha can only 
•sserfc ihatp so far as wo Lava a distinct view of the physical 
relation&& few evidences appear of a real affinity between tho 
Tamils and the Veddas as between ihe Tamils and the 8igha- 
leso* 

Question 0/Dramdim element in V^ddds and Sin&atew.— 
Thidp however^ does not decide the question as to whether there 
is a DruvidEau element ta either ihe Ygddas or the Sinhalese. 
We know now that the Tamils who made Invasions and settle¬ 
ments in Ceylon came not only from tho nearer points on the 
coast of India^ but also from quite northern districts ; and before 
expressing a decided judgment, all the tribes of ilmdugtan which 
are usually embraced in the term L>r£vidas #T must be compared 
hi turn. A comparison of this kind would here be out of place, 
and the material is not sufficient. For the present it will only 
be stated that iho physical condition of the Tamils, including 
those of the Coromandel coast, is not sufficient to represent 
perfecily the Drsvidian type.* Clorw; beside them in the moun¬ 
tains wo come upon ether l * Drn vidas,™ such ns the Xurumbars and 
other wild tribes of the fiiEgiris, of stunted stature and 
dobasud type, who, to ell appearance, are essentially different 
from the Tamils, and whoso skull measurement*; show great 
similarity to those uf the Ve ldik of Ceylon, while the form of 
their face, Ihongh differing from that in both Tamils and Tfddaa, 
is not $0 different from thy latter as to justify an ethnological 
BepnmlLQn + Therefore p if one would search out the connection 
of the and perhaps of the Siglmleae thcmsrlvt'j, with 

Druvidiau India, It would be advisable to go beyond the inhabitants 
of ihe const* ond bring the mountain trilies into comparison. 

Hut even hero the researches will not end ; for* according to 
nil probability, the present mountain tribes arc not tho real ebon- 
glues of II indu^uri. We barn the tradition that, together with 
the Kurn mbars, tho Ycdd as were the oldest in ha bi tan La of Tosida- 
it si 13d l I »m t Madras); and of them it seems was paid M there wero 
thou no forts, only huts ; no kings ; no religion ; no civilisation j 
no books ; men were fluked ravages 1 no marriage institutions**’ 
And we have the tales of the fight of Vishnu with fabulous 
Absurd 1 nad of tho war of Kama upon Iiiiwana t (he Ceylon 


’ Of two skulk from Tju?j >re r — the Cbnli afilic Siphnh'Sc annalfl, _ 

one is dalksbo-cephalie, the other nieaoeppbalic. Which h here typical ? 
Ooc id bvp«icon«hi the other maacondi ; one leplwuphriiuc, the 
other bmchyataphylioe* According to which shill wc decide ? 
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champion of the Yakkho nod Rnkslia worship 5 and also tf,o 
tradition* preserveJ wnwg the liuyas in JScpdl, and the 
lVodnlb of the IConkai^ that their tribes emigrated from 
Ceylon to ibeir present mountain home? when Ifowuna was slain, 
^ueh traditions are, of course, of no positive value for the 
diagnosis of the different tribes, but they at least warn ug not to 
decide as to the aboriginal races of India and Ceylon simply on 
tJio ground of some crude linguistic indications, or the physical 
characteristics uf a few belter known tribes* All the *ame, we 
cannot avoid the eon vie lion that the earliest inhabitants of Ceylon 
stati-i in a dose affinity to the aborigines of India. 

Protv-DratUiafis and Pr&liracidumi^W bother these 
aborigines were Proto-Dm vidian* or even Pre-Dr* vidian tribes, 
we cannot with certainly decide at present, When the light- 
skiutLcJ Aryans from the Punjab invaded the land Infer culled 
Hindustan, they found it already in the possession of numerous 
tribes n| “ dark-skinned 1 ’ people* who in iha V^Lias arc deem- 
untod by the generic namu of *DmM*f* The greater pan of 
them, as the conquerors penetrated further into the vnJlcy of 
the Ganges, were forced back on both sides, to the mountains 
northward into the Hlm&fayi, and southward into the Vbdby* ; 
those who remained behind Wore adopted as SuJms. ihu* 
becoming a part of I lie Aryan organ Enat ion ^ Hence nothing 
ctntids in the way of the assumption that the mountaineers in 
general belong to the aboriginal tribes. But neither does 
anything compel us to consider all these tribes of the Daiyx us 
homopiijlic [on* race], M. Kousi^Jet apeak* most positively 
of an immigration of Tibetan tribes of the yellow race from the 
east, and another of Turanians From the wost* before the Aryan 
invasion ; but be iwamra, as anterior to both, a population of 
Negritoes. To the admixture of tbo latter with jaUow tribes ho 
first of all ascribes tbn origin of tlin Proio-Dravidiaus (couni lug 
among these the Malar*, the Knuds, and perhaps the Gund*}; 
and only when fresh troops of in voders had i^un mixed with the 
3 YoEQ-J)ravniistLs arose, in his opinion, the u Drividas” or' - 
They brought tho snake (Siga) wership wish them. On tho 
other baud, from tho immigration of the Turanians arose in the 
plains the Yam ; In the mountains ibe Bhils, Alinas, and Mhaira. 
Ho regards «s tbo last remains of ihes primitive black population 
scattered reran anil of* small black people upon the high plateau* 
of the Avnnrkantuk, who l«camf> known under the name of 
Ujangals, Fuitna% and Yuangaa (Dactuungsl* If l have many 
doubis about admitting tho distinctions of Sl m Rou.^clgt* c^peciallr 
with regard to the umuijition of a veritable f^egrito nice as the 
aboriginal rave of India, I yet b nowise oppa^ tbo idea that tbo 
irlbes of b!ack, a kiti* which (ho Aryans found established in the 


*C«L Dilfen states that thm ht\^ r& the and his d™- 

cripliaa ef that ccnlaini quits ai nuny &W g ^*n u Kmmthm 
cQinuliT^ tea * 
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Valla j of tbo Ganges were mixeJ. How much Mongolian, 
Turanian, or Negrito blood flowed in their rcic^ must remain for 
ibes present undecided* Bui it is certain If not impossible that a 
part only of the Han 11 were Druvidmnt, and that even before 
tba Proto-Dravidians of M- Pre-Ora vidian tribes 

mbbiM Lite land. Neither the Mongols nor I ho Turanipni 
satisfactorily explain the stunted growth of the tribes of H black- 
skina" to whom even Pliny alludes an M pigmies** 1 At I tho 
information we have of them is eft imperfect as to admit of being 
turned to account for any sort of opinion. M. do Qu a tre friges 
lias collected account* of the Negritoes in India, from which be 
concludes definitely that Negri loos are at ill living in various 
parts of it* country, i cannot esteem the evidence fiuKScient, 
t.H.it will not deny that the question is open to discu^ou. 

As affording grounds for miAgivicigs, reference may he made to 
the so-enlled Negrito race inhabiting several clusters of Elands 
and parts of Malacca, and also to their neighbours, I by £| lit de¬ 
blocks," who dwell in the Andaman Islands* In various, 
respects, na by their dark complexion, the smallness of their 
frame*, and particularly of the bead, ihey unquest ion ably show a 
atriIcing approach to the Yflddii and Ktt rumbas. But the one 
circumstance of the difference in the form of the skull, which, with 
the Andansw u well ns ihc Negritoes generally, h in reality 
braehy-eephalift, distinguishes I hem definitely from all tho Ccvlon 
HCH. When to this its added that their hair grows in spiral coils* 
and is to Iki classed with the woolly hair of the genuine Negro, 
everv possibility disappears of a connect ion with the V^ddis* 
unless we assume that climatic mHui iiees have especially u fleeted 
the hnlr + Even less analogy is found between Ygddus and 
A use rattan h p although M, Topiuard has recently emphasised the 
euppoiod raiatlousliLp of the Australians to ihn Yedd&a, aa well 
as to the Bliih t Gondp, Khandai)* Kurumhar*, 

Malay element *—Very much more complicated is the question 
whether Malay elements were not infused Into tho dkriginil 
population of Ceylon. The Malays have extended their settle¬ 
ments much further, nod even as far as Madagascar* There are, 
however, no obvious physical indications of such a relation ah Ip. 
Only Mr. Williams, an Amerrian missionary in China, observed 
iu the Sighaleso il a Malay expression of countenance/* 

CkiMCLTJitON. 

From the foregoing discussion we assume proved :— 

lit —That manifold resemblances exist between V^ddis and 
Sinhalese, and that ihc origin of the tfiyhalesc meo from a mix¬ 
ture of Y^ibtas and immigrants from India precises great 
probability, as well upon historical as upon anthropological 
grpu n Ji. 

2nd -—-That the Y^ddtU. a* well the Siyh&lcio, nre, in iho 
main feature*, distinguished from the Ceylon Tamils, and equally 
from those of Tanjore (Chois)* 
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__ on the other hand, among the remnant* of ihe old 

Dravidnm, or perhaps Pre-Dmvidian tribes of Hindustan, we fad 
even te-oaj^vldfiuce^f analogies w'uk the Y^IdfU* 

Tlu low ileviiopment of tht VcddAs a rac* diction and not 

an Aered,tar V BtoriidetmdUion^H^o the Vcddl# remained in 

the condition of the Troi^Dra vidian a. or possibly l’re-L>r.vl- 
.liiins t or hove they, in their isolation, sunk to * lower stale ? 
f“ olber ari th *J ethnologicaJly to be lurnetl to account 

in order to paint nmjw the picture of this primitive period f If 
in spite td reasons which seems to the Author conceive, one 
wouJd jiMume that they have by degrees retrograded physically 
and intellectually, we should be forced to represent (hem as a 
pathological tribe ; mid the question suggests itself whether the 
liny *i*o oi i Loir skulls and sun, LI capacity for mental development 
do not stamp them as microcephaly in the pathological sense ? 
v , , dls,in '; 1 ]y den f ' Llft eiggcstioo* The it.dividuality of the 
\ eddw la psychically fully developed, t*o fern# their needs demand 
they have matured their capacities, and are able to dike care of 
themselves and their children - and they even aasuciai^so far as is 
tiititvotdftke, with neighbours and strangers in a freeway ttud as 
self-determined men. They arc distinguished it. all the main 
lentil res- from mjcro-cophalic tribe# m the technical * „k C - and it 
may therefore be admitted. without hesitation, that the inferior 
bodily and mental development-of the Veddis is not ow ing to a 
really morbid condition, which, ## such, might be hereditary, but 
is rather to bo regarded as a race peculiarity. 

This, however, by no mem us exclude# the possibility that 
favourable outward circumstances, especially better food, might 
produce a more complete development, the body become lamer 
nn stronger, nnd the skull and brain thrum Hun mere perfect. 
In fact, such ciaes appear among thy Vcddas. as Is proved by 
example# o! men lar exceeding the average height, and by skull# 
having a capacity of 1,614 ami 1,420 cubic cm. It might follow 
from this that the Sinhalese are civilised V fl dd£s who simply 
owe the superiority id their physical development to their holier 
lilc. But the Vfrhlu race is still. ^ it wa# in ancient days, among 
the smallest of the living human tribes. Similar dwarfish tribe# 
are seat^red all over India, which possibly wav in anient times 
inhabited by ir.hvB which had u close relationship to these. And 
with ju.t as lit lie propriety as il.e present Hindus run he said to 
have sprung, and progressively developed from these more or less 
dwariis i aborigines, doc# such a kind of ctplanatlm, * ult the 
connection of the \ eddus with the SinhnW, As they have not 
descended from the bijbitera by regressive degeneration, neither 
surely have they been tran-hirmed by progressive evolution into 

fr ' f ,™ 7 exl ‘ 1s ia P^ved chiefly by the 

form or lhe fat^, io tv bit hull observers feeiffr All ,J. ;■ 

M >tt? Mu finned b, the K4 ni,.^„,“ JjS“*5 
cgtnd, show there can he no doubt that the Sinhalese'^ face 
is an importation from the Aryan province Of ikXdS 
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continent; while, directly to the contrary* all oh^erverH ascribe to 
the Voddu face a foreign, and very frequently, Druvnli&n type, 
li becomes clear* then, t bat genealogical investigation must make 
the face a main object of study. 

If the view be correct that the VpIIp are a pure and I ho 
Eu^hnlesea, mi*ed race, we may then leave the queatfoa out of con¬ 
sideration cl* tu hmv fur suil. foodj a climate, and the like may have 
operated to determine the formation of the body or ihu size of the 
head, or tu [run si fonts the character of the hair from that of 
woolly-haired blacky like Negritoes, &e., to wkt we now find it* 
Although facta Waring more or less i plausibly oil this question 
hmy net be wan tin", we should hesitate before a p plying argutuuttL* 
gathered from the history of domesticated imuftald to the savage 
inhahiiants of Oylon, m any rate until it is proved (haulm latter 
actually possessed in earlier times different physical charge [eristics. 
The present state of the hair plainly corresponds to the descrip¬ 
tion given by Palladium, and mmt y therefore, hi+ve been just as it 
now U for at fifteen hundred yi-ars. 

pirtctiQrt of further inquiry: the Vfdd&w a member of the 
pre-histone Uam group -—It is very certain that if we would 
pursue the search Sor wo origin of ihe Y^ddla genealogically T 
we must first turn our invest : gatfons to the savage or hulf snvngg 
tribes of India. Every posaiblo effort must be made to enlarge the 
facie? Waring on Indian ethnology in order to be able to investigate 
radically the tribes of K * Black •skins* 11 Since a port or the 
Dnsa were transferred to ifm Sudras, and consequently included 
In the caste ifyniem of the Hindus*—ns the Y^drfns in that of tho 
Sinhalese,—it is not possible to bring to a conclusion the physical 
Mitbropotogy of [lie Hindus an-] the Sinhalese, until wo have 
resolved the evidently very com poll to group of the f)»s& Ersto 
its separata members. One such member is plainly the tribe of 
the Y^ddaa i their nntuml isolation upon no island ha* perhaps 
tended to preserve in them, wore than in similar pieces upon tho 
Continent, their peculiar character,, and made them ao object by 
which tu test the admissibility of the theories concern hi g the 
origin of eIio “Block Indiana.” May the zeal of iheoWem-r know 
no flagging, lhai T bcfi.ro the utter extinction of this already much- 
depleted racCt the limgu gc and customs, tho physical mid mental 
constitution of the VgJd&s may, in all particulars, be iinuly 
etftabJlthciL 
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Committee Meeting. 

17^ December, 1383, 4 p.m, t at the Fitted Service Library, 


Present : 


P, Freiidenberg, Esq., in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Eeq. 

J. B. Cull, Esq., m,j i, 
J. G- D^an, Esq, 

1>. W. Ferguson, Esq* 


*Jp L, Yarulerstimlen, Esq * 

M D. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., n.c.fl,. 
Honorary ^ccmiarj. 


Business+ 

1+*—Rend and confirmed Minutes of Last Committee Meeting. 

Besotted. Tint the following list of gentlemen be recnnN 
mended by the Committee to the Society at ihu Annual General 
Alee Ling as Office-WmTfl during 1SS6 : — 

President— The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d p. 

JW/WA«to.-_W. R. Kyuscy, tsq., p.c.m.o., and T. 
Berwjck, Esq. 

//on. Treasurer G- Dean, E^q. 

ifow. E s Davidson, Esq. p dc s. 


CbfflVJiij'i'ff. 

The Hon. Lieut,-CoL R C. II., Clarke, b.a., c.SLe. 


*E Capper* Esq* 

J. B. Cull, Esq , M.A* 
D* W. KergueoD, Esq. 
F* Freudenberg, Esq. 


^tani forth Green, Esq.^jnS* 
W. t\Banasi 3 ha, Esq. 

H a Tricaen, Esq. h m.b,* ^l.s. 
J. L. \ anderfiiraateu, 


aKaBSSrasraasir' iic 
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Annual General Meeting. 


21 #f December, 1 S$ 5 , 9 p,m.j at tfte Cviam&& Mu&eum. 


Present: 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.d.j, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 


U. F. Baumgartner, Esq., 
c<c.a* 

T. Berwick, E?q. 

Hon, LieuC-CoL F> C, H. 

Clarice, K a h c.m.g. 

J. B. Cllllj Er=q. B M,A. 

J. G. Dean,, Esq. 

A. M. Ferguwn, Esq., 
o.m.g, 

D* W. Ferguson, Esq. 

W. W, Fisher. E*q, 

Ph. Freudenherffj Esq. 

A. P. Green, Esq. 


J- J. GrmlmLrtri T Estq* 

W. Ii. Kynsey + Esq-, p.o.M.O h , 
(Vice President}. 

L G. Fyemont-FyemonE, 
E*q. n c.c.s. 

FTou. C, CEemeaitl Smith, 
C.K.O. 

W + Subhuti Tern n nan si. 

H. S. Suninggala Terunnb^. 

II. TrimeUj Esq., n., 

J. War drop, Esq, 

W. E. Davidson, Esq , C-C-?., 
Honorary Secretary. 


Two visitors. 


1, —The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and con¬ 
firmed, Mr. J. G. Dean proposed, and the Stnrwary seconded ; — 

2. —That Mr. W* W. FWber be elected a Mother,—CarnV</, 

3. “Propoi?ed by Mr. J. F. Do Saram, nnd seconded by iho 
Secretary ;■—-That Mr. Pesionjee Din»hajee Khun be elected a 
M em her,— Carried* 

4, —The Chairman announced that a letter had been received 
from the Governor’s Aide-de-Cnmp exproselug IIEa Excellency's 
regret at not being able to ho present ; nnd then cal ted on the 
Secretary to read thu Committee** Annual Report. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Committee Fur ISEo, m 
follows :— 

Anncal Report. 

Yocit OimTnitleo bog to lay before the Society a brief Report 
showing 1 the work done by the Society during and the 

posh ion it is now in* at Uifc end of the fortieth year of its exist¬ 
ence. 

»* There have been during the year sis General Meetings, besides 
this Annual General Meeting, at which the following Papers have 
been read and diPCUsaed :—■ 

I. A iranKiation, from the Dutch, by Mr. Ph, Fi i eHdeaberg + 
of ihu account of Ceylon by Johann Jacob Saar, a soldier in the 
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Congratulate ourselves on the Tact that tT.e material for printing 
in forthcoming in such abundant quantities. 

Butch service in the Bust from 1G17-I6t>7. He Forced in all the 
leading operations which resulted in the ConqueH of the Mart time 
Provinces by the Dutch from the Portuguese, 

2. Remarksion the Composition, Geographical Affinities, end 
_ni;iri of the Ceylon Flora, by H. Trimen, ii, b., fib., Director 
of i ho Royal Botanic Gardens, Fdritdeniya. 

a «i rH C ' ll " V " t - r ? nftder legation in Ceylon, by E. Ellioit, c.c.s. 
4. 1 lumbago: with special reference to the position occupied 
the Mineral in the Commerce of Ceylon, by A. M. Feign-.on, c.ji.c. 

o. Joltings fr„m a Jungle Diary : being an account of certain 
recent Anfamdogfeal Discoveries in Acmi.dhapiira, with a theory 
as u, their or,gin am] construction, |,y s. M. Hu nows, jr.j., c c.s, 
„ b - A " Altfulgmenr, t.y Mr. T. Berwick, of n Monograph On 
the V eddii of Ceyion, contributed to this Society by Professor 
Virchow, of Berlin. 

. Tbe f Geoernl Meetings have all been held in the evening at 
J , Bolouilici M useum, and from the large attendance—the average 
io*er thtrty-ihne persons at each Meeting—It ia evident thnt 
111’ ^rt"* EnEt8 iIetul ' er4 better *tso the afternoon Meetings in 

Journof** 

The Society has published timing the year the following 
numbers uf ns Juurniil j— 

v"' ~!h X°!' y"V. llf - 3 - containing the Papers rend in 1S53. 
i o, 27, l ol. \JJI.. IUN4 (Pt, I.), tteport by Mr. H. Parker, 
Kj.C-is., qu ihe Archacdbigy of Ti^£jkiuuhnrumn + 

■ c * 3 > Y o[ ’ VI1L, 18«4 (Pt, tl-b the Jar aka Studies of the 
Society during 1&S4, edited by the Bishop ui Colombo. 

An. JO \oi. 1X. T lbS-5 (Pt. I.), Catalogue of ilia Flowering 
1 Inins and terns of Ceylon, by 1|. Trimoa, jlb, ri, a., Director 
U Botanic iiardt'n^ P£dutanij&. 

i ^ 1L), containing three popular 

lecmnrca delifeied during ihe yenr by 1L Tri,rae.n p m b,, L.a.. 

lin C-JIicHEjC-OvS., ami A F M* Ferguson* o.m.o, 

tbe?e ’ lWc *™ " ow ri.e press : (1) Proceedings 
eFlf'84; (2) Proceed i r.gg of 1885 i (3) .\o. 29 , Vol. VII I. 1884 
;„'v B-), containing u large number of Papers contributed during 
168-t, and closing the Society’s Publication* fur 1354 
*■ The Society must acknowledge a debt of gratitude tint only to 
the Government for permitting to the Society, under certain res- 
friction*, tbs use of the Government Priming Prees. hut also to 
Mr G. J. A. Skeen, the Government Printer, without whoso 
ready cu - ope t alien and assistance bo much editing work could 
net bare been accomplished. As it is, five Parts 0 f the Journal 
have been i«sued during the year, and nlthough there is much 
leeway to ba made op before the Society succeeds in publishing 
all its work for a year wttlun the year, yet we have cause to 
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Programme for 2 $ 86 . 

**The in lout ion nt present U to prim the following Publications 
dm ing lH^6 r before all nrrears uro Ido-tied out :— 

(a) No. 29 , YnL YHL* IBB4 (Part III.}. 

(i) Proceedings of I £84. 

(c) proceed hi* a of iSJ'-d. 

(cJ) No. 32 h Vot, X.j I$b3 (Part III.) ; which will coimat of a 
series of translations from French anti Dutch writers on 
Ccyioiip contributed by rlie Into Colonel A. H. FyeM, 
h.k„ once Freaideot of this Society, mid by Mr* Ftu 
EYeQdenberg. 

(it) No S3, Vol. I3L, IS8o [Part lY.),in which will be priuied 
Frofeisor VlrohGw'n Monograph on the Y^ddia &f 
Ceylon, ns well as the correspondence and supplemen¬ 
tal^ Papers which nro likely to result from u full 
discussion of tho Profossor's views. 

u There ere fortunately good prospects for future Meetings as Jfiif 
ns Papers Eire concerned, and your Coin imtioo would recoin me* d Ibr 
adaption the following distribution of the Soeiet> p i Meetings ^— 
During January and February to have two Meeting*, h has 
been u-uid Ibr some yeans to devote these Meetings to Lmtisbiiions 
of writers on Ctj lon, or to subject^ of L5 statical or atitiifimrian 
interest. M r. Freuden berg^s translation of ilk Ceylon pail ions of 
Wont r ho men will find n place at one of the** Meetings. For 
the other Meeiings Papers are promised by Dr. Kyn-oy, and by 
Dr, Yanderstmakn. A series of the Bo-caJtcd popular lectures 
should be read {m in thin year) during July, August* and 
September, Towards this £ erics j cditrhditloptt have flh rudy been 
promised by the Vice-President Dr. KjttfiOT, Mr- J* Ferguson!, 
Mr* Le MesurEer, and other*. In October and November n 
serie* of Meetings should be cb-voted to the eonMounttoo of 
the Society's Jitakft studied one of the important worts which 
the Society must steadily push on. W ork has already been in 
progress some lime on this eul jeet among the best 1 hit Scholara 
of the Society. 

Jl/djwier*. 

“ Tltc number of Members at the beginning of the year ™ 143. 
It ia now I3fi, Twelve new Slctulcrs imve joined. Dyjitli 
Iijls t»lien Kir John Dougins, our genial putron mid our good 
friend j Mr. Hulibnrton JUwVJcar, r.z.sf., wh<.80 ornithological 
knowledge and love of nmural history have nficn been of use to 
the Sociotv; Mr. G. D. Browne, cc.s.; nud the lit v. S. Oud^itje. 

Member. linve resigned, and the oamoa of seven otbtra 
W t; been struck off, under the rules, for uegiecl is iulj=cripiicii. 

Finance** 

V A a (etc men! of tho Society's finances is tuhjoiued. The 
position of the Society Is sound* lUauia in a largo degree to the 
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industry of Mr, J. G. Dean, thsTreeaurer. The nssetsoFihe Society 
divide themselves ^o three tedious; (I) The ordinary 
balance of annual subscriptions over the expetiiituro. This 
tml-oee is now lis. 70 90, the income 0 f fLe y ejlr w Bpprovi _ 

rj' * he <2) The .mourn n*liaed by * certain 

number of Members Laving compounded and having become, hy 
a payment down , 0 lice of the manual nubecriplion, Members for 

, , he , “ 3tan,Ja u; lls - * 17 S0 - < 3 > The total bstiunce 

under the exploration account of He. 354 59. As retterd* the 
tuired balance nothing need be *»id i the main payments are in 
prtrnmg, the binding of a large number of books, j n Oie 
Library, and m the payment of £20 for the tnadutfon of Prohor 
Virchows contribution. As regards the second bdaoee, the Finn 
nJmfilT #1 ^ tupit-rihdi&g part of the ^ixriety’s yearly income 
ahould, the Committee think, b, diverted to eon* permanent work, 

«T,2 T 7 th t ,* “*“>• The Committee would 

S 0 **" ■ dvi “i ,hl ' 0f U PUrpote Of reprinting 

Ome ol ihe back Nmcbtra uf the Journal which are out of print 
and are now very diSeuIt to procure. The Secretary Lbs m the 
mom cut with him six application* for the purchase or exchange of 

r» y ic«^,und these cannot bo 

are left. The sale of lumbers of the Journal might in future 
be Juadcd ou this account. h 

Heprimti, 

«™Z he f 0mTT1 , U '. e furth r venIUTO t« J«"pe ‘fiat. When once the 

in httJ>A ' nv *™*9* may bo made to 
the Asiatic Society ol Bengal to allow the reprint hy this Society 

S 3 * I ' , II ?T a (Mpiminlly couceninj 

fi" f b X ‘ b » Hon, G. Turn nor in 1836-Se! 

Sitttv of Hr i'T m t WHeS m tl,a P “P^ «* & Asiatic 
SSSwf *''Vi'*™’* written ™ years before the birth 

iK.tSS 1 “™ of , p-per*. Which form perhaps the 

most important contribution within the last century to ihe eluci¬ 
dation of the aucem history of India ami Ceylon £>™ a peculiar 
claim on our MteuUnn, os they were the work of the fibred 
! .ill teholar of Ceylon, and as the discoveries made by him were 
gleaned from the ancient record of Co vine Ills t or v ti, . ■ 

iweirty Ol flenfTol Jins | ft t,ly permitted ihe same privilege of 

rox isaas* “ 

E xpigrafton. 

S- f a. ™HL „r 

Ke. 354 59 to tho credit of thj. run I. Your Com™, ! " ,° f 

that this balance should be applied to the Lro™ ?* 
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Ihe useful application of the $um in band. A special Sub- 
Committee,. consisting of liis Excellency lho Governor^ the 
late President Mr, Dickson, and Dr. Kynsoy* aaioriuk.-d with the 
Revenue and h.ngiueer Otficrers at AuutudbupurB, were nominated 
at a General Meeting to direct the expenditure of ikta fund, and 
this Sub-Committee will be able, with tin* os^istance on 1 be spot of 
Mr. Burrow^; one of our most industrious Member*, to turn tbo 
balance to good account r 

Secretaryship* 

(i Tba Honorary Secretary Mr, Davidson, proceeds to Eurn pa 
On six months* leave of absence from March next, bn! ihu 
Committee bare boon fortunate enough to obtain the promise 
of Mr. K. W. Ieverb's services duriog Mr. David * 013 ‘s absence j 
posaibly Mr. lovers inuy be Induced 10 lake tip tke^ Secretary's 
duties permanently.” 


On the conclusion of the rend in;? of the Report— 

The Chairman ru-o and said 1 * l I perform 1 little more than a 
formal duty in moving the adoption of the Report. I think wo 
shall Jill agree that it lb a record of useful mid satisfactory work. 
h ex hi bits a sound financial posilion h and lay* bgforu m sensible 
suggestions for the arrangement, of our Proceeding* in the coming 
year, hi moving l he adoption of the report, 1 feel that 1 am to 
aum© extent asking the Members present to put their seal upon 
ltie valuable services of e lie reader. A Society of this kind owes 
iih ©lEciency and prosperity hi a very targe proportion indeed to 
tbu activity of its Secretary, and wo have been wry huppv in 
having such n Secretary ns 11 r. Davidson, and we shall regret for 
a time that be is going away* There is one part of the Report 
with regard to which 1 should like to make a nLi:_*ge*tioii ± if it were 
in order now, and that is with respect to the closing word^ in 
which he threw out $nase hint that on his return iho duties will 
still remain in other hands. We tdinh enjoy the able service^ of 
Mr. levers* and the lime I hope will come when be will !*q 
permanently connected with us ; but until we have had a great 
deal more out of Mr. Davidson, we shall not. I hope, see the w ork 
entrusted to other hands. (Laughter and applaud} I beg to 
move the adoption of the Rejiori.” 

Mr. A M. Ferguson, C.u.o.:—1 have much pleasure In second bg 
th e mo lion. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Election qf Committee. 

Mr* Ph. s Freiklenberg “My Lord Bishop, Ladies, and Genllo- 
men + —l have been r&quesled to lay before you for your approval 
the list of the Members of Committee for the ensuing year, as 
suggested at our last Committee Mceiing. It h usual on such 
occasions 10 express the wiish that a m^k like tbi* had been 
entrusted to abler bands to do justice to ill j Lyt^ as such a remark 
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woul.l lie coBspcciioui by want of freslme**, I will refrain from 
nmfcing ie s limvE V^r inlpnse tny fcdingG an lh<a point Tnrsy b$ r 
(A J Hu i'll. J TJie list which w e bivc to submit to yon commit 
th-ry Jew ctew iiamen. His Excc JJcticj the Governor It the Patron 
of ttm bociely, rj.ii J, jlh ji ivuu^r of eourso t ia not subject to ru- 
i- action ; Imt hm- trust (hat Hi* Excellency will not withdraw his 
pHtnj.mp f><Hn this Society as lpou ns he rulea over this IsW. 
iltur, lienr.) [tie direct intervention on btliajf of tlie Society by 
IJi* Excellency !ms immensely beneflieif it, mid the eatbwiims 
v.c huve i-oen used to of late—and I do nm think I amexsk-eraiWK 
T lie " 1 60 ‘■™ trreutly due to the interest which His Excel- 

kney tubes in tlie Sociery ; and it i* quite refio^tiing to comntst 
‘, ? now «idi, for instance, one which 1 wmember in 

tins very room not many years ago, when the only persons 
P ™ 1 wer .° * ,u IlUo Hlin °rnry Secretary, one Member to read 
„ 1 a f“ r * ,kUO i’; er to “'"1 your obedient servant iu the chair I 

(Laughtor„} Tl, ft office 0 f President bos been vacated bv the 
\\Tu' i 1 ™. h “ Nurture from Ceylon. Ilia Lord-dim 

j H,a , i* J|!kS ver J' k<ndlv consented to temporarily act for bfrn ; 
and to-daywears going to ask him to ill I [bat office permanently, 
inn are nil a ware wliat a v«t unaam of work His Lordship has 
dono pr this Society, and hie name will always in our ammls ha 

Tu^ th ^ domestic occurrence, in 

Bed-l ha a life—the J itahns, A,« first Vico-Preeidect, we propose 
o you to ri j -elect Dr. Kynaoy, who has ao wortnily filled the p js( 
hitherto j nod ns second Vice-Pros ideal, my Urarn&j friend Mr. 
uerwjc-k ins the unanimous recommeiilatiou of the Committee, 
the worthy TrcsMjrer Juts ouahled the Seen dory to lay before yru 
to-uight such a flowing eocount of the financial position of tins 
Society that I ihuik we m ail anxious to caddie him once mure 
in the nriDons duty of looking afti-r the pounds, shillings, and 
ponce, and we only hope be will be os fortunate iu the future as bfi 
(n Imb ! Vi/ j£U .^ lk ‘ t 111 JiitndLmg the gigantic accounts entrusted 
U, t “n ?* Hotwrur / Juries we have had t w& _ 

iLterestfonh ^ ’ a \ ,r ‘ W * E ‘ DaviliMfl * Mr - Bell has, io the 
w» Ik!if i hl> S ! rVl08f L kcen KUi »Ycd from Colombo, and I think 
lis w']l ^“'11'“ 0 ^° ]IS « Secretary. while we trust 

V ,H^) e to e lT « us his valuable aid by lidping 10 edit Ute 
Journal of ibis Society. Mr David™ is p 4 poJrf £ 

w tb r M “ Btc r l * ho *U kave liked to say something 
about bitn, hut unfortunately for roe Ilia Lordship W autidpated 

Comm?ii 0n f flg ,D , th8 h l °f ‘l 19 wutlemen to servo 0! li.e 

SThTtfid T'l ' f Were who bad first arrived at 

the bright idea of adding therm and lustre loour Mceliugsbv their 

T uf ‘he very lean wo cor,id do 

to sh..w our gratUudu was h, elect a „e of diem to servo on the 
Comm it tee. (Laughter.) I was stopped iu my rr-oareLL-. hv t e 
Uoeorary Secretary, why pointed out that la.jL* M 

attend, net as SI embers, but a, guI*L < a ■ ^™" ltsi i 

a. .«uuh„™ tfinoD ft.,,. „i, s SXtaSSS* 
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sex from power, and after wards claim the merit of politeness 
in doing n small part of their duty. The names of the Committee 
Members are those of John i upper, E^^. T the ohbftt Member of 
this Society ; Hod, Lieiit^-Colonel Clarke, c.ii.c^ ono of the 
youngest Mcmbcrs T but whom we trust to see following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor in office, the late CoL Fyers, who 
at one time was President of ihh Satiety ; «J. B.Culh Esq,,M.A.Ju- 
dispeoaAblefordLscuseinosat our Meetings ; D. Vr\ Ferguson* Ecq.j 
who will be very useful to this Society in his absence, inasmuch 
as he has promised to write a Paper or two For us when lie 
takes bis leave to Europe, having at present no ihne to attend 
to tis; Sr liI]E forth Greem Esq.,~we trust that Mr T Greco, 
who continues so immersed in hie researches, will give ua 
a most interesting account of the marriage customs of the 
llymenoptera (laughter) ; W. F. lianasi^ha, Ur. !L Trimen, and 
Dr. J. L. VnnJeratrnaten. are the three other Members of Committee 
propone. Gentlemen, I leave the list of names in your humD. and 
1 fruit to hod that we have only anticipated your decision * f 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J, J. Grinlinton seconded. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Bishop of Colombo then roj*e to deliver the Presidential 
Address which ran ns follows i — 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

*' The custom of an Annual Address by the President- is in itself 
an excellent custom, but it imposes a tn*k which is very difficult 
to perform. Those who have preceded me in th\$ chair bftve 
been men remarkably well qualified io undertake it, cither by 
general culture or by special acquaintance with one of I ho sub¬ 
jects of the Society's study, or by both. Yet such men a# these, 
I 6ud, have very frequently omitted the Presidential Address, and 
those who have discharged the duty have bad tbe great adviiu* 
tago of doing bo after the custom hud been so mo years m abey¬ 
ance. They have thus bad ihe events ami proceedings of three 
or more year* to describe ; or, in some cases, after a much longer 
interval, they have had occasion to revive decayed interest, and 
when the retrospect was unsatisfactory they have found room for 
exhortation In looking forward, 

s> My immediate predecessor possessed in a high degree the qua I i- 
tieriilions, both general and special, for this ta*k T and had he been 
still with ub would no doubt have discharged it well to-day. lie 
would have been abb to review a year’s work over which he had 
himself presided- 

4 *I t on the other hand, have, I think, good reason to ask your 
kind indulgence, if on first entering on otfire [ am unprepared 
either to review or to direct th& Society** exertions. A few 
weeks ago I had no nnrion that 1 should become in any degree 
responsible for them. During the time I hold the office to which 
you have been so good as to appoint me, I will try to keep at 
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least an eaurani with your proceedings and what concent them; 
but I speak ta-day a- one who ha* been till quite recently hixiv 
more than an outsider. 

W A President^ Address ought, I think, to do one of two things. 
It nu^ht either to p:^.H in review the iltorrent branches of 
learning which come within the purview of the Society, and Xa 
describe and ^tsniate the progresa made in each, both within the 
Society and without it i or, it the speaker be character^ Lically n 
epochal ini, li Fa address shouJij be either n popular sketch of, or a 
substantial contribution t® ? the Subject of which he is n master. 
Both these methods are unhappily impossible to me. I am 
neither Jack of nil trades, nor master of any one* 

11 Wbai n President's Address ought not io he, that I Fear is all 
that I can offer, namely, the occupation of a certain amount of 
the Society’a time, with no definite result either for edification or 
unm cement. 

Jfcfony* 

u Of t he Pa para wh i cb t ho Soci ety Jiaj$ I ately printed, several had 
been already some time in its possession, And were therefore re¬ 
ferred to by my predece&aor among the events of last yaor. This 
h the cam even with Dr* Trimerfs very valuable catalogue of 
tfcyloa plants ;* which is important enough, however, to signalise 
the year of its actual publication as well as that in which it was 
presented to the Society* l coiusbler It a high honour to the 
Society to Jh the medium of presenting to the asientitle world a 
work which 1 1 am sure, will bo of abiding value. 

4 laklng etock afrosh T after the interval of twenty years- which 
had elapsed since Dr. ThwaUea' 4 * Enumerate® ,p came out, of ihe 
stores of knowledge which had been collected by mniiy observers 
(severn] distinguished embers of this Society among thorn), 
Ur_ Triinen has added 200 species, be lella m T to the list of 1864, 
and iiM revised and r^arraiigftd the whole. This catalogue must 
ho of inestimable value to professed botanists ; but to the general 
leaders the Remarks on the Ceylon flora, which the author road 
to uq in February laat, will bo still more acceptable. It surprised 
us to hod how many of thoae plants which wo had regarded tut 
most characteristic of Ceylon have really been introduced from 
other lands. Without the mango, the j*k, the nreca, Lhe castor- 
ail plant, the datura, or the temple trees, one thinkn Ceylon 
would hardly he Ceylon, let these. Dr, Trimeu tells os are as 
much Foreigners and colonists here asany Member of this Society. 
It U gratify Lug to learn that our flora is decidedly a rich one, and 

that we beat our Indian neighbaura^sraa for area_in ibis par- 

ticukr. To uu inhabitant of Ceylon it Is still more gratifying 
to learn that n large portion, some 30 per cent, af the kinds, nr* 
eudumic or pectilW to tho Island, und that m spite of our eloio 
proximity to the Indian Coutinenlu Of the rest nearly *11 are 

* C. A. 8. JourDib Yd. tX. r NhJl Si of ] &35. ~™ 
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identical with species found in the adjoining Pcftiniulaj m that 
the north of Ceylon is with reason believed to have been joined 
to the mamlnml in recent geological times* But more than half 
of our tEiouiUftin species are not found even in the !X Uglier is, 
though they belong to genera found there. 

s *But there is a strong non-peimiHutar clement, found chiefly in 
the south of the Inland, and this is Malayan in affinity (similar, 

L to the flora of A$&luh + liunnab, the Andamans, Singapore, 
and Sumatra). And this Malayan efe-uwat is present hero inure 
conspicuously than on the Indian coast. Whether those carnc 
through India or uot + is doubted, Wallace thinks they did- Dr. 
Trims a is Loch nod to think they came direct from, the islands 
II can clot hut strike one as curious that the same acuities ate 
conspicuous between the floras its between dio peoples and 
religious of Nop&I, Burma* and ^iam on the one hand, and Ceylon 
on. the other. Still more that the question should be under dis¬ 
pute, whether the course of immigration of these gentle and 
gradual visitors, as well &i of the ruder steps of human civilisa¬ 
tion, was from the north and east direct, or by the way of Sou them 
India. 

w Dr« Trimcn F s lighter touch, in this more popular Paper, shows 
how well he could do, what we so ranch want somo one to do, n 
popular Hand-book of Botany for Ueyku. l asked one of tho 
leading .English botanists ibr such a book, and his reply was: 

* There La none, get Dr. Trimfin. to write one : he Is the very man/ 

Kaiurai History. 

^Id a cognate fleld of Xntund History the .Society may congra¬ 
tulate itself tm having received and published Mr. A. M* 
Forguson + s excellent Paper on Plumbago/ Ho not only told ns 
about tho tnineralogicaL and chemical qualities of this mya- 
teriouB substance, and gave much in format ion os to its geological 
relation^ but ho gave fl very practical turn to the subject 
by tracing the fluctuations of the trade, and describing the appli- 
efitiou of plumbago in the arts* The intimate connection of this 
industry with the native enterprise, and native labour, the 
primitive mining operation3. the employment of large ii umbers of 
opemtivea of both sexes in 1 ho milk, combine to render thte a 
subject of peculiar interest to he, and the Paper I refer to must be 
of great value to vuiy many. 

«T1ub ii in the ft ret place a learned Society, but if it can so pursue 
Bclence as to promote useful industry, or so follow (he steps of 
industry as to collect observations of scientific value, it is doing— 
I venture to think—what is essentially its proper work. 

« I could wish that in this direc lion another track might be explored, 
or rather the result of its exploration recorded in a scientific form. 
1 refer to the search lately made for gold, I suppose a great deal 
of information must liavo been acquired, in different placna by 
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JifR-reiit people, valuable geological and mineralcgicnJ oUervntions 
?T'. ,a ® urf0t > f «|>l<™ti(m H conducted whim morcco.amcr- 
3 “S ™ nDl ™ a ‘ h V ‘ h ^ rest,| t9 hare ever hceu 

nr P I TL ,° ! T' ! ee " d *™ mn wbs> " uve Ui tltoadmimble Paper 

SjTh n 'f r™ of giving so mud. information to 
wffV b [ ™ fM * 1 ™ unable ro keep pace with it, 

' r f.“ m Jesl,Jerall ”£ m *y tdV 0 already been done j but, if 

■.J sZ“ d HUgg ^ ti0n to J,im aad 

Geolagy. 

° T of Ce - rIotl is liot very attnwtive 

- jperl]unlly, because it would consist almost entirely, I imadne 
of the bistory of the earth itself, and not of the lighter amusement 
the^T - 1 1 ,untm f- t And T et 1 Wd scientific men say that 
itnuZ Ti d f ll1 i * k ' Mut hon> - nor ™" ft, 'J' orie travel much 

a out thus Is an ! without wishing to know why the hills lie like 

5'®**“® Wind '. d f |Taa .™« !1 ™* ‘J'S country, abruptly broken 

^ Rlor>inff . ?* thoolhe ^ "V til rough large 
area.-, of the Island wc meet with low ridge after rid^ if v Mt 

}- wa * hQ i ^ lh0 Meaa ln ^ *>* 35 

CSETS C r P " P t ,re aaJ a ‘ tre ' 0rfmi in oue l0D & rih «roi 

XZ 7 ? r jl8t “ n * m& 0nd ' liiat t and of what 

other laud,now, perhaps out of sight, ear “ Lnfiku Dwfm " was once 

towards fl.Z^Z™’^ 0116 ° f ™ S ' ' 3eplkl but > ht>{ote 1 tnTa bi&k 

ihe Mur-nmi^ 0r °i ru WI re ? tlJre to express a hope, io regard to 
!o 0bBH ” atloas onr "hiob the K uri-eyor > Gen eral 

o ably presides—observations which his recently nrovided 

tfSSb?! *?"****»~ lwp« that to tins brZh 
serno Z^i”’ I<ID * "Z" E t " >ff fwni fir Proceeding?, we may 
“ day have . contribution from Li s hand. ffi, stroke 

Ijeinr-' ZZr 1 ward—ithere is somethingcxliiIorating in 

overvthin«nd 0 f 1 ^? p | b— 'hese days of excitement about 
u afti r d e f j!fr‘"r f E, f t,,r ?cc'irred to mo how great a field 

disbar hZ C fJ f,0U ' whar « eiect ™ coergles iiro so powerful, and 
, f J l!lc “ ,J *^ Tei ^ Cen m » grand and terrible a scale, for eys- 

SSS ^fS 1 * 0 i. lb * fJ r rce Hli ‘ liirMlIotl ofeartbHjurreate, « 

Archeology and History. 

,: l should like to have spoken at some length of Mr Pnrker’s 
deeply interesting Paper on TisiatnaharamiL • tm r th™i« h „r il ■ f 

i, * M , « V1 ,W.,1 b f jEnUbS:?5£‘S J "J 

would express the greatest a^tnjration for Mr. p &r kor% 
jDdgmpct, aiul kAming ; but e!ic aiinp Hm* t f i - V*^* 

win H si, „™ „ Ci.'Si; K I” ““ 

Yery preo,o Ug , many 0 f tbc latigra ,., no doubt scutiJ , 1? m 
* c - ^ S. Jmnuk Tel, VtfL, Sc. 27 of ]*tu7 
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ingenious ; but I should like to see a good battle over aome of 
them before they go down to future readers under tbe shelter of 
the reputation for learning and accuracy which thin Paper will 
assuredly secure to their author* 

B bailed Eu that remote* and, hut for his exert ion s,~ possibly an 
Apm of them, still* to Boms,—that unattractive spot* Mr. Parker 
has not ody discovered amid its dulnt^s a store of antiquarian 
wealth* not only extracted thence treasures of information, not 
only repeopled—what he would not allow us to call n desert.— 
wii|j the scenes of life and prosperity f but ho has gilded it—this 
home of Ills toil—With, may I venture to say T just a touch of that 
fjleam that never was on sea or land ^ it must be no le*s than the 
great capital and even source of Aryan civilkatioD for the Inland - 
there Wijayo himself must have landed* and thence th* Princess 
KucbchutJLL have been escorted to Anurddhapum, Now* wy can 
see Adim'e Peak from off Chllaw (and probably farther north)* 
well iis from off the southern coast j and before Tambaputmi is 
to be fixed on the banks of the Kirin da, we must look n little 
closer into s^me of the arguments* lest we be caught by the 
enthusiasm of an explorer* who is too jeatoudy bent at rxorditt 
u r&ium ang vsttora / hi at 

“"■It ia very possible that the result of debate may be to place 
Mr, Parker's codcIlisEoee.^ on an unavailable basis. In the 
meantime, I should like to express my conviction—jt h one at 
which moat Members of this Society have armed—that be does 
absolutely right in taking as n guide, to be trusted even further 
than at hrst sight seems possible, the old historical works of the 
Sinhalese,-the ^DipnvnijEa 1 and the 1 MahAwEtpsa.’ What 
enu bo more Instructive than the successive continual ions of that 
history which succesaive discoveries bring to light ? How dear is 
the warning which these give to stndcnt^ of history, that excessive 

scepticism ■—«n tom pi nous setting aside of local chronicles_may 

he far more on philosophical than a humble following of them 
wherever they Can reasonably be followed. 

4 "Tho fashion of historical scepticism* under ibe teaching of 
Niebuhr and his followers such a* Groin, Mommsen, nnd others, 
imd led to an excessive distrust. I suppose no more signal refu¬ 
tation of their posit Sun could he found than die ‘Mah&wtnsa* 
afforda. 

“ Here are the records of a people imperfectly civilised ; a people 
of the so-nailed ini aginative Indian race ; records preserved in 
poetry ; records about countries which the nation by whom those 
records are preserved had left centuries ago \ records over laden 
with ridiculous monstrosities, nfig&s* yak thus* oceans of ghee, and 
mcmriintos of flowers, and ftd.GOU monks coming though the air on 
every possible occasion. Every sign by which an untrustworthy 
record was supposed to be marked was present ; yet when was 
record uwrv triumphantly confirmed ? 

^Thc s Mnhftwagsa 1 states that A§dka lived at such a dale. The 
identity of A*dka and Piyadassi is stated by the 'Dlpawagaa^’ aml 
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proved bj bis own, edict; the very writings of FiyadaMi, on the 
rocks in many parts of IniliAj name the con temporary Greek kings: 
the date of iho?io kings, ascertained from undoubted Greek bis- 
toryj confirm with practical accuracy the date assigned to A^bka. 

* The weasel* goes into detail about Asdkn's doings, and 

AMOrta tli nt be seat preac hers of Buddhism into venous ecu n tries 
amongst whom one Euaap was ectit with others, it says, la tko 
I [ Imav tin to. This Et&lcmcQt remains unverified in the page# of 
the l Mnh£irA$8&' till tLe nineteenth century. Then the digoba 
of Sjkticbl is explored ; relin-boxes arc found ; they are inscribed 
with mimes in the unmistakable characters of Asdk a*a time, the 
characters of his inscriptions (I speak within the limits of practi¬ 
cal accuracy)* nnd on one of thesa are found the words Kusapa 
gotam Suva kvntauuf dvdrit/asa c (Relics) of Kassopa, teacher 
of the whole Ilemavanta country/ 

tL In view of such evidence ns this* to question tho mission of 
Mahirida would be absurd, and he would be n rash man who 
would draw the line there. And if Mr. Parker i & y e emphnnis on 
the 4 Bfp&wag&a/ saying that it was by stress of wind that Wijayo 
was driven to Lnrjkii* and that he saw AdnnTs Peak before be 
landed, he is at any rate on safer ground than I should be, if 1 
said \t was extravagant to attach weight to t-uch details. 

“From AnnrJidhapura pew dtscoveriea have been reported to 
the Society in a Paper, rich in facte ns well m gay with humour 
and daring m speculation, by b!r + Burrows/ I hope the challenge 
wbfch ho has thrown down will be taken up during the coming 
year by some advocate of the prevailing opinions. In presenting 
the solid results of bis labours in exploration* ho diverged into 
ingenious speculations ns to the origin of all that art and civilisa¬ 
tion * and shocked the Aryan Ben Sibil it tea of some of us by 
suggesting that it was in reality Grav id inn. There is much to 
bo said no doubt on both sides. Some scholars of name, Lsasen 
in particular, laid it down years ago, before they hod much means 
of nscertainiugj that the origin of the Sinhalese language wm 
U rn vidian ; and hence, in spite of Max Muller and mosl modern 
authorities, there are still those who dispute the fundamentally 
Aryan character of the language* 

Veddd*. 

** The same question is touched upon in the elaborate Paper of 
Professor Virchow on the V^dd^a, In discussing whether the 
affinities of tliat race he Aryan or Dmi idiom he considers the 
question of the Sinhalese language itself an too uncertain to be 
made the ground of argument. The Professor 1 * Paper will no 
doubt lie criticised. Mr. Le Meanrier and others will booh present 
us with views which differ, I understand, in « ome degree from 
the Prot^EBor s ^ and indeed, when we see how lamentably haitii- 
pered Frofcsaor V irc how wa s by having to taka atmoat all bis 

Jgtltnjp troca a Juugt* THlffy +f 
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facta at second-hand, we may think—without arrogance—that 
on many point* he maybe yet corrected by observers on the 
spot + But in the mean!hue hts general conclusion a si baaed on too 
careful consideration of all the available testimonies to ho easily 
overthrown* He thinks that ihc Voddjga are a pure and strictly 
native race, who Inhabited the Island before the Wijay&n settler* 
came ; theLt they are probably akin to some of the mountain tribes 
of Southern India ratber than to the Tamila ; and that the 
Sighatese are a mixed race, the offspring of these aboriginal 
Inhabitant* on the one side, and of the Wijayua immigrants on 
tho other, 

Jdlaka** 

*■ On the £!Pie question F of the immigration and affinities of 
national the permanence of custom a, the veracity of traditions* 
as well ag on the great subjects of religion and ancient art, light 
will be thrown, I hope, by the study, which we hope to carry on 
during ibe coming year, of the Poll Jut aka?. An instalment, 
very sketchy and superficial,. and from the no tore of the case 
irregular in form, is so far through the Press that our Secretary 
hag reckoned it a* printed. We him promise' of contribution^ 
for the translation of a considerable proportion oftlic next hundred 
stories p and we shall be glad to receive more ; hut what wo want 
especially is that Members should undertake some of tbo colla¬ 
teral work of ilinstialiotL Wo require for instance, at the very 
outset, a good list of the books which have been written about 
the ilacakas, with a brief intimation of the contents of each ; wo 
require a comparison of the tales in this collection, with those 
which occur itt Burmese* or Chinese* or Thibetan collections; 
wo want tho Qifch as traced to their sources,in the * Dkanunapada* 1 
in other FS|aka books, or in outside literature; we want the 
Jdtakas which occur, in various stages of development, in the 
various Pi taka book*, compared with the same as they stand in 
tho Jfitaka Commentary itaelf. As the Committee do not 
proper to bring on those Papers till towards the cud of the j*u\ 
it is to he hoped that Members will bo found to undertake each* 
Bharo in these several departments of the work. 

Sinhalese Dictionary, 

« A word must be said about the scheme for a Sinhalese Pie- 
tit onry* We have taken the first step, but only that; but wo 
hato not abandoned tho Idea. My own absence and Mr. Dickson 7 * 
departure have delayed the Committee ; but I hope Lt will soon 
meet and finally agree upon a Sample glossary *; which wilt be 
circulated among those who are likely to help m t as an indication 
of the kind of help we seek. The idea is, not to begin to compile 
a dictionary, but to begin to form glossaries of particular books, 
each co-operator taking a book or a portion of a book, and under¬ 
taking to make an alphabetical list of the words cento Sued In it, 
giving for each the exact place or places where it occurs, and tho 
meaning which it bears there. It ie thought that out of many 
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such glossaries, showing in what books of different ages and stylos 
each word occurs, mid wbut varieties of moaning U has gone 
thfoogh, a systematic and scientific dictionary may some day lie 
made. That wo do not hope to see: wc fire content to make 
bricks at present for the building that is to come* 

Gonchtio** 

w And now, Indies imd gontlemca T I must elelAm you no longer, 
I have touched on only part of the topics which belong to the 
scope of our Society* Modern history, such as Mr. Frotldcubcrg 
is translating for us + modem language, present customs, religion, 
art, nuiuy things not less important them those I have mentioned, 
1 have left untouched. How vast is the field of study that opens 
out before ns, when we direct our thought upon even so siuail a 
world aj that of this little Island ! And what Is all this in 
comparison with the expanse that lies before the restless intellect 
of man to be explored imd sounded E Ar$ tungtt vita firevti / Yet 
in such leisure hours we have, few enough with many of ns, it 
Isaeoiething IF we have let in the light on otie a pot, however 
smul l r that was dark before ;. or have laid some stone, however 
insignificant, in the vast fabric of knowledge-” 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor ■— 6m Ao your youngest 
Member, I feel that It Is somewhat venturesome on my port to act on 
a suggestion which has been made to me* namely, that of acting 
as your month-piece in giving our thanks to his Lordship for the 
very excellent address which he has delivered. I was rather 
under the impression when ho opened his remarks that he wo old 
sit down after giving tis hut very little information, but ai his 
Paper developed iLwEI 1 , I felt tlmt we were listening to a master, 
and that the Royal Asiatic Society of this Colony had at its head 
a President worthy of itself* and worthy of ita past history. He 
touched in bo many ways exactly upon those point a which wo 
should expect a President of a learned Society to touch upon, that 
be fulfilled his duty far more to our satisfaction, I aui sure, than to 
bia own. The Address which he Ins read will bo perused, I am 
quite sura, by the other Members present who have not had the 
advantage of atteudiog here to-night, with that gratification w hich 
wo have all derived from it. On your behalf I beg to tender to 
his Lordship our thanks for his very excellent Address, and our 
thanks for having accepted the post which the Society wished 
that Hts Lordship ahould fill permanently* 71 (Applause.) 

The lion. Lietncuunt-Colouel Clarke seconded ibu motion for a 
vote of thanks. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-GovernorAs it is impossible for 
bis Lordship to put this to she vote, I beg to do bo. The motion 
in that a Yota of thanks be tendered to his Lordship for fits very 
admirable Address.”—Carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman I have to thank you for the confidence you 
have boon kind enough to put [□ nie and to say that the business 
of the Meeting is conduded/' 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(CEYLON BRANCH,) 


TV Asiatic Society of Ceylon wna instituted 7th February 
If™ 1 . l>y_ tlie rninniinons vote [of a Special General 
- re ling "It be Roynl Asiatic Society, held on the 7tli 
Fts liru ary, 1846, it was declared a branch of that Society 

It. Cef, ““ * 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Preamlf!^ 

L The design of ,| !e Society la to institute and promote 
'"YLw ', n l? tL *: } JatoT T' K dig bn SI, Language*, Literate™. Arte 
, 7 Soft'll Cond«iOd or the present and former Inhabitants of ifaia 

Member $ m 

* !*?J? aekty aI !l' U of JBesident or Ordinary. Hono- 

fLS^^SS^£s^r> *“ * ctolby “ * 

U) Members residing to Ceylon ore considered Resident, 

(fi) Persona who contribute to the objects of the Society in 
an eminent and distinguished manner are. on tho 

McmWs"^™ ° f t,t! r '™ anl “«*di«lW* « Honorary 

W ^ - H »-'r 

Committee, be elected Corrt eponding Uembers- 
EiFrance Ftt find SubtertpHont 

Ofll-. M Anotiii] ibS ta'SaSTSTS 
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the let of January of each year. Members who fnil to pa y their 
uub&criptions by the end of the year (provided they have been 
called for) shah \}Qcmi*\<teml>ip*Qfncto, to have neJt&qai§bed their 
connection witls i he Society. Member* who liove Ijceu absent 
from Ceylon hove the privilege of rejoining the Society wkhiu 
twelve months of their return to Lho UL&nd, on payment of the 
subacripumi fur the current year* 

(i a} The privilege of IJfi membership moy be ensured by 
tiio payment of:—(i) Ka + t05 + WLth entrance fee on 
jvlnib.-koi] to the Society j til) Rsw alter two years 1 
subscription * fiii) Ea, 73*50, alter four or more years 1 
subscription i 

(A) Ihnwrartj find Corrwpcrulir Members dial! not bo 
subject lo any entrance fee or subscription, and are to 
be admitted to tbe Meetings of the Society and to the 
privilege of its Library, but are not competent to vote 
at .MeetEngs, to l*e elected to any of its offices, nr trike 
any part in its private busiDeu* 

(r) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may he re¬ 
admitted Members without entrance fry, subject to 
tiio discretion of the Man aging Committee 


Offite-&c&rtTt . 

4, The office-bearorB of tbe Society shall be : a President, two 
Vice-Presidents* a Treoaurar* and a Secretary, all nppointed by 
open vole at the Annual Meeting of tbe Society ; and their 
functions shall ho as follows :— 

(a) The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, shall take the Chair at all Meetings of 
the Society and of the Committee, itniiataiii order, 
collect the vote** and cause the laws of the Society to 
be observed and enforced * 

(h) The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all 
money* on behalf of the Society, keep an account 
ihereof, iticLtiding the vouchers, and submit a state¬ 
ment of tbe pecuniary affaire of the Society to the 
Annual Meeting* and at all ether times as may be 
required. 

{c) The Secretary shall arrange* give notice of* and attend 
all Meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and 
record iheir proceeding*- He shall also edit tha 
Journal, niiilescrciAC a general superin tendance under 
tbe authority of the Comniiitea. 

la tbe event of any office-bearer leaving tbe Colony fur three 
(3) months, it shall he competent for the Committee to fill up the 
office, at the next General Meeting* 
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Committee* 

S- The affairs of the Society ahull he managed by a Committee 
of nine Members (with power to mid fo thdr number), in addition 
to cdUca-beam*, and elected in like manner j hut, subject always 
to rules and regain dons pu^d -it General Mootings* Throe 
to form a quorum. 

Modi: of Admission* 

6. Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission to 
tb® Society slmij give notice to tho Secretary* in writing, at 
least a fortnight before the as&ombJy of any General fleeting. 
Admission to Membership of the Society shall be by ballot at 
&tty General Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected 
unJes* be Las two-thirds of the voles token in hie favour. 


3hcting* m 

?+ An Annual Meeting of the Society hhull l*e held in 
December^ and General Meetings fit such other times ns may bo 
determined by the Committee ; duo notice of the Meetings^ of 
any futended motions which do not come through the Committee, 
and the riomination of new M e-tubers* being always first given by 
the Secretary. 

B, The coarse of business at General Meetings phall l>@ as 

follows :— 

(a) The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary* and signed by the Chairman. 

(fi) Candidates lor Membership shall then be proposed* 
ha]Jotted for, admitted or otherwise* 

(ff) Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications 
mode of all nr tides recei ved, and donations to the 
Society* 

(«0 Any specific business submitted by ibe Committee-, or 
appointed for consideration, shall bo proceeded witii. 

(a) Papers and communication* for the Society ahull thon 
be road. 

9. Every Mem her of tbs Society W the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing, either personally or by card, cue or two victor* to the 
General Meetings* 

10. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These mu*t bo named 
at a General Meeting, and will act a*, mooli as possible in 
co-operation with the Secretary of the Society, who will be a 
constituent Member of all such Committeea- 

I’apert and Communications,. 

11. All Papers and curamunicatiomi ehall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a fortnight before the aasembliog q f the General 
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fiVlh 

Meeting at which the? jutes intended to he read. Such Papera 
shall be read by the author, or l he Secretary, or hy so mu Member 
of the Society* 

1All Papers and other communications to the Society read 
or submitted lit any General Meeting shall be open to free 
discussion ; and such Papers and discussions may be primed in 
the Transactions of the Society* if approved by the Committee, 

I3 h The writer of any Paper which is published In die 
Society's Jwirtiul skull be entitled to receive tweniy-fiYq printed 
copies of his Paper. 

Journals* 

14. One copy of each Journal *hall be pent by the Secretary 
to every Member who ha* paid hi a subscription, for the current 
year, ami lo every Honorary Member; and every such Member 
may proeuru ai second copy on application to the Secretary. 
Members requiring more tban two copica of the Journal cad bo 
supplied with them at half the price charged the public. 

Suspension ami Alteration of Rules* 

|& It shall bo competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above rules, 

16. No alteration of rules shall ho made except; at the Animal 
Meeting, and unless carried by a majority of not lee* than 
two-thirds of the Members present; duo notice of any proposed 
alteration having been given in writing to the Secretary at least 
a fortnight before the Meeting. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOC1KTY. 

(CEYLON BRANCH,) 


The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted TtTi Fdmmry, 
i H4 j, and by the unanimous vote to f :t Special General 
Meeting of I tie lioyd Asiatic Society, held on ihc 7th 
February, 1S!H. St was declared a branch of lhat Society, 
under the designation of - Thu Ceylon Brandi of the 
Royal Asiatic Society," 


RULES AKD RLGULATIONS. 


Preamble. 

U Tiie ijeeign of the Society is to institute anil promote 
inquires into the History, Religions, Language*, Lilcmture, Arts, 
ami Social Ckmciiuou of ibe present imtl former inhabitants of this 
iBlanJ, with ns Geology md Mlnenilogy, iu Clinmto uud Meteor- 

its Boiuny sod Zoology* 


Member*. 


2. Tiio Society shall consist of Resident or Ordinary, Hono. 
wry, and Corresponding Members: all elected by ballot at a 
(j-eueral Meeting of the Society, 

(n) Members residing in Ceylon arc considered Resident. 


(£j Persons who contribute to tho object* of the Society in 
an eminent and distinguished manner nro. on the 
recommendation of die Committee, eligible as Honorary 
Members. J 


(c) Ail Military Medical Officers in Ceylon are Honorary 
Members of tLe Society, J 

(J) Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, utmn 
dpeciui ground^ and on the reeoirnitendutEon of the 
Commit^ be elected CorrrapotHlbg Member^ 


Entrance Pee and Subscription*. 

3. Every Ordinary Mcmlior of the Society shall pay on 
3' »7i°“ * B \onis 5 25, and an nuLal sub^rL* 

f 1050 ‘ ADnuai subscriptions shall ho considered due on 
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the 1 st of January of each year, Members who full to pay their 
subscriptions by the end of the year (provided they have Ijccu 
called for) shall be considered, ipso facin, to have relinquished their 
connection with the Society, Members who have been absent 
from Ceylon have tlm privilege of rejoining the Society within 
twelve months of their return to the Island, on payment of the 
subscription fbr the currant year. 

(a) The privilege of Life membtrthip may be ensured by 
the payment of:—(i) R* t Jtio r with entrance fee on 
admission to the Society ; Hi] R*. te4 h after two years* 
subscription ; fm) 1£-■?. 73*50, after four or more years 5 
subscript ion, 

(h) Honorary a tad Corresponding Members shall not be 
subject to any entrance fee or fubserjjlfJoo, and are to 
be admitted to the Meetings of the Society and to the 
privilege of if* Library, but are not competent to vote 
at Meetings, to Ins elected to any of its ollices, or take 
any part in its private businesa* 

{e) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re* 
admitted Members without entrance fee, subject to 
the discretion of the Managing Committee* 

Office-bearers. 

4. The office-bearers of the Society tilinl I be: a President, two 
Vbe-Presidents, a Treasurer, arid a Secretary, nil appointed by 
open vote at the Annual Meeting of the Society ; and their 
functions shall he as follows ;■— 

(a) The President, or in Ills absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, shall take the Chair at all Meeting* of 
the Society and of the Committee, maintain order, 
collect tho vole*, nnd cause the laws of the Society to 
be observed and enforced. 

{&) The Treasurer shall receive, collect* nnd pay out all 
moneys on behalf of the Society, keep an account 
thereof including the vouchers, and submit a state¬ 
ment of the pecuniary alibi ra of the Society to tbo 
Annual Meeting, and at all other times as may bo 
required. 

(c) The Secretary shall arrange, give nolice of, and attend 
all Meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and 
record their proceedings He shall also edit the 
Journal, and exorcise a general superintendence under 
the authority of the Committee. 

In the event of any ofRecdjenrer leaving the Colony for three 
(3) mouths, it shall bo competent for the Committee to Oil up the 
elBcc at the next General Meeting. 
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Committee. 

**+ The affairs of fhe Society el in] I be managed by a Committee 
of nine Members (with power to add to their number), \n addition 
to ofEce-beaterBp ami elected in like manner ; but iiihjcct always 
to the rules md regulation passed at General Meetings. Three 
to form a quorum. 

Mode of Admission. 

6. Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission to 
the Society shall give nolice to the Secretary* in writing, at 
least a fortnight he Jure the assembly of any Gotserul Meeting. 
Admission to Membership of ihe Society shall lie hy ballot nt 
any General Meeting. No candidate to bo considered qh elected 
unless lie has two-think of the Yolca taken in Lis; favour. 

Meeting*, 

** An Annual Mooting of tho Rocioty nlialE be held In 
December, and General Meetings at such other times as may ho 
determined by tho Committee ; duo notice of the Meeting, of 
any intended motion* which do nol come through the Committee, 
and the nominal Eon of new Members* being always that given hr 
the Secretary, 

8. The course of badness at Generat Meetings Bhall be n 3 
follows }— 

{d} Ihe Minutes of ihe last Meeting shnl] bo read by tile 
Secretary, and signed by the Chairman^ 

(*) Candidates for Membership ahull then be proposed, 
ballotted for, admitted or otherwise. 

(c) Be ports of Committees 3ball be read, and communicaliottfl 

mude of all nr tides received, and donations to the 
Scdetjp 

(d) Any specific buaiuasi submittal by tho Committee, or 

appointed for cornu deration, aba 11 be proceeded with. 

00 Papers and communications for the Society shall then 

be read. 

9. Every Member of the Society has the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing, either personally or by card, cue or two visitors to the 
General Meetings. 

10. Spec ml Committees may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These must be named 
at a General Meeting, and will net as much poenible in 
Co-operation with tbo Secretary of ihe Society, who will be a 
constituent Member of all a neb Committee*. 

1'aperj and Communications. 

U. All Papers and communications shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a fortnight before the assembl ing „t'Lbe Geneiul 
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Meeting at which they are intended to ho read, Such Papers 
shall be real by the author* or the Secretary or by some M collier 
of the Society- 

12. AU Papers nnd other communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting *lmll be opeu to free 
discussion ? nrid such Papers and discussions may he primed jei 
the franaactlons of tho Society, if approved by the Committee* 

13. The writer of any Paper which k published in the 
Society's Journal shall be entitled to receive twenty-five printed 
copies of his Paper. 

Journal*. 

14 . One copy of ench Journal aha 1 1 be sent by the Secretary 
to every Member who ha* paid his subscription, for the current 
J£nr h and to every Mo notary Member ; and cv^ry such Member 
may procure a second copy on application to tho ScoreEory- 
Members requiring more than two copies oT the Journal eati be 
Supplied with them nt baif the price charged the public. 

Suspension ami Alteration of Rules. 

15. It shall Iso competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above rule*. 

16. No alteration of Riles shall be made except at the Annual 
Mooting* and unless carried by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the Members present ; due notice of any proposed 
alteration having been given in writing to Uio Secretary at least 
a fortnight before the Meeting, 
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RULES FOR THE LIBRARY, 


1- The library is open on wreck days f except Fridays) from 
T A.M. to 6 nod on Sundays from 3 p.sr, to 6 r,>f- 

2. The Librarian shall keep a register of bookn belonging to 
the library T showing tSieir title* name of author, date of receipt, 
whence obtained* edition* number of volumes, number of plates, 
place and ditto of publication* 

3. A] E hooks, pamphlets* and period]mis received for the 
library ^hall, immediately on receipt, he entered in the library 
register* and slumped with the library stamp. The Librarian 
shall see that each plate and map in book* received for the 
library is carefully stamped on the reverse side with the library 
stamp. New books received shell he stamped on the cover with 
the words 4t Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch” 

4. A book shall be kept in which shall be entered the title of 
every work lent out, the number of plates (if any) it contains at 
the time of it^ being lent, the name of the Member borrowing tha 
same, and the date on which it i* lent, A Member applying in 
person for a work shall sign a receipt far the book nod plates it 
may contain at the time of borrowing, A Member not applying 
in person shall send n written reqnest for the books he requires, 
and this request shall bo file-3 in the library as a voucher, the 
Librarian duly noting on it the books netually lent out. The 
Librarian shall send with each packet of bonks a form of receipt, 
to lie signed and returned by the borrower, should any Member 
prefer to keep a private register of book* borrowed from the 
library, it shall be tire duty of tho Librarian to enter in such 
register the names of all hooka issued, and to initial receipt when 
returned, 

5* On return of any hooks to the library, the Librarian, after 
satisfying hi ms-elf that the book is in the same condition as it was 
when lent out, shall insert opposite to the entry, in the loan 
register, the dale on which tho book hns been returned, and return 
to tho borrower the receipt or other voucher given hr him, duly 
cancelled. And if on the return of any book the Librarian shall 
perceive that it has sustained any damage since it wag r^ken from 
the library, he shall make a note of the particulars, and report the 
same to the Honorary Secretary , 

6, No Member shall remove any book, pamphlet, periodical* or 
any other article the property of the Society from the library 
without giving the Librarian a receipt fur the name* 

7. Nn boolt, pamphlet, journal or periodical, &c„ shall bo 
hint nut Iteforo the expiration of one week alter Its receipt in the 

library. 
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Periodical* and unbound Journals la numbers shall Ihj 
r« termed after the expiration of ode week. 

9* Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books; 
■dbc* must not be taken out of the library without special per¬ 
mission of the Committee* 

10 + Non-resident members are entitled to take out books, 
plates &c,, from ibe library on making special applied in: i to the 
Honorary Secretary, and signing an oblige lieu to defray tbo 
expenses of carriage* and to snako compensation for any book, 
plate, manuscript, &c., which may be lost or damaged* 

1L Ho member shall bo permitted to have more than three 
Bets* of books from the library in his possession at any one time 
without the epectal permission of the lloaorary Secrelarj, 

12. Except with the special sanction of the Committee, resi¬ 
dent members shall not be permitted to keep books, &Ck, borrowed 
from the library for mere than four tee a days, and non-resident 
members for more than one month. 

13> All hooks* except in the ease stated inflow shall be 
returned to tho library before the 1st January Id each ycor. 
Early iu December tho Librarian, having previously ascertained 
that the books are actually absent from the library,, shall forward 
to all innmbcri who have books belonging to the Society in their 
possession a letter requesting that such bonk* he returned before 
the end of the month* Non resident members who on the 1st 
Jama ary have had books, Ac., for less than one mouth may bend 
a detailed list ol such books instead of returning them. 

14. The Librarian shall report to the Honorary fwcT^ttrj, 
for the information of the Committee, each year iu January, the 
names of all hooka not returned, and of tho members by whom 
they were borrowed. 

15* If application be made to the Librarian for a book already 
taken out from the library, lie shall issue a notice to the borrower 
requiring Mtn to return it free of Expense, w ithin one week From 
the receipt of such rmtice if a reside ut me us her, and within one 
mouth if a non-resident niember. 

16 . If any hook borrowed from the library be lost, damaged, 
tie (heed by writing or otherwise; the borrower Eh all be held 
responsible for such loss or damage ; and if the book belong to a 
set* be shall bo liable to make good* the set to the satisfaction of 
tho Committee, or pay Its valnn. 

17. Ho bookSj shall he issued from the library to any 
member while he retain* any property of the Society is] con¬ 
travention of tho above rules. 


* Each volume of the Truiaactjerw of any learned Society or jfiuilar 
pubEpitiou ahull be counted fid one iTOfk- 
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IS* A Wole shall be kept in the library in which in embers 
may write the names oT any books, &c^ they may recommend to 
be purchased for the library. 

19. Jfo person who is not a member of the Society shall bo 
permitted to take away any book front the library without special 
authority from the Committee, or to have access to the library 
without permission of a mem her of the Committee. 

20. la no case shall any member be allowed to lake out ef 
Ceylon any book, manuscript, pamphlet, period leal, belonging 
to the Society. 

21. The Librarian shall bq held personally responsible for the 
safety of the books, dtc. p belonging to the Society 1 * library under 
his charge, and that these rules are properly carried out, as far as 
lies In. bis power. 

22. The Committee may at any time call in all books, &lc., and 
may cease to issue them for feueh periods as the interests of the 
Society may require. 
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General Meeting. 

February 13 , ] & 96 , 9 p*m* f at the Colombo Mute urn. 
Prefix nt: 

T, Berwick, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A, M* Ferguson, E$q,, C-if.O* 
D. W. Ferguion^ Esq* 

Flu Freudcoberg, Esq. 

A, P. Given, Esq, 

J. J. Oriiiliuton, Esq. 

R l W* levers p Esq. 


W. R. Kynsey, Esq., Vice- 
President- 

J- Loos, Esq*, m.d. 

J. D. MacDonald, Esq., M.B. 

W. G. Rock wood, E*q. p H,D, 

J. Lr Yanderstraateu, Esq** H.iu 


W. E. Davidson, Esq^ Honorary 8ecrtjLnry. 
One visiter. 


Butinen* 

L*—Read nod confirmed Minutes of the Annual General 
Meeting held on December 21, 1S85> 

2. —Dr. J, D. MacDonald was JuI y elected a Member of the 
Society. 

3. —Dr. Kyusey then proceeded to read his Fa per, first explain* 
ing that the original had been presented to bun by Professor 
Virchow in return for some human akin and hair which be had 
sent to the learned Professor* In translating the Paper he had 
been greatly assisted by Dr. MacDonald, who had a thorough 
knowledge of German, and he bad thought it right io Ck^oeiute 
Dr. MacDoiuhrs name with Ida own, though against that gentle- 
man's wish. The title of the Paper was *" Ethnological 
Studies on the Sinhalese Race, hy Professor H. Virchow* 
(Read before the Anthropological Society of Berlin^ January IT, 
1S8S,) Translated by W, IL Kyusey, H.K,q.c*i\, and J* D. Mac- 
Donald, sun.* 1 

The Paper commences as follows :— 

w Al the lima whoa I wrote my treatise con corn in 2 * The Y^ddaa 
of Ceylon, and their relation to tlie Neighbouring JEaces> p it was 
not possible for mo to obtain a single paiiafactory scientific des¬ 
cription of the principal nee of the Island, vi e. p tlie Sinhalese. 
What I was then able to ascertain concerning them lu there stated 
on page 60 and the following pages. 

137—&7 
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cxu eotA t. Asiatic Society (cetlon branch), 

14 My disappointment w*e t on that account great, at not seeing the 
large caravan which Herr If agon beck brought to Europe in ikM3, 

14 At the sitting of the Paris AxttUrn^logieal Society* on October 
i R „ 1833 (Bulletin p. 713)* M. Mauouvrier nriadu an otti cLj[ 
report concerning thai company, the mcagrcucss of ivliich is even 
acknowledged by tbe author himself* who esplaint it a* doe to 
want of courtesy on the pari of the l.aler. 

+s Uaijear another camvaii vieited the country, and l connsdcr 
myself fortunate in finding it still here on nay return to Merlin, 
Metr Hagen heck Limstit hud the kind ncs* to give the necessary 
instructions m n* to fad li la to my examination. After \m 
J^fwirture Herr Vou Schirp had the kindness to brin-sr the people 
before me one by one. Notwithstanding this, [ was only nMe to 
examine a Mult number of the forty persons of which the 
company consisted. I Imre wag all tho preparation of their 
appmediing departure going on, and [ must say, like (he Paris 
Commission r ihnt the time spent in uhmining my rebuilt was loo 
short. B. Aiiles, iho detenu in at ecu of person nl relations wnn nur- 
roumEed with much difficulty. 1 '* 

The difDctikTes referred to wore due to the impossiHIky of 
userrtain log the previous history nod descent of the persons 
examined. Professor Virchow Imd hoped to meet Cevton-born 
Tamili, but was obliged to abandon thin hope. ThoSiflhtk^ lie 
divide l into two groups, and he gives minute debit* regarding 
colour of hni find skin, measure Ennuis r>f height. It, sbapeof bead, 
hands, and feet. 

On the conclusion nf the reading of this Paper :l discussion took 
place, in which Messrs, R, W. levers, Fh. Frotdenberg, A. M* 
Ferguson, T. Berwick, nud Dr, Kyosey took part. 

Sir. levers referred to the difficulty of finding pure specimens 
of SighnEese in numy parts of Ccylot), owing to tho uUhncee 
which had taken place between Portuguese a ad Dutch soldiers 
ami native women. He also said that as the agent of Herr Hagen- 
beck w«* again in Ceylon engaging an ther troupe to take to 
Europe they might communicate with him and learn some thing 
of ilse antecedents of the persona who were to go. 

Mr. Freudenborg said that as German con-ul he should ba 
happy to give any assistance. 

J o this Mr. lerers replied that they would have to bo careful 
how they mixed themselves up in the nutter* as the Ceylon 
Government bad recently paid a heavy sum for tho expenses 
nf sending back from France n party of Sigbnlcso who ha I boon 
abandoned by their employer, 

Mr. A, &L Ferguson expre«*ed his surprise iti the statement in 
" le Fnper a- to tho Sighlde&e being a -eery mixml nice, 

To Ibis t)f. Kyooer replied that anyone vi nit tug the Southern 
Krovmce for the first time could not fait to be struck with tbe 
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Malay or Chinese look of tlie people, anil It wag known that there 
IiaJ ] 0 n^ W'Q no intercourse- between the sotish of Ceylon and 
I he MaUy Peninsula^ 

Mr, Kergtisoa suggested that the local Executive Committee 
for the Colon hi I end Indian Exhibition idiouLd lake steps to send 
to the Exhibition spccimfcnB of Sinhalese typed, which might bo 
gx a mined by Professors Fbwer t Virchow, 

Mr. Davidson thereupon rend a list of the person* (Sinhalese 
and Tamil) whom the Committee were sending, 

4,—The Chairman, after expressing his belief in the mixed 
character of the Si ghatei^ expressed his pleasure at the lively 
dtseasdon wliioli had taken place, and asked if there could not be 
some prac tical outcome of it* He hoped a Sub-Committee would 
be nominated to take steps towards collecting informutson for the 
elucidation of the questions. discussed in the Paper read. 

After some further conversation, Dr, Kjo mj proposed and 
Mr. A. M* Ferguson seepaded, that the foil owing gentlemen be 
appointed an Anthropological Committee with the special object 
of contributing materials towards the ascertainment of the geu^is 
of the Sinhalese :—Dr. W. R, Kynaey, F,a*r.*> + (Chairman), 
Mr. Ph. Freiidfoberg, l>r. J. D. MiteDousld, Dr. ttockwood, 
Dr. J. L* Van Jen* trail ten* and Mr. 11> W, levers, c,o.s v Secreisjy, 
Carried uoanimnualy. 

5 + ,_The Meeting broke up, after a vote of thanks had been 

passed to Dr. IkyuMy, Dr. Moo Donald, and the Chairman. 


COllMITTEfe MXkSTING. 

February 16, 1S*6, evening, at Darley Ho***, 
Present: 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in 
the Chair* 


w. E. Kynsej-, Eaq., Vice- | Pb, Frefidedberg, Esq. 

President. Green, Esq. 

T. Derrick, Esq., Vico-Fresi- W. P. KHnnei^hs, Esq. 

d. Trimeu, Esq., M.B., i'.L.s, 
J. B, Coll, Esq. J- L* VoDderatraateo, Etq. ( 

D. W. Ferguson, Esq. 11 < u - 

W. E. Daridwjn, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


Ariuuif* 

1. —Road and confirmed Minutes of last Committee Meeting. 

2. _Elected Mr. R. W, Ievurs, c.C.a,, n Member of CoeiimUea 

ia die room of Mr. J. Copper, resigned. 

92 
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3■*■ Nomi QflteJ Mr- E. \V * levers to nc t as Secretary d ujri tig the 
absence of Mr. \\\ E r Davidson, c.c,3. t from the Inland. 

4 . — Elected the Hon. W. H. R&venacroft a Member of Com¬ 
mittee bj virtue of the poorer to add to theEr a umber vested in 
the Committee, under Rule 5. 

5. —Considered the proposal of Mr, J, J. Griolinton* submitted 
through the Sccrciury, that Mr J. Capper now leaving the Inland 
should be elected an Honorary Member for life, Sei recognition uf 
the eminent and distinguish^ manner in which hu has, during 
forty years connect ion with the Society* from its original foundn- 
lion f contributed to the objects of the Society (tide Rule 2, (&). 
Considered also the Secretory p g proposal, that Professor Virchow 
should receive the same recognition. 

, after ccnsi'lernble dLscus^Lon^ that further considera- 

Hon be postponed to another Meeting* 


Geneelal MeiTIbg* 

Ftbrmry 16, 1856, 9 p.m rf at the Colombo Mtiteum. 
Present; 

Thy Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, Precedent, in 
the Chair* 


T. Berwick, Esq., Vice- 
President. 

Hen. R, A. iioaunquef. 

J. B. Call, Esq, 

A. M. Ferguiop, Esq., c.s.a 
P T VV\ Ferguson, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Eeq., 

H. W. lever ft, Esq. 
s > Green, Esq lf f.l.s* 

A. -btyawarJaua, Madkliyir. 

W, E. Davidson, Esq 

Visitors, live ladies 


W. R. Kynsey, Esq,, ‘Vice- 

President. 

Pea tor joe Dinahajee Khan. 

L- O. Pyemout-Pje.-Eiont, Esq. 
W r P r Eaiiasighnp Esq. 

II. SumaQgnla Tf run mi use. 

II. Trimcu, Esq hT u.H. r F.L.b. 
J. L. Van dor* [run ten, Esq,, 
11 . 1 ). 

J, G. Wkrdrop, Esq* 

Honorary Bee rotary, 
and two gentlemen. 


Bwint**. 

L—The Hon* Secretary read the Minutes ol the Iwt General 
Meetihg, and on the Chairman asking if it the wish of the 
Meeting that they alimild b» confirmed,— 

Mr. Berwick rose to point out a slight insceuracy jq the 
wording of the resolution regard lug the appointment of an 
Anthropological Committee* 
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The Hot}* Seerpinry explained that tbs original copy of the 
re solution had Wen luiuded to the Times reporter, who had oot 
returned Et, ao that ho was unable to giro the exact wording. 

Mr. A. M. Ferguson said that, as Mr. Berwick had drawn out 
the rgMojuiloiif his recollection of the wording might bo taken as 
correct. He mi^lit mention that the resolution was already 
published in that evening^ paper, hut he fi-urcd that a copy was 
not in the room to refer to. 

The Minutes were then confirmed, subject to po&eible verbal 
a] te ml ion in the restitution referred to. 

2 '^ The President announced with reerct the resignation of 
Mr. J. Capper, who on leaving the Inland has severed hie coa* 
nectioD with the Society, which he has assisted in various 
capacities for forty years, 

— The President announced the early departure of Mr. 
David non on leave of absence* and that iIr T levers had consented 
to undertake the duties of Hon. Secretary in Lis absence, 

4. — The Hon + Secretary then made a statement regarding the 
probable work of the Society for tills your. It was hoped to have 
a Meeting in March for the reading of Mr* Fh, Frehdflpberga 
translation of Won ter ^cheuten’s account of Coy Ion. It was the 
custom to devote tha Drat three mouth* of the year to Papers of 
this nature. This Paper* with Mr, FroUdeuberg^ translation of 
Saar and the late Coi Fyers p translation of M.Toinbc, would form 
one Number of the Journal, In April, May, and June it was usual 
to have no Meetings. In July, August, and September they hoped 
to liftvc another ,A popular series,* Papers having been promised 
by Hr. Kynsey, Mr. J P Ferguson, Dr, Vandcrstraaten, and Mr* 
Burrows. Messrs. Le Mesurier* Hell, and Parker had material for 
Paper?, and would, he hoped, contribute. November would bo 
devoted to the Jfttaka studies* Jdtnkns 51-150 being translated 
and discussed. To (his work the Bishop and Mr. P, A* Tern pier 
were to con tribute, and Messrs E. K. Goouemtna and Ksnasiphtij 
A. Jayawaidaua and P. Cnomara Swamy* the Rot. S. Coles, 
Sum hq gala Uuntfuic and Subhuti Unnanse, would also take part, 
ns well us fc£veral others. The publications of the Society w hich 
would bo issued were as follows:—Journal*, No. 29 of lb&4 (in 
the press) ; Nob + 32 and 33 (n Yfdda Number), 1366 + Proceed' 
lugs, ISS4 and IBS 5 (in the precis), There would also be hoped he 
two reprints* the Committee having last year resolved to devote to 
this purpose the amount funded by composition of subscriptions, 

5. —The President then rose, and stated that ho laid on the 
tablo trapfllniion of Jdi&lcas 91-95. These ft bid been thought 
advisable la send to the edilor of the Orientalist, for publication 
in that journal. Sir. Berwick's abridgment of Frofeuor Virchow's 
Monograph on the VeddAa was also laid on the tabic* 
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6.— Mr. FrcUdeohorg then mad the Fnper for the evening* vj z. t 
14 Outlines of Two Years 1 Scientific Researches m Gey loo, by 
Dra. C. F. wild P* B. Sam 5 in/ 1 

The Paper b^^ina by thanking the Society for die gift of a set 
of Its publications* anil individual Member* for help, It proceed a 
to describe the distribution of the Nighaloao and Tamils, and giv^a 
thrur numbers according to the lust census. 

The Pap&r then goes on to relate tbe researches mode by ths 
Firs, Sarweln. Ai&ODg the VgddiA, Details are given regarding 
height, size of head, and face, diameter of back part of ids nib 
width of Tower jaw, siro of ores, shape of ueae^ mnumremcM of 
] ini hs, mi d cotou r of skin. Thy liras e par lion of the Paper conclude* 
as follows s— 

H Summing up* wft learn by the measurement that the Sinhalese, 
Taint I s T and Vfddis are three well distil] guisha hte races 3 and 
further, the measurements give much reason to suggest that the 
Tamils are more closely allied to the Vpddiia than the Sinhalese* 
which latter no doubt represent the highest nice, whilst the 
Tamils in many respects range between the two other*. 

41 One result in any case is certain* y!z + , that lh*r Ypddaa arc by 
far the lowest in the scale of the three races* not only in their 
Imhiis, hot also hi their umitomy ; hei id this fact confirms the opinion 
of those who claim the Vgddfia as the remnants of an old tribe of 
aWighca. Wh can pass over the customs and the religion of the 
Veddu*, because former write ns have dealt with them, and the 
principal fads ale generally known. We wild call attention toons 
point only, because it illustrates clearly the primitive custom's of 
this race* and ihmt is tlie w earing of leaves aa m cloth. A siring 
is lied round the loirn and Email hranchcB arc put underneath, 
till a thick belt of leaves Is formed. This ousiotn is now almost 
extinct owing to increasing civilisation* but nearly every VfJJil* 
if requested to do so, Appears In a few minutes In his dress of 
leaves. 

14 It la our intention Fit a later period to deal more exhaustively 
with the anthropology of Geyl*m t and 10 ijlu^rraio our writ Ins: a 
hy maps amt photographs. W« therefore confine cumlte* in the 
meantime to these preliminary notes/* 

The second port ion of the Pnjwr is entirely zoological^ dealing 
first with the investigations carried on by the Drs. Saiasin into 
the development of EpWrtum LL kind - if ground f miko 

inhabiting the t ropier, which ha* hi then o been classed with (lie 
Amphibia t bin which, a crordlng to tho li &nied writers, belong* to 
the Rcptitia* 'l he detail*! given are of the highest interest to 
analogisiE f but loo lecliuiitl f-r the general public. Ibts result* 
arrived at regarding this am mat are given as follows 

? * 1 *—Epicrivm (like Cocrifia), on ihi* basis of He anatomy, 
Cannot be placed in any known group of Amphibians. 
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lf £ r —Iis embiyomc evolution passes the same stages m the 
b;i Inman der us n. larva. 

i4 3.—In consequence, Epiorium, notwitbslandlog ils very 
different appearance, bus to be dashed! n* the nearest neighbour 
of thu aal inlander/’ 

The Paper then describes researches carried on regarding the 
gigftntUj Titimrorm of the hills of Ceylon, which attains a length 
of about four feet and a thickness of a large thumb. 

After giving (Mails regarding in?estimations into tho vascular 
ay stent uf Epicrititn, the writers proceed i-— 

" u The next five months were devoted to travelling in the south¬ 
east of the Island T partly in search of Information about V^dci&s, 
par ll y with the ol ijec t of obt ni n i ng an embryo of aa ele pi i an t. i I ia 
Excellency the Governor had lho kindness to give us teee ptrmia- 
Bion to shoo6 elephant-, with the special right a !jo to kill tetanies 
for the aforesaid purpose. But unfortunately our exertions iu 
this latter direction were not. successful- Three fotnalo elephants 
were killed, but bone had an embryo. Part of the intestines of the 
A tt inula has Wen preserved for future histological esc am 10*1500.” 

Two parasitic tea-fnatfs discovered by ihu Drj. Sura sin are next 
descried, ns well as gigantic jes-urrAifl*, among whose spines 
small fish find refuse, these fish having s he colour of their hosts, but 
losing It, chameleou-lika, when removed. The Paper concludes 
with the description of a beautiful gigantic sotuurcbm, apparently 
new to science,, which the Messrs Saras!n propose to call LHadcnta 
imperator. 

Un the conclusion of the raiding of the Paper, Dr, Kjnsay 
rose to propose a vote of thanks to the authors, anil to ilr. 
Freudenherg for so kindly putting It auto a rcadnMc form, and 
reading It. He expressed his regret at the shortness of the 
Paper mud the fact that the anthropological investigation* had 
not been pursued further. The Sailer part of the Paper wm of 
(00 special a nature for a general discussion, lie heartily proposed 
die vote of thinks. 

Dr. Trimen rwe to second the vote, and regretted the absence 
of the authors of the Paper. Owing to 1L0 amount of detail the 
Paper waa difficult to t ritici^e. 1 he presence in the l *land of thy 
l>is. Sara tin would tend to elucidate many obscure points in our 
natural history. The British colonies were becoming quite inter- 
n Eili otm I ns regard * the investigation of untufal hi story, ami [Ills 
w*s only the beginning of Pap-era which would before ione lie 
written W the zoology of Ceylon, From his own personal expe¬ 
rience he could only speak regarding the work of the auihors nt 
Perad^uiya. The story of Epicrium was very interesting, the 
whole history being traced. The speaker also referred 10 the 
remarks on the vascular pyrtem of this animal, the discoveries 
made by the writers being original and very interesting. ‘The 
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identification of the blue patches on the gearhedgehog ^svitli eyea 
was new, but he did not know if it would be sustained* He 
concluded by cordially seconding ilie vole of thanks. 

Mr. A* M. Ferguson rose and said that it had been a grent 
comfort to him to listen Id the Paper read that evening* At the 
Jast Meeting, the Paper by Professor Virchow bad referred to thn 
^Ighilaac ns a mixed nice ; and p while Mr. levers- bad said that to 
find a pure type of the ^igludesc one must go to the BGalhem 
Province, Dr, Kynsey had slated as soon as one bit Gal Is one 
was a truck by the marked Malaya ti type. The learned gentle¬ 
man who occupied the chair on that occasion, moreover* had 
asserted the mixed character of the Sinhalese, and the fact of even 
minor subdivisions into olaeset; stating also that the successive 
waves of immigration themaelvoa had brought olein an is of mixture* 
Mr, Ferguson then referred to the resemblance of the Bengalis to 
the Sighatese, which had struck him when he first sh*w them. 

With reference to this last remark, Mr. Berwick asked, if Mr. 
Ferguson would inform them to what extent the Bengali* them¬ 
selves ware pure Aryans. 

To this Mr + Ferguson replied that surely the fact of the Aryan 
invaders speaking of the aborigine* a* “ black dev [Id, 11 who were 
to be torn and cut to pieces* showed the hatred they had toward* 
them, ami this would tend to keep the races from mixing, 

Mr* W, F, kanndgha then spoke at some length, affirm in [?* from 
a linguistic point of view* the Aryan origin of the Sighjilcrfo, and 
showing how few Tamil words bad been incorporated into their 
language. 

T.—The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation* and the 
Meeting broke up* 


Committee Meeting. 

May 3L f 1BS6. 

Present: 

The Right Rev\ the Lord Bishop of Colons bo p in the Chair. 

P. Freud cuberg* Esq. 

W* F. Kmiftjigba, Esq, 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

[Mr. Freudoaborg consented to act as Secretary to thia Meeting,] 


Basinet*. 

S .—Proposed by Mr. Ran^hm seconded by Mr. J. G. Wardrop, 
4f That the Minuses of last Meeting be considered read."— Carried. 

^“Proposed by Mr* Rariasighu, seconded by Mr. Freuden- 
berg* “That Mr IL C. F. Bell, c.c,s, p be re-appointed Honorary 
Secretary p rice 31 r. lever** now at Amiradhapura."— Carried, 
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3. —Proposed by the Chnirmnn, ** That Mr. Wardrop be 

re-appointed llnsoilry Trenail rer ,+ — Carried* 

4. —Proposed by the Chairman. 11 That m General Meeting of 
the Society be fixed for Saturday* June 12* at 9 p.m., at the 
M u^ciim C — Carried. 

5. —Mr + Wardrop stated that ho had taken o%'or from the late 
Hon. Treasurer (Mr. «J. G. Dean) various account*, and gave an 
outline of the Society's lUbtliitet. 

Bes&ired^^—' M That the Secretary bo requested to apply to 
Government for the annual grant of Ra* oQO for the current 
year. 1 * 


GExapAn Mekti-Vg. 

June £G, IKS6, 9 p.m,, of the Colombo Museum. 
Present s 

The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Colombo, In the Chalr T 


T. Berwick, K& q. 

H+ Boia + Esq, 

Ph. Fr* Oden berg, Esq. 

A. P. Green, Esq, 

S, Green, Esq. 


P, D. Eh an* Esq. 

W* P. RantmghH T Esq^ 
J. G« Wardrop, Esq. 
R, Webster, Esq. 


H + C, P, Hell* Ej*q r lion. Secretary. 


And the following visitors :—F, FL M. Corbet, E*q. ; 
S. Coles ; Mqjor Clatterbucfc j Captain Robinson. 


Rev. 


Business. 

1 L —Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — D. A. Tilukaratne, Esq., Mudallyar of Talpi Fattu, Gftlla 
District, wm elected a Member of the Society. 

3. —The lion, Secretary laid on the table u list of books received 
since l&sit Sleeting. 

4. —Mr* T. Berwick said* before they commenced the regular 
barium of the evening there fas n matter which, he wns sure, 
engaged the interest of every intelligent person in Ceylon, espe¬ 
cially Members of this Society, on which many of them would be 
very glad to huve a ea 1 1^factory account,—lie referred to the trans¬ 
lation of the “Maihdva^so.^ 

The Hon, Secretary, Mr, Bell, said be was able to tell the 
Society that Mr. Wijasiyha had been cal led upon fora Report of 
hi* year’s work, nod he hoped that it won Id lie received early 
next mouth- The Report would enter folly into the work of the 
year, giving the nature of ibe chapter* which have hecn dealt 
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with ami a] so a ayuopsig of the remaining chapters, with some 
intimation of how Jnirg the* remaining chftplePj which am rather 
more difficult to ttvn slate, would take ; by next Moling be hoped 
thDt the Report might be laid on the'table with Government 
sanction. 

Mr, Her wick And a large portion of the Iran station itself ? 

Mr. Bell:—Jf obtainable; but 1 hardly think Mr. VYijaainha 
will bo ready with it. 

5.—The Hon. Sterol wy then read the first Paper on the order 
of the evening, a prids of Winter Kcbouterds Account of Ceylon 
in the seventeenth century. Only portion a of the Paper were 
read, an there wag a very full progruLu&iQ to gel through. 

Mr P Bejj said :— w Mr. Froth tenberg h Ubfortunalidy unable to 
rend lisa translation of \\ outer Sch©iilen F s Account of Ceylon this, 
evening ;nor has there been time to make a jtrdcir of the entire 
paper, if indeed it be possible to anti*factori(y prieh a narrative 
of thb kind. I propose, there lore, lo read a few extracts, from 
which the nature of the account may be gathered, premising that 
U contains, with oinch that is dearly second-hand, a fair 
amount of information of liistoricfll value, espectally as regards 
dates and details of the caplure from the Portuguese of the 
BevcraS fortresses held by them on the sca-borde of Ceylon. 

11 Won ter Jkhouten entered the Hr dee of the Dutch gnat India 
Company ns clerk at the nge of nineteen in |G5S t and Left for " 
Batavia oo April 16. He bad a contract io work iu a mercantile 
□thee of the Company at Batavia for the first three year*, but 
obtained pE^nnisston tn travel to other stations, Ila wan sub&e- 
quenSly employed at different places. He returned in Holland in 
October, 1665, and attorns to have settled in bis native town, 
Haarlem, for hhimmo h menlioutfd amongst the members of one of 
the Guilds there. His hook was published ten year* later, the 
drawings 0 f whicli were originally sketched by biniuelf. 

to *>*ve first Jan did on tbj* I eland in September, 
1661 ( five years after the capture of Colombo bv the Dutch‘i, on 
the south coast at the harbour of 4 GalyoUi&.' 

“ A description of the village a eh I their inhabitant* i-s given, id 
whieL they hre represented as living peacefully and happily 
under the rule of the Dutch. Schcuten and some companions 
VisKted Dondery (Poudm~he&d) f and mention Is made of the 
famous tempb which lind been destroyed by the Portunucse, and 
was evm tbeu lying in ruins. The country i* sold to have been 
Mutated with tigers, jackal^ wolves, snakes, and many other 
mounters. Whilst enjoying a picnic, consisting of coeoanuis 
and rtLivr, they were interrupted by the visit of n ^ake, winch 
brJioutflQ remarks in on wise seemed to disturb the unlive* who 
only laughed at the fears of the visitors* On this circumstance, 
he moralises a* follows s— 1 Thin impressed u* v* r y much with 
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the reprehensible Idolatry of the beguiled Sinhalese, who, &e 
we were iufnrmedy actually worship snakes* tiger s* crocodiles, 
monkeys, nnd fie eh like monsters ; they he mow them and even 
furnish them with tumbles, eo thrit snakes and other animala 
generally dangerous to man should net hurt them* One really 
hears very seldom of the hi^hniese being Injured by them* Some 
Dutchmen wish io conclude from suggestive sjraptoTnfi (hut who 
can speak with certainly on the point ?) that the Evil One some* 
times'appears to the idolalrou* ^iijbnlese in the shape of snakes, 
tiaerfip crocodiles* and monkeys. This much is proven :—that the 
Sipbuiese aorcererfi, ns well as those of other Rm*t Indian nation a, 
ip catching and conjuring them, know how to bring about super- 
natural efleeis, just rv 1ma often been reported to uh ns likely* 
Bat on ibis I shall enlarge when an opportunity offbrsp* 

il Men lion ii made by Sehonlen more than once of the value of 
arecanuts ns an export to the Coromandel Coast; in fact, he 
mentions vessels JArden wiih thut commodity, nnd that by the 
trade some places, were made populous nnd wealthy. 

14 The writer was at Colombo when the Dutch were making 
preparations for attacking the Portuguese settlement* on the 
Malabar const, and describes what be p&w of the town :— 

41 * Whilst thus riding at anchor of! Colombo, we found an 
opportunity to go and see this old end famous town. Many fine 
buildings*even whole streets, were lying in ruins, partly from age, 
partly front sieges and wars, and many of the ruins were covered 
with grass and brushwood* Neverihelese, we found hi the town 
fine huildlugfi, lofty church*?* wide streets and walks, and large 
houses in great number ; they are spaciously built, ore airy and 
high* with stone walls, ai if meant to stand for ever, according to 
the Portuguese way of building. The town of Colrimho, famous 
since olden tsmee, is situated barely aaven degrees to the north of 
the equator, on the west const of (’ey 1 ot> + The gallant Portuguese 
constructed U well nigh oos hundred and fifty years, ago; they 
peopled it and have fiiuce dwelt in it in wealth ami pomp. liut In 
May, ItfoS, alleraclose seigeof seven months duration. after many 
desperate assaults and furious ft^hibg, the daring Dutch com¬ 
pelled th« Portuguese to surrender the afore-named fortified town 
of Colombo by capitulation to the Eas-t India Company. The 
principal fcinas iu India were surprised at this, and net less the 
Toriuguese, who considered CLdombo impregnable. Since then 
our countrymen Imve reduced the town, which was spacious and 
wideband loo lar^e to garrifcot), to a smaller size and uni ora com pact 
fortress* Si ill Culomho remained provided with many strung 
bastions, bulwarks, walls, and a fresh-water canal, and supplied 
with ammunition, war-material, ami men* in such wise that 
It would not easily have yielded to any per son In or out of the 
country* Behind, to the eut and"the north* is pleasant country 
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pining, fields, and woods rich in cinnamon. ItkewiM lakes, 
swamps, tanka and big rivera. To the west the great Ocean 
washes the cliffs, end rocks of Colombo,' 

“Further ©h, in describing the country, he aays Ceylon in 
shape nearly resembles a I.am * Before (ho time of the 
Portuguese, who were the first ( h list inn g who came to the Ko« 
Iml.es the Saracens, the Turks, ami the Ethiopian* often visited 
the Island, and made no smalt gains by their trade in nsarla. 
precious stones, am) above all in eitinmnon, 1 in regard to the 
story of Chinese Occupation, be says Some would have it 
that this wealthy Island wee first discovered by the Chinese 
who, hav.i,- been driven out of their course in n junk by e storm 
and having landed here, gave out that their ruler was die sou of 
the sun, which to pleased the Sinhalese (who likewise worshipped 
the sun) that they set up the captain of the junk as King of the 
Island, from whom it is said the kings and queens of the Island 

“A brief description is given of the forts, towns, and trading 
places on the coast taken from th* Portuguese, including Kafotnrm 
Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, Mniufor, Kalpt|ija (Calpeatyi.V 
Jaffna, and incidents of the several assault and sieges are 
related. Trtncomalie and Batllcaloa are alw mentioned, and the 
remark is made that there is no ciiinanmn in dim part of the 
country. r 

P* hn * B . n ' f,nti ? neJ “8 ‘Puato tfole') seems to have 
sustained a heavy siege and bombardment before it was surrendered 
to the Dutch ;--'Beyond the town of Font* Gate, as also around 
tbe bay and further inland, there ate beautiful fields, high moun¬ 
tains pleasant plains, and delighlfut walks, which are neatly kid 
out here and there between high hills,, rags, end rocks, by dicing 
W cutting through them, and are called grartitet. The «j D n- 

w "r' ,i V, aS c S ■f" 1 ?* 1 1° Pu,lto Gale prodaw to the Company 
not a little profit having frequently realised in the formic/out 
alone more than lo.OOO rix-dollars a year.' b 

*‘1 he treatment of the natives by ihe Portuguese, Woiiter 
Sehoutcn cliaractenses ms proud nnd tyrannical, harsh and unjust. 
Th s excited the wrath of God, and the hatred of the p/ple 
has been unto made sufficiently clear to that nation. 1 
tl • , r : hi '^ hiS ^ of the . signing dynasty i D Kandy about 

h it wv ’ T 1 “ exLremd f >"*™ting lo all students of Ceylon 
history. The successes and defeats of tho Portuguese, and how 

form Were S “ PflwQted h y lbc> Dutch, ia related in pleasant, readable 

“In describing the Sinhalese, Waiter Schonten doe* not seem 
particularly impressed with their domestic virtues,—rathc/Vhe 
contrary,-nor does he give them any very great credit for 

bravery : -‘!u war they are qak-k uJnkiZ foxing. 
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tho enemy ; great heroes when the <m™y is worsted - f but they 
cannot ba trusted even in the smallest difficulty/ CftSto aud 
religion Grid a place in this relation, and the Buddhist prleHls, 
whom lie terms Brshmius or 4 BragcnAnnen/ get anything but a 
good character gives them. The temples and dngabas, with the 
^aofed tooth— 4 tbs tooth of a white monkey s —and monasteries 
for the monk*. are not omitted ; ami for so short an account 
it is remarkable to find how almost everything rotating to Ceylon 
and its inhabitants ai that day had a a place. 

f 1 One passage may interest thoso who have lately been dfs- 
cussiog tho question of the Sinhalese being a mixed race: 
4 There are also many Sinhalese who, by the exertions of ‘Moor- 
mon, p have been induced to adapt the Muhammadan religion. 
Many Moors and desceindents of Turks* ami other foreign people, 
are likewise found in Ceylon/ Elephants arc described, and tho 
inode of catching them in kraals, with a notice of their habit* both 
in tho wild slate and in captivity/" 

Mr. Berwick said the Paper which had just been read possessed 
a considerable amount of interest, arising from the fact that the 
author had the advantage of being a contempornneoLit hhrtortan* 
The exact precision with which the author gave the date.-t of the 
attacks on the various fortresses of Ceylon was of value* The 
Paper abo dealt at Home length with the embassy-of the first Dutch 
General io Kandy, and folk wing upon that was a very interesting 
notice of the relationship which existed between the Kandyan 
power and the if It lore, it seemed to him (Mr* Berwick) that it 
would be desirable, as this Pa|H!r was to be printed along with 
the other Papers more or less connected with the same subject, to 
print hint* another Paper of exztctly the *auit? category which 
ho had had the advantage of reading that thy, So far as ho 
know it had only been published In the columns of tho Ofitfercer* 
and it was the only deEailed account of the capture of 
Colombo they had,—he referred to Mr. A, Ctarkk Account of tho 
Capture of Colombo, Connected as it was with the account 
given by Sehouten, he thought it might be very desirable 
that they should reprint \n the same Number of the Journal that 
exceedingly valuable and more than interesting Paper of Mr. 
Clark's. He should like to know where Mr. Clark got hi- umte- 
rials from. Wherever begot them they were evidently authentic. 

Mr, Bell said he would at once answer the question whence 
Mr. Clark gel Eds materials ; it wan from Etaldacus chiefly, Ilo 
did not think they were quite justified in priming Mr. Clark's 
Paper, As a translation of Maid sens had already been in print lor 
one hundred and fifty yeai^. They had tho !, «ok In their LI lira ry 
{Churchill's Voyages, vol. Ilf.)* If it was the wi,sk of tho 
tkKslety that they should print it, be did not know of any rule 
against it. 
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Mr, Berwick suggested that the Paper should be sent round to 
those Member* of the HncMy who look an interest in the mat tor; 
Eahfaeus was not nccsj^eible 10 many of lLiem + 

The PresideFii said his ow n impulsion was that their object 
waa rather to give new matter to the world limn eo put so the 
bunds of Member* existing literature. Mr. Clnrk s s Papfr had 
appeared in the Observer, ami they had had *m opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with it. Any copies they had in hood 
Bight be seat round to these interested in iL 

Mr. Fr^iMenberg remarked I bat it deseriptiou of the siege of 
Colo 10 Uo was also given in Saar's Account of Ceylon, road before 
the Society last year* so that in the dumber of their Juwi"h! 
ia which Sekoutcu’a account weald appear there would he a full 
de.'cripLion of the capture of Colombo, 

6,—The Honorary S^rcisry eext read a Fnpr on li Vcliera- 
goija DivUe™ by Arthur Jayiiwardjuja, Er-q. t Mu dolly at of the 
W^ltuhodn Putty, Galle District. 

At its Vend union, Mr, Bell said In couuoctiou with ibis Paper 
ho should like Id move that a sum of 20 or Its* 30 l>e voted to 
the Mudaliyar to enable hijn to continue the excavation. Mr. 
Berwick seconded. 

The President said be was very sorry to be in opposition to a 
suggestion of tint kind, hut on hen ring the Paper he could not 
say that be had gathered that there waa any considerable impor¬ 
tance attaching to the place, except traditionary. He thought it 
would bo a pity that this Society should pay into the hands of a 
local (i Kupunilo/’ who was evidently desirous of being a successor 
to theorigtnal D4viyfi r He thought they would ho doing somothing 
perhaps a little below the dignity of the Society* without further 
knowledge of the probabilities of antiquities being found, if they 
were to tnkc a step of that kind. He thought it was wi thin the 
means of a gentleman like the writer of this Paper himself to 
make the excavation, and that ho would bo amply rewarded by 
the eelat which would accrue to him. 

Mr. Berwick did not lake the same view# Ho did not expect 
much advantage to result from further excavation, but he thought 
it was a very good thing indeed to know they had amongst them 
a Sinhalese gentleman inking an interest in this work, and he felt 
bound, to support Mr, Bell's suggestion. It was a very small m nn 
asked, and if any good could be accomplished by that trifling aum* 
and be thought some good might be ncBomplh.hGd— it should ba 
granted. 

After some further remarks frem the President on the need of 
caution in granting money for excavation^, Mr. Bell withdrew 
his motion for tho present. 

7.—The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Bcil + read a Paper by Sir. S. 
M. Burrow^ c.c a., fc * A \ ea r K s§ W urk at Polou d iru w a . p " 
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As to Mr. Burrowe* explanation of “ Gtfn$m£a$*ay , aso^ual to 
<+ Gopivanta" Mr. liam^sybn remarked that the an clout kings 
frequently got tlit-ir wives trum' (be Northern Circart, and the 
word u Gttritju sp Jie did nut lake to m&m its riferriog to ihe caste, 
but m referring to tho river Ganges, which was the only river the 
people of the Northern Circuit knew. Me thought that the 
Qimeu mentioned came From the Cii'ears, and was cal led pb Gvnpa r * 
because she camo From there, 

I he Rev. S. Coles threw some doubt on the Corrections of 
Mr, Rnnasighafl content! Em, m the word 4 ‘ Gan pa TP was not 
tinfreqoent!y nict with In Pali and SiySirJe^'j used in a generic 
sense of Indian rivers. 

The President s:ud lie should like to know how a Sinhalese 
scholar wti struck by the way in which Mr, Burrows hail vindi¬ 
cated i^ut^osafidly ns l( seemed to him) ihe reading * Sgffiri” m 
opposed to +s %iVt” lie seemed to have ma^le good his ground, 
and it was just what thh Society should di>—-show that ihw 
reckless “On oral Nations of sthdnrs in Europe could be corrected, 
by cartful observers on the >pot. At the same time it wns 
perhaps worth while, if they were i^oing to print this Paper, chat 
they shootd lake care the transcriptions should \m revised by 
competent scholars. Perhaps the Secretary ecu Id toll them what 
assist unco Mr. Burrows had had at Lin command ? 

Mr. Bell said hu could not ^ay who Air. Burrows 1 local pandit 
was. but every inscription received by Government was revised 
by the Interpreter MudaLfyur of the Colonial Office* Mr. B h 
Gmmsekera, than whom there was* he thought, no more com pe¬ 
te nt scholar. 

fiv—‘A vote of thanks to the writers of the three Papers, moved 
by II, Bail?, Esq,, seconded by Air. T. Berwick, concluded the 
Meeting. 


Committee Meeting. 

August IS, 1886. 

Present : 

W. Et. Kyusey, Esq. + f.c.m.Ol, Vice-President* in ihe Chair. 

P. Freiidcnl^rgj Esq* I W. P. Rumodylia, Esq. 

S. Green, Esq. | J, L + Vanderstmaleii, m.d. 

13* C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary* 


RutinexMi 

L—-Read and confirmed Minutes of Committee Alec ting held 
On May fil T J886> 

2.—With reference to Mr* S. Ah Burrow b p Paper road at the 
Juat General Meeting, and the ensuing discussion &a to (lie true 
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meaning of f< applied to Nis^agka Moling queen, 

the Honorary Secretary stated that “ Notes" thereon had since been 
received by him from Mr. T. Berwick and Mr. W* P* Ibiinisigha; 
that Mr* Burrow* hail abandoned his own explanation of “ Gunpa- 
toaffo^ as equivalent to G#kawan*a "— IL GMfiuxxqto* 
or (lie M Yell ala caste,** for that of Mr* Berwick. The latter 
undersiands the expression to menu Ci of the Gagga {or Koggu) 
race/’ an important dynasty during m&ny age3 in Southern 1 luU&. 
Mr, Baiutfiijjha had come independently to much the same 
conclusion. 

lietalieed ,—that both these “ Notes " be printed as Appendices 
to Mr. Burrows' paper. 

3,—Read letter from Government (A) annexing extract from 
the diary of the Acting Government Agent, Acuradhapura 
(Mr. E. W. levers), relative to the discovery in bis district of 
some ruin*k the original purpose of which bo fur baffled con¬ 
jecture, Mr. B-jLL said that from the description the ruin* would 
seem to be ancient burial vaults* but that further particulars 
should ha obtained, and that he End written to Mr. lever* on the 
subject, 

4*—Read extract (B) from the diary of the Acting Government 
Agent, Hnmbantota (Mr* 0* A- Murray) f regarding the rums of 
an old palace at Tisamabar^mn. The Honorary Secretary stated 
that he had been in communication with Mr. Murray with the 
object of eliciting his aid in continuing, if possible through his 
headmen, the important cxeavatioua made at Tiaatiiubarfima by 
Mr. H, Parker* and read portions of a letter from Mr. Murray 
allowing that further interesting discoveries might be expected. 

5. —Read letter from Government (0) forwarding a marble 
karandtiwa (casket)* together with copies of letters from Mr. S, M + 
Borrows regard ing Its discover y by him who it excavating the 
north fern clmpcJ of the J etnWandraTim iMgoba at Annr^dhapura. 
The kamndttwa bears an inscription in the modified A*dka 
character, which Mr. 8. M. Burrows reads ten tat t vcl? ■ “ Siddtiam 
Go mini Ti&a Mtihtt Uujaha Raj ini mi la hi hadu teni dint™ Mr. 
Bell stated that the Aaraiufitwa had been left at the Museum with 
a view to its complete doeiphertneut, adding that Mr. Burrows* 
reading of some words appeared to bo undoubtedly correct. 

6. —Bead letter (D) from the Office Assistant (Mr, S. M. 
Burrows) to the Government Agent, North-Central Province, 
forwarding some metal plaques similar to those found by Mr. IX, 
Parker at TlimuahnT^Tiiu k and believed by him to bo cobs of very 
great aaiiqoUy (C* A* S. Journal, No, 27* pp. 47-GO). Mr. 
Bell said* that the majority of the plaques senl by Mr r Burrows 
ngn^d with thosfo unearthed by Mr* Parker in the south of the 
Island, but that the six largest wore exactly of tlio size and typo 
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of the four found by Mr. R , W. Waasie* c.c.s., in the MuIUitttvu 
ditdnc!. ; ihat a “Note” on Ebe=o plaques (or “ coins !J ?) would, 
be hoped p bs shortly drawn up by Mr. Parker* to wbom ho pro¬ 
posed to semi nil together, for the purpose of com pari sou* 

7.—Read correspondence between Government end D, A, Do 
SiTvit B&tuwanLudfiw£ Pagtjlt and H. Sunw^idn TerunaGn&e, 
sent to lie Society for its information, touching the Of 

commentary lo the *-Mabfiwujpia," entrusted to these learned 
Si^haleeo schoWs, and recently completed* The printing of 
the translation of the ^'i&d is to be token tip os soon && the 
Government Printing Office In loss heavily weigh ted with work* 

S*— Read letter from Govern no cut (E) forwarding copy of 
Mud ally nr L. C. Wijasiftba’s Report on hig years work upon the 
English translation of the portion of the left 

uticymplcted by Mr. Tumour* As this Report U eagerly awaited 
by Oriental scholars in Europe ns well as in the East, end a 
General Meeting of the Society might not he held for some 
weeks, it was decided to send the Report to the public press, 
ILe Honorary Secretary wts further authorised to similarly 
publish any of the other communication* received from Govern* 
meat, 

9 + —The Honorary Secretary slated («) that owing fo an 
unfortunate oversight in ISSd, Nos. 27 and 2% of the Journal and 
Proceedings 1685 had been wrongly paged, and that lie had by 
circular colled in nil copies issued, to bo repaged ; (&} that 
Proceedings 1SS4. luad lately been issued* those of 1S85 would be 
out next week; find Journal No* 29 (completing Yoh YIIL P 
1883-84) within a month ; (e) that No* 32 (Yol. IX., 1686) was 
In the press* and that copy for No. 33 was ready for the printer. 

JO.—Read letter dated July 28, 1 BSG fc from EJ + E, Ri&Iey, 
Bengal Civil Service, forwarding copies of printed papers regarding 
certain ethnographical inquiries now in progress in Bengal, and 
desiring the criticism or suggest ions of Members of this Society. 
Decided to circulate the paper among the Committee in first 
instance* 

11,_The Honorary Secretary pointed out that he had found 

it necessary to employ a clerk to twist him in properly carrying 
on the correspondence entailed upon him, and that be bad engaged 
the services of one at Re. 5 per mensem from J one 1. Sanctioned* 
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Ah—T he FTon. the Colonial Secretary to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, July 24, 18&6* 

SiRt—I am directed to transmit for the information of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, the enclosed copy of an 
extract from the Diary of the Government Agent, Aourddbapiira. 

I am, &c., 

H. C< P* Bell, 
for Colonial Secretary, 


Diary Extract referred to. 

Jtiite 16 J 8 S 6 ,—Ini (be afternoon I went about six miles wliU 
Mr, A, Murray to&ee soehu mine, which I hear wei^ discovered on 
the Ann* adhapuru-TrSncoosalee road near Kalp£. I was told the 
cooltce, in cutting an ant-hill in the Bide drain,, l>roko up a small 
bronze chatty, and that Mr, F. W, Johnson, ihe District Engineer 
had the fragment** Met the K<MJa* whom I had aftked to have 
the "ruins” cleared. Found that they consisted of a largo 
number of squires formei] by four largo uncut si ottos, the tops of 
which were almost le vel with the present surface of the ground, 
and having no slab or atone inside them. There were about 
twenty or more of these squares scattered nbout in the jungle, but 
no remains of pillar* or structures We were much puzzled to 
conjecture what the squares could he, as the SighoJe** never buried, 
but eilkef exposed ibe dead bodies it* nrinefl p jsa t or cremated 
them, in ancient times. The Kdrdlii was as puzzled a* we were* 
He livc^ about a mile away t and, Pays the place has neither name 
nor tradition connected with it. One square lay just where the 
aide drab of the road will run, and one of Its large aide stones hod 
been removed. Open lit ant-hill inside the square a tree was 
growing. \S e pul on a number of coolies, and cut the tree and dug 
down ud came upon a heap of round a ion oh, from which we cleared 
ftwny the earth* Tlio stones were nearly all of the size of two Bftla 
joined, and naturally round i none were cut or squared. When 
these were removed, at a depth of about three feet, wo dug into the 
earth, and found fragment* of pottery in different places. Each 
little collection of pottery had with it about * handful of ashes ; 
and we came to the conclusion that this was a sort of« family-vault, 7 * 
where chatties of cremated ashes wore deported, and "that the 
roots of the trees above had broken all the small chattier, which 
were of red burnt clay, open mouthed* and about fonr inches high, 
air. Murray sketched In pencil the position and size of the square 
which explains its appearance better than I can describe it, ’ 
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B.—Extract from Diary of CL 4. Me re at. Esq., Assist* tat 
Government Agent, Hnmbanto}*. 

May 30. 1SS6L—Went in search of the rains of an old palace 
Bald to exist north of the Tisa tank, bat could find ao trace of 
it. Left two inert to continue the search. * 

Resumed aaarch of palace, and found the ruins this morning (31sl) 
in dense jungle two miles from and at the bach of Tisa tank to the 
north. There were five pillars still standing, and some were lying 
down half buried. Taking the measurement from the outermost 
pillar*, die building must have been 85 feet long by 35 broad, 
running from cast to west, and standing on rising ground. The 
ground round about was covered with old brick* and pieces of 
broken pottery * The pillars were almost round, having been 
dressed to that shape, and having a more finished appears nee I ban 
others I have seen, which were generally of an irregular oblong 
or square shape. Two pillars were lying on i he ground in sections 
three feet In length, and had at one time been placed one on top of 
the other and joined by mortar. The ends have been chiselled to 
a smooth surface so ns to fit. Al>out 300 yards in front of the 
ruin* are two artificial ponds which must have been on either side 
of the main approach. They are round* and each covers an area 
of from two to three acres. They arc about 50 feet deep and 
must have been excavated, the sides having an even slope from 
top to bottom. 


C.—The Hon. the Colonial Secret art to the Honorary 
Secret arf p Royal Asiatic Society. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, August 5, 198G. 

Sir,—! ah directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of 
letter from Mr»$. M. Burrows relative to the discovery by him of 
a karandtitra, (casket) while excavating l he northern chapel of the 
J£tawanfirama Dfigoba, Auuritdhapura, and I am to request you to 
be good enough to have the inscription on the kara^ditv^ 
(herewith forwarded) examined with a view to its decipherment, 

I am, etc,. 

H. C. P. Bell, 
for Colonial Secretary. 


Letter referred tv* 

To the Hon. iho Colonial Secretary. 

Anurddhapara, July 3 f 18^6. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that a fortnight ago, 
when carrying out some excavations at the northern chapel of 

€ 2 
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the Jetawanuriimn Disoba* I iiirncd up the lower half gf 4 
marble karatidmca with nn inscription running below the 
rim, I hate reason to think (but I may ho quite wrong) that 
Ibis inscription him a right to rank among the oldest inscription 
In Ceylon* It is in the tihjhaks* f«no of Elio Asbfca character j 
hut there is no one here who know a anything of shat cbiuracier ? 
ami my owei acquaintance with it is of very recent da to. As tha 
haragduic® Is portable, I am ink log It in with mu to Mutale 
(on my way to Hadulla), and will veuturo to feend it to you from 
there by trnih u 0<i Her Majesty's Service, ** and I woolii suggest 
that it be submitted cither to Mr. Gnntisekum or to the Koyal 
Asiatic Society for an opinion, I think that when deciphered, it 
might be as well to return it again to AnuruJhapuna, n* all the 
inscriptions found thero arc gradually being collected in tho 
Knchehfri compound, and will ultimately bft arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order* 

I enclose a note upon the i&^r1ptiuin t and J should bo glad to 
know whether the karanduu-a reaches you unbroken. 

I hare obtained the consent of the Government Agent before 
sen ding it* 

1 am, ^c. p 

& M« EuKiiOWS- 


Note Oft inscribed marble kttr&tiduira, 

July 16 s 1686 *— I found this harandxfwa while I was 

excavating tho norlJiefp chapel of llio J^tawauaninm Dngobm, 
Anurfidhapumn This chapel wcus entirely concealed hy a vast 
tnasa of d&tis, and the casket was unearthed, at the bottom of a 
trench I drove into the heart of the chapel, about 12 feet deep. I 
am inclined to think that the inscription has some claim to rank 
among tha oldest Inscriptions yet discovered in Ceylon ; but I wish 
to suggest rather that* assert this, as my acquaintance with the 
language in which it is written (a Sinhalese form of the Asdka 
dialect) is very slight. My reading of it is m follows Siddftam 
Gamani Tim Maha Rajah a Rajimmi tabi hada teni dim. I nm 
pretty certain as to the first six and the last words, and extremely 
uncertain 03 to the seventh, eight* and ninth words. The first live 
words, however, nro the Important part of the inscription, end uro 
those which must determine iis date. The gen i livid form 44 Maha¬ 
rajahs ’'fixes the date, accord jug to Dr. Miiller, as anterior to the 
fourth century aj>., and I think the words H G&mvm Tha "(if 
my reading h correct) thrust it hack atiU further * A reference 
to Dr. Muller's doles on the first eight Inscriptions in bifl valuable 
collection w ill j-how how very rare and obscuro are the allusions to 
this king j while an additional interest is put to this inscription by 
the fact that all inscription* of this age, and up to a considerably 
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later period, have hitherto ln:eu found only on Blabs or on the 
living rock. I take the sixth word, u mi T >t to be equivalent to 
“pimiV 1 “herself,™ aud would refer for confirmation to Dr* 
GoM.Hclirrildt’is third Report, dated Akur^ssa, September 1t, 11476* 
pages € Hnd 7. 

E am inclined, to think, however* that the forms of the letters of 
this inscription do not belong to quite the earliest times, but 
most closely resemble the lettering of the inscription at the 
Hitulpn Viliam (No. 16 in Dr. Muller's book) ; while if tli© date 
usually [LShigncd to the erection of the Jetawnnunima is correct, 
the Inscription cannot bo older than the fourlli century a.i>. I 
will defer what further remark j I have to make on it until I he 
opinion of more export arch [eulogists has been taken. 

Si M. Bcterows. 

I annex the passage from Dr, Miller's “Ancient In script ion 3 i n 
Ceylon n (p> 26) which refers to the words ^Gnmini Tistt' 1 The 
italics are mine :— 

3.—Dam bulla Viliam. This inscription was published by T. W* 
Rhys Davids in the Indian Antiquary, 1373, p. hut he ascribed 
itto a son or brother of the great Dew an am ply a Tisa, which for two 
reasons I think impossible : (t) no inscriptions are known in 
Ceylon ns old as Dew&ntmpJj* Tis*: (ii) the temple at DrtinbiilJa 
is not known to have existed before the time of Dcjtthag&miei or 
Wsittiiguuiini- The combination " Gamiw Tiso TP docs not occur 
in ant/ oihtr inscription, and therefore I believe that we have to 
correct ^ Gnmiiii ptilasa TIselsh,” and that U refers to the name Tisi 
as No. 2 [Mah&cbdla Tiw, the son of Khallafan&ga* who was 
adopted by Watiagaroini]. 

The G drain i Tisa tank was bust-owed on the Abbey Agiri Vi hits 
by Gaja Mhu ? according to “ MshiwmysV 1 p. 223. 

a m. a 


D*™The Government Agent, Anumdhapum* to the Hon. the 
Colonial Sscnetast. 

Badtilla, July 29* 1886, 

Sm,—I have the honour to forward eighteen metal plaques 
si mil nr lo those referred to and described by Mr. Henry Parker 
i o his arch ecological report on Tiiatnahdrfima, pp. 47—GO, and 
said by him to be coins of very great antiquity. As I understand 
tbmi a paper is shortly to be written on the subject by a more 
competent authority than myself, I will not trouble you with 
further remarks on them at present s but wiU simply state that I 
do not believe them to be ©oini, that they were found during some 
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excavations I carried nut at the northora chapel nr the Jo i aw an n,- 
rdma Dugoba, and that the credit of first detecting the figures 
and symbols upon them belongs to Mr. R. VV* levers, G over nine nt 
Agent, 

I am, &c.> 

S fc ftL IIjjkko ws, 
for Government Agent. 


E.—The Hero, the Colonial Secretary to the Honor a ht 
Secretary, li iya! Asiatic Society. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, August 27, 18SG. 

Sir,—I am directed to transmit herewith for tba information 
of the Society, & copy of a He port on the progress made during 
the past year in the translation of the (i Mahaws^ss.” 

I am T &e<, 

H* a P. Bell, 
for Colonial Secretary, 


Special Report on the Translation of the tl Aiahdwagsa.™ 

The portion of the “ Mafia that I am engage>1 in trans¬ 

lating eon si ms of Gl chapters ; that is, from the 39th to the lOlst 
chapter. It contains 0,970 verses* ami embraces a period of 1,330 
years* from 479 to liSld a.d + During the year I have hushed 
translating 32 chapter^ containing 2,992 ver&es* or u little over 
half of the whole work r There now remain 29 chapters con¬ 
taining 2*078 verses to complete the task,. 

The elaborate and provykingly intricate style adopted in that 
portion of the work comprising chapters 62-79 require more than 
ordinary care to sretire a correct rendering of the original. These 
chapters contain she narrative of the life and reign of Parakrama 
the Great, and form nearly mic-thtnl of the whole book., 

Mahdwa$j#i u The Great Htotory,” or “The History of the 
Great w U* as is well known, a metrical composition of the history 
of Ceylon from its earliest period down to the trents of the British 
occupation of the Kandyan kingdom. 

The first portion containing 30 chapters Is known ns the work 
of Mahnudma, an elderly monk, the node of King Dhalud^tui. 
To it there is a J*M or GIob^ supposed to have been prepared 
by the same author. Tim portion and chapters 37 ami 38 were 
transliterated and translated by Mr. Tumour iu 1036 T which, 
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together with his learaed and valuable dissertation, threw a 
good deal of light on some obscure points in the history of India,, 
ami consequently attracted the attention of the great Oriental 
scholars of that time. The work is out of print and is extremely 
acaree, and I would therefore respectfully recommend to Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of printing ft new and revised edition of this 
work* which, though it couLaios many defects and errors, is, 
nevertheless. a [3 redact ion of rare value. The importance of the 
portion of the is Mali ii wap sa ,+ translated by Mr. Tumour is admitted 
by a great many* Bat the larger portion of it treats of a period 
so early that legend and myth are intermixed with historical facts. 

It is not so, however, with ibe later and subsequent portion 
of this u Great History "i except in two or three instances there 
\s nothing of the marvellous or incredible related in its pages, 
and the most scrutinising reader is struck with the ntr of sober¬ 
ness and truth 'which pervades the narrative as a whole* Excep¬ 
tion must ho taken, however, to that portion of the history which 
treats of the wonderful career of Parfiknuna the;Great, wherein 
the author betrays a cringing flattery, and blind adulation of 
perhaps one of the greatest mouarchi who wielded the sceptre of 
** Ladklk" hut the lustre of whose great fame has Ijeen tarnished 
by some deeds of needless cruelly and foul treachery. The 
murder of his foster-father’s (pithful General* and the spoliation of 
his wealth recorded in the G 5 th chapter j the dissimulation and 
treachery exhibited at FoJonnuruwa while remaining ns an 
honoured guest in the palace of his cousin, King tiaja Bjibu, 
recorded iu the 65 th chapter, without one word of indignation or 
blame,—show that the hand of an unscrupulous minion was at work 
in the composition of the narrative. 

Another salient feature observable throughout the whole of the 
« Ybdiiiwagsa is the abhorrence shown to the too frequent Tamil 
invader, who was held in detestation> not only Wcause he was a 
hearth .!*3 ravaging foreigner, but also because he desecrated the 
holy places, and demolisliod tlio shrines of the land, Nowhere in 
the pages of this history does It appear that the Dra vidian sdven- 
tur«rs built up altars or shrines or monuments M works of public 
utility to improve the land over which they held temporary 
dominion from tisie to time. On the contrary, their vandalism and 
spoliation of the country are recorded ia words eloquent with the 
indignation of pulriotism. These are facts which militalc against 
the view held by Mr. £*M* Furrows c,as., in his Af buried Cities*” 
attributing a Drmvidiaa origin to tbe superb architecture iu which 
the ruins of those cities still abound.* 

It might be said, however, that national prejudice made the 
historians suppress the good that might hare l*ceu 


* HJ The Buried Cities of Oylosu 1 ' Gol&iulw. 1861* pp. If, 15, 
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effected by foreign usurpers ; but this is not the cue, as will bo 
seen by n reference to the 31st chapter, in which, the reign of 
the Chilian usurper Etala (204 me.) in described in most lauda- 
tory language This kiog reigned over the north of the Island 
for 44 years, and although he left no public work a? a monument 
to preserve the memory of hits extraordinary reign, [he historian 
records the fact that, although lie continued to cling to liia heresy 
throughout his reign, yet lie was free from bias and enjoyed much 
glory. 

Besides these considerations, there is another significant fact 
recorded in the (l ^ihiwra^a” which like wire goes to show the 
improbability of-Mr. Burrows' 1 theory. The 73th chapter contains 
nn account of the erection of H&ered buildings by Parakrama Balm* 
and among them a great Chitiya or Ddga&& towering above 
all oilicrs, and called the u Damifa Chil\\/a^ because it was bulk 
by the com bined labour of Sinhalese and of the ^Dam11a& n (Tam tie), 
who had been brought :is captives after the invasion and conquest 
of the Pfi^dlyan country. The passage occurs In ,c Hahfiwagsa,* 1 
chapter 73, vv + —S t _ It runs thus : “He caused ibe great sf&pa 
to be built by bis own royal might, without (he intervention of 
supernatural aid from god a or saints, A stupa one thousand and 
three hundred cubits in compile ; it was larger ihun all other 
stupas t and wan like a second Kailfisa, and was imrned the 14 Danttfa 
ti&pa Pf l*ec&ug£ it wus earned to be built by the Da mi las, also who 
were brought hither from the FaruUyan country a Tier it bad been 
conquered. 1 ' It see ms to me that what the author means hero i^ s 
lhat Tamil labour wait employed jointly with Sinhalese labour io 
the construction of this stupendous edifice, and that the reason why 
the clrcutiistauce Is specially mentioned k, because that was an 
uncommon instance in which the services of Tamils were ntUisod. 
It proves the exception rather than the rule* 

Another important fact that would strike the attention of any 
ordinary reader of the * s Mabawa^a*' is the prominent. If not the 
leading, port played by the lords and princes of Rohanu, or iho 
south of Ceylon, in tho past history of the country. When the 
kingdom wils divided against itself and became dismembered) 
when internal disorder brought on revolution after revolution, or 
when tho foreigner took forcible possession of the Crown and 
ruled with a rod of iron the HS King’s country" (as the north was 
then called)) deliverance came from the aouth. A DutthagijnunL 
(Dutug^munu), a Vikmnni Baku, or a Piir&kramn Babtl t arose 
from among the priucei* of the south, drove the invader or usurper 
away, reduced tho country under a one canopy of dominion/ 1 ami 
restored order ami prosperity throughout the land. 

“The Htllmen7 k or the Malaya inhabitant, now known ns 
the Kandyans, were^. it would seem, of no consequence then* 
Kncloscd by the hills and mountain fastnesses which mature had set 
up for them, they lived in tho obscurity of their vales and gkus a 
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Ufa of ease and Inactivity without bestowing ao touch sls u patriotic 
thought on their down-trodden countrymen* Their mads were 
impaodable, tbdr forests impenetrably their risers and streams 
dftnperoua, and their country unfrequented by their more civilised 
brethren of the north and south. 

Here is a casual but terse and graphic description of the great 
wilderness, which as a contrast to its highly favoured appearance 
at the present day may perhaps he interesting* Tim passage 
occurs at the opening of the 70th chapter, wherein the successful 
campaign of the great Par&krama lizihu against the north is 
narrated:—E-ty c aiming he (Far&krufiut R:\hti) induced Rakkhn 
DandaulthfttWbo was a General of King Gaja Bahu placed In 
charge of Yatthlknudaha and Du ml am, in the groat Malaya 
country, to come to him, nod, after gratifying him by a display 
of great attention and hospitality* the King arranged with him fur 
the surrender of the Malaya, n country passable only by a 
footpath, und which, on account of ite many mountain fastnesses 
and wild beasts* was difficult of access and unfrequented by men 
of other districts, being moreover rendered horribly frightful by 
its being overspread with deep waters infested with crocodiles that 
eat human flesh** 1 I need only say that the General proved a 
traitor, and subdued the country tor Farukrama in spite of the 
reactance of the people whose whiles he was bound to consult 
and whose rights he should have protected. 

It is to be regretted that the perused of the fc+ Mabiwapm” 
may tend to damp the ardour of many an enthusiastic explorer. 
Ita records will show conclusively that the Tamil invader, who 
from time to time hold uninterrupted sway over the land for long 
periods of years, had ransacked it 4 high places aud plundered 
their treasures, so that it would be n Ernest useless to make 
expensive excav&tious into the half-buried ruins scattered about 
the Island, with a view to flu ding anything valuable, ancient or 
great* Even the Uu wan well Digaba. in which were embo welled 
the richest offerings of a devout monarch, did not tsseapo the 
savage rapacity of the ruthless invader* and the pages of the 
u Alab&wansa™ abound in notices ofthe spoliation which had been 
thus committed from time to time. As an instance a striking 
postage occurring io the &0lh chapter may bo quoted. Il relates 
to Mugha, a powerful chieftain of ffuligga, who invaded and 
conquered the Island IS 22 a,&., and hold sway over the Inud for 
years* devastating the country, and spreading dismay among 
its inhabitants ; — 

14 In consequence of some great aitis committed by the people of 
IMki f its LuEehiry deities abandoned her to her fate, and a certain 
cruel and ignorant king, by name .Vlagha, who waa born of the 
Kaluga race* and was a ruler over 24*000 strong* man, invaded 
and conquered the Island. Like a wild fire raging in the wilderness 
during a draught his strong men spread themselves throughout 
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the land, and boosting that they were 'the Giants of Kfeda, 
pi undered the can niry every where. They robbed the people of 
their raiment and jewels, violated the purity of families ihmi had 
been long 1 pr^crveJ, cut off their hands nnd feet T broke down 
houses, seized ami took cattle, tied up and tormented rich people, 
and took possession of all their wealth and red need them to poverty. 
They broke down image homes and destroyed many shrines, 
took up their abode in Vih£ras, flogged devotees and children, 
persecuted monks, novitiates, and candidate* for orders, and made 
the people carry henv)' burden*, and pm a heavy yoke on them. 
They, moreover^ loosened valuable books from their covers and 
bindings, and cast them about everywhere. Even lha high and 
uoblo .-truet ores, such as the Ruwanwfli Dagaba and others* which 
stood like the embodied glory of former Kings, thoy a pared not, 
but broke into and destroyed a multitude of relies which were to 
Them like their lives. Alas 1 ales ! pj (« Mahdwaim," eh* 80, vv. 
54~7$ t a.D.1223.) 

The number of tanks and other reservoirs of water for purposes 
of irrigation sai-1 to hate liecu constructed by former kings would 
stri k e one as reo I ly wo ndorful I fancy, ho wo ver * that the i n exac li- 
hide of lho writers in using the same word tl Aara™ u make/* to 
convey the idea of both “ construct” and “repair 11 has swelled the 
number to incredible extent. Nevertheless there cao be no doubt 
that the country was everywhere studded with tanks and ponds in 
the days of former kings, and that there wm neither lack of water 
nor population to till mid cultivate the land. Among these great 
works of agriculture, KnlnvApi or Kalavcva appears ti have been 
the scene uf struggles for power between rival princes arriving at 
supremo ascendancy over the whole kingdom. It seems that 
either from a strategic point of view or oti account of the flourishing 
district that surrounded it at that time, it was regarded ns the key 
to the opening up of the whole upper country. In 624 A.t>. it was 
the scene of a pitched battle between two aspirants to the throne, 
Jelfhatisa and Agmbddhi IiL; and about I160 a.d. one of the 
Famous Generals of Psrakmcna the Great fought herd there to force 
a passage across the Kaliivcva river. He raised fortiBcatbus on 
its bank, and spanned the river with a solid bridge which is thus 
described “This General ( Dev* Senipati), who wag gifted with 
great prudence, equipped all his host* and advancing to the hanks 
of the Katiti npi river 5 built a fortress and occupied it. Then, by 
order of the King, he constructed over the Kalavapi a bridge inode 
of timber, two hundred cubit* long and twenty broad, fastened nnd 
made exceedingly si rung with iron plntos and bolts—a most 
beautiful bridge, payable by elephants nnd horses and chariots 
and infantry. And the General, having left imme of the officers, 
proceeded thence fighting heavy battles in various places/' 

( Mak&waijsa, 1 * ch. 70 fl vv r 126-29,) 

It is to bo regretted that such on important historical work as 
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the Habuwagsa* should havo been composed in verse* wherein 
for the sake ol metro or euphony a wriier often tempted to make 
super ft uoas add! tie us or important omissions that tend to obscure 
the oar rati re. The Ei Mahawapsa * therefore id not free from suck 
and it requires great tact ami discretion to maka out where 
they occur. To enter at this srage of the translation into a criti- 
cal examination of the style of each separate chapter of the test 
would* J think, bo unnecessary* and would besides entail an «ipen- 
(3iCure of lima that could be more advantageously devoted to the 
work of the translation itself* Moreover, the composition and 
style of several chapters taken together are bo aim liar that groups 
of them appear to point to the hand of one writer or of one 
school of writers. 

For the present, therefore, l ftbnll only briefly paint out these 
groups which, in my humble opinion, deserve a critical exnmi- 
nation by Pali scholars* Chapter 39, ob well as the one 
preceding it, appear?* to i*c the work of one writer. The 40th 
chapter is mining, but the 41 at chapter continues the narra tivc 
unbroken, although the reign of Kumdrnddsa, a celebrated king 
whose name m a^ciated by tradition with a tragic occurrence. Is 
hut cursorily mentioned, The 42nd chapter is very elegantiy 
written, and appears to be the work of u muter of the langunge* 
The 43rd docs not appear separately numbered, bul has evidently 
run into the 44ih chapter, which, together with the following 
chapters ns far as the oOtli, is remarkably well written, the 
language being chaste and elegant. From the 51st to the 61 at 
the style and phraseology arc very rich and abound with the 
beauties of poetry. From the G2nd to 7Stb chapter the construc¬ 
tion of sentences is intricate and complex! and tho language elabo¬ 
rate, ornate, and verbose* They relate several incidents in the 
early life of Fnrakrama. the Great, and give n tninure and tedious 
account of his prolonged contest with ixaja Bahu and iMdulbha- 
rann for supreme power* It also gives an interesting account of 
the great irrigation works and other public and sacred buildings 
constructed by him. The chapters abound in fulsome flattery of 
the king in whose life Limn it appears to have been composed. 
This portion ia evidently the work of one writer who was profi¬ 
cient in Sanskrit literature, but who was Sadly deficient in good 
taste find judgment for writing the history of a remarkably great 
iiian. From the 79ih to 67th chapters there is a striking liken eos 
in style and phrusenlogy ; the chapters are modaratdy well written* 
The five chapters following them arc very elegant and abound 
with the graces of style and diction. 

Chapters 92 to 101 contain many errors of grammar and 
prosody, and some of them arc composed unsystematically* They 
appear lo have been written at a period when literature was in a 
state of decay* Between 1542-1 .^92 a d* Kujasighaof Slidwak&, 
who embraced Saivi^m, used all his efforts to destroy Buddhism 
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find its literature bj putting to dcatli its priests and destroying 
its tcmplei nod books. In con sequence of this fierce pareecution 
ft largo number of monks cast off their robes, a few remained id 
concealment, and some left the country, ho that tho religion of the 
land to^f its vitality, literature periiheJ, ami the order disappeared* 
This state of things coni limed until KirtisH Ji^jasigbn, who 
ascended the throne about 1744 a.d., endeavoured to restore 
Buddhism and its order. It must have been at various intervals 
during this lame Diablo period that the chapters in question wore 
composed. 

As requested I ha^o appended to this Report a rough ay no psis 
of tho remaining chapters of the +< Mahnw&y&a/* including therein 
those chapter's also that have been already dealt with, 

L. C- WllASlNIlA* 

m nu, dniy is, jsae. 


Committee Heetikg. 

Oei&btr lfl T 1886 , 

Present t 

W, KynBey p Esq,, p.c.h.o^ Vice President* in tho Chair* 

J. B t Cull* Esq.j34rA. I \Y. P. Ranasl^ha, Esq, 

S. G-recn, Esq. | d* L, VikndcretrEiEten J Eaq+, m.D, 

H. a P* Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


Bminest* 

1. —Head and confirmed Minutes ofiast Mooting. , 

2. —The Honorary Secretary road a further letter (A) from Mr* 
ft. W, levers, Government Agent, North-Central Province, 
regarding the rt ifone squares w referred to io his Diary (June 
16th). Mr. levers is convinced that these squares are ancient 
burial place*, 

3-—The Honorary Secretary staled that M r. H. Parker and B. 
Gunnsdknra Mudaliy&r had examined tho inscription ou the 
knnmdtnra excavated at the Jdtawarmrdum Dagnba, An arid ha- 
Purn T by Mr. Burrows, and that their readings would be printed 
an tho Proceedings {phiz B). Mr. Parker had further promised 
a note on the 11 plaques ” (or ** coins"?) also found by Mr, 
Burrows (viefe G), 

4.—The Honorary Secretary laid before the Meeting several 
additional Diary entries of arciuBdogien] interest, extracted from 
tho Diaries of Sir. lever*. Mr. C. A. Murray, and Mr. E L 
Mojnj* 
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Unsolved^ — 'That they be printed with similar communications 
in the Society's Journal or Proceedings. 

5, —The Honorary Secretary moved that [ho Society do 
subscribe to the Hakluyt Society, a Eating ibe object of that 
Society in printing rare or unpublished voyages and travels 
not otherwise easily accessible to English readers, and adding 
that Mr. A. Gray, nr* Honorary Member, bad strongly commended 
the Hakluyt Society to the notice of the Ceylon Asiatic Society* 
Mr* Bell tabled a prospectus of the Hakluyt Society for the 
Information of the Committee# 

Ret c>JttftJ,—That tho Honorary Scores ary do communicate with 
Mr* Gray with the object of arranging with the Hakluyt Society* 

6. — The Honorary Secretary stated that bo had received a 
Paper from Dr. YnmderatrnAlGu* entitled £ * A Brief Sketch of the 
Medical History of Ceylon,” which he bud duly circulated among 
the Heading Com mil tee, and moved that a General xMceting for 
reading ihe Paper lie convened before the close of the month. 

Resolved ^—That the Honorary Secretary do ascertain whether 
His Excellency the Governor will be willing to preside at a 
General Meeting to !>c btdd at the Museum al 9 r.sl,* some even¬ 
ing next week, the exact day being left to Ois Excellency's 
convenience* 


A.—The Gove&sment Agent* Anurfidhapura, to the Hon quart 
Svcrrtahy, Hoy at As in tic Society. 

Anuradhnpura, (on circuit) September 22* 1886* 
Sir,— At your request I hare made a further ex aim tin Lion of the 
u stone squares n referred to in my Diary* of which un extract was 
sent by His Excellency the Governor to the Society* This 
examination con Arms me in the belief that these “squares” are 
ancient burial places* 

There are twenty-seven of them visible, nil close together in 
about nn acre of ground. They are situated at the foot of a 
rocky ridgo called a “Ahum" in this district, and arc on level 
ground. This ridge has Urge boulder-Stones and slab rocks, and 
must have easily afforded the necessary stones for the retaining 
walls of ihe squares. These atones are uncut, mad appear to be 
jnat as th^y were taken from the “ hint*#” 

Having looked at all of them, I found there waa not one which 
was not more or less displaced by vegetation or pressure of the 
earth. I selected one which appeared in be in the lea*t disturbed 
position, and tho sides of which were some height above ground 
level. But even here two side stones were out of the perpendi¬ 
cular : NO. (2) was leaning outwards, and the base seem a to havo 
been pushed in by some tree that no longer exist*; while No. (I) 
was slightly inclined inwards at the portion above ground* 
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I carefnlly removed the earth iuisde t and at a depth of a few 
inches were found stones all over the area. Two were of con¬ 
siderable size* (A) wns oblong and set up on end, being about 
14 inches Jong by 6 inches across ; (B) was a rough round stone* 
Underneath these were fragments of pottery and whitish earth, 
which may have been ashes* The stones were not symmetri¬ 
cally placed as those in the other ^square™ first opened, hut laid 
without order. The earth was intensely hard round and beneath 
these stones, and though I removed it most cartfuJIj and slowly, 
the pot Eery was ail in small fragments* Jfo bronze or metal pieces 
were found. The pottery found in the " square w first opened, 
although broken p showed the shape of the chatty, hot these pieces 
were broken too email to make out their shape. 

I excavated to she base of the side atones inside,, and for about 
half a foot above the base level Mae earth was free of pottery. 
In the centre I dug a deeper hole with the same result. The side 
stones are in this position—not drawn to scale, but I give the 
actual measurements 
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I ft giving the measurements I have taken them from the Mom 
at its widest or highest poidt: they are only rough slabs, and the 
largest (No, 3} was somewhat of this shape seen from the inside. 



Nearly &II the 14 squared are new level with the present 
ground level. Bet as wo he..3 in the excavations at Anui-Jullni- 
pura that the buildings are covered by an accretion of soil 
several feet In height, and this place being so old Ehat there is 
neither name nor tradition connected with it we may fairly 
assume shat, when originally placed, these aide e tones stood about 
31 feet over the then ground level. 

Conical henpe of alone are common all over thi§ province 
(North-Central Province), where a person of consideration bus 
been cremated, but I have not seen or heard of any use of retain¬ 
ing walls fanned of stone monolithi!. 

I nmy mention that in cutting the side drama of the new road 
which passes this pin^e the fragments of pottery are so numeroue 
that the overseer assured mo It mufit have been “ a potter's lUdd.” 
This may be a true explanation of the matter ; but the ^ide-atonea 
are not taken Into consideration. 

i regret that my examination woe so fruitless, but I doubt that 
any chatties would so long sustain the pressure of earth and the 
crushing of roots of trees* &e to reward the trouble of opening 
other enclosures here. 

I am F &e*p 

B. W, Ietrrs. 


B,—The Honor*bt Seceetart, Boyal Asiatic Society, to 
the Hon. the COLONIAL SECRET abt, 

Colombo, October lS f 1886. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the Nth instant, I have the 
honour to inform you that the inscription b m been examined by 
Mr. H* Parker and 15. Gimss^kara Mtidallj&r, sod that their 
opinions will be printed in the Society’s Proceedings for the 
current year* 

I am, &c, p 
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(i) — Henry Faiiker, Esq.* to the Honorary Secretary* 
Royal Asiatic Society* 

YiMpktdam, September 10, ISS6. 

Dear SiRp»»I return your “squeeze 17 of the in script Eon 
with niADy thanks* It 1 b interesting, but unfortunately [here 
is no way of at present identifying the king who is meat ion ad 
iu'iL It runs as follows z— 

Siddham * Main Tim Naha Raja ha Saji nimi tabi hada tani 
jam. 

“ Has IE Fashioned, established s (and) put in the prepared place 
in the reign cf king Malutba.” 

Ms|u Tisa has not been ideal ified as yet. There is an inscription 
by him in the north-western part of the North-Central Province* 
which I intend to include in my general report on the archaeology 
of Northern Ceylon (if It ever see the light}* In it be calls 
himself the son of “ Naka Maharaja"; hut there oro so many 
kings of that name that this does not help us much. The shape 
of the letters on the harandutea agrees witli those of the inscrip¬ 
tion in the Notth-Central Province at Ussayippukallu ; but in 
the 1 Alter we have the palatal d of the modem form. This and 
the chapes of Borne other letters show that the da to of this king 
is probably not earlier than the Fourth or fifth century* This 
Inscription contains nothing of importance ; but among other 
things it says that ha enlarged the cily T and the priests 1 grove 
(tapaiHZJ^a). fc( Tbe city' 1 is, of course, Anuradhopura. 

With regard to the haraaduwa inscription I may throw out 
the following suggestions 

Saje = rajii/ahf ; I have found raja hi in another inscription 
of the first century A.n, 

— it i Hindi a. 

Tabi —of common occurrence. 

Hada —derived from iddheti? cf.*lhe inscription on the M&k 
ptfrnwa at Ti&amahirima, given k my report on that place* 

Taut either tauhd or (possibly) taitc t the vowel being inter¬ 
mediate between i and e. 

—apparently derived from dadhdlt. 

Whatever translation may be arrived at. I have no doubt 
regarding the transliteration, except In the ease of the «i of 
Sidtlhtint. The horizontal mark above this letter usually denotes 
o ; but ia this case it is separated by a considerable distance from 
the consonant* and 1 think that it can not he transliterated as a in 
this instance* 

Bee also Dr. Milder 1 s notes on his inscription No* 98 (p, £n). 
This is also by a son of Naka, However. 1 intend to discuss those 
inscriptions by Naha’s son or sons, when giving n translation of 
tbeUssnyippukalla inscription. TI 19 date of the king can probably 
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aever be ascertained with eyrininty. There ii perhups just a 
possibility that S!»}u Tisa is the younger son of Mahal Lika Eisgs, 

Yours, Ac., 

-— HENRY PARFt?R- r 

(ii)—H eibt Fafikk^ Esq,* to the Honorary Secretary, 
Koyal Asbtic Society* 

MuUuiLtivu„ Northern Envinoe, October £1, 1886, 

Drar. Sir*—Teams Tor jour note regarding the karaptfmnat 
inscription, 1 am glad to find timt Air. Gunnel mb partly agrees 
with me regarding the reading* ilie hurried noles I added 
regarding it are merely tentative. With iho exception^ however, 
of the horizontal stroke over the “ m 1 of ** SiddAam" and die 
ralher doubtful vowel in the w ni 71 of u tom,” ihe transliteration, 
ai any rate, may safely be trusted* l have dozens of inscriptions 
in which these letters occur, nherp there cun bo no douU regard¬ 
ing them, including several published by Dr. Muller. 

I have bad no chance of working at the n plurjuufei f¥ yet At 
present I am on a Ion 2 trip through ibis Province, On my 
return to Vilat/knlam I hopr io send you some notes on them. 

I have taken advantage of the opportunity that my stiy here has 
afforded to visit the garden wh+ ic ihc Mulish itvu “ plaques ,p were 
found, and to tlaittlnu the well out of which ibny came. I will 
give biOtne particulars of the site in mj notes, I also recovered 
live more of ilmm * b plaques pi from the man, the last that ho 
po^sesBen, be said. 

1 believe t-hac 1 h m made a dhoove-j of some importance 
during rhe lust few days, regarding Iho site of another early 
station ; hut 1 must reserve particulars until I can refer to the 
^ Mlh&wD^Ba, rt on my re I urn to Yil^k^pt, There is a very long 
in scrip Lion at the spot, one of the Longest in the Inland. Some 
75 Hues of about TO consonants each,—but the greater part of It 
is illegible. I have copied what I could decipher. I have now 
nearly exhausted the Northern Province inscriptions ; I know 
of only two more that 1 have not copied, or perhaps three. 

Yours, Ac,, 

HkNRY Parker, 

Sirango that there is not a single Tamil inscription in the 
Province, 


(iii),—FL 0uvA3^KARA t Mudaliv&r p Chief Translator to Govern¬ 
ment, to the Honorary Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Colombo, Octobers, 1886- 

Snt p —I n returning the iS squeeze" of the inscription on the 
b si tii fill at pa found among the ruins of the Jecavauuruioa, 
137—87 u 
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Anuriidlinpuni, I have the honour to stole that it admit* of 
different readings find 113 m mij renderir-gs. 

Iu the absence of reliable historical da to to go upon* I would 
von lure to road if H Sidd&am Mala Tisa Mak& Rajaha Rajitti 
Mituiiiya data mdane™ nod submit the following totorprctodoD :— 

14 Success 1 The treasure givoa by Mijfcbijo, Queen of ihu 
grent King Ma]n Tisa." 

Ons would at first eight f<el inclined to imloutify ** Ma|u Tisa 7 * 
with Chidu, Tis& or Kanittha lisa, but os ibis king reigned 
about the middle of the neeoud century of the Christian era r 
neither be nor his queen could buvo endowed the yfrawio which 
Vfm founded by Maha fr^na, who, according to the 44 Mahawasjsa' * 
and lfr KajaratoakTira/' reigned between £7-1-303 a.p, 

I think ihU “Main Tisa 17 is identical with “ Mahnlan DaEu 
Tiea ? rt brother of Mahi Slum. Un fortunate] y p we read nothing 
of the above-mentioned queen either in ibe w Mabawaftsa” or any 
other native chronicle. 

The Aaramlnw^ which is a casket, must have contained some 
valuable article, and the Inscription is evidently a record of the 
grant to JeLavaujrumn either during or subsequent to ito 
Jbuadotmn. Th* characters resemble ihope of an inscription nt 
Hu wan well Dsgoba, m the reign of Kfrti ^rS Mdgha varga, ana 
of ifahti ££tta. 

Whatever may be said of ibe reading nod Tendering arrived at # 
I think we cannot be far wrong in ascribing this inscription to 
the does of the third or early part of the fourth century. 

I have, &c., 

B. Gl^as^kaka, 

Mudntiydr* 


(iv) T —£L M, Buaaows, Esq.* to tho Honorary Secsetart, 
Hoyal Asiatic Society. 

B&dulla, December £0 t 188G. 

Dear Sis,—I ought to have returned these to you long 
ago. Maoy thanks for sending them. 1 quite agree with the 
Mudaliyiir about the latter port of the inscription ; i. f lj I otonue 
accept bis emendation of im tsbiyti data nfdane ” fur my reading* 
Hot I doggedly hold out for 11 Gtimini 1,1 or ** Gamnni Tun* us 
opposed to “ Ma[u Tim/* until either the Mudoliyur or Mr* Parker 
have careful I y oxatni nod the inscription itself and pronounced upon 
it* For 1 would point out that the reading u Mulu ** leaves out of 
eight altogether the horizontal stroke over the wi of u Siddham™ 
which stroke certainly means sonic thing, and certniuly does ml 


* 0 ixaa*£k4ra ITu-JaliyAr ctatniacd the ia ran^Miza at Lhlf il mm mn J btiforfl 

writing tin nport— If*> n, 
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mpfin the ** slopping” of the ™ in - Sidd/mm" There are several 
tJirlj examples fji Htnijar stroke* rupreseiitiijg n arml the 
squeeze doc* not do jusiko to it. And 1 think w>o that the letter 
forming the Iasi syllable of “rtmtHi* or « JUalu " (whichever 
is el* likely to lie «ni" ns "ltt» hy| oft tliia I do imfe 
iEi»idt eo strongly* Nor do I for a ninrisen E bet itkj oyinron. as to 
the horizontal stroke. agtiin^t that of such experienced OrieuudfsLa 
ns Mceara. Parker mid Gimasiikera: I only Appeal unto Lassar 
instead of to an impression of riesttn 

I shall ejigtfly expect Mr + barker’s disquisition upon iha 

* pUqae«." 1 

Yoorsp &e„ 

S, M. Burrows. 


C-—II. Packer, Esq., to the FftiKo&ARr Secretary Bojnl 
Asiatic >ocieiy* 

Pimkk*nke|mfi Resthome* N. P,, August £7, 1886. 

Dear Sjii^Tm* morning I duly received your lower and the 
packet of 41 plaques." 

Hebidca these there are about n dQz*m more in Amjrfsdhapitrii + 
hut these hat are mostly in a very defective jUte, 1 will write 
lo Hr fc levers about (hem, so as to be aide to compare the wholo 
Tories- 

Tbiro are throe distinct cla—e* of the ** plaques ” :—; 1) those 
from TUa, (2) those from Mnlktttfvu, iitM (3J thou- fioip 
Aliurtidhapara, Th- MuIhuttivLi ones lit# iliHtiiigatshcd by the 
bull! while the Tisa one* differ in workEimjiship. 

ItftAo Anuradhnpura fc4 plaques" decidedly atreqgtBte mv ca>e. 
Ooo of them has a very clear b< Amu ” monogram on fi f —near! v 
the sftme as ihu symbol on the large circular coin found at 'IW 
aeliI like tiie “Amu* which accompaoEca Indian inscriptions 

There is a dear M E " on another bearing a bull's heath What 
esn l his be hut the initial of Elara 1 The si wing king of ihi* coin 
is almost In the position of the king on my Yattbalagem and on rhq 
more nrndern ruins, I un able to trace the prorotype to Chnldra, 
where it occliis on early cylinders, 1 hope my shortly lo Bond 
you a note on the +l plaque” bill nt prosit nil my nme ss occupied 
with tny plans, Ac,, fur the irrigation of the Karachohi dulra. 

The sit ting figures are very iiiU-resting^ especially the king on 
the throat 

The two female figures are pm&Ung, hut if these are res Ely 
coins, they may repr, sunt Auulhu 

I do not see why the H^hdesn should not have oblong coins. 
The early Indian coins were square, Chinese f I believe) and pFapii- 
***** oblong, and l have eld elliptical coin of FarfikrEima Eiihu |. + 
whidi Mr. Nevlll is go mu to figure in the “ Taprohnnian “ i«« t lier 
with some other new coin oil 
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tlitifl ccriwinJy liare pTt^nw, If St is m, in giving the fkcielj 
lUe benefit of anything thru i may have discovered, 

,fc The debt of gratitude which I owe to the Vcddafi certainly 
emboldens me to spi-ak on their behalf afi a much maiigrmd race. 
They lim e been by previous writers described as seraMdintic, or.nt 
any rate, so by inference,, Thnt p I am #uro # sh perlectly incorrect : 
ji iunch higher h[ anJniil must, by tho^o who carefully and thoroughly 
aiamtqtf (be Veddii character, be allotted ru them. At the point of 
deal Fi fro in jiiiigh~: fever, far away—y£f tnili-s—from any Kuropemi 
or Siubule^-e settlement the VydrluB* without being directed to 
tie so, tipont-nneoiidy, of their own Ineiination, curried mo t lied to 
?l polo w i th jungle topes. tu where t could ol'lniu medieal advice— 
[■p the refillou&e at hihUo, h is on that account I Ibl tbnt 
tt I cati in pay way tend to remove the erroneous Smprv cities of 
T'.i. lt Hicutiil aird social 0131 i-JibiEities, which 1 sou from works which 
lli-mbt-rd of ibis Society and others have kindly but me pivad 
lc, > gene rally, I i-lin.ll have, in some pari at leant, repaid the 
obi i g:i r ion w liich L i'cel towards the VpdJia. 

" In [lie second place, Z feel a great surprise that, v. bile other 
communities some very far distant from your chores, hum 
thonght iLu; -■ pIj j e jrct of the Y^ddis of sulfkilent interest to scud 
n^L:rit« ut great penra to inquire into ibetr condition* moaner*, 
mill customs, so little uppi-ars to be really known liL'ro, wliens 
they lire ue your very doors* iu to speak. Thu surprise is net 
Ir^i-iii'iE by 1 be f&ci t which 1 have einc-e nscertuLnijid, that the 
in formation required can easily be ohUinod by arty one euthust- 
^Llc enough to take up the work can am eve. I found not the 
^tgbEe-t difficulty m getting nor only auioog the V^ddns, but at 
ilo ir Kccial life. It was only my inexperience tbnt pro von 1 ed tny 
ot>r lining a much more vmied stock of information than I have 
olliulftCd, 

* ( I may first remark that, being in the Cm! Service of Queens- 
hmd 1 and a member of various aociefles in Australia, on the 
occasion of my faking a twelve mouths 1 furlough, I was, rca nested 
by Eiieiioyal Philosophical Society, 4a my iutiiimflon tlint 1 inten¬ 
ded ^ *ifiit Cey lon, fo make snob Inquiri^a ns wero possible into 
the question of the origin of the Vgildis. That, I find, will require 
H much longer stay than at present I can devote ; but the sodut 
kftklts, manners, and cusloms of line people from whom I havo 
Wly eo 1 e are certainly worthy of the time tlint I have been 
eimbted to -spend among ihem, 

11 I * far tad, in Hi* Lordship it marked just now, from Botllvlm. 
My fit>t inhrftdufMiuii to fbe VpddAa was under this liishopV 
nu^pieo^ at Yil|aieheliftinL From 1 hence, returning 10 Bitticidoa, 
I found from inquiry, and al-n in homo dugrt'c from previous 
information in Odomlfeo, tlmi n vi-ry rigid line would hi*v« fo bo 
druwu between the * Village* Y^Mfi and ibe ‘flock* or 'Wild 1 
^ 1 here i& no duubt that tile ilaEe for the ob^ervnilou nl tha 
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aa be originally exited, say some four or five htindro-I years 
ago* baa gone by* The Yedda of the pr#i*ent day is not even in 
Ilia wild Blake she Yedd& of an earlier period, but sufficient interest 
•till attaches to him to render it absolutely nectary for science* 
if she would obtain any record of a rabidly perishing race, to ob Iota 
by whatever mctuB, a more fins hen tie record of them than i$ 
possessed at ihe present time* There h no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining it. It is simply a question oT£. j, d <; anil anybody 
enthusiastic onou^h* and with time at bin disposal to go among 
them, may obtain it, I speak with more confidence on this point 
because* in the course of twenty years, spent more or less among 
v Hriei!* mro^p I have never found a more pacific and I tumbler set 
of soHSailod savages th»ti the V^ddte. [ do not speak of the 
* Village* Voddfi, but of the genuine wild nnimnl. I think that, 
m far as the latter is concerned, I have come upon him. I found 
him in she Niigata country, and only there at present. I baya 
ant yet visited she hill districts in which, the Yeddds reside but 
hope to ilo so on my return from India. 

“ Starting once more fr^m Rntiicalas, T went sooth. Ym will 
kindly excuse me from giving the names of the villages, a* thev 
arc rut bur trying to au inexperienced tongue, and I tmvt* no 
acquaintance wish tiigbideae or Tamil. I think that the non- 
acquaintance with iSioho tongues w&s rather a benefit ilmn other¬ 
wise to me in making niy&elf acquainted with the Veddus- I 
should probably have talked mare and seen legs (laughter}<. Tho 
VeJdu is a quiet man himself, and ytrougly objects to enthusiastic 
chatter, A if bug as I did not take a Siglinlese or Tamil with mo 
into their camp they railed no objection whatever to rt European, 
They have uuquestionably an intense aversion—contempt I 
might almost say—both of the Sighalese and the Tamil, The 
difference between the 4 Wild * V^dda^ when confronted by the 
European, with hie ordinary retinue of Tamil or Si aha We 
servants, ami by the solitary European, Is simply marvellous. He 
does nut appear the same penfoo. 

+l I had been warned, when entering the wild country r that 
if 1 came suddenly upon ihe Vqddaa l should very likely be 
greeted whb sn arrow shot, or that they would run away. 
Neither occur rod. I was watched with sumo caution at HrJt, 
But t took the precaution to send back the guide or native 
servant when within a mile of the Ypdill encampment, to dofF 
tho ordinary European clothing and to simply assume that worn 
by ihe Vfddtb (which J need not remind you is scanty)* and go 
among them b imply with a present of tobacco, sal t fish, cloth 
salt, aruko or bctul-iiut, just thrown over my shoulder* In no 
case wim any hostility man5fenced to my suddim entrance among 
them * but, after flitting some two or three hours in Stance among 
them, and being soasned with great surprise, they would gradually 
become friendly, would bring mo water, and would accept wlsat I 
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had brought them* There wo* no difficulty in my not being able 
in cftnt&hcg with thorn. They n-udily nude rotund sign>j find 
pictorial represeniAtinm My notebook wah always nt band, 
together with pencil ami paper In no circumstances, I think, did 
they fail* after a low minute*, to understand what I wished them 
10 Jo. I'hey showed me io a Loop cither in the rocky cavers* in 
some eases, or in the little huts hi the china tliai they build. 
They would go out with iiies hunting during the day* and consider 
ine a* simply one of themselves. 

''The rocky dwellings of courea interested mo far more than did 
the dtttiu but* ; but they ure very few. 1 think them wore 
only some ten or a dozen Ygddis in nil tho country I traversed* 
who w«ro living in the rocks s and I tldnk I may fairly claim re 
have been nil over the V^dda country of the Subitem Provin- o 
and the greater part of CJva + Some Vgddaa were endeavouring to 
cultivate chin* In a very imperfect manner. 

il 'llie skdl of the Ycdda ns a hunler is unquestionably on the 
tied sue. Thu old men use the bow with great skill and groat 
force ; the somber out a are but very poor toxapMlitfS. 1 he! t 
food still consists* in the wild districts, of roust meut, jungle 
y&m% and Home buries and I raves. 

“ When 1 had become familiar with, the Y§d4da* and g-diied 
their confidence, after a week or two I would take two or three 
hack to tho place where I had left my siorv* and native servant*, 
and, carry in g with me as I did a Sighed esc and Tamil interpreter, 
I would keep ihe Vcddjis for nu evening and ask from them 
Explanation* of all that I had seen. They siovi-r withhold rbe 
information., but tJierrs U a peculiarity in them which | have not 
observed in any other race before, uud shat h that they never 
gave the its for mui ion voluntarily. 1 bad to draw it out of them, 
in consequence of which I bad to verify at each camp that which 
1 had gaim-d iti ihe others 

" l havo tome to the conclusion, from what I have ^en, 
that the reputation of ihe Yfddaa nissoog ihu Hphalfs#, their 
neighbour*, is correct. The Vedda in eminently truthful, He 
scarcely knows how, or dnea not core, to t«IJ a faledbwL 
Neither ss be addicted to the % of petty theft. J hii may 
lie readily explained by thu fact that ha has nothing to 
eteai. Beyond is how and two or three arrows* file axe + bark 
hag, and it may he a few gourd*, ami a little WajSJfcm, he lifts 
no possession at all. So thu absence of any rejoiniiona K or any 
putudsment^, among them, relating to stealing, can easily be 
accounted for. 

i+ 1 paid particular attention to tSiolr form of government amongst 
tile mad vra, for they do not trouble the Govern men t Agent 
or th* powers-that Ihj in any respect, 1 fb iqru 1 only \me 
rule among tin 111 ; and, n* far as 1 can gather, the enforcement 
of iluit rules has for many years been a very rare incident. 
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Should a, Veddd make improper overtures to, or have improper 
relations with, his neighbour** wife, the injured husband, with 
the con soul of ibe comm unify, has a perfect rights At any 
time ihut lift plea-es, lo pond an arrow Into the offender. No 
other law exists whatever, m far as I was abb to gather. Should 
a Veddfi be found lying dead from an arrow rhot— a mark most 
uni malaknblo—the older men meet, and immediately come 10 die 
conclusion tliat the defunct Vgdda has been m fault in the above 
said respect, and lie is at ones interred without any further 
comment. 

a Living «at bo Ypld& does in some cases In villages near 
Sinhalese aetilements—when 1 any 1 near/ the Ypddd has a 
different conception of distance; bethinks ten or fifteen wile-a 
nearj because be is essentially a creature of motion-—it may be 
opposed iliftt^ when herons short of provisions, bis neighbour*" 
tbod might suffer* I made particular Inquiry amongst the 
Sinhalese mluthUantSp and m no case did 1 bud that any charge 
of petty the ft, or suspicion even of it p had been brougbi uguin-4 
ihe Vcddcs. In that resect they ecriainiy are an Improvement 
u|k>o their iiftlght&oifrs. 

( Tht Ianguage spoken by the 4 Wild* VfddA is a most extra- 
ordinary one. VS f hen walking quietly together, as, lor instance, 
bunting In the thick depths of the Bmi$nna forest, five or 
eix proceLliti^ mo p ako carry Eng a Vcddd bow and artow, 
about twfruly yards ahead* on the look nut for elk or pig or uriv^ 
iliing that might occur, U wm some week a before I found 
out that che Veddo wiw talking^ k Jo done no quit-ily < with 
the long hair thrown over the (Uev— an intentional arrangement 
3 azn quits sure—the Ygdd4 speaks to Ida neighbour Vcrldfi 
in finch n peculiar undertone, such a strange muttering,, ihut, 
unless close liehindp it is impossible to hear him* Their lan¬ 
guage, though I carried with ms a very competent interpreter* 
in not intelligible to the ordinary Sinhalese on the wlnde! 
Probably in a long sentence the interpreter will usdentand 
abiiui a third of it ; tiny have an original language wirli which 
the Sinhalese La not familiar, I have obtained a vocabulary oT 
ISO purely 1 Y^ddttio ! words,—if I may me theexpre^km,—hat 
that vocMbularj will, of course* have to undergo revision at ibu 
hands of Oriental *d(ol*ra before I cun pub]lab it. 

u TIud life of the Yeddi may be -imply described m shsjtof 
perpetual motion, Wlib ihe exception of j4ecpiDg*Jift U noi miU 
a moment. 1 rarely saw a Ycdda *it for five minute* in uuv i^iven 
position. Ho will walk all day long without {baling tbs wliglitset 
fatigue, and walk Ed a most peculiar manner. I have often 
pm m four or five pairs of heavy merino socks to deaden the 
rustling sound, and started out on an expedition. Despite rny 
precaution* And every effort 1 could make I hues frequently ^ih] 
uufcaals bofoi'e coming u|j iu them. The VcdJu, moves liko ll 
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shadow: thru is tiro only term that can bo applied to it* Toi* 
raunot bear him in the Hjlghieat. It is simply marvellous : they 
tread on slick* mid twigs and not one will rustle under their 
fee*. 

“Tl u» bowl and arrow# which they nee appear to her he same in all 
llie villages with one exception* that at Cnapani* hi the Hiolenm 
r wintry, where I aw nmne arrow? fourteen inches Jong tu blade. 
Usually they are four or five inches : this is a fair medium sample 
[taking up an urrofr]. The forco with which the arrow is 
profited can be uudenUoud when I say this arrow was fired be my 
request through a large wild pig T Ir was shot on a moonlight 
nighi t oaar a waterpooL The YpIJu Whed me to diout first: 
T declined the honour, atid indicated that the Vr*dd4 woa to fire* 
Witt tug down he held the how in a peculiar manner, and drawing 
the siring with hr>ih hands ho shot ihe arrow off ; rit the same 
moment two nthgr V^dd^s on each side of him fired* A pig 
Bqneal^d mod <lolefijll^ and 1 ran round the edge of the water- 
pool to find ih*j arrow, I looked round for a moment or two, 
.^onm fix feet from there the arrow was very nearly up to she 
fen (her in the bank. I have tried the experiment with a rifle. 
I was unable to send n bullet through the animal Thu force 
with which tlie arrow wu* gent can therefore be imagined, 
U'hpu I say eIi:lI, from what [ have seen of Mi cm, I would far 
Mhouer at fifty yards fuee the fire of an ordinary rifle hi the 
hands of an experienced pereoit than I would lit low a Vedda 
hi fire an m-row at me at the same distance, you may be sure 
I frtd pretty convinced as to ihe efficacy of ihe weapon. Up 
to the feather is n not no frequent occurrence when firing at a 
buffalo, 

* l Ii is said thM the Vcddiia do not eat the flash of catrle al all* 
Certainly* I m vi-r saw them alEempt to eat It. h is a?aiJ also 
iliE^y will sn*it; eat fowls. I think that is an error. At any rate the 
■Vilbige' V^ihlas nod those imermediate Inn ween the “Village' 
ami ihe W iIt| VfddHa have all of llicm t hi their camp# 5 ( a 
number of poultry, hgsr* I know (hey eat, and sometimes, 
wlieo the \ fddEts were in mv camp, 1 gave them a part of n 
roast or boiled fowl, which tiny have eaten* It may he Mint 
they did not know what they were eatings but I am ikellmd u> 
tlink they did know* and relished it too. They 1 however, will not 
enf the bear or the leopard; the jackal especially cLev will not 
touch. I asked them why, and they gave me & replv which wc* 
equivalent to aaymg it was not clean. From what that eidMoei 
arose I was- unafcdo tti y&tlier. In connection with rhu pouhry 
another incident occurs to me* I remember owing twin Veddas 
tryine to ktmek over with Rticka a jungle eock. It is not Libelv 
that Ih«y wanted it for feathers for tlseir arrows, because theV 
usually employ peacock feathers, Tlsoy did nut succeed in 
gating the bird, *nd when I asked iheiu what they wanted 
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il for, they pmnFcd towards the camp, but ray interpreter not 
l mh-T og there, i could not ascertain for what purpose they wanted 
to entch the bird- 

l% They have no idea of bnillug anything. The nearest approxrh 
to it 13 the case of the 4 Village 1 Vedd&e* who, to make a candle 
mu of beeswax* put a I St tie water into a gourd which they have 
hoi towed not. When the wax is on the point of solidifying they 
lake it tip in the bund and squeeze it round either a piece of 
doth, if [Ju!V liappCU lo possess -nay, or twisted thrCiuL aid ti*£ it 
for giving light. Here are two of these primiLivu caudles 
[fhr/ichttf thoiC on the table]. 

Ab light i hey obtain from wood* though some of thern aUo hn?o a 
rough kind ol flint and steel which is composed of a piece of iron 
bar. a bunt three eighth* of an inch ihick, mado to go round tlie 
little finger* But they place much more reliiracn upon die wood, 
k appear* to he the wood of a particular kind of tree. The old 
men carry the stick to (insist ihcm in walking* When fire is 
required, this stick is often simply snapped into two pieces* Hie 
Vcdda ,Mm on one piece Infill on the ground, and, making a small 
hole 'm it, places the other ptec#, slightly pointed, i herein 
perpendicularly * then pulling a stone or coroanut-shell on ihe 
topphe presses it-down wish Ids Hire head, working it about in 
the I][)1 l> wiili a cord of bark twisted round ami Iu44 by the 
hands. [jVp. Steven* here showed the manner in which the sticks 
nnd cord ore nr ranged^ The oXHlion required to product? 
(lie in very grant, but the V?dd.i will do it, apparently without 
nny effort, and in five or six minutes Fiuokc appears* A> soon as. 
he peteoivua slightest spark, he places a bundle of fibre 
close by and bn gin a blowing, sud In live cudvs out of nix succeeds 
in obtaining fire. 

ik The only other w< span the Ycd*M tarries besides bis bow 
etui arrows is an ax* 3 . lie usee the axe-blndo for nil the purposes 
of a knife : fir skinning un i mala, for cutting up hi* meat—Eti -Jiert, 
for any tiling where a little edge is required the axe-blnde is 
used. One blade that I have with me—this one [holding it up] 
—waw forged by a Vedda himself. It was forged with Hie back 
of an axe on a stone. Prom some traces ay d indient tutis among 
them, I am inclined ta ibink they onto uui verbally possessed the 
knowledge of working iu iron, at any met so fur im was requir* d 
f»r their weapons. They serm to hive L»«|. it now owing i® rli<$ 
greater eaw with which they can obtain their weapon* from 
Siqbalese or Portuguese blacksmiths at a di-tance of fifteeh or 
twenty mile*-—wimt they term ulnae at hand. 

s - Their proceeding is exactly that described iu other account, 
only that the punishment for non-compliance with their widths 
h uni named out now owing to the IVor of the Government 
Agent and his orders. Taking a turmhur of leaver,‘or n piece 
of wood-—they seem to use tlu'm bidifFerentlj—uf the pattern 
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desired to the tsan^s houae Inte cu night, they hang it up at the 
doorway. 

*' I accompanied a Yeddfion one of these expedi Lion h ? An d some of 
theae arrows wore made in that way. Flo hung it at the door- 
wn h hanging at the same time a present of meat, wekx, honey—the 
honey being placed in one ol these bark bag&. Three even in its 
afterwarda he went again p and the arrows were ready for hirm 
In former days had that smith not complied with the request-—l 
do not take thi* merely from hooks, hut I ascertained that it 
was true—the YfdJ& would simply have lain in wail for Lhe 
mu fortunate mau and sent an arrow through bim T as an inti mat lou 
that he was offended at the want of compliance ; nnd f therefore, 
the smith very rarely ohjiHCis to pin aside other work nnd go on 
with the work the V$dd& wants done. If the work is tlunoj tar 
two or three nights subsequently presents will he laid at tho 
smitij a door, I he smith is exceedingly over-paid for his work, 
according to Iho ruling rate of oKchuugo, but the Y^dda does not 
seem to Caro what he give* so long as he obtains his arrow, 
arrow-blade* or ate. 

“I found great difficulty in getting them to part with some of 
these Articles- Money is not of the "lightest value to them ; of 
trade tbey have no idea* and presents they look upon with 
wondering intuit, 

"Tbe bag which I was .speaking of ts formed from a tree which 
grows principally round the MuliA-oya (in some districts it dors- 
not grow at all), and the V$dd£s have to travel into thnt district 
whtn they wiflt to obtain any* oil her for ujte as bugs or— 4 H they 
I ltd at one time, according to iheir own statement—for the 
purpose of gArmenia for 1 the ladies.' 

*" 1 wondered much that I did not see any skins used. In uooa^e 
I see any skin utilised for any purpose whatever. Tho 
Yfdda-s sometimes wear the broad leaves of a tree, live onne of 
which I hate yet to verify, [Jfr* Sfcveng here 4r m the shape 
°J ^ 4C m t ea J on a *keei of paper.] At other times simply & fpray 
i-r t^igof small loaf like the Knglish hazel, t=i worn allround as si 
girdle* with a atrip of hark or twists tied in this manner. [%».] 

ffe With his long hair and girded with leaves the Vcddh looks, it 
rimy he supposed, a very peculiar individual, but when he is per¬ 
forming one of his dances by the firelight, he looks an individual 
a great deal more 4 uncanny/ It was during one of these dances 
when 'in the leaf 1 that he gave me a very convincing proof 
vi the great—| may say one of the principal—peculiar?tie. 1 * of the 
" Wild* VcJdiL Ho will not aland ridicule. If you attempt to 
hmgh m him the probabiJitles are that he will take a very *peedy 
revenge. J r J 

“ During a dance on one occasion at night such peculiarly com ic 
antics were suddenly indulged in that I iuvoluntarily commenced 
laughing. The dance wa* round su arrow stuck into the snud. 
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ihr- bows being placed round in a circle. I had scarcely begun my 
if L~l lined merriment before the Yeddi pulled the arrow from the 
ground p in n moment Id* bow was In hi a I mud, and before J could 
move— X was only three yards from him —mi arrow whizzed past 
me I 1 attribute my escape solely to my proximity to the enraged 
Yeddd, and Ida extreme haste in shooting. I thought he wo* going 
to fire another arrow (for they *re marvellously quick), but he did 
not happen to have one at hand* and perhaps he did not carts 
nhrtyt coming to close quarters with his axe. However, he took 
all the merriment out of my face,, and taught me a very sufficient 
lesson not to laugh again. 

u On another occasion * fin the presence of Mr. JElian Wmg t 
the Provincial Agent of Uvn T and Mr, Me>$* p of the Forest 
Department, after the V^ddas hnd carried me into Biblle, n 
similar incident occurred. Some Tamil mid Sinhalese idlers 
gathered round began laughing at the d^nee, which by special 
request was being performed. Instantly every V$dd&—-there 
were seven—had his hand to his how nod the arrow drawn to 
die head, pointing at the Sinhalese nnd Tamils f I jumped 
out of bed, though very ill at sLh tiine T a e 1 saw there was 
fniadiicf browing* nnd,, seizing the chief Yedda’s bow, l called on 
Mr. King to Bend the laughers away* There was no necessity for 
the Latter injunction, they had promptly disappeared — arid it was 
well they had, for L verily believe the Vfddas would have cent 
the arrows among them, 

“ You cannot possibly annoy a Yedda more than by laughing 
at him, and that I think has been one of the great stumbling- 
blocks to observation among them before* Instead of going 
col i lari !y, the European has i availably taken a retinue of ignorant 
or careless Tamil or Sinhalese attendants. In the first place, 
the Ycddi him ll great aversion to them, and they are sure 
to be™In laughing at him. 1 hey treat the Vodd.ii simply as 
a auhject for ridicule, and the Ygddu. thereupon n^unies a 
mask of complete impenetrability j be just looks what he has been 
described a* — a perfect idiot. Drawing the hair over his face, so 
thnt his eyes are rarely visible, be stands a perfect picture of 
stolid uniTtipressionability. 

K On one occasion only did I see him assume that attitude 
towards me, 1 wanted to know what become of the dead Y^ddH 
babies. I could see no burial -placet 1 knew such a thing must 
occur, I could not find it cut from the Sinhalese, ud 4 having 
a good interpreter, L a*feed the first camp 1 came to what they 
did with their dead children. The only reply was — if you can, 
call it such—to throw the hair over the face and remain stolid 
and impassive* l repealed the question to make sure that they 
understood It They understood it well enough. They were too 
truthful to loll me a falsehood in the matter, and they did not 
intend to toll iue t ao they remained quiet, and not even threats on 
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the part of die Interpreter (which I afterwards found out lie hud 
been using) eauId get mo &a answer. 

41 I om perfectly at a loss to know what they do with their 
children when i liey die. -My own impression—II is only *a 
imprepaiou—i * that they place them ip Inflow trees and cover 
tin ■m in with clay i hut E am very doubtful about it* I was 
ujiahlc to run] that out, but I hope to do bo on my next visii* I 
do not know whether any Member of die Society him any hi fur- 
tnation on the pop)* ; if he h a* I a hall be very gbul 10 get it. 

* ( the number of the Vgddas has, 1 think, Iteen over^Blitrmted. 
Tukiug the district over which I went, and comparing it with 
those in which YfdilJh are kuown to exi^i, I question very 
Rirongly w her her there are uOCJ Y^ddfis in the Island. 1 think 
that within the next hundred years it will be almost importable 
u> get a real YfiM£. Therefore it behaves the AtiUliu Society, 
the Museum* the powers-tbnt-be, and alt other* who may be 
interested in shorn, to obtain, before It r* too late, the informatioti 
whi ch in a few years will bo unobtainable. 

u In stature, ihe Vcdda, as far ae I have been enabled to judge 
yeti varies from 5 ft. 7 in. (which is considered to he unusually 
tall nmoDust them) in 4 ft. 3 in. Thuir build m exceedingly 
slight. They appear not to have a pound of Buperfluoua ftesli 
upon them ; but T notwithstanding their slight liiiotn^ioii^ 
they are exceedingly strong and wiry, They will curry a lead 
upon their shoulder* that would fnirJy tire tnf, tor 1 t; bid 
it; and tho vase ivith which they will draw ibse heavy Isiws 
and shoot, although a great deal may he due to practice, is 
simply aatururfhing. Any on e present trying to pull this bow 
[handling on f] will find it m* bin mu seta very considerably, and 
that jrf only OEie selected out of a number which I obtained ; s^ino 
are far longer aud stronger. 

** Punoanble, mild, and quiet, the Yeddfis only to be let 
alone. Uii foriuilately the latter request is not complied with. 
The must shameless extortion and plunder are practiced by 
the AVadtchtOi, K drains^ and Riiteruahatmayas in thi-ir di* trie in. 
Ud some occasions where I Imre been able to do flOj 1 cancel 
restitution to bo made. Supposing an Araclmbi, having unthiug 
particular to do, feels disputed to have some elk im.-nt, 
wax, honey, &e. + a* the case in ay be : he simply walk* to the 
nearest Veddii village and jntiroagoa that thu Government A^ent 
requires these things as a inx, ami invariably in goisiug 

it. The Y^ddd never thinks of resisting, mid ihis little fraud in 
repeated hi miny cuqi three or four times in rhe year, i believe 
to Rome exitiELt ilsi* is known to the Government Agent*, hut tliu 
question is how to put a slop to iu It la so dillktiiL to abuwti 
Any o vide nee. for die VcdiJis simply re fa a* to apeak U confronted 
with ihe Apnt It Epeak-B volumes for their pejure.jble nature 
hod alf-u ready obediynoe to the law. 
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** Much has been said of the readiness o F the VeihM u> great a 
&lflinger with an arrow* In some cases he due* bo. ' If a SityliiltsB 
or Tamil, [ firmly believe, wtre logo among same of thn 
whtdj received rue with, simple, questionm^ wonder, I mn t t>y 
Biticll of opinion tliat he would he promptly greeted wii.li no 
arrow* The intense a vended which tP i« YgddA feels to the 
Slphcdesc is rather difficult of explanation. tie ceriiiinEv 
considers himself his superior. The Kighifese rather ntlow that 
superiority^ while at die same lime tiny use the word. 1 F^ddd 1 
as :l term of reproach. 

44 The i]<Mire--t and most correct mimute of the Yedd£ character 
is probably ihai found over the iuiihd 4 J, B. f in the Appendix 
to nn account iu the Journal ofthe Ceylon A ala tic Society, No. 24 t 
18-81. e There is mulling there but what I hate actually 
observed. and though not quite complete, aiill it is devoid of any 
of the absurdities which have been written elsewhere. 

-* Tliat number also Contains nu article by Louis Do Zov*n r 
Malifi Mudnlijar. He apedntly stmts that the information 
embodied in the article was given him by a lore-country Sin¬ 
halese of Badulla. Mr. EJe Zoysa unfortunately did not verify 
Lis information, and has therefore placed on record some mader 
which appears to toe to be so totally incorrect—I refer to 
the Yfddfi obarms and songs—lhat I intend to make a special 
trip to Horaboruwcwa in particular to n^ceitain whether it is so 
H1 r no t ft o S] p ha lese or Tam l I„ ho we ver od neared. wna a ble, in the 
first place, to nmkc out more thnn two-thirds of any -iatemeui by 
tlie V^dib, more particularly their songs 3 but these urn givs-n 
by Mr. Do Zuysa in detail. The remarks supposed to Lu 
made by the V^ddiis are auch ns I feel confident from my 
short aquaintauco with them never entered into any actual Voddu 
head. Nor is the stylo of the literature at all like the Y^dda 
aooga + 

“ This I did not know until I entered the p«rk eonotry* When 
lying asleep m a Yfrddi encampment I wan aroused by *mnothing 
tapping mo on the J&xt, from outside the licUo hut in which I 
w«. Uponing my eyey and peeping out, I found a party of 
Yeddds squatted round listening tc a song sung by number jnyfc 
ooLsidc. I kept nty eyes shut and my ears open* and for mom 
than tin hour he continued thin song— very didercnt to the song 
that the Vgdda sings when making an invocation or prop t tint for* 
It was a nulicr low niadcdl rytlim. UecaiionalJy lie would 
converse In a low roicc with tho other Yfddae, aud very frequently 
a laugh passed round. 

"The old absurd statement that the Yfddi never laughs baa 


* Extracts fnua the late Mr. John Bailey's aoeount of tho Y«ddft j Q 
Tmn?. Ethnoh Sw, p voL ll r , a.*, art. xxvi r Is&t. 
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been effectually disproved. He can laugh just ns freely as any 
Sinhalese or Tamil, nnd a great deal more runsicnlEy j but 
anything more discordant than the Vgddtfs speech when suddenly 
confronted by struTigera it will be di lb cull to conceive. It id 
positively m if under tho influence of great fear* a]though the 
Voddi in the presence of wild anhnnla exhibits coutii Jumble uervo 
and very little fear. Bui the whole manner of the 111411 seems to 
have completely changed under the two circumstances of solitary 
insecurity, and in the presence of strangers, that you would 
scarcely believe the man to be the sniuc. 

H Ip one of this Society's Journals [No, 13 T IS65- 66, pp. 1-11?], 
which were kindly given me by yo rr KecruLary, >ir, irl. Q„ P* 
Bdl, cx<a r> after my return—for I visited the Vcddas unbiased 
by previous- perusal of the literature on the subject—appear* a 
very iutempting article by Mr H Oandrts Do silvn* MmMiy&r, on 
the Demonology of the Sinhalese. I sum sorry l did util tee this 
article before I started on my trip. I made particular im|iiiry 
into ill# Vfddd religion* From all I can gather* demand-gy is 
on incorrect ex preach >n to apply to it. Ji \± rather 'Krtpuitm* 
but with the indifference that they have no special * Kfipnhm * 
among them. They do not boh eve in the existence of any 
injurious or malevolent spirits, differing very greatly from 
their neighbours the Sinhalese in ibis respect. The eight of 
myself, with my white epidermis burnt by the euo T groping 
among the habitation# of their dumb must have given lliein 
n very strong notion of one or two Sinhalese demons which are 
very much dreaded [ To further test ibo idea of the Yeddfi us 
regards superstition, I buried h skull under .the entrance to one 
of their little chenft huts in their lull view* Not 4 single Vedda 
made the slightest hesitation in walking over it. From what I 
have read, I think an ordinary Sighr'lesa villager would absolutely 
huvo dropped down dead with fright if ho thought any charm 
were placed under Li# feet In thut wny. 

41 Once a year the whole of the V^lda encampment make ji 
propitinlEon. It is not worship : lam firmly convinced that that 
term s* inapplicable to it. They dimply make a propitiation to 
the culllive god#,—the Vcddfij have son*@ eight or tune ^ud* T -^- 
nnd cl my consider tho gods will ward off any injury to them IF 
they make thi* propitiation. If injury happen to a survivor it is 
considered that the man has not performed his propitiation 
properly. But there is one remarkable exception. In gathering 
the honey of lin large Mitm&ara bee from the face of ilie cliffs a 
jungle rope ia used with a erott-etick, which is lowered down to 
the place where tho have furmed their nest ou iho side of 
ihu cliff. The Yfddu slides duwn T nod gathering Uie Jmney into 
one of these hark bags [r^odcut] put round his nook, ascends— 
that is, if tike ropy docs not break, as some times it does. La 
that Ciirte no reference whatever i fl made to tho man not having 
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properly performed big propitiatory rites. It is token for grouted 
tlint tSia next of kin, on whnrn always devolves the task of 
tclecling atul lisins thie tape, has failed in judgment; he lias 
to support the deceased Vcddi’a family in consequence, and the 
“lame is not laid upon ihc spirits or gods. 

“ They havi> one or two dances when they are going out on any 
expedition: these seem to be directed solely to the spirits of 
their dead relatives. While I have repeatedU- henrd tbt> Vfdrfl* 
invoke their dead fathers, mothers, and other relatives, I have 
never heard them invoke their children. The invocation is * 
repetition of two or three lines, of which I have a translation. 

I mu not si vo it now, but hope to do so shortly. That performed, 
the VcJila starts with a light heart on the performance of 
whatever he is doing. Superstitious h© certainly is not. Ho 
knew, I think, a jjri'dt deal more about rites and ceremonies 
at one time than fit present. Having no written characters 
whatever the who)© of the traditions luive been handed down from 
father to son orally,and a great deal has evidently been forgotten. 

Th© life of the YcdJii under his rocky cavern is simple in th© 
extreme, Rising nt the earliest dawn, the women -‘th© softer 
Sox, if I may call them so, hut I really do not think the terra 
applies to them—attend to their domestic duties. 1 ho V$dd& wife 
is not quit© a plotting person She Is very unlike her husband ; 
she is very noisy. She is rough in her manners and demeanour, 
and certainly reverses the ordinary condition of ihitags. and i» not 
half as good looking flS her spouse. Only on one occasion did I 
see a good looking Ycddd woman, with her two little children ns 
good looking m bereelf; the generality nro very plain T Jo 01145 
account 1 have enme »«sroaa nn expression 000009 to hint that 
original]y tbo If edicts were rtuurkphle for their good look*, 
mid it is not improbable thm iho obBcrvnlLoti may bo correct’ 
for I think that, physically an.I mentally, tbe VfthU. within theTa^ 
four or five hundred year-, has degraded very much indeed.—To 
reaumo : the EmpbaqJ,or meri of the oncampmoat, start oot to look 
■ ftep Thoy are out nil day, and tustc no food until they 

como back, when thoy take a Little roasted fled*. and it may 14 
Borne kmrakA&* t or yams, or hemes,—tj* Vgddd never eats more 
Hum once a day when uy him self,—and then retire 10 n-st. 

" ^ ie U a good father : very kind, ||q seems to he an 

equally aihedoEiato hiislijmd* ritid quarrola between husband «nd 
wife are exceedingly rare, 

u As regards th© children, I did not know until after my return 
that doubt existed in various writing* that they had any play 
things. They have : I have seen ike Vodda children play I , m 
now speaking of the mors remote Vcddus. The children play 
with little liuIK Ivge Lftrries, and three little stick* which tin y 
loss up tn a peculiar manner, nnd different mud images. The fact 
of their ranking mud balls and imsgos would {C1 Jm [v , h 

1 fl'l DT •* 
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fit no distant date Yedda nDJentoml hew to make poller y* 
There Li certainly a tradition among l he Sinhalese that they did, 
hut ihey have no idea at present about it. The play of I he 
children ia of a very subdued diimcter; net noisy p romping and 
high-spirited* like other children, but rather if they were 
under the impression that they were goiu-r to be scolded if they 
made a noise* When they have done playing, the playthings 
are cart 1 hi My pul away in the roof* or in a hole in ihe rock, or 
under a busk Doubile^ that ia how the toys have hitherto 
escaped observation. They do* not apparently attempt to play 
during the day—only in the evenings when their pareme have 
returned* 

“ Hice t the 1 Rock 1 Vedd&s will not touch. On two occasions 
I gave 1 Wild r Ygddus some rice when they coma to the camp of 
the iu terprg ter. They ate i t, —cerl aiuly wi Lb n o great gusto,—bu L 
immediately after wards asked for different rood, * because if 
they ate that it would make them siek, J 

11 The Veddas divide ihemFelvea into eight clans. I am not 
aware that this information has been mode public be lb re. I have 
taken great pains to verify it, and I find that ouo of the subjects on 
winch a V$dda moat prides hinu&lf ia En belonging to one of the 
higher clans, or 4 Virgaf na they cal! it* Originally die whole 
of the Virgo* appear to have been concentrated — at least so far 
as the Yeddas have any tradition— in two elans, the Unapdm and 
llie Lnckch®. I nm obliged n£ present to give these names 
phonetically ; but they will be submitted to corn potent schuhtrsj 
nni the result will appear lie fore the Asiatic Society shortly. 

“ The trad \ tiona i n con ncctku w k h i h ean el fins are rat her i n terest- 
inland have to a great extent been verified. It would that 
the Vcddibi of Bint^mia — -whether they dt rived the idea from tha 
Sinhatcse or not 1 cannot any — -believe one clan* Bandara^ the 
greatest and first p in derlvo its Origin from Wijayo* Whether 
that CflRie from Si^hid^e notions tin plan cod in them I cannot 
say b\ present; but it certainly agrees with toe theory that has been 
atarind, and with the assertion at ihe Sinhalese of the Hiutfnna 
district who hold the same view. The second clan t AeAaJdai* 
cEaim to be descended from Ihe union of another Sighfilese prince 
whh one oT their own people, 1 he third, f^napdni p was one of 
the original clans; ami the fourth settled In a viElugo of their 
name aster they were driven brick by the Sinhalese from some 
oilier pat t of the Island. It would ap|i«ar m if that portion of the 
country is the Adam's Peak district, Sahantgiimuwa, or Saffrugam* 
History, records that they were driven back in that way* nnd the 
tradition* ot the Ycddfe go no further ilmu the settlement iu two 
particular village^ not very many miles apart, of the Unapdni hih! 
liukfim tribes. Between these two there was considerable rivalry 
and jculouKy, but from them spread out, m they increased In 
numbers, the other clans. The localities to which each clao weai 
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ora r&tlier EEnpGnam, untl are under revision in order to Ascertain 
whhl pJactH cun be fouad in thuat* districts, to Beal the correctness 
of tlie tradition. {TVapej is tho filth ciao, Ruknm Eho S(3Ctli> 
ralu the Eaveoibp and Em&uht the eighth. The last- 
kOCiitfuned seeniB to have disappeared altogether. It was aivmfipei 
in the parent rtoefc, and in the district where it originally settled 
ho trace whatever can be found. 

“As regard# Unapmni there fa gotne doubt as to the meaning of 
that vord—vistj aa to whether it moans l bear village * or 4 hot 
water viUn^e. p Another claiig after leaving the parent talock, 
sett-ted at ihe lime of vetry heavy flood at a poo] T near the 
““** in which, on- the water aubeEding, a large tkaletiah was fonnd 
impririoned. They kitted the akeue, an uuuMml thing for them to 
see, ate it t and tat* their name from it. L rasa fa another cion. 
1 his outgoing colony settled by a large tank where many pigs were 
seen, and the hq [tiers were called V'ravat or 4 pig-pond p Vgddas. 

I he derivation of Hukam fa yel in a mate of untcrtaiDij ; ilie 
Vedd&s themselves could not explain it, Tel* were 4 the open 
country * V^ddis, w ho settled away from the jungle. Embul* 
has the most pectiliar tradition of ali + It is that a new colony, on 
starting away p proceeded, immediately on reaching their now 
grounds, to foil cfvonn. One of tlie mothers of the colony left Iht 
little child under shelter while she went 10 work. Coming buck 
she found the child apparently killed by an attack of red anta T 
The interpreter gave the translation to me at first a# ^red 
worms/ but l found out afterwards he was wrong ■ the word 
means 1 red ants. Coosideraidy shocked at the conduct of the 
mother the parent stock gave tins colony the name of Emb*l* f 
rod ei: 11 1 Vedddsj and thta tribe; it is that has disappeared ^ 
ivMdfu is [he tribe derived from a Sinhalese prince* Ihe 
won! means * wise r or ‘ winy. 1 The Sinhalese prince referred 
t»v on lira uecasioa of hie array arriving at n very dry region, hail 
to go without iwiy water to drink or cook rice. Two Ttddi 
women thereupon set themselves to think how they could supply 
the king with water. Taking off their clothes, they laid them 
on a rock, mid a heavy dew fulling saturated the clothes, so time 
they were able to give the king sufficient water to drink and 
cook rice in the morning before proceeding. In recognition of 
their cleverness the king termed them NebudAni, or ‘ wise’; 
lienee the name of the clan. This tradition appears to bare sumo 
foundation in fact, and is. not merely fanciful : but on my second 
trip I hope to bring hack such information as will place it beyond 
all doubt. * J 

“ 2ii the next room are seven representative skulls, ono of each 
of the first seven dans. They vary considerably in many respects 
but ore fairly representative. The Embttla is missing. There is 
also a akejetoo slu wing the a vemge six* of the Vp)di. The account 
of lay trip, which appeared in the Ceylon Observer of n, ft 1st 
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instan r, id accurate in ail respects with tho exception of the stale- 
intuit rogitnling the uie of ekinn : tho^e I bavo never bcpu uisqiL* 

“ Before concluding, there is one point which 1 sdiould be glad 
of ibe analgia nee of rhe Member* of the Asiatic Society In 
unravelling* While tubing up w Yedda skeleton 1 came upon n 
very ancient Sinhalese! skull — indeed t so uimh eEim.il the jungle 
roots were simply holding It together* and it fell to pieces in my 
band. Driven imo this skull wem three iron nidlx, a piece of a 
carpenter’s bit T ami a brass nuiL Now there is a htirtiynm charm 
tvliichL doubtless many Trill rwcoHnct* of five nails being driven into 
a wax image. Tho skull waa found so furawnj from the biyimkse 
villages that nn i inquiries I could make could el toil any in for¬ 
mat ion upon the point. I shall be glad if thou who have any 
knowledge ot Imtiau charms could sbrow some light upon tho 
suljeet, 

14 I fear I have taken up + in the few disjointed remarks T have 
made, more time than I should Imve dune ; but my only regret is 
iIl&I 1 have not been able to give you more infoi-mur-ion. l thunk 
you mcst heartily for the intention with which you have listened 
to me, and I trust that the fuller information to which I referred 
will Kg obtained ns soon as possible! in view of the rapid extinc¬ 
tion of the Ygdd&a. I may remark that 1 have made a proposition 
to Sir. Bell as to obtaining ihut information which mav lead eo 
some solid result, and be of assiTiiancn in bringing it about. I 
have*, in other words, offered, if it can lie arranged, to go and 
KeitEo forone or two years among the Yfddls, and transmit the infor¬ 
mation gained from time to time to this Society for revision and 
d i ssectiort. r l here ex i^ta S ti tbt- 113 ntonn a distnc Es s u ffiei ent muter Ltd 
lor four or fi ve Papers in tho possession of an Intelligent Sinhalese 
gentleman who has made tho subject a special study, Some four 
or five hundred words I know exiat, because 1 have been care¬ 
fully taking notes of mme; aud an educated Sinhalese has 
on raauy occasions been amo'-g dig Y^ddii and picked out all 
tiie words which were neitlier Si^hjklesc nor Tamil. That 
information should be forthcoming, and a great dead more loo, if 
only any one chooser to no and col loot It. My own duties at 
present i^ompel me io leave for India, but I hope, nn my return* 
to spend hlx mouths more among the V^ddhs, nnd by ihot 
lime I have no doubt aorre really more authentic inforinaEion 
than what I have wt present obtained wit] be at the service of 
tiie Asiatic Soeieiy t —to which Society I have u> tender my beat 
l hanks for the aasistance which they have given me in obfnitdng 
finch in for i out ion as I now possess. I regret it can not all he laid 
nb once before you T especially the scientific part, because ao much 


^ la &GC Sneanipmcnt of th a 1 Rock* Ycddiu ten men, were fmuuj in 
afoa&tutc whilut £h«s wnrnen of tbs party apparently wore a »nmll 

portion of tho ikin of KOtuo animal." 
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hna in be verified. So much rui.bbh bus Heea written about the 
^ eddus that t cannot but emphatically dpdint 11 to have my uanie 
rait^Ll up with any information unless it has the approval of 
those who nfe well qualified. to deckle. upon such matters, in 
Ceylon, ] halts to iJiauk ym n^tin mn*i Imanil^ for lisa 
panonce with wliieh you have U-toned to me. 11 [ Mr. Steven* 

tAptt resumed Ais rrat amid hearty applause^ after speaking 
nearly one and a half hoars with scarcely any notes ia aid him.} 

G f —Oo Mr. Stevens cone]tiding, Mr. A* M, Fergqsoo proposed 
n very cordial vote of tEtauks from lho Meeting, remarking thnl 
lm Inn I probably been chosen for she task from some supposed 
nfiuiity to tire Vfdda iu ri the oldest inhabitant ’ 7 (irntyhiir). 
He alluded lo several nypiblo points in Mr. Elevens 1 moat 
interesting an<L iustniciEva address, in ore particularly to the 
11 perpetual motion '* of tha Vedilns, in aErlking contras I to tins 
characteristic indolence of other Oriental races t nnJ also to [heir 
hbaoluto truthfulne: n p n virtue qualifying them to send n Missionary 
to other classes in Ceylon, Dr. Kynuey seconded, 

T,—The B Eh Ei op propoHefl Mr* Stevens' elect ion as an Honorary 
Moiiiher of the Society *—Carried by acclamation. 

B .—His Excellency the Governor : ‘'There Is one question 
wliieb 1 wish io ask Mr. Stevens. Speaking of the process of 
making fire bv the fin: siieks. Are the two sticks of tho same or 
different wood ? 17 

Mr. Si evens s “The same wood* one piece being cut off from the 
other." 

Hi^s Excellency the Governor : 11 I have seen n good deal of fires- 
ranking, but ihpre wore always two kinds of wood used." 

Mr. Stevens showed from the piemen that, in the caso of the 
Vedilnw, the siii-k-i were pieces of the same WfwnJ. 

His Excellency the I Governor : M There is one other question f 
wisEi to u.-fc, with regard to the arrow. You said ttiey are token 
to the smith to be made* Dues the Vpdda take the iron or does 
thy smith supply tin- iron ? ” 

Mr. Stevens : H The smith supplies ilm iron : in one ca?e h how¬ 
ever a piece of iron was obtained by the VeJili from some of 
the Sinhalese in the vilJu"& T and thru hammered into a blade/ 1, 

9.—-Mr, T r Berwick : +< There \* a further polo r t which perhaps 
Your Excellency will allow me to elicit, Mr. Stevens said tho 
YfddA-i had night or nine gcnls. I should like to know wliether 
their Idea—goch us it h —of the unseen world has any referenda to 
beikfin guda or merely la the spirit 1 ) of their departed ancestors ? " 

Mr. Stevens; * l A distinction is certainly drawn by the Ygrfdju 
between the gods nnd the manes. The gml is a being of power ; 
the departed spirits are simply present in watch over them,, mid 
eac □ either do them good uui evil." 
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Berwick ; " They litvt a Liflicf in goJjj dislinct from 

the spirits of their departed relatives? ” 

Mr. Stevens t “Certainly : therefore 1 say It is notilfmoiiokitrr, 
but ratlinr 1 KtipuismJ h 


Gk^ERAL MeKTINO, 

Non*m for 18, lst*6 p at the Cohmbn Mnmm. 

Present ; 

1 he Eiglu Kev, the Lord His Imp of Colombo, President, 
in the Clmir. 

Ffon. P* D. Acuhonisz, ir»D, 

T. Berwick, Esq, 

Mrm, Il r Hois, 


F. H. M. Corbet, Esq. 

V\ r . If G. Duncan, E*rq* 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c-tf-G- 


»T. Ferguson, Esq. 

VV. Ferguson, Efeq. 

W, E_ KytiSOj, Esq, 

W» P + Rarjosi^hjt, Esq. 

If. Sumhpik Teruuxifins4. 
iT. L- Vandcrati-aaleii, Esq tF m.1 X 


H, C* P, Bell, Eiq r , Honorary Secretary* 
And severe I visitors, including some luite.H. 


Is — Bead and! confirmed Minuter of Just fleeting. 

2. The following gentlemen were elected Member of the 
Society:—!, Brito, Esq. # M. Cochran, E*q. T F* Dornhom. E*if„ 

‘ Murray, Hsq. p tec.fl.; and the Rev. S. Coles wasm-itdmitted 
a SI ember. 

3. —Dr. Vandemraaten then rend hie Paper : A Brief Sketch 
of the Medical History of Ceylon/ 1 

4. —Mr A* If, Ferguson thought some one else should have 
beoii asked io move the vote of thimks, tbongh \m would yield to 
none in bis aeuse of obligation to tlio lecturer. He referred to 
the vast benefits conferred by medical science tinder the British 
Covemment-^sogroat, throngh improved sanitation and eonthnug 
ponce p that in so me parts like Bengal scientists feared evil 
rather than good Jesuits owing t 0 over-population, the check* of 
periodical famine and devastating wars having been removed from 
rr people who wnuld not migrate to take up wn*c e land. So it was 
ett JnlJim in Ceylou: he was there in ]S4a p wlujn a cholera 
epnlemic a wept away large numbers, simply because the people 
walmgodevery law of an citation. The improvement was great in 
the health of their eofdiera now occupying palfiti&l ban-nek h after 

tw squat huts he could remember = the mortnlftv then equal 
to 50 per 1,000 ; it waa now probably less than half. 
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The Urn. FL Rote seconded the voic of thank j* + which was very 
heartily accorded, 

3 *—The usual vote to the chair was given on the motion of the 
Hon. Dr. An thorns!. 

Si—'It was announced that there would be no more General 
Meetings tliia year, but that the Annual Meet Jug would bo hold 
in December as usual. 


Committee Meetiso. 

Uccember 14, 1886. 

Present : 

Tho [Eight Rof, the Lord Bishop of Colombo* President* 

in the Chair. 

W. IE. Kyiisey p Esq,, Vice-President. 

Hon, Ll-CoL F. C. H. Clarke, I J + B. Cull* Esq., m.a. 
rjl, c.w.o. [ S* Green* Esq* 

W. H, G + Dnncau, Esq.* Honorary Treasurer, 

H. C, F- Boll* Eaq.p Honorary .Secretary* 

finaineis. 

L—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2, — Considered certain proposed amendments in tho Eulea 
aud Re|tufetioni«p clauses 4 and 5. — Carried* 

3. — Nominated tho following gentlemen as Office-bearers 
for 18&7 

Presidents The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of O dumbo, d.d* 
Viet-Presidents — W* R. Kyneey* Esq.* kcb.o.j atid 
T. Berwick, Esrj r 

FToHorarjf Tr?a f w re ft— ~W, TL G, Duncan* E^q. 
Honorary Secretaries, — H* C. P. BelL Esq,, c.c.a, t and 
W. E,JDavidson t JE&q*, ex.a. 


Committee* 


The Hon. H. Rote. 

The Hon* Liriutv-CoL F. C* H. 

Clarke, h.a., cm.g. 

Kev H S. ColeoL 
J. B. Cullp Esq., an,A. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq +P c,M.a + 


W. Ferguson ( Esq r| r.L.g* 

P. Freudecberg* Esq* 

S. Green, i^q. 

The Hon, P. Kama* Nathan. 
W. P, Itiinasigha, Esq* 
^H^Trimen, Esq.* n r p tJ r.L.a, 


J, L. VandcrAtraaten, Esq., sld. 
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4, — The lion. Treasurer submitted th* Annual Balance Sheet 
of thu Society, showing Rg, 54 1 -!4t3 u> its credit. 

5. —The Hon. Secretary submitted the draft Annual Report — 

Approved. 1 

— To hold the Aniinut General Meeting on the 
Itnh mstain, at the Must-urn, and to invite His Excellency the 
tjQYerrior lo jar^ule. 


AS^fVAL MuFTIffO. 

December H>, LS 86 , at tAe Colombo Muteam. 
Present : 

Uh F.^celEojifry the Guveruo:r, in the Chfcir* 

Tbe Eight Huy, the Lord Ri,h p of Colombo, PmldmU 
^ Kynsej Eaq. t Vice^h^irltftiL 


J- Alexander, Esq. 

Hon, R \} m Anthonies, m.b, 
Hem, H r Ji-ois. 

I[ r EL Cameron, 
iM. CocJino, E§q. 

J, Ferguson, Esq. 


W. Ferguson, Esq, 

1\ 0 + Khun, E«q. 

W. P. Kmmsi^he, Eeq, 

A, H r Thorn im f Esq. 

M, SmnitggHla Tarunnumn;. 
Hun M G, S- William** 


Wr IL G< Duncan, Esq,, Honorary Trvasuror. 

II. C. P. liclE, Esq*, Honorary Secretary r 
Some v Lniior^ including two Buddhist prints. 


B mines*, 

I.—Read and confirmed Mina tea of Inst General Meeting. 

Be.— JZrcG Vutipns at An uradhtsp u rfl a 
Hia Excellency said, that before proceeding to the business 
, eVsfQlD E for which they were summoned together, he 
wished to put upon the table for the inspection of Mem ben 
Bt '“ e P lMa °l lho r «cent excavations hl Anurfidhauura. He also 
w ished 'o refer to two coins of *ome interest. Those of them who 

had read Mr. Burrows* interesting Report upon the areii ffi olouY 
Oi Ann rid hspurn would remember that ho found in one of the 
ruius a copper coin of the Emperor Antonias. The coin was of 
interest ns shooing what communication there was between 
LuiiBlnniiuop u andi Ceylon in tlio-a days. At Gallo a Tl ry 
beautiful gold com of the Rmperor Theodosius had also born found 
snme time ago. ft |, a ,i f(fr Q tim6 ; n h 

Mudft%&r who had kindly lent it. ft 

was Dtain^wT^ 11 fl f jeei,IJtn - i,lt iiiscripdfea on the obverse 
was plain, but the reverse could not be made out. 
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3.—jilfrrdtfHHi o/’ /n'w/fi, 

tl) 1 he BLbnp of Colombo; u there are certain small changes 
vfhbh (he Committee propose in the Role* and Reg is bilious, of 
whmh I will briefly explain thy purport. In clause 3, at the end 
of section a, it Lb proposed to omit ibe words 1 or more ’ after 
4 four' and udd at the end 4 ft*. 62 after seven years' subscription, 
R* ; 50 after ten years* subscription.* This rule has reference to 
Life Itcmberabip. I he object of the amendment is to malce it 
poiiaihlo for those who have subscribed for a Jar^e number of 
yean* to a certain extent to commute nod become Life Members 
on pay mont of a Bum proport ton rue to that which they li&v 0 y*t 
to contribute to put themselves on a footing with those who 
qntdmed by paying originally fts, 105. It is proposed therefore 
tbn it should be possible* after seven year^, to pay Its, 62 
and Income a Life Member, and after ten years nr more to becorno 
n LNe Member on payment of £U SO^-The ntrinudiiieet wus 
agreed to nam con. 

(ti) The Bishop of Colombo: “The Committee propose qIro no 
ftmendmeitt In cl an He 4 + which re d ilate a the Officebearer of ihe 
Socie ty. It is proposed to addeertain word* which will cause q]J 
wiio havu held the olRceof President to ho ex-officio Vice-Presidents 
so Icing as they arc Members of the Society* Thru is a rule which 
obtains in the greater numW of soctatteil like ours elsewhere, 
ami has the obvious advantage that it retains upon the managing 
biidy of the Society those who have necessarily acquired experience 
of its affairs, and who may fairly reckoned upon as having 
a real interest In it. That general principle would hare induced 
the Committee I think to propose the amendment ? but wo had In 
vi^v also its application to a particular ease which will commend 
It, I urn sure, all the more to the Members of the Socieiy. We 
huFG only cm ex-lVoaident actually nmimgst us T Mr. Ravens- 
croft, aod I Pin certain It will be iho wish of all that we should 
hm the head]t of bis assistance and counsel, It w therefore 
proposed to insert aft- r the words 1 appointed by open vote at 
thy Annual Meeting of the Society 1 the words 'besides all et- 
Presidents, who shall he ewjficio Vice-Presidenso long as they 
arc Members of the SocictyJ‘—Ameodmout agreed to. 

(iii) The Bishop of Colombo; 41 The Committee further 
propose In abuse 5 to substitute ihe word 1 twelve r for the word 
fc nine. T Since that clause was framed I believe the number 
of chi? Members of the Society bus doubled. Jl stems, there- 
fore, nut unreasonable that tho number of tbo Committee 
almuld be increased. There h a very laigoly increased number 
of Members whose iatereei and service nuty be counted upon 
Tho Secretary informs us that there Las often been great difficulty 
in obinining a quorum ; but if the number of those votes on tho 
Committee were greater It would be more certainly obtained 
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But though wo propose to increase tfm Members of tho Com- 
Hiitteo we Jo not propyaa to increase the number required for 
ft quorum.** — Amendment Agreed to. 

4—The lion- Secretary loid on tho table the list of booka 
received a)nee Wt Meeting. 

o.—The Frosident then called upon the Hon. Secretary to read 
tie Annual Report of lie Committee! for I3£f6* 

Annual Report* 

4< The past year may be characterised as normal. If there baa 
been do fulling-off either in numerical strength or in the quality 
of the work done by the Society on the other baud there baa 
been no marked advance. This condition ef things can fairly by 
assigned to two causes ; first, 1885 was nu exceptionally active 
year, and a certain reaction has resulted; secondly, the Society 
hag this year suffered by Unusually frequent changes in tbe two 
officers upon whom devolves the greater part of its routine work s 
three Secretaries and Treasurers have held ofBee during 188&. 
Under such circumstances your Committee 1 b confident that it 
will not be expected that the Society should have made any great 
progress. 

** Member *, — The list of Members up to the close of 1885 gives 
the total number ad |37* Since then 11 Members have severed 
their connection wish the Society upon leaving the Island or 
through persistent default of subscription, chiefly the latter. Iu 
tbits connection it may be parenthetically noted us hardly creditable 
to a Society of our standing that so large a proportion of its Mem* 
bers (nearly one-fuurtli) should allow their email annual sub-* 
script mu to run into arrears in spite of repeated reminding. Your 
Committee trusts that it has duly to earnestly commend this ghurt- 
commg to the notice of Members to bring about more regularity 
in ibis respect* Against tbe above loss of 11 Members is p how- 
ever, to bo set an increase of 23 (including those gentlemen just 
elected this evening), raising the full strength of the ^Society to 
149, or more than double that of a few years back. The amend¬ 
ment of the rule relating to Life Me cut lends ip, carried this evening, 
should Induce snore M embers to compound llietr minimi sub- 
rcription by a single payment, 

“ Meetings. —During the year Four General Meetings have been 
held. At those of February I6 r August 26 T and November 18* 
the following Papers were read s— <1) 1 An Outline of our Studies 
iu Ceylon/ by Drs. C* H. and P. Sarasln ; (2) 1 Wouter 
$chou Ecu's Account of Ceylon in the Seventeenth Century/ by 
IK Froiideoberg, Esq, ; (8) 4 A Brief Sketch of the Medical 
History of Ceylon/ by Dr. J. L. Yandcrstraatcn. In addition, 
the Snciety had the benefit of listening, on November 3, to a 
very interesting address delivered by Mr* 0. S* V* Stovous, of the 
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Qmci--ii>lBml Civil Service* detailing lri& experiences amongst ike 
V$dd£s. The chartgo inaugurated in IH34 of convening these 
Meetings in the evening at the Museum has continued to prove 
KiccPisful ia lira wing together a larger attendance of Members* 
Whether it may not ho advantageous to hold one or two confer- 
Mazwne» every year under the Society's auspices la a question 
worthy of consideration* 

“ JoumaL —No less than five Numbers of the Society's Journal 
were infilled in Im5 r hut the Government Primer, though ever 
witling to aid, has not found it possible to spare compositors arid 
type so readily this year. What has been printed amounts to 
about four Numbers, ie*, Proceedings, ISn4 i Profeed inga* I $35 ; 
Journal No, £9* 1384 (toolong delayed}* completing Volume YUL ; 
md portion of No, 4* 1848—49* reprint. It was suggested in lust 
year’s Report that the Bengal Asiatic Society should he applied 
lo for permission to reprint as part of our Transactions the 
valuable articles contributed to that Society's Journal by the late 
George Turnout But until several Numbers of our own Journal 
(which have been out of print for yeara) are reprinted, it would 
be undesirable to seriously consider the proposal* Experience 
has proved that the Government Printing Office is too heavily 
weighted to undertake, In addition to nor current deminds 
on it. the reprinting of back Journals* wiih any prospect of 
completing them within a reasonable time. Since IS$0 the 
only reprints issued have been No. <s t 1 8o3„ and No. 9, 13a 0-33* 
and of these the hint was turned out by a local press. As there 
are at least half a dozen Numbers still to be reprinted, it would 
#6em Advisable to arrange, without furtlicr delay, with one or two 
outside presses to contract fur their early issue h 

l+ Library— Although our funds have not admitted of a largo 
m vestment iu new works this year, by exchanges and presen¬ 
tations the Society has acquired a substantial addition to its 
Library. The last catalogue was issued in J 39 £, and subsequently 
* Subcommittee was appointed to thoroughly overhaul the 
Society** Library and draw up a Report for its general improve¬ 
ment. The great defact hitherto has been the want of a regular 
ays tern of checking the Issue and return of books. It is hoped 
that the coming year will sec this defect finally remedied* Your 
Committee has consented lo hand over, under proper safeguards, 
the entire Library to the Museum authorities, for the purpose of 
being amalgamated into one joint catalogue. The Society will 
retain on exclusive right to its own books, which will bo clearly 
distinguished id the Museum catalogue by an asterisk. The cata¬ 
logue is to be commenced at once T and Members will be requested 
by circular to return temporarily every book now in their hands, 
very many of which have bean lost, flight of for year*, ansi are nut 
to be found iu the calaloguo of 1SS2, The aura of Ra. 69 a 50 whj 
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Fp^nt la book-binding in the course of the yoar f but n great deal 
more hug vet to be done teen so re ihe Society against the frequent 
expense of replacing unbound Volumes and ft umber* of 
periodicals, now lying loose upon iho she] ves r 

“^rcA^o/o^-Sume itaiefeating discoveries of ruins have been 
reported during the year by thu Government Agent, Anurddha- 
purji, and the Ash* u*nt Government Agent* of Hat»bADto|a^ 
Vai-u ijI y a-VII£gku[am, Ma^ir, end Matnic* and it is proiMiscd^ 
under Government sanction, to print 00 much of these Reports m 
appears desirable,, with olher Papers of a similar character 
forwarded to the Society* as a separate Number of the Journal* 
Special attention has been drawn by Mr. W. J k S, Bunko to the 
rnini of the ancient city of Tirukesramm (Mfiutala) - w and in 
forwarding a box of antiquarian relics, Mr, Bojtkoa^ked fora Email 
gr^nt to enable him to carry out s*mio excavations ut she ske* 
The prejert seemed to your Gommiiii o emlaiendj promising to 
justiiy it in voting a sum of its. 50 for the purpose, on the under¬ 
standing that Mr. lloake would poi>oimliy supervise the work. 
The biilfiuco remaining on the KxeaiTuticm Fund raided by special 
subscriptions iu 1^4 fimmmta to B^4400d, besides asmaEI balance 
of Ks,-iO remaining in Mr, Icven^haudsfruiri theadvanceof tis. £i» 
turned to the Government Agent, Anur^dhnpurm at ditlbresLt, 
times. As the work at the Mirlsweti Dngoba ifor which the 
fund was originally subscribed) is completed the Committee is of 
opinion that ihe fund may be usefully transferred to the general 
fund* of the Society, to bo a p pil'd to such olher ex cava non schemes 
as may com instill tiiemsclve* to the Committee at Its discretion. 
F ln this proposal the cunsent of the Special Committee appointed 
to deal with this fund (of which Hia Excellency the Governor 
i* Chairman) lias be en solieiti-d. 

IL Translation of tAi K Mahdwantof and the VooahulQriei 
ComtniUces —Brief reference mriy he made to two other subjects 
ii] which the Society h Intet&atod* Fir^t, the contiunatiou of the 
hnglish trails tat ion of 4 Mah&wif)Ho v Irons the point reached hy 
Tumour* L, Wij es ti^hit r Mudnliyur, haa now b^eu nearly 
eight ton month 5 engaged on the work* the completion of which 
tirientai seholdm every where am eagerly awaiting. A long and 
inlr-resting Report of Mr. \Yija*Jyhub progress up to June 30 
t nine mil ted to 12 n by the Government, wms published m the 
Cej/fon Observer of August lB t and wl]J app&nr also in our 
Prnceediugs for the year, U in highly satisfactory to fuel assured 
tliatj 1^ r*re our next Annual Met!ii n c T this great work ought to 
he in the printer'^ hands. This portion once out, the revUiou of 
the fitat d" chapters will* it is hoped, Ina sane tinned nml en trusted 
to thy oame able scholar. 

“ Acting on a auegestkn thrown out by Mr, Bruce, in bis 
Presidential Address of ]88l to supply * perhaps the greater! 
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literary need fell in Ceylon, the want of a good Sinhalese And 
English dEctiunary/ a Select Committee was formed in 1884 io 
take sunk steps as it deemed advisable towards this end. r lJiia 
Committee tmn rnet once or twice, but liiu m yet not advanced 
bftyotid preliminaries. A ^rcukI] 1 Specimen Vocabulary* j r i tho 
shape tba work might ultimately beat ag&ume bus been prepared, 
htid b shortly to be circulated among cho -Select Committee, the 
Members of which will be Iei viied to select each someone Sinhalese 
work, prose or poetical, with the object of making during SB&7 
as compl&lg a glossary as possible on the lines of the ‘Specimen 
Vocabulary-’ Those are urn all begin mugs, and y fears mu si chpsu 
before any real results ensue ; but, if steadily pursued, thoj cannot 
blit aid tlie- future dictionary-maker, a Sinhalese * Murray r 
perhaps yet unborn, 

* Finances ,—The balance sheet of the Society herewith sub 
mitt l dl shows that its financial petition continues sound- it has 
been found undesirable to follow out a proposal made in I ape year** 
report to fund ihe siihscripiknA of LUe Members separately, and 
the amount has accordingly in the present statement been incur- 
pornted with the oilier receipts. Ihe balance to date on ibis 
general acdono t is Ra. 54 i r FHx Tbe items d i S- r bu t j itile from thope 
of past years, though it should be remarked that the Society hna 
undoubtedly profited by handing over the agency for the sale of 
It-* Traosietiona ty a local firm, Messrs. A, M, and J. Ferguson. A 
sum of R*. J26 appears credited under this bead. The Excavation 
Fund has been dealt with already. 

K *Xn conclusion, your Committee congmulato* the Society on 
its prtVbnt healthy condition. For 1837 the outlook is certainly 
encouraging. Papers have been promised, yielding in noway in 
value and interest to the many read before the Society from time 
to time; and it rests with Member* tberoeelvfs whether the Society 
is to continue to develop the sphere of useful work in eIic s^vend 
branches of knowledge which it is its design to investigate ami 
record,” 

(5, The Report having been duly adopted, Mr. J. Ferguson 
ro&e nod paid 1M Yuur Excellency, I have been a^ked to propose 
The election of the OiTlce-bearera of the Society for the coming 
year, as nominated by the retiring Committee. The hnt which 
1 have the honour to move is elh follows i —President the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bislmp of Colombo ; Vice-President* 
W. R. Kynsej, Esq_, And T. Berwick, Kflq.j ilonortfry Treasurer, 
W. FI, G, Duncan, Eaq.j Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. H_ u. p_ 
Bell and W, E. Davrdscn^ ChC.s. ; Committee^ lion* H. Bob, 
Hon* Lieuk-CoL F. C. H. Clarke, K.a. t c.m.n. t Rev* S P Coles' 
Ami Messrs. J, B. Cull, h + a.. A, M t Ferguson, c.ii,g. f W + Fferguson] 
f.l.s.. l’_ Frcldenbeig. S. Green, !lon h P. Kattmi-N athan, \\\ }\ 
Rauasigk*, R„ Tritium, m.b t , F*L*s.,Aiid. J. L. Van dors traaten^Mjj. 
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I think, Sir. it will generally he admitted that the usefulne** 
and prosperity of & Society Bimh as oar own in a colony like? 
Ceylon, depend in a very great degree on the Committee, W 
especially on the exec a live officers, and I think I may congratu¬ 
late the Members on this occasion on the exceptionally strong and 
representative character of the Committee proposed* Nearly all 
clasps and races seem to be represented! nod each Member, if 1 
judge correctly, should be able to bring to the board peculiar and 
useful experience and knowledge differing from that possessed by 
his neighbours,. I would particularly refer to the advent of one ad 
well known ns Mr- Duncan an Treasurer in the room of a gentle¬ 
man who for many yearn faithfully served the Society, until be 
loft the Ldand, and &Imp to the nomination of our former Secretary 
Mr. Davidson os joint Secretary with Mr. Bell* Under this happy 
coujiiuoiioo! Your Excellency, 1 think we may fairly look forward 
to a double degree of neefulness for the Ceylon Asiatic Society in 
1BS7» 1 hare much pleasure in moving the list as read." 

The Hon. P. O* An thorns* seconded.— Carried , 

6 . — The President then rose and delivered a abort address, 
su turn arising the work done by the Society during the year i— 

Pil£&idrst*a Address. 

The Bishop of Colombo: u Your Excellency, Ladies, ami 
Gentlemen.— If Chore are no other reasons for my rising, it will 
Certainly be my duty, in my own name at len&t T whether or nut 
I limy Lake upon mytelf to speak for the other 0 fflte-bevera of 
the Society, to thank you for the honour which you do me in re- 
elec ting me to the office of President. 1 uni very conscious that, 
during the past year, I have done very little fur the Society. I 
support- that 1 have fa I leu even more short of fut tilling the ex¬ 
pectations of tho*e who elected me than 1 have in fulfilling my 
own hopes ; and 1 can hardly promise that I shall he more 
successful in the year which lh coining than I have been in that 
which has passed. I cnu only promise that 1 shall do my beat, 
and that the recollection that one of the two yearn for which 1 
have held office has not seen much fruit from my exertions will 
stimulate me to try and make the most of the one that remains* 

M Nut til at tb eytsrsf during which 1 have Inn! the honour of pre* 
siding over the Society has been altogether a barren one. I think 
we may say very much the contrary. It has seen a largo increase 
In the Members of the Society! amt an increase in the interest 
which U taken in it both within and without. We can nor 
expect in every year to have Paper* read of inch marked import¬ 
ance oa some of those which were given ns in the year before — 
Or Trlmon’s Paper upon thy Botany of Ceylon p or such reports 
a* Mr, Porker's upon Tisamaharamo. But wo have not been 
without very ninch during the past year of in teres t ? and wo have 
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touched upon and received Borne information In most branches 
which the Society alma at cultivating' 

M I” of Science we Lad from thts brothers Messrs. 

Farasin n very interesting nnd learned Account of their work in 
Ceylon ; and many of us will no doubt look forward with 
mitrcst to the publication of tho results. They gave us in so 
many instances only a description of the processes, and. had 
not yet been able to tabulate and estimate the res oils obtained* 
In the saute field wo arc making a little effort imw t which, 
perisnpa + it would be well to commend to the attenlion of the 
Member* of the Society, The Committee has attempted so 
obtain information upon one definite and simple point. Upon the 
motion of Mr. R, L, M> Brown, a circular has been issued asking 
for information with regard to those flights of butterflies which 
*q curiously are to be observed iti different periods of the year, 
J venture to think that this is an instance of the way in which, 
without any high pretensions, Members of a Society like this by 
their own united Action may contribute to the obtainment of 
roaiiy valuable knowledge ; and I hope that those who happen to 
have It within their power to notice any of these phenomena will 
not think their observations unworthy of being contributed to the 
common store. 

£i ln the field of history, we had tho interesting account of Ceylon 
of Won tor S chon ten translated for us by Mr, FreiidenWrg. 
It has left a good deal that should be further inquired into, mid 
I hope that it may be primed so tee day, accompanied with 
notes showiug what are tho places to which Fcbouten referred,— 
tnerc names not known to us at present^—nnd elucidating some 
other points which were just touched upon in the evening when 
the Taper was read. In this field too one of our most assiduous 
M embers hubeeu at work, though not exactly within the region of 
the Society Itself, Uur Secretary Mr JL <J, T. ttell T to conjunction 
wftli Mr* A. Gray, has nearly seen through the press for the Htkltm 
Society Volume J, of their joint work, the translation of 
Francois Fyrard p s Voyage to the Maldives and other par^ of 
the kast Indies T “a work which is of very considerable ioleresi 
and which 1 believe Mr, Bell Ib qualified to further illustrate 
by nuies and researches of his own, which I hope he will 
ere lung have time to give us the benefit of* W« know thul 
he has already done for ns eons id e mb I e work hi that field, 
and he has by him gtlU materials whieh only need time and 
leisure to lie brought Into order slid applied in elucidation and 
illustration of stieh a work a* that which, tinder ih& auspices of 
the Hakluyt Society, he is at present aiding in editing, 

|fi lu the field of Antiquarian Research we have not had any 
Paper read to us, but wo have had many cud iribulions, mid 
none perhaps more replete with mtereatiog information than 
those which Your Excellency has been kind enough to kv 
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lapoo the table this eve mug. The Diaries also of iho oncers in 
«*»** parte of the country which Your Excellency has be*n 
tiuii enough to place At the disposal of the Society contain a 
great many interesting fads. We cannot expect that that 
always be go within the limit* of the Society, but It ij 
kindred work which we are very glad to be privileged to 
record and count ourselves to have Ft shire in. Mr. W. J. £. 
Boflke h undertaking, as you have heard, a report on a work 
wbieb may pOBsibly k'ad to inters sting discoveries at quite a now 
si tc [I iru k & v a ram )„ The qaan ti ly of obj ecta of intercs t w h ich li e 
has discovered in really remarkable, considering that he hnn at 
present only looked upon the surface. At the sumo time I suppose 
there is considerable wisdom in the warning of Mr L P Wijiunigba, 
MudaHjfirJn bU Report upon (lu* * Siahavay^o/ that the accounts 
which are given there of the idnitoraLe thoroughness with which 
the in mil possessors oF the Island ransacked olJ the treasures of 
!Es ancient Bites utid ruins leave very liiil* hope that much of any 
grrat value—at any rate of any gre»t intrinsic value—will he db- 
covered in rmm not yet openivL 

14 Nothing I think contributed more to spread the popular 
interest in the work of the fejociely than that pleasant evening 
which we spent in listening to Mr. ft S, V Steven*' account 
of his visit to the Vcddaa. It was AsirHitshing^ if unly 
aa a record of individual enterprise* Thu courage an A 
resource which Mr, Stevens had himself displayed, ibe way 
in which ho hud gone unprotected either by nrms or even 
by chilling, or by knowledge of the people, to bring himself into 
the closest possible contact with their modes of life' and ibe stdl 
mare astonishing Holiness which ho displayed to go back ur.d 
live lhere fur a period of someth ing like two years — fbe&e nre (to 
rny mind at least) revelations of u degree of piulmriasin nod 
energy which were very startling. Mr. Stevens would not like 
u f to consider that ho hail brought bin researches to an t nd f or that 
his reflolta were final ; but at any rate we may rote this much,— 
and I for my own part note it with very great satisfaction,—that 
Ledtaposes, f think, finally of ihe notion that the Veddos cannot 
hiugh ; ami I mention that, not ns a matter of so much importmce 
,n iceylft but os typical of the exaggerated notion which ha* 
pre^ aded about the \ cddiis and their savage character. Jib tedd 
us at tlw outlet that they were very fur from being the degraded 
semi-animal creatures which they were represented to b<\ We 
know how often b n article in the Dalit/ Telegraph will sum up 
mankind, through oil Jim various races, fn.in tho writer him self 
down to the VeddiL 1 hope that It will be impossible any longer* 
whatever may h* thought of the writer on the Daily Telegraph, 
to put the \ eddd at the bottom* and that persons must look 
el ye where than Ceylon tocosmtcl the missing link between our¬ 
selves and the lower ftirtni uf animal beings. This is an explosion 
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of an error which h&$ been founded, Elko io many other errors, 
upoo the exaggerated credence given to the reports of LudmJimh 
anil irresponsible observers. The tendency is, I think, always to 
place loo Utile credence In records and monument* and too- much 
in the statement 9 of any one who rushes into print ; and I confess 
1 am very glad to aihe a systematic inquiry on foot which may 
have the tendency oHotting m the light upon a region which has 
been darkened by what t may call these hasty and irresponsible 
statements. 

(1 While I am speaking of the Yeddfis, I think it may be* 
perhaps not impertinent if 1 note what does not seem to have 
struck the attention of so many of those who have discussed the 
iubjuct—ibat* supposing the Ypddfo to l>o an independent ami 
original race, they are among the very few who Uve preserved no 
name. Obviously, * V^ddd' is not a name ; it is the description of 
their occupation \ and not hero only and in thb language only* 
hut iii the languages of many parte of India, it h a generic term, 
descriptive sometimes of the huntsman and sometimes of tho wild 
tribe, hut in neither cases does it do duty as the name of tiny 
particular race or family of men. When Mr. Slovens began to 
tell us what name* they have*—the elan earner for instancy — those 
were so far from being special or peculiar that they appear to 
have close affinity to the languages of the principal races of the 
Island, I cannot help remarking at the same time ihnt* while I 
admit the wisdom and the necessity of prosecuting those crania 
logical inquiries upon which the Papers which we have listened to 
hero* with considerable interest, have been founded* we may hope 
thnij Mr. Stevens, by his Inrgo opportunities has carried 
them as far m they can be carried at preaent. We have had 
the stalls of our neighbours in this very building, and I hope 
the time has been reached when we shall not only feel that wo 
may safely recognise in our Vgddi neighbours our brother-men* 
hut that w& ahull also feel that no race is merely u subject for 
scientific inspection, but ia to be treated with the respect which 
one uisn owes Co another, and in particular that there shall never 
bo forgotten the reverence which man owes to hi a brother-man. 

st In Dr. VanderstraaEcc^ interesting account of the progress of 
Medical Science nnd Medical Instruction iu the Colony, die 
Society diverged into a more general field where science strictly 
ho called mingles with social and economic science. Wo were all, 

I think, very much interested in listening to tbo Paper, and I urn 
lu hopes that wo shall not be too strict in drawing the line of tho 
llmils of our subjects; that subject muH.f be very alien to our 
objects indeed before we refuse to listen to it* I dunk if we are 
ready to open our dour*, and come and listen to auy one who 
la ready to give ua information on matters that really concern 
the life and history and interest of the people, we shall do wisely 
to do it- 
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“I would go further and add ray word of persuasion to the 
suggestion which baa been made id the Report which the Secretary 
has read, that i&mvcrwzifmcf of a more in format character, and 
where an hjecta of whatever kind may be discussed among ourselves 
id a more or lose informal wav, should be held under I lie auspices 
of the Society, 

u One branch, and that I mu*t nay n not unimportant one,, of 
the subjects with which the Society generally den In, has had 
either no F or very little, place in our transactions this year* f 
mean the whole branch of Literature and Philology^ It may 
partly account formy own feeling of ho vfng done very little for 
the Society - f as that is the only branch in which I should have 
hoped to have done anything for it* At the same time, I think, I 
shall, perhaps, he richt in informing the Members that we hove 
not been altogether idle, aud that besides myself having laid upon 
the table cerinio translations from Piili at an earlier Meeting, 
several of the Members of the Society have been upon a concerted 
plan at work u pen a si m Liar Iranslat ion* Th at takes t ime and those 
people who thought they would get through a certain nmount of 
work at the end of twelve memthp* find themselves at the end of 
the year only at the beginning ; hut there are several who have 
begun, anti f hope wo are not altogether forgetting at any rate 
that purpose. 

14 The game kind of description will apply to what has been 
done Ln respect of that Sinhalese Dictionary work, to which 
we ore inclined rather to give the title of * Sinhalese Glossary 
Committee/ I will just explain very briefly what arc the 
objects wo have in view. Wo are not attempting to produce 
a Dictionary^ and therefore, perhaps, it is belter not to mislead 
any one by the title of the Sinhalese Dictionary Committee ; but 
wc do hope to set on foot what will he a permanent institution in 
connection with the Society, the collection of material on which 
hereafter a Dictionary might bo founded ; that wo should wake it 
possible for any stsdotit in Ceylon with the aid of the Society to 
undertake such a work. I confess I regard it a* one of tho grout 
advantages which a Society like ours confers, that it enables 
people to make use of small capacities and limited meatus of time 
and special knowledge by putting together what they are able 
to do. | hope that we shall make well a glossary that even a 
beginner studying for his- own instruction should be able to con¬ 
tribute his mite towards tho material which will be constantly 
nceuululating in the hands of the Society until some one arises 
with genius autf knowledge enough to take up the work. There 
are two kinds of work : that work of higher type which requires 
great knowledge and ability s where one man projects mid another 
man carries through some large work j and the other which 
depends upon the co-operation of many whose individual Ffcill peed 
not be gri?M. We may compare them to two kind* of buildings. 
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Th&re is such a structure as thb great Museum or as that 
beautiful Cathedral which hn$ risen at KotaheTm* the finest work 
of architecture which Ceylon had I suppose ns jet produced : 
these require the planning mind of a capable architect and large 
resources. On the other haudj when we go up the railway to 
K&ndy T we see a building* of entirety different character. We see a 
whole hillside manipulated by the band of man and accommodated 
to hi a purposes and laid out in small and regular terraces, every¬ 
where fenced, sluiced with the greatest Accuracy and minuteness— 
A work which I suppose is the accumulation oFtbe separate industry' 
ef a multitude of individuals in a multitude of ways* gradual tv 
extending the range of their work and gradually seeing more and 
more what rule might gm*em and how it might be legislated for aa 
a complete whole, and yet producing a work which we cannot but 
regard as stupendous and which may well be compared With those 
larger works of splendid genius* but which* if no less vast* U no 
less serviceable and may perhaps be even more durable than anv of 
therm I Hope it may U the privilege of thi* Society in the field 
of literature and science and kindred inquiry at least to enable 
its members during the coming year to bear their part iti 
this humbler and perhaps not Jess remunerative kind of work. 11 
(Applause,) 

At the conclusion of the Address, 

f ■ — *H i hi Excel I eney the G overn or paid : " Toor lords h i p was good 
enough to thank the Society for alee ting you again as President ; 
but I am aura I only express the feelings of the Society whi.u 1 
say far more Ibank^ are due on our part to Your Lordship for your 
kindness in consenting to retain that post. I am quite sure there 
ie no Member of the Society, either present or absent, who would 
not most willingly pardon* 1 win not say Your Lordship^ 
indifference, to the work of the Society during the present year, 
in couHiideratlou of the valuable contributions which at great cost 
oT your own time and labour you have laid before the Society 
from time to time. Might I ask* in n mere conversational manner, 
what progress baa been made with that work to which Your 
Lord eh tp has been devoting so muds time ? pp 

The Bishop of Colombo : 44 Wo hope to gel fifty JtUakaa done 
during the year, Mr, F4nabokk4 has, I believe, done his icn T I 
have dona about seven^ and Mr. Tempier has done about three or 
four; l am not awnm what one or two other gentlemen who gave 
indefinite prornj.-es have done." 

The Governor then invited the Members present to examine the 
two coins, and the plans of the buildings the foundations of which 
have been cleared by the excavation* recently executed at Ami- 
mdhapura. These have been prepared by .Mr, A. Murray, Public 
Works department, and are very elaborate and interesting ; a few' 
of them are to appear In Mr. Burrows* Arnhieological Report. 
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